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The Royal Message 


my •ympathy in all that paatea in your livea ia unabatinf. 

Throughout the dviliaod world the (oundationa of aodal 

Older have boon teated by war *i>d change haa boon 

called to face new and apodal problema of her own 

That you will bring those problema to an iaaue worthy el 

your hiatoric paat and of happineaa for jrour foture> that all dbqidotinga 
will oaniah in well-ordered progrcaa. ia my eameat wiah and my eon* 
fident belief. Your anzietiea and your rejoidnga are my own. In all 
that may touch your, happineasi in all that givea you hope and pro* 
motea your welfare I feel with you in the spirit of sympathy. 


FROM TH8 ROYAL MESSAGE READ OUT BY THE 
PRINCE OF WALES, BOMBAY, NOP. I7fh. t9il 



H. R. H. The Duke*8 Appeal 


"Silica 1 lanilad I Kavc felt around me bilterneM and estrange- 
men! between those who have been and should be friends. The 
shadow of Amritsar has lengthened over the fair face of India. 
1 know how deep is the concern felt by His Majesty the King- 

Emperor at the terrible chapter of the events in the Punjab 

misunderstanding usually means mistakes on either 

f 1 appeal to you all-* British and Indian— to bury 

along vrith the dead past the mistakes and misunderstandings of 
the pasti to forgive where you have to forgivei and to join hands 
and work together to realise the hopes that arise from to-day. 


FEOM THE INAUGURAL EPBECH IN OPENING 
THE NEW COUNCIL AT DELHI, JAN. 1991 
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January 1921. 

Chief Events.— Inauguration of the Reformed Legislative Councils 
by H. R. H the Duke of Connaught — Bengal & Punj&b Stuc^ert 
upheaval — Messrs. Nehru, Das, Jayakar, Prakasam and other leadets* 
enunciation for the N'C>0 — Extensive Agrarian outbreak in U. P. 

Ist All-India Congress Committee at Nagpur appointed Work- 
ing Committee of 9 members and 3 Beneral secretaries with 
the President, Mr. Vijiaraghavachariar, as Chairman, to carry 
out the N-C-O programme ; Mr. Bomanji donated Ks. 10,000 
p. m. till Swartij was attained ; Mr. Jamnalal Bajaj donated 
Rs 1 lac for supporting lawyers who suspend practice. 

2nd. Bishop of JiUcknow, in a sermon on the occasion of the 
inauguration ceremony of the new Reformed Govts, in India, 
said, **it was not easy lor an Englishman to regard men of a 
darker complexion as his equals, socially or intelleotiially; it was 
not easy for an Englishman to serve under aii Indian as his 
superior officer’\ 

3rd. New constitution under the Reform Act formally 
inaugurated in all Provinces at head quarters, new Governors, 
Ex. Councillors and Ministers took oath and charge of office. 

Unrest amongst Burma Univ. students who refused to join 
Colleges on re opening after X’mas recess — wanted abolition 
of Perlimiiiary Year University Course which was being forced 
upon them by Govt., and nationalisation of Education. 

5th. Afghan Mission (Sir Henry Dobbs, Mr. Prior, Genl. 
Muspratt, Nawab Sir Mir Shan Shah, Mr. Cheson, Col. Ross, 
I. M. S. ik Capt. Hanna) crossed Afghan frontier en-routo to 
Kabul, to negotiate treaty of Peace with Afgbanisthan. (p. 213) 
6th. Outbreak of agrarian trouble in Rai Bareili — 300 Kisan 
peasants of Forsatgunj assembled in protest against the arrest 
of 3 of their leaders for organising Kisan (peasant) movement 
against oppressions of their landlords, and were fired upon by 
the Police — killed seven and wounded many — disturbances 
continued for several days, every day mob fired upon by police 
aod hundreda of Kisans marched off to prison. Pt. Jawahaj'lal 
Nehru, the N-C-O leader, who went to settle disputes was 
ordered by Magistrate to leave station, (p. 156). 

l<a) 
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7th. Mr. N. M. Josbi of the Stnani of India declined C. I. B. 
as its possession was incompatible with the ideal of rennncin* 
tion and poverty of bis society. 

8th. Punjab Council — First session of the new Reformed Legis- 
lative Council opened by Governor Sir Edward Maclagaii. 

South India Non-Brabman Conference, 4lb session, opened 
at Madras, Rai Sabeb M. V. Naidu presiding— continued 
on next day. Resolutions passed among others condemning 
N-C-0. and the Govt, on the Pupjab wrongs. 

Mr. J. B. Petit, Secy. Imp. Indian Citizenship Assoc : 
forwarded resolution of the Aseod : to Govt of India urging 
creation of a separate portfolio to be held by an Indian 
Member for dealing with questions relating to Indiana abroad. 

Mr. li. B. Bhopatkar of Poona Bar suspended practice in 
pursuance of N-C-O and devoted himself to Congress work. 

Sir M. O’Dwycr in England lead an attack by Tories of 
Govt, policy in India calling lor drastic repression. 

9th Lord Reading appointed Viceroy — High Tory circles 
in England led by Morning Voft and Telegraph condemned the 
appointment and besmirched the name of Lord Reading by 
reopening the Marconi scandal. 

N-C-0 procession, Madras, proclaiming boycott of Duke. 
Delhi Piece Goods Merchants Association stopped import 
of Manchester goods for six months. 

10th. H. R. H. the Duke of Connaught landed in Madras 
(see page 81), come on a special mission from the King-Emperor 
to inaugurate the now Reformed Councils. Hartal in town. 

Afghan Durbar formally received British Mission. 

12th. Extensive Studenc’s strike in Calcutta (see p 145). 

H. R. H the Duke of Connaught inaugurated the Madras 
Legislative Council, (see p. 88) 

14th. Repression started at Almora to stop the peasant 
outcry against forced labour in Simla and other hills. 

15th. liola Lajpat Rai demanded nationalisation of D. A. V. 
college (p. 151) — Lahore students appealed to leave college. 

16th. Calcutta Students* upheaval — Sir A. Ohoudhury while 
addressing students in the University institute against the 
strike. was shouted down— meeting turned into a N C O meet- 
ing on the sudden appearance of Mr. B. C. Pal on the scene. 
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17th. Cabutts students’ strike gathering, strength ; out of 620 
B. L. Examinees only 150 sat ; picketing at gate of examination 
ball by strikers barring passage lying flat on the pavement. 
19th. Mr. C. R. Das, the leading Calcutta Barrister, sus- 
pended practice and gave his life and property up to the 
non-co-operation movement. Animated scei'os in Calcutta on 
his phenomenal sacrifice, (p. 144). 

Addressing a large meeting of Calcutta students, the 
Rev. C. F. Andrews advocated " independence, com}iIcto ni.d 
perfect, for India as against the soul-sapping While Supremacy.” 

20th. Calcutta non-co-operators under Messrs. Das, B. Cha- 
kravarty, Abdul Kalam Asad and others issued a N-C-0 scheme 
for village organisation, e.«7., night schools, village banks, co- 
operative stores, etc. 

Bombay Corporation resolve to present address to the 
Duke in the name of the people inspito of N C 0 opposition. 
2l8t Bengal Muslim Assoc, under M. Emamuddin started 
anti-N-C-0 campaign. 

Before the Railway Committee Sir P. Thyagaraya Chotti 
gave sensational evidence at Madras exposing how the Indian 
l^ilways gave preference to British merchants over Indians, lie 
supported the popular demand of State management of Railways. 

22nd. The reformed U. P. Legislative Council opened at 
Lucknow ; Governor Sir H. Butler in a strong address said 
that the enemies of the Reforms— meaning Indian enemies — 
wanted the expulsion of Western Civilisation and rev* rsiini 
to the unsettled times before British advent ; his Govt. wouM 
quell the forces of disorder. 

Matwari Trades Assoc., Calcutta, passed resolution 
against profiteering of Indian Millowners of Bombay. 

23rd. Punjab Govt, with the approval of Govt, of Indi.i 
declared Jullunder Dist. a proclaimed area. 

Bombay mass meeting under M. M. Chotani appealed to 
people to boycott Duke’s visit to Bombay and condemned the 
corporation's decision <to present the address. 

Madras Labour meeting to relieve distress of mill-hands 
locked out by Buckingham Mill for last 3 months and to pro- 
test against unjust methods pursued by capitalists backed by 
officials to break up the labourers’ unions 
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24th. liahore Student upheaval (see p. 151). 

Annual General meeting of the European Association 
at Calcutta with Mr. Morgan in the chair ; in his presidential 
address, bo wanted ^Europeans to be prepared for the coming 
struggle with Indians ; and Lt.-Col. Fraser moved a resolution 
doniaiiding Govt, to penalise non-co-operation and take drastic 
actions (sec p. 138, Appendix). 

Second Annual Session of the Associated European 
CMiambors of Commerce held at Royal-Exchange, Calcutta, 
\‘l lOuropoan Chambers of India' being represented and also 
many high European officials. Governor Ronaldshay presided 
and delivered a long discourse on the relation of capital and 
labour and expressed satisfaction that in the last International 
l.abour Conference at Washington India was fortunate in 
having Sir Alexander Murray, president of the Bengal Cham- 
ber, nominated by the Indian Gov., as the spokesman of 
Indian Labour l!l 

23th. II. R.II. the Duke arrived at Calcutta (see p. 91) 
amidst complete hartal in the Indian quarter. 

29th. Mahatma Gandhi at Calcutta addressed several meet- 
ings oil the Duke’s boycott and on collections of the Tilak 
Swaraj fund.— 14 vakils of Guntur suspended practice. 

30th. Patna Congress Committee considered a sub-corn- 
mittoo report on looting at Mariha and Loharipattia by a mob 
hcl)>ed by police constables and chowkidors at the connivance 
of the Sub-Inspector. 

Punjab Students’ Conference held at Gujranwala attend- 
ed by 2000 Punjab student delegates, presided over by Dr. 
Kifccblow — passed resolutions endorsing N-C-0 programme — 
Lala Lajpat Rai addressed and congratulated them for their 
patriotic work — D. A.V. College closed for a fortnight. 

Slst 8th. session of the Science Congress opened by the 
(lovoriior Lord Ronaldshay at Calcutta* began its sittings with 
Sir K. N. Mukherji as president. 

Congress Working Comuiitloo mot at Calcutta from 31 st 
.lunuary to 4lh February .and passed long string of rosolutions 
on constructive N-C-0 work. 
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Chief Events — H. R. H. The Duke of Connaught inaugurated 
the Princes Chamberi the Coundl of State and the Legislative 
A«semb1yt Delhi — Collapse of the Students* non-co-operation move- 
ment— Sittings of the new Reformed Legislative Councils. 

Ist M. Gandhi addressed his famous letter to the Duke 
explaining noii-co operation and emphasising that '*we desire 
to live in terms of friendship with Englishmen, but that 
friendship must be the friendship of equals, both in theory 
and in practice.” — No response from the Duke. 

Prince of Wales unveiled the Indian Soldiers’ Memorial 
erected at Brighton, England, in honour of Indians slain during 
the War. I..ord Mayor sent sympathetic message to India for 
her services in the War. 

Bengal Council formally np*mcd by the Duke (see p. 91). 
2nd. Mr. Sri»ii\a‘?a Sa-. ry \i Bombay attempted to speak 
against N-C O at a n. liiig but was mobbed by students 
and other iion-co-opcr:u< *s. 

3rd. New Reformer] Indian Logi-lativo Houses — the Council 
of State and the V, A .-i inbly — formally brought into 

existence at Delhi — momnur.s took the oath of allegiance. 

4th. M. Gandhi opened the iiial National College in Calcutta 
in a spacious four storied building at Wellington Square. 

5th. Informal meeting of Council of State and Legislative 
Assembly at Delhi to settle agenda of work. 

All India Kailwaymeii’s Coiiforonco held at Bombay for 
3 days with Rai Saheb Chaudrika Prasad as president, (see 
appendix). 

6th. Repression in M.'iUbar started by Magistrate M:. Thomas 
forbidding N-C-0 mootings in Calicut. 

M. Oandhi formally opened National College at Patna. 
7th. New B. 1 ^: O. lleformed Council inaugurated by Lord 
Siiiha, the Governor, at Patna in the New Council Hall. (p. 13A) 
11. K. 11. the Duke of Connaught arrived at Delhi in State. 
Official address -of welcome was presented on behalf of the 
Municipality, the people standing off — hartal in town. 

First session of Bengal Council held — Motion to reduce 
Kxecutive Councillors from 4 to 2 carried by 74 to 31. 
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8th. Duke inaugarated at Delhi the new Chamber of Princes 
attended by almost all the Indian Princes and their suite. A 
Boyal Proclamation was also read out to the Assembly, (p. 97) 
Annual meeting of U. P. Eishan Sabha under Pt. Motilal 
Nehru held at Allahabad — 7000 Eisbans attended. 

9th. The Duke inaugurated the Council of State and the 
Legislative Assembly at Delhi under Royal Warrant. 

Bengal Council — private motion for reduction of number 
of Ministers lost by ofHcial majority. 

Punjab Govt, passed orders on Lala Lajpat Rai prohibiting 
him from entering or remaining in the N. W. Frontier Province. 

Meeting of Delhi citizens ainler Dr. Ansari condemned 
the new Reformed Legislaiuri'-s as unrepresentative in charac- 
ter and asked the public to boycott and non- co-operate. 

10th. H. R. H. the Duke laid the foundation stone of the 
All India War Memorial at Delhi. 

11th. Bengal Council — keen debate on the question of the 
Minister’s salaries — all resolutions proposing a reduction were 
defeated. 

14th. Council of State first met at Delhi — Hon. Mr. Sastri’s 
resolution on repeal of Repressive Laws carried after an 
animated discussion. 

Madras Council first session opened hy Governor with 
a long speech detailing work conteinidatod. 

U. P. Council lirst meeting — animated debate over a 
'loyalty’ resolution amended by the strictures of the Indepen- 
dents condemning the repressive policy of the Govt, in Rae 
Bareilly. 

15th. Indian Legislative Assembly met at Delhi — animated 
debate on Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas’ motion on Punjab 
tragedy which passed except the clause on punishment of the 
guilty Punjab officials. 

B & Q Council first meeting at Patna — resolution express- 
ing satisfaction at Lord Siiiha’s appointment ns Governor passed. 

Madras Council — Govt, defeated over Mr. P. Siva Rao’s 
motion regarding settlement operations by 76 to 17 votes. 

16th. Repression , in Calicut — Messrs. Yakub Hassan, Govind 
Meuon and N-C-0 leaders arrested and sentenced for 6 mouths 
for disobeying executive ojrder of Magistrate Mr Thomas not 
to bold a meeting -great agitation in Malabar 
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In tbt CkHindl of State. l)ell|ity|Lf»lo6nkbir Singh’tMKdn- 
tioD for helping indigenone medieiiMi^ wee defeated bjr S5 to 11. 

U. P. C^neil pasted after amendment. Mr. Zafar 
Husaain’e resolution exempting members of Connoil from 
taking out licenses under Arms Act. 

17th. Mr. Hattati All’s resolution that one* fourth of I. C. S. 
posts in each province be kept for P. C. S. men was carried 
against Government in jthe Legislative Assembly, Delhi, by 
69 to 32 votes. 

Sir Shivatwami Iyer’s resolution on the £sber report 
demanding that its proposals be not acted upon and that the 
Army in India should be entirely under control of Government 
of India was passed after being whittled down by Government 
amendments. 

18th. Madras Council — animated debate on motion for 
adjournment on repression in Malabar ending in the imprison* 
ment of Mr. Yakub Hassan — Sir Tbiagaraya supj^rted repres- 
sion even more strongly than Govt, members. 

I9tb. Mass meeting of 70,000 at Bombay under the auspices 
of Ebilafat league ventilated Ebilafat grievances and Govern- 
ment repression — congratulated Mr. Yakub Hassan imprisoned 
in Calicut and resolved to boycott the Duke. 

New Bombay Council first met for taking oath of allegi- 
ance preparatory to formal opening by the Duke on 23rd. 

Bengal Moderates under Sir Siirendranath met at Dal* 
bousie Institute, Calcutta, to form Reforms Associations all 
over the province to combat N-C-0 and to do propaganda work. 

M. Gandhi at Gujranwala, at a huge mass meeting, 
referred' to repression in Eerala and imprisonment of Mr. 
Yakub Hassan, and asked ail to non-co-operate— he also 
strongly condemned the popular habit of hooting out eminent 
leaders such as Sastri, Sir Surendranath and others. 

Repression in U. P. — At Fatobpur Babu Bans Gopal, 
a Vakil, arrested for N-C-O activity — Magistrate prohibited 
protest meetings. 

20th. The horrible Nankana massacre in the Punjab in which 
150 Akaii Sikhs were butchered and burnt (p. 157). 

2 let. Duke arrived at Bombay in State — Corporation pre- 
sented address — popular meetings held advocating boycott of 
official functions. 
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Bengal Council — Budget introduced. 

U. P. Council — resolutions to reduce salary of Ministers 
lost after a heated debate. 

Calcutta student strike ended — 60% returned. 

22nd. Dr. ChoIKar, Vice-President Nagpur Municipality, 
aitested for preaching against liquor traffic — order served on 
Ift. Paranjpye not to ‘annoy’ and ‘obstruct liquor traffic.’ 

Legislative Assembly, Delhi, passed resolution for a com- 
mission to examine and report on the repeal of the Indian 
Press Act 1910. 

23>d. India in the House of Commons and Lords— important 
interpellations on Indian Army and Exchange on this and 
following day. Viscount Curzon’s query bow a convicted 
rebel, like Lala Harkiaben Lai, could become a Minister wsts 
stopped by Mr. Speaker who thought it undesirable to raise 
such questions.* Joint permanent Committee of 11 Lords and 
Commoners proposed to be formed to advise and report 
Parliament on Indian Affairs. 

Riot at Nagpur over picketing of liquor shops and bn 
Dr. Cholkar’s arrest — Mob broke up liquor-shops and was 
fired upon by Police — whole town in hartal — next day public 
meetings, etc., gagged under S. 144. Cr. Pr. Code. 

Calicut Municipal council protested against the Malabar 
repression — its chairman Mr. C. V. Narayana Menon resigned 
in protest. 

Hon. Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas’s motion in Council of State 
demanding full fiscal autonomy for India passed with Govern- 
ment amendment “subject to Govt, of India Act.” 

The Duke inaugurated the Bombay Council (see p. 12 b). 
24th. Punjab Council — Budget presented. 

Bombay Council — Budget presented showing a deficit 
of a crore. 

27th. Madras city and province went on Hartal as a mark 
of indignation against Govt, for its repressive policy at 
Calicttt and the imprisonment of Messrs. Yakub Hasan, 
Gopal Menon and party. 

2&h. Close of the Duke’s tour — Duke loft India from Apollo 
Bander, Bombay — His farewell message. 

Bihar Council— resohttioiis on rednetinn of Ministers 
salaries defeated after 4 hours* debate. 
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Chief EYento :~Bv(iget •mmmii «f the Reformed Councib— Bud- 
gelB under the new lulea pieMnted— pntpoMb for faeeh taxeliam — 
Benge! Ptevnidal Conference— Nagpur police Are— Rigahehi Jail 
oathrealr ftll India Congreu Committee at Bezuada laging damn 
bomadiale work. 

ItL ImpemJ Le«ialgtive Aanembly ; Fiamcini StaAeaneut 
l^wsented by M. Hailey, the Finanoe Measber — -laat jmarri* 
bo^t deficit IS erorea ; next taxation piopoaed SO orona. 

Bengal Lniialative eoonoil : — Budget debate. 

Znd. Sikh man BMatingat Caleatta exprowad ea m tar and 
indignation at the Mankana Sabib tragedy. 

The Indian liegialatore : Debate on fke prelubitaoa of 
export of Indian eatde ; Mr. T. Bangaebari’a reenintioa to 
inereaae the rate of interest on securitiea from thiae and dHeo 
half per oent to 6% waa lost. 

Bai J. N. Mazumdar’a resolotion t« equality of status — 
allovanoes of members of both the Hoiues of the Indian 
Legislature was carried. 

Mr. C. B. Das ordered by the Dt. Magistrate, Mymensing, 
under section 1 44 Cr. P. Code not to enter the town ; this 
led to complete hartal, shops and markets being closed. 
The order was subsequently cancelled. 

3rd. In the Council of State the Hon. Mr. S'astri moved for 
an amendment of the Cr. P. Code and other enactments so 
as to secure safeguards against suppression of riots and un- 
lawful assemblies by free use of fire arms, 

4th. In the C. P. Council a voeolution for stopping the 
UoTt.’s Hill exodus was passed. 

5th. In the Delhi Legislative Assembly Mr. M.'Tamin Khan’s 
resolution asking for a Commission of 3 Assembly and 2 Council 
of State memlMrs and 2 oflScials to investigate Into the 
grievances of the people leading to non-co-operation was put 
to the vote and lost. 

M. Oandhi addressed the Sikhs at Lahore in connection 
with the Naiikana tragedy and characterised the action of the 
Mahant and his party as a second edition of Dyeriani. 

2 
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Pablie meeting at Bombay under Mr. Jinnah passed 
resolution protesting against the Press Act. 

Strike of police constables at Patna doe to dissatiefaetioo 
with pay and alloiranoes. 

Madras Council :FinanciaI Statement for 1921— >22 presen* 
ted by the Finance Member. 

7th. Budget debate in the Legislative assembly. Mr. Ch> 
Sababuddin’s resolution to appoint a Committee consisting of 
some Assembly members to consider and report on the recom* 
roendations of the Esher Committee was carried. 

8th. At Calcutta presiding at a meeting in connection 
with the school of Chemical Technology Sir. A. Chondbnri 
advised youngmen not to take to the spinning wheel with 
women and to throw away ail they had learnt but to use 
their mental and physical resources for their own advance- 
ment and the benefit of their country. 

In the Council of State, Delhi, Sirdar Jogindra Singh 
moved resolution recommending the release of prisoners 
detained without trial and also of those imprisoned by the 
Martial Law Courts in the Punjab in 1919 ; failing such release 
the motion recommended that they should be given an oppor- 
tunity of proving their innocence in regular courts ; this was 
withdrawn on Sir W. Vincent undertaking to consider in- 
dividual oases if such were brought to his notice. 

9th. In the Council of State, Delhi, Mr. Bhurgri’s resolution 
for the separation of executive and judicial functions was 
withdrawn after discussion ; Sirdar Jogindra Singh’s resolution 
on the export of food grains carried. 

At Sultanpur Ft. Jawahar Lai Nehru served with notice 
under S. 144 Cr. P. Code and ordered to leave the place. 

Madras Council. — Budget debate, 
lOth. Report, of Indian Gaols Committee published at Delhi. 

11th. In the Punjab Legislative Council Lt. Sirdar Ragbubir 
Singh asked questions on the Nankana Sahib tragedy and 
its after effects. 

12th. In the U. P. Council Pt. H. N. Kunzru’s resolution 
to take disciplinary action against those who were guilty of 
firing at Munshigung, Rae BareH Dt., was lost, 
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I4di. in ihe Legislative Assembly, Delhi, Mr. Soshagiri 
Iyer’s resolotion that the provision of Rs 6,64,600 for building 
a GouriCil Chamber for the Legislative Assembly at Simla be 
omitted was keenly debated and lost rAsnlting in 21 voting 
for and 67 against it. 

At a meeting of Officials and Non- officials at the Patna 
Seeretwiat, H. H. the Mahariya of Darbhanga protested 
against the repressive measures of Govt, and appealed for 
CO operation. He pointed out that the unrest was due to 
economic causes and suggested as remedy the introduction of 
oharkaand bandloom, establishment of pancbayets, and advo- 
cating temperance. 

15th. European Non- Official members of the Council of State 
and Legislative Assembly cabled to Lord Ampthill protesting 
against the Emergency Committee formed by the Sydenham 
gang in London who are wont to distort the situation in India 
as serving no useful purpose and calculated to exasperate 
public opinion and prejudice the effect of harmonious working 
of the Reforms in India. To this Lord Ampthill cabled in 
reply : “mind your own business.” 

U. P. Government issued communique stating that the 
N-C>0 movement was revolutionary and anarchical and that 
it was the duty of all servants of the Crown to counteract it ; 
that the Govt, encouraged all officials to participate in political 
movements when actively opposing N-C-0. 

16th. In the Punjab Council Mr. M. Shah Nawa/.’s resolu- 
tion recommending Governmci.t to extend amnesty to .Martial 
Law conviots. of the Punjab undergoing imprisonment was 
rejected after keen debate. Raja Narendra Nath’s resolu- 
tion icoommendiiig Govt, to appoint a Committee to consider 
what class of persons who suffered during the Martial Law 
regime should be compensated and what compensation 
should be paid, was accepted in an amended form. 

17th. In the Bengal Council a motion for the reduction of 
the police grant was carried by a non-official majority. 

At the Bombay Council the motion for the appointment 
of a Committee to enquire into the possibility of effecting 
retrenchment in all departments was carried. 

16th. In the Legislative Assembly, Rai Sahib Luksbmi 
Narayan Lai moved for the retention of the old postd rates : 
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thers were several ameodmeots and after a long discussion 
the motion to retain the qaarter>anna post card was carried. 

19th. ^ In the Punjab Council Mr. Mohnrrum Ali Chisli’s 
res(dation recommending to H. E. the Gh>vernor>GeneraI in 
Council to arrange a Bound Table Conference for securing 
co-operation between the Cktvt and the people was carried. 

In the B ft O Council a resolution recommending that 
Dt Officers should refrain from the -policy of repression 
against N C O was withdrawn after discussion. 

At the Legislative Assembly the Finance Bill was passed. 

At Lucknow, H. E. the Governor laid the foundation 
stone of the Lucknow University. 

20th. Riot at Rae Bareli in which the police were forced to 
take refuge till reinforcements arrived ; rioters armed with 
spears and the ring-leaders were captured with some difficulty. 

The Sikh Gurdwara Committee, Amritsar, resolved to 
toko to passive resistance in the event of the Govt, not releas- 
ing those Sikhs who were arrested in connection with the 
Gnrudwara Reform movement. 

24th. Rajsbabi jail out-break ; 669 convicts broke out and 
escaped. They wore subsequently overtaken by the police 
who Rred when the convicts refused to surrender, a few were 
killed ; aUo soma innocent coolies, who wore firid upon oii 
the mistaken belief that they were convicts ; — sensation in the 
district prevailed owing to outrageous police action which gave 
rise to a panic amongst the innocent villagers. 

In the Indian Legislative Assembly Sir W. Vincent laid 
down the policy of the Govt, with reference to N C O and 
its alleged evils an 1 talked of the necessity of taking repres- 
sive measures to put it down. 

In the Council of State, Delhi, Mr. Raza Ali moved a 
rc.iolution recommending the conveyance to His Majesty’s 
Govt, of the considered opinion of the House that any 
.‘it tempt in England to place obstacles in the satisfactory work* 
ing^ of the Reform Act was calculated to endanger the now 
regime ; this received a very |X)or snpiiort 

At a N-C O mooting in Nagpur the ))cople burnt their 
furoi„n ctps ; this was the beginuiiig of the trouble svhicb 
ended *0 riots and police’’ fire. 
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25Ui. Bengal Provincial Conference at Barisal ; Mr. B. C. 
Pal, the President, emphasised the necessity of compromise 
with Great Britain ; there was also the need for the amend* 
ment of thefOovt of India Aet ; he condemned the tendency to 
ignore wbilt English ednoation and British administration 
done for India. This was the beginning of the split which 
later on led Mr. Pal to go over to the side of Anglo-India and 
seek service there. 

26tfi. AH India Vakils* Conference at Allahabad held under 
the presidency of Mr. C. P. Ramaswami Iyer of Madras. 

27th. Mob riot at Nagpur ; liquor shops looted and their 
contents burnt ; police arrested 30 men. 

The Bengal Provincial Conference concluded at Barisal ; 
a number of resolutions on a variety of eubiects were passed ; 
Mr. B. C. Pal, the President, was frequently interrupted in his 
speech for laying down his views against the Congress. 

28th. Nagpur European Magistrate with an armed police 
opened fire on mob who, it was alleged, attacked the police. 

In the Indian Legislative assembly Sir Sivaswami Aiyar 
moved resolutions on the Esher Committee recommenda- 
tions relating to the purpose of the army in India and its 
organisation ; the second resolution urged that the Indian 
army should not be used outside India except in cases of 
grave emergency ; the other resolutions dealt with the admis* 
sioii of Indians to the commissioned rank, the necessity for 
an Indian Sandhurst, etc. The resolutions were carried. 
30th. C. P. Govt. Press Communique issued on the Nagpur 
shooting and mob riot layinv the blame on N-C-0. 

3lst. At the Lahore Municipality Major Ferrar, the presi- 
dent, informed the Coniiniltce that the ground on which the 
Lawrence .Statue stands belonged to the Govt, and that the 
Muiiieip.ality bad no band in the matter. This was in reply to 
a resoluticii of the Commillee that the statue should be removed 
as it boro an inscription which greatly humiliatsd IndianSi 
AH India Congresc Committee meeting at Bezwada 
decided that inspitc of increasing repressive measures it was 
not time yet to call for civil disobcflienco (see page 101). 
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Chief Events The Chang* <rfy\neciO]rall 5 r— The Erode Khilafal 
Conference—Reforms and Congrm conferences — ^Anti N-C*0 cam- 
paign started by Govt, in U. P. — Mulsi Pete Satypgraha Campaign— 
Nagpur riots — Ottapalam Police outrage— Malegaon riots. 

2nd. Arrival at Bombay of the Rt. Hon’ble Earl of 
Reading, and his assumption of the Vioeroyalty of India. 
Lord Chelmsford sailed for England. Viceroy uttered his 
first pronouncement of “Justice” in reply to an address 
presented by the Bombay Municipality (see p. 178). 

Miolis-nl Ulem.i Conference at Erode commenced and 
continued for the next two days ; attended by the AH Brothers, 
Maulaua Abdul Kalam Azad, Hakim Ajmal Khan and 6,000 
Ulemas and visitors. The All-India Jamiat-ul-Ulema’s resolu- 
tion was re-affirmed. It was at this conference that Mh 
Mahomed AH made his famous speech on the Afghan invasion 
which led to the Afghan bogey being started (see p. 207). 

4th. Hon. Mr. Baza AH issued appeal to M. Gandhi to 
suspend N-C-0 activities to enable the new Viceroy to see and 
judge things for himself. 

5lh. Lala Lajpat Bai at Bombay delivered a lecture on the 
present situation in which he charged the Moderates as guilty 
of 'high treason’ for their supporting the Bureaucracy. 

6th. Satyagraha Day ; hartal was observed at Lucknow, 
Lahore, Agra, Nagpur, Karachi and many other places. 

U. P. Govt, addressed a circular to the Commissioners 
dealing with the N-C-0 movement and encouraged officials 
to declare themselves, with the full approval of the Govt, 
against this movement. They were authorised to oppose it 
openly and by every legitimate means in their power and to 
organise and lead the Moderates with the express object of 
defeating the N-C-0 movement. 

7th. Lala Lajpat Bai addressing a workmen’s meeting at 
Bombay urged them to join the Congress ; he said that unless 
Swareoya was obtained their lot would not improve. 

8th. Before a mass meeting in Madras presided over by Mr. 
C. Bsoii^Sopalaehariar and- attended by Congress leaders, M. 
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Gandhi delivered an important address on the Be'awada 
resolntion (see p. 171). 

In the Punjab Council Hon. Mr. FaeM Hossain presented 
the Beport of the Select Committee on the Sikh Gurudwara 
and Shrines Bill ; four Sikh members added minutes of 
dissent ; the consideration of the Bill as amended by the 
committee was postponed. 

9th. Bengal Reforms Conference at Calcutta under the presi* 
dency of Hon. P. C. Mitter who spoke admiringly of the 
constructive side of N-C-O ; Sir S. N. Banneijee denounced 
it and moved a resolntion that India’s goal was the attain- 
ment of Swaraj within the Empire. 

At the Hindu Conference at Hardwar Pt. Din Dayal, the 
President, praised the N-C O movement and said that Swa- 
rajya was the only remedy for the various ailments of India. 
10th. Huge N C O meeting at Bombay under Mr. Gandhi. 

At a meeting of the Madras Mahajan Sabha under the 
presidency of Mr. L. A. Oovindaraghava Iyer, Mr. Chakkari’s 
resolution that the "Mahajan Sabha do accept the ^creed of 
the Congress as adopted at the Nagpur Session" was put and 
after hot discussion carried by a large majority. 

1 1th. At a N-C O meeting at Calcutta Mr. C. R. Das address* 
ing students explained what was Swaraj and asked them to 
boycott schools and colleges. 

13th. Jallianwala Bagh anniversary ; national mourning day 
and hartal observed at Calcutta, Bombay, Benares, Madras, 
Nagpur, Lucknow, Lahore, Agra, Karachi and other places. 

At a N-C O meeting in Lucknow, Moulana Fakhir 
condemned the present system of education and the distribu- 
tion and sale of justice in courts ; boycott resolutions passed. 
14th. In reply to Mr. Raza Ali’s suggestion to suspend the 
N C-0 campaign in order to give Lord Reading a chance to 
study the Indian problem, M. Gandhi said that there was 
nothing in the atmosphere to prevent such study ; that 
whatever disturbance there might be were fomented by the 
authorities by their unholy activities. 

15th. Mr. C. B. Das opened the National Medical Institute 
in the Forbes Mansions at Wellington Square, Calcutta. 

Bengal Provincial Congress Committee on the motion of 
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Mr. C. B. 1>M resolved that Manieipalitiei, Dt. & Loeal Boards 
and Union Committees should not boycotted at that stage. 
16th. Successful passive rewstance at Mnisbi Peta, Poona, 
where the Tata & Co. were to erect a dam in the rivers 
Nira-Mula and for 4his Govt, under the Land Acquisition Act 
had to squire the neighbouring villages ; the farmers of the 
vilUgas refused to be turned out of their land and resorted to 
Sityagroha or passive resistance (see p. 187.) 

At a meeting of the Senate of the Calcutta University 
Sir Asbutosh Mukheijee, the Vice-Chancellor, deplored the 
political excitement and revolt a^^inst educational institotioos; 
he hoped with the co-operation of the senators to promote the 
good name and reputation of the University, 
l8th. The Satysgrahi farmers at Mulsbi Peta continued to 
obstruct the work of the dam of the Tata & Co. ; on the inter* 
vontion of Mr. Kelxar of Poona a compromise was effected 
with the result that the Satyagrahis returned to their homes on 
being promised that the work will be suspended for 6 months. 
19th. Annual meeting of the Bombay Millowners’ Association 
under the presidency of Mr. Rahimtulla Currimbhoy ; in bis 
address he referred to the demands of labour, the Lancashire 
agitation ogainst the raising, of the Indian import duty and 
the question of Imperial preference; Sir Dinsbaw Wacba 
urged the necessity of taking steps to increase the output of 
Indian Mills in order to cope with the increased demand. 

20th. Sirdar Pratap Singh, Kditor of the AhaU, arrested at 
Lahore under Sec. 124 A. 1. P. C. 

Punjab Govt, press communique declared the Districts of 
Lahore, Amritsar and Sheikbupura to be proclaimed areas 
under the Seditious Meetings Act for a further period of six 
mouths from the date on which a previous similar declaration 
ceased to operate. 

2 lit. Judgment delivered in the Nagpur Liquor Biot ease; 
out of 11 persons, six acquitted and five sentenced to B. I. 
22nd. Mr. J. B. Petit of Bombay announced the formation 
of a new political party ealkd the Indian progressive 
Federation ; ” — H. H. the Aga Khan consented to lead tito 
party for three years after his return to India. 

23vd. First Kerala Provincial Conference under the |Nre- 
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Atontf of Mr* T. Prokaiam ; fneai betwoon tbe Poliea atui 
tbo OMHM operators (see p. 184). 

Seoretanr M tbe U. P. Cktogreas Committee submitted t 
repoH on the pcogress of M-C O movement in tbe U. P. to the 
Qeneral Secretory of AH India Congress Committee. 

At the. Imbore Municipal elections non -co-operators oap> 
tmed meioritp of seats by defeating the old conservative 
conneillors. 

24tii. Tbe first Reform Conference at Calicut assembled under 
the presidency of Mrs. Annie Besant to combat N-C>0 ; Dewan 
Bah^ur M. Krishnan Nair delivered a speech on behalf of tbe 
Reception Committee attacking N-C-0. Resolutions passed 
supporting the Reforms and condemning N-C 0. 

Mrs. Sarc))ioi Naidu addressed a large meeting of ladies 
in Bombay on ” Women and National work ”, in tbe course 
of which she emphasised the part which women most play in 
the work of Swaraj. Women resolved to discard the shame 
of foreign cloth and take to spinning and to band -woven cloth. 
25tli. Murderous Mob outbreak at Malegaon, Nasik 
distr&t, ending in serious loss of life and property (see p. 190). 

Mob outbreak at Giridki, Sonthal Perghanas due to a 
ptdiee Sub Inspector firing on the crowd (see p. 192). 

At Lheknow tbe Dy* Commissioner tried to inaugurate an 
Anti-Rerolutioiijary Ijcague, but it ended in an uproarious 
meeting of non -co-operators under tbe lead of Mr. Shaukat Ali. 
2BUl. Mahatma Qandbi at Karachi interviewed deputations 
of students and Kbilafatists ; be addressed a public meeting 
where he condemned disorderly behaviour in meetings and 
tbe holding of unauthorised hartals ; in addressing tbe non- 
co-operating Municipal Councillors he urged nationalisation 
of education and added that since it meant teaching of Hindi 
and the running of spinning wheels, no financial difficulties 
would be experienced by refusing Govt, grants. 

A new.Ct'ganisation called *' The Ijeague of Peace and 
Order” formed under official inspiration at Lucknow to oqmbat 
the N-C-0 movement ; Mr. A. P. Ren was elected president. 
SOtti. Pniyab Provincial Conference held at Rawalpindi 
under tbe presidency of Hakim Ajmal Khan (see p. 194). 
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Assam Coolia Exodus~GarUa outrsga oa coolias at CliaiMlpar>- 
Hartal and atrika at Cluttacong and Chandpur— Tha Afglian “bogsy** 
started by siipportais af Gael. — Gandhi* Raading intarvfaw — Amritsar 
Gurdwara meeamant— Tha Ali Brathais* Apalogy Episada. 

2nd. Madras Govt issued a eommunique revising the Govt 
Servants* Conduct Rules whereby Government servants previ* 
ously debarred from joining polities were' now empowered to 
attend N-C O meetings and combat the N-C Q movement. 

3rd. At Karachi Swauii Govindananda was sentenced to 6 
years’ transportation for life on charge of sedition. 

Ail India Shia Conference at Lucknow under H. H, 
Mohd. Rahim of Bombay passed resolution to send deputation 
to enquire into affairs at Najaf — the holy Moslem shrine of 
which was reported to have been bombarded by the Allies. 

4th. Complete hartal at Chittagong as a protest against the 
notice served on ten leaders prohibiting meetiirgs and proses* 
*^sions ; in the afternoon, at the request of the Collector, matters 
were settled whereby prohibitory orders were withdrawn and 
the hartal was declared at an end. 

5th. Bombay Govt, issued a communique on the Shikarpur 
disturbances of 19tb April when a mob attacked the meeting 
of a Sabha which had declined to refuse Govt, grants, 
causing damages and injuring several persons ; armed police was 
requisitioned who drove away the mob and arrested six man. 

At a meeting of the Gurudwara Prabandhak Committee, 
Amritsar, under the presidency of S. Sundar Singh Ramgharia, 
resolution was passed declaring that in view of the hostili^ 
of the offieiah towards the Gurdwara movement, the Sikhs 
should resort to passive resistance to protect their rights. 

The Ahmedabad Municipality passed a resolution that 
the sale of spirituous liquor, whether country or foreign, should 
be immediately stopped within the municipal limits of the eity. 

In reply to allegations of conspiracy with the Amir Of 
Afghanistan, Manlana Mahomed Ali in a Press note comidetely 
denied any such activities on his part and challenged the Gtoyt, 
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and Mr. Montagu to publish authoritatively whatever they had 
against him. 

6th. The first Maharashtra Conference under the new 
Congress Constitution based on Hnguistio basis assembled at 
Bassein, Bombay Presy. under Dr. S. B. Munji of Nagpur. 

7th. Pt. A.-jun Lai Sethi, N-C O. leader of Seoni, was 
sentenced to 12 mouths R. I. for national work. 

Ill reply to the Simla Municipal Committee welcome 
address, H. E. Ijord Reading condemned violence committed by 
the people disregarding M. Gandhi’s advise to abstain from it. 
8th. Khilafat and N-C-0. meetings prohibited at Calicut and 
the leaders served with notice under section 144 Cr. P. C. 
prohibiting such meetings. 

9lh. Mr. V. W. Joshi of Akola, a non-co-operator, was 
sentenced to 41 months K. I. under section 124 A, I. P. C. 
lOth. Meeting of the Working Committee of the AlMndia Con* 
gress Committee at Allahabad; various resolutions were passed. 

The Council of the Deccan Sabha adopted the report 
of its Sub Committee on the Indian Press Act of 1910 ; the 
Report demanded the repeal of the Act. 

11th. The Afghan bogey — The Pioneer & the Leader of 
Allahabad roundly challenged Mr. Mahomed Ali to say 
definitely whether directly or indirectly he was not in com- 
munication with the Amir on the subject of invasion ; in reply 
Mr. Mahomed Ali emphatically denied the charge. 

Allahabad Dt. Conference under the presidency of M. 
Mahomed Ali was largely attended by Congressmen from all 
over India ; all speakers referred to rumours of the iropending 
arrest of leaders and added that they were not afraid of it. 

At a meeting of the Amritsar Central Gurudwara Com- 
mittee question of passive resistance was discussed ; programme 
was drawn up to ronsolidatc all the forces of the panth with a 
view to fortify the community against aggression. 

13th. Madras Provincial Educational Conference was held at 
Palgbat under the presidency of Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar. 

The Gandhi-Reading interview at Simla (see p. 223) 
held on this and the following days. 

14th. Non Brahman Political Conference at Belgaum under 
the presidency of Mr. Jagdeo Rao Bhau Saheb Pawar, who 
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t>i)oke oil Ihe ditficuIUes of noti-Brahmans in improving their lot 
and called Mr. Gandhi the apostle of polished barbarism ! The 
Conference supported the Reforms and condemned the N*C*0. 
15th. Large meetiugl held at the Idgah, Simla, on this and 
following dtys where Messrs Gandhi and Liypat Rai delivered 
speeches touching on the interview with Lord Reading 
(sea p. 223) and made collections for the TiUk Swaraj Fund. 
20th. Govt, of India issued communique to remove misconcep- 
tions that had arisen In the public mind as regards Sir Henry 
Dobbs’ mission to Kabul, but nothing particular about the 
work done by the mission was published. 

Gurkha outrage on coolies at Chandpur (see p. 193.) 
2l8t. Hartal at Chandpur due to Gurkha outrage continu- 
ed for several days together ; all shops were closed^ schools 
emptied, courts boycotted and the seivants of oHicials, 
especially Europeans, left and no food was sold to them. 

23rd H.artal at Chittagong on account of the Gurkh.a outrage 
on coolies at Chandpnr — continued for days. 

23th. The A. 6. Railway union met at Chittagong and after 
It prolonged sitting declared a general sympathetic strike to 
last till the cooly repatriation was justly settled by the Govt. 

Mass meotinga were held at Chittagong when universal 
syinpalliy was held out to tho stranded coolies of Chandpur 
and collections were made to help them. 

26th. In a communique H. E. the Governor of Bengal express- 
ed the opinion that he could not properly undertake from 
public iuuds the re|>atriaiion of tho coolies from Ch:snd(iur on 
the principle that in cases of labour disputes the altitude of 
the Govt, should be one of neutrality. Ijaler on Behar Govt, 
undertook to repatriate the coolies from Asansu! but the 
Bengal Govt, remained firm. 

Mr. C. R. Das and Mrs. Dm at Jalpaiguri making house 
to house collections for the coolies and the Tilak Swaraj fund — 
about Rs. 15,000 collected. 

27th. Sardar Sardiil Singh, Secretary, Sikh Gurudwara and 
Punjab Provincial Congress Committoe arrested at Lahore 
under Suctions 124— A & 463— A. I. P.'C. 

Huge^N-C U meeting at Jariauwalla^ l^i^jab, under fjala 
L'Ui>.at Hal, fur the Tilak Swarai Yubd' oolleofioos. 
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East Beugal Steamer Service stopped owiug to sympathetic 
strike of the meu making common cause with the Ry. strikers 
for the repatriation of the Assam Coolies. — ICxtensive strike 
over East Bengal ; at Dacca, Naraingunj, Goalonda, etc., all 
work-men down tools in sympathy with the coolies. Courts 
and schools closed. 

28th. Ladies’ meeting at Chittagong — ornaments freely pulled 
but and given over for supitortiiig the strikers and the coolies. 
29th. Sir Henry Wheeler visited Chandpur, and made inves- 
tigations on the Gurkha outrage on the coolies and affairs at 
Chandpur generally. 

At Calcutta under the auspices, of the Bengal Labour 
Federation, Mr. C. F. Andrews delivered lecture in connection 
with the cooly exodus at Chandpur and strongly inveighed 
against the Govt, for their inhuman actions and refusal to 
repatriate (see p. 201-4). 

At a Meeting at Diiisjpur Mr. C. R. Das criticised in 
strong terms a letter of Dr. Rabindta Nath Tagore against 
non-co-operation ; he said it did not befit the poet to criticise 
the N C O movement by keeping away from the heart of the 
movement. 

Public apology offered by the AH Brothers for some 
of their speeches which had a tendency to incite to violence, 
under instructions of .Vt. Gandhi (see p. 22S). 

Gurkha soldiers brought over to Chittagong in view of 
the Inrtal and strike. Great commotion in town as another 
outrage ns at Chandpur was anticipated. Strike spread to all 
sections of ])eopIe at Chittagong including lawyers and 
school boys. 

30th. Govt, of India in a press communiq.ie intimated sus- 
pension of criminal proceeding against the AH Brothers in 
view of the publication of their expression of regret and 
promise for the future. 

Lord Heading made an important pronouncement on his 
Govt.’s policy at the Simla Chelmsford Club (see p. 227). 

31st, Gnjrat Political Conference at Broach under the presi- 
dency of Mr. V. .J. Patel who urged everybody to work for 
Swand by cleaning tbeir souls of tbo blot of untouebability 
and promoting temperance, encouraging spiniiiog wheel and 
collecting utouey for the Tilak Swaraj fund. 
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Chief Evenle.— Deadlock in East Bengal for the Railway and 
Steamer strikes— ' All-India collections for the Tilak Swaraj Fund — 
N-C-O anti-drink campaign at Nagpur — All-India repression by Oist. 
Magistrates issuing orders under S. 144 and sending non-co-operators 
to jail on police report. 

let Prof. Raj Krishna Bose, a N-C-O worker, sent to .jail on 
police report of a speech at Cuttack and on bis refusing to 
give security — large public meeting bold at Cuttack to rejoice. 
2nd. Gujrat Provincial Khilafat Conference held at Broach 
under the presidency of Moulana Mahomed Ali (see p. 234). 
3rd. Major Ferrar, Dt. Magistrate, Lahore, served notice on 
the Secretary, City Congress Committee, prohibiting the bold- 
ing of a private Committee meeting for members only. 

At the seconds day’s proceedings of Broach Khilafat 
Conference, Mahatma Gandhi mo%'ed a resolution expressing 
indignation at the ** cruel treatment ” meted out to the 
Khilafat workers in the N.-W. Frontier Provinces. 

5th. At a public meeting at Miizufrarjuir for inaugurating 
the Tirhoot Liberal League, a resolution was passed that 
there was no necessity for organising the proposed league. 
Congress organisation being suflicient to ventilate the public 
grievances. 

Ill a public meeting the citizens of Jubbulporc passed 
resolution rciiuesting Mahatma Gandhi and the leaders con- 
cerned to disclose the whole affair of the suspicious Simla 
interview in detail to the public. 

7th. Govt, of Bengal issued the Wheeler report on the 
Cbandpur cooly outrage ; it was a white-washing report and 
condoned the use of force on the coolies, maintained the 
Govt.’s partisan spirit against labour and N-C-O, and threw 
all the blame on the iion-co*operators (p. 203). 

The A. B.’Ry. authorities gave the strikers an ultima- 
tum and admitted now recniits ropl.aciiig the old staff whole- 
sale ; but the new recruits had to fly away because markets 
were closed against them and moiiials refused to serve thorn. 
8th. The Maharashtra Congross Sub-Comniittce issued its 
report on the Malegaoti riots. 
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12th. Punriit Makhan I.al Chatnrvedy, Editor of Kamvirt 
arrested at Julibulpure under Section 124 — A, 1. P. C. Ha was 
garlanded, worshipped and taken in a huge procession by the 
people to the police station. 

14th. The Revd. H. P. Walsh, Bishop of Assam, issued 
a report on the administration and arrangements in oooly 
camps and hospitals opened for them at Chandpur in which 
he spoke very highly on the good work of volunteers. 

All India Congress Committee meeting at Bombay under 
the presidency of Gandhi ; reiolutions were passed authorising 
he Provincial Congress Committees to spend the Tilak 
tjwarajya Fund for furthering the cause of N-C-O ; other 
resolutions on the duly of N C O lawyers and what Indians 
should do concerning Angora were also passed. 

15th. Mahatma Gandhi and the members of the All-India 
Congress Committee were welcomed by the citizens of Ghat- 
kopar, Bombay, who presented the Mahatma with a cheque for 
Ks. 40,000 for the Tilak Swaraj Fund 

At a meeting in Bombay the Standing Committee 
of the All India Trade Union Congress passed resolution 
that one anna per head should be levied from all the affiliated 
unions for funds to carry on the work of the Congress and 
the resolution was passed appealing to all members of the 
Committee to stand by nomination to any otlice or to any 
Council made by the Trade Union Congress. 

16th. Serious riot between Hindus and Mahomedans at 
Chintamoni in Kolar l)t ; police opened fire to disperse crowd. 
19th. Belgaon Dt. Khilafat Conference passed resolution 
declaring that they would have to declare an Indian republic 
in consultation with the Congress, if Great Britain directly or 
through the Greeks, openly or secretly, fought the Turkish 
Govt, of Angora. 

20th. I^ala Lajpat Kai debarred from entering Kapurthala 
State for the Tilak Swaroj Fund collection. 

23rd. At Simla H. E. the Viceroy received and replied to 
an address by a deputation of 33 representatives of the 
Ahmadiya community of Mahomedans ; the deputation 
emphasised that the Ahmadiya community was started with 
the object of launching a campaign against the foolish, un- 
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Islamic anil nnpeacelul doctrines abont Jeha^l among .(be 
Moslems but urfed the Khilafat grievances. 

At tbe Poona Deccan Sabba meeting, tbe Hon, Mr. 
Paranjpye, Education Minister, dwelt on some of tbe schemes 
for tbe educational advancement of tbe Bombay Prpeidency. 

Mr. Patbak, a non co operator pleader of Bbandara, was 
sentenced to 1 year R. I. for refusing to give security. 

Tbe C. P. Kbilafat Committee at Nagpur passed a 
vote of confide'nce on tbe Ali Brothers and urged tbe Centra) 
Khilafat Committee to adopt all stages of N C 0 programme 
including civil disobedience at onco, 

The Khoreal Shooting Case — a Mr. Retd, manager of 
KborealvTea Estate, was charged with grievous hurt by a 
revolver to a cooly, tbe father of a girl whom, it was alleged, 
be wanted for his lust ; High Court Sessions with an European 
tTury tried and acquitted tbe accused. The case created a 
sensation and exposed the planter’s life in Assam. 

25th. Ulema Conference at Patna held under the presidciicy 
of Moulajia Abu) Kalam Azad to organise Moslems divines. 
26th. Govt, of India issued communique on the formation of 
a committee to visit Fiji and enquire about the conditions of 
Indians there with a view to supplying of Indian coolie labour. 

Rev Norman Bennett, chaplain, Lucknow, invite*! mem- 
bers of all India Gongrejs Com. to a garden party to be held next 
mouth; for this be was transferred from the station by the 
Government. 

M. Hakim Saycedur arrested at Cal. for Khilafat work. 
27lh. The Nagpur Municipality passed a resolution for the 
stoppage of all kinds of liquor, whether foreign or country, from 
the municipal area, in order to promote abstinence and to 
improve the economic condition of the people. 

28th. Dr. M. R. Cholkar, the prominent N-C-0. leader of 
Nagpur, who was ' prosecuted for sedition was discharged by 
tbe City Magistrate for want of proof and evidence. 

Babu Basanta K. Mujumdar arrested at Goalando for bis 
work in connretion with the Ry. and Steamer Strike. 

29th. Sirdar Saulnl Singh Cavoissour, Secy, Sikh League, 
transported for 6 years on sedition charge for his work in 
connection with the Gurdwitra, 
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Chief Events : — Tilak Swaraj Fund over-subsciibcd one crore — 
Riot at Dharwar — Karachi Khilafal Conference — All-India Congress 
CommiMee meeting at Bombay — Huge bonfire of foreign clothes at 
Bombay. 

Ist Tilak Swaraj Fund came up to about One Crore and 
fi^e Uks of rupees. 

University of Djicca came formally into existence. 

Police at Dharwar opened fire on a riotous crowd before a 
liquor shop where there was picketing. 

4th. Lucknow Liberal League passed resolution expressing 
indignation at the Govt, of Bengal's callous and indilfereut 
treatment of the question of the Assam coolio exodus. 

The Autumn Session of the Bengal Legislative Council 
opened under the Presidency of Nawab Sir Shamsul lluda. 

5th. Serious disturbance at Aligarh between the people and 
the Police in connection with the conviction of a political 
prisoner. Several killed and wounded. 

6th. Thana District Local Boards met to considdr the Anti- 
Drink campaign resolution which authorised the Municipalities 
and Local Boards in India to picket and close liquor shops 
within their respective area. 

7th. The U. P. Liberal Association presented an address to 
the Viceroy at Simla (see page i56). 

8th. All-India Khilafat Conference at Karachi — Maulana 
Mahomed Ali presided (see page 236). 

Madras Labour strike. H. E. the Governor met the 
labour leaders and fixed responsibility on them for any 
recrudescence arising from the strike. He attacked the non- 
co operators and opined that the strike had been engineered 
mainly from political motive. 

9th. The Tamil Districts Non-Brahmana Conference opened 
at Tinnevelly presided over by Bao Bahadur A. P. Patro. 

3 
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12th. Bombay Municipal Corporation voteda jloyal addrasa 
of welcome to H. R. H. the Prince of Walea, tbeire being only 
two diisentient Non-co>operatora. 

Mr. C. F. Andrewa proceeded to Simla to aaiiat Mr. S. K 
Stokca with regard, to the queation of forced Ubour in the 
Simla Hilla. 

Calcutta Corporation decided to present an addreaa of 
welcome to the Prince. 

14th. H. E. the Viceroy at Simla received and replied to an 
address presented by the Marwari Association of Calcutta on 
matters connected with Indian trade. 

The Dhiirwar District Conference at its meeting on this 
and next day passed resolutions condemning the high-handed- 
ness of local officials in the shooting affair and demanded an 
independent commission of enquiry (see under 1st). 
l5th. Madras Provincial Congress Committee (old) meeting 
at .Madras. Hoginning of a split. 

16th. The Government of India replied to the Chairman, 
Delhi Piece Goods Association, that the Governor-General in 
Council, while fully realising the injury to India’s trade by the 
continuance of the disputes over imported goods, considered 
that Govt, intervention was not likely to expedite matters. 
17th. Mr. Yakub Hussain released from jail at Coimba- 
tore, on giving an undertaking that bo would not go to 
Malabar. 

First meeting of the now Madras Provincial Congress Com- 
mittee at Trichinopoly. Split accentuated between Mr. C. Ra- 
jagopalaobari’s party and .Mr. S. Kasturiranga Iyengar’s party. 
18th. B &. O. Leg. Council commenced at Patna under Mr. 
8. Sinha, President. 

19th. Report of the Indian Press Act Committee was 
published at Simla (see p. 433). 

The Lahore Municipality passed resolution condemning 
the Legislative Assembly debate which attempted to whitewash 
the Martial Law administration and officials in the Punjab. 

The Indian Central Cotton Committee, recently appoint- 
ed by the Government of India to advise on the development 
of cotton trade and industry in India, met in Bombay on 
this and three following days. 
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20th. Mahatma Gandhi arrived in Poona to open various 
memorials on the first anniversary of the death of Mr. Tilak. 
The Municipality presented him with an address printed on 
Khadi. He unveiled a bust of Mr. Tilak. Mr. Eolkar. in 
thanking him, referred to “ several nnpraetioal details ” in the 
N. C. 0. programme which, he said, Mr. Tilak would have 
got amended. 

21st. The Bepressive Laws Committee under the Chairman* 
ship of Dr. Sapru commenced its sittings at Simla. 

The Madras District Congress Committee had the follow- 
ing resolutions passed at t public meeting : — 

" This public meeting of the citizens of Madras severely 
condemns the arbitrary and un)ust orders of extornment 
passed by H. £. II. the Nizam of Hyderabad against Messrs. 
Paisley, Bisvanath and others, and by H. H. the Raja of 
Pudukotta against Mr. S. Satyamurthi.” 

22nd. Sir Dinshaw Wacha, as President of the Western 
India National Liberal Association, wired to Viceroy and the 
Secretary of State protesting against the proposed increments 
in emoluments of I. C. S. men as inferred from recent replies 
of the Secretary of State in Parliament. 

23rd. Lahore Municipal Committee passed resolution con- 
demning retention of the Seditious Meetings Act in the 
District. 

24th. In reply to mischievous attempts of interested people, 
Dr. Rabindranath Tagore reiterated that he had never been 
against non-co operation and said that ho was in full .accord 
with the spirit of non co operation and was entirely with 
Mahatma Gandhi. 

Disturbance at Matiari (near Sind, Hyderabad) owing 
to clash between local Khilafatists attd Aman Sabha. 

25th. The Report of the Indian Railway Police Committee 
deaKhg with questions of railway police, its personnel and 
organization, handling and guarding of goods, protection of 
passengers, pilgrim traffic etc. published. 

Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer, Editor, Independent, was ordered 
to furnish a personal bond and two sureties of ten thousand 
rupees each ; in default, one year’s imprisonment, Surety 
not being given, bo was sent to jail. 
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Bombay Legislative Council commeneed at Bombay under 
Sir N. Cbandravarkar, President. 

26th. The Ministry of Self-Government, Government of 
Bengal, issued a oireolar to ail municipalities protesting against 
hartals and passed orders to penalise licensees who followed 
hartals. 

Lahore City Congress Committee under L. Duni Chand 
urged boycott of foreign cloth. 

27th. In Bombay Legislative Council, Rao Saheb Desai’s 
resolution re women suffrage was hotly discussed. 

Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri and the Maharao of Culch 
were presented with the Freedom of the City of London. 

28th. Mr. Girdhariial, Secretary, Jallianwala Bagh Memorial 
Fund, published accounts of the fund up to 30th June 1921. 

All-India Congress Committee met in Bombay and 
adopted resolutions to boycott foreign cloth, to abstain from 
official rejoicings during Prince of Wales’s visit, and postponing 
civil disobedience till alter the completion of work of .Swadeshi. 
29th. Monster meeting at the Chowpathy Sands, Bombay on 
boycott of foreign cloth. Mr. Mahomed Ali announced burning 
of foreign clotli in .Tnma Masjid. 

An “Agreed Summary” of the Gandhi Reading interview 
was published by the Govt, of India (sec page 229). 

31st. Mr. Gandhi lectured at the Parsi Sabha in Bombay 
on Swadeshi. 

At Bombay huge bonfire of foreign cloth worth millions 
of rupees was lighted by Mahatma Gandhi (sec page 219) 

The Editor, Printer & Publisher of the “Pratap" were 
convicted in the libel case by the Magistrate of Rae Biroilty to 
3 months’ simple iraprisonraont and Us. 500 fine. 



August 1921 

Chief Events : — Death anniversary of Mr. B- G. Tilak— U* P. 
Liberal Conference meeting at Lucknow — Meeting of the Working 
Committee of the All India Congress Committee at Patna— Beginning 
of Moplah rebellion — Sheriff’s meeting fiasco at Calcutta — The Muni- 
tions jCase Scandal and the prostitution of Justice. 

Ist The first anniversary of the death of Mr. B. G. Tilak. 
Enthusiastic celebrations all over India and burning of foreign 
cloth in several places (see page 251). 

Unveiling of a portrait of Mr. Tilak in the hall of the 
Municipal Council of Rajahmundry which had passed resolu- 
tions on 30th July last endorsing N. C.O. resolutions. 

Madras Legislative Council passed resolution, after oppo- 
sition by the Government, to reduce the number of Executive 
Councillors fixed for Madras from four to three at the earliest 
opporlunitj'. 

2nd. Central Kliilafai Committee iaeeUii»; uialor the auspi- 
ces of the Piirsi Itajkiya Sablia was held at Bombay, M. 
Gandhi presiding. Ro.solutions were passed condemning 
Greek atrocities in Asia Minor ; a purse for Rs. 5,300 was 
given by the Parsi Sabha to the Khilafat Coininittoc. 

Desabhakta Vciikatappaiya, President, Andhra Pro- 
vincial Congress Committee, who, togetlior with some 
other puldic workers of Guntur, had been arrested on the 
30th July, was discharged ; Magistrate saying that his stato- 
m.cnt was substantially true and the Desabhakta always main- 
tained peace. The Desabhakta said : “If you believe my 
statomciit, then believe also my (oltow-prisonors e(|ually 
innocent and discharge them.” The ether accused wore also 
released in the ovenning. 

Bombay Council passed a resolution on the motion of 
of Mr. Gholapi representing depressed classes, amended by Dr. 
Balliwalla, to the ctfcct that in order to bring education within 
the roach of all classes, free and compulsory primary education 
should bo the aim of the Government’s educational policy to be 
realised as early as pc *ssible. 
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3ni. The Madras Govt, appointed a committee to report on 
labour disturbances in Perambur, etc., since 29tb June 1921. 

Bombay Council at tbe instance of Dewan Bahadur 
Oodbole decided to appoint a committee to consider and 
report in all theif aspects upon tbe question of the drink and 
drug traffic, and their total prohibition. This was done. 

5th. Madras Legislative Council utumimoatly passed the follow* 
ing resolution moved by Mr. O. Thanikachallam Chettisr 

“That this Coancil iccommeiulB to the Oovernment that a statiding 
order be issoed to every officer or body of officers authorised to 
appointments to the public aerviees to give preference to candidates from 
the Kon>Brahman communities (including therein Christians, Mahom* 
medans and mcmber» of the depressed classes) until a proportion of at 
least C6 per cent amongst officers carrying a salary of Rs. TOO per mensem 
and upwards and a proportion of 75 per cent amongst officers carrying 
a salary of less than Ito. 100 arc reached, within a period of seven years 
from this date, so long as candidates possess .the minimum qualifira* 
tions prescribed by the rules relating to appointments to the public 
services, although such candidates may be less qnslifiod than Brahman 
candidates.” 

Munitions Fraud Case withdrawn — scandalous state- 
ment in court by the Advocate General which led to a serious 
agitation ending in Sir Thomas Holland’s resignation from 
the Govt, of India, (see p. 259) 

6th. Madras Council passed a resolution of welcome to the 
Prince. 

M. Gandhi at Aligarh with Mr. Mahomed Alt visited 
the latter’s National University, delivered a lecture at the 
Jumma Mosque ; said that tbe riots of 5tb July wore tho 
ugliest blot on the forehead of Non-co-operation. Mr. 
Mahomed AH touching upon the question of tho Afghan bogey 
denied to have- ever declared that Afghans were a lit nation 
to come and rule India. 

U. P. Liberal Conference opened at Lucknow under the 
presidency of Munshi Narayan Prasad Asthana who demanded 
punishments for the Punjab offenders, equal treatment of 
Indians in the Colonies and proper settlement of the Kbilafat 
as pre-conditions to peace in India (see p. 256) 

7th. Ijala l<ajpat Rai visited Poona on bis return journey 
from Karnatak ; an address was presented to him on bohalf of 
the Sarvsianika Sabha, Poona. 
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8th. Pandit Madaii Moban Malaviya lectured at Poona 
advocating Swadeshi and Charka. 

Mahatma Gandhi along with Mr. Mahomed AH visited 
Lucknow, Cawnpur, Moradabad etc, in the U. P. preaching 
Swadeshi and kbaddar. — The Lucknow Municipal Board's re- 
solution to prosont an address to M, Gandhi was negatived 
hy the President’s casting vote. 

12th. The Indian Parliamentary Committee including repre- 
sentatives of many groups gave a dinner in honour of Mrs. 
Uesant at the H. of C. on the eve of her departure for India. 
13th. The following message was sent by the Imperial 
Indian Citizenship Association of Bombay to the Secretary of 
State and the Government of India : — 

“The Council of tin; Ini|H:r!Al Indian Citizenship Association views 
with alarm and 6troii;«1y rvcciit-s tho agitation of European settlers of 
Kenya Colony with the object of forcing the hands of Government to 
assign inferior status to llritibh Italians in the colony and emphatically 
urge the Secretary of State for India to impress upon the Imperial 
Uovoruincnt the necessity of inaugurating forthwith the policy of strictly 
.'Mthcring to the principle of assigning to British Indians a status in no 
way inferior to tliat of any other class of II is Majesty’s subjects.*’ 

The following message was sent by the Imperial Indian 
Cilizonshi)) Association to the President, Indian National 
Congress, Nairobi : — 

“The CH'uncil h' roby assure 'heir brethren in Kast Africa in general 
and Kenya in panicular of their whulodicartcil sympathy and earnest 
rcKuIvo to support tlu ni in ewry constitutional way to obtain practical 
rocoonition ol thoir ulttims to ciuality in that p.'irt of the Kiupirc” 

The conferment of .a P. C. on .Mr. V. S. S. Sastri was 
aniioiinccd in India. 

15th. The Kerala patriots, Messrs. K. Gopal Monon, Madha- 
van Niiir and Mohidcon Koya wore released from Cannanoro 
jail on the completion of their imprisonment for six months. 

Ill tho Commons at question time Mr. Lloyd George 
announced that the Maharao of Cutch, Mr. Sastri and Sir W. 
Meyer would represent India at the forthcoming meetings of 
the Assembly of the League of Nations. 

16th. The Working Committee of the All-India Congress 
Coniniittco met at Patna and iiassed resolutions on collecting 
foreign clotb^ prevent its use, and on work for production 
and supply of Khaddar. Mr. Gandhi was asked to draw up a 
stutenifiit of India's foreign imliey. 
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At Caleatta Dr. Babindra Nath Tagore delivered a 
lectaro on National ednoation, in the course of which he 
'said that it was due to no external cause that the West now 
occupied a principal place in modern world. She had achieved 
that eminence because she had realised some great truth in 
her mind and carried it out in action. 

The Lahore Municipal Committee protested against the 
proposed visit of the Prince and declined to accord a welcome. 
17th. Pandit M. M. Malaviya lectured in Bombay on the 
necessity of securing changes in the contral constitution of 
the Government of India, 

The Calcutta Corporation, after discussing the draft of 
the Address of Welcome to ba presented to the Prince of 
Wales, decided to omit all reference to tbo Keforms. 

18th. At a luncheon given to the Afghan and Palestine 
delegations at the Savey Hotel, Ix>ndon, Mr. Cbottani declared 
that he and his colleagues of the Khilafat Deputation are 
returning to India completely disappointed. 

19th. Mr. Montagu, speaking to a deputation of Lancashire 
cotton industry and trade, said that it was useless to talk 
derisively of the smallness of the Indian electorate. He was 
perfectly confident that the wider the electorate the more 
protectionist would the Legislative Assembly be, and declared 
that to retrace tbo step of giving India fiscal independence, 

. besides being fatal to the interests of the Empire, would be 
fatal to Lancashire trade, because the resultant ill-will between 
India and Lancashire would be likely to jeopardise mutual 
trade for many years. He felt that there was a prospect of 
settlement if he could only persuade Lancashire that India 
must be approached on the question like Australia and Canada. 
Mr. Montague suggested that the deputation should appeal not 
to the Imperial Government, but to the Government of India 
and the Fiscal Commission appointed by the Govt, of India. 

Mahatma Gandhi is Assam on N-C-0 campaign. 

20th. Beginning of Moplah Rebellion at Tiruvangadi, 
Malabar (see page 26 0. 

2ist. A huge meeting at Lahore, presided over by liala 
L<dP<^t Rai, passed the following resolution : — 

"This mass meeting views with grave apprehension ami alarm the 
aetaal (amine eomlitions prevailing in the Punjab dne to sodden 
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Abnormal rbe in the price of food grains in spite of recent abundant rains, 
and eondesuis the calloos attitude ol the Oorernment in neglecting its 
duty to take all necessary steps to maet the situation 

24th. SherifTs meeting in Calcutta under Governor TiOrd 
Ronaldsbay to eoneort measures for welcoming the Prince 
of Wales was broken up by Non-co>operators (see page 262). 

2Gth. At a meeting of tbe Lucknow Medical Association, 
Dr. B. H. Tandon presiding, resolutions were passed protesting 
against tbe decision of tbe General Medical Council of tbe 
United Kingdom in not recognising Indian medical degrees 
on false grounds of inefficiency but really on racial grounds 
and urging tbe Government of India to establisb at an early 
date a General Council of Medical Education and Registration 
in India. 

Government of India Ordinance issued for proclamation 
of Martial Law in tbe disturbed parts of Malabar. 

27th. Tbe 27tb Session of Madras Prov. Conference opened at 
Taniore under tbe presidency of Janab Yakub Hassan ; for bis 
presidential address, be was subsequently sent to jail for 2 yrs. 
28th. Tbe Madras Provincial (Political) Conference at Tan* 
jore passed resolutions deploring tbe Moplab outbreak and 
deputing some members to visit Malabar to help in relieving 
tbe situation there, declaring boycott of Prince of Wales, 
advocating tbe boycott of foreign cloth, supporting anti*drink 
campaign, suggesting the stoppage of emigration, and recom- 
mending the abolition of untouobability of Panchamas. 

29th. Under the auspices of the National Home Buie 
League, the Bombay Provincial Reforms Conference opened 
in Bombay, Mre. Annie Besant presiding. 

Bfr. W. E. (Pussyfoot) Johnson arrived in Bombay O" 
fafe anthdrink campaign tour in India. 

SOth. Labour disturbances in Bombay mill areas. Lawlessness 
eontinaed and spread in Madras. 

Sardar Bab&dur Sardar Mehtab Singb, M. L. C., Public 
P t a jMc u tor and Deputy President of the Punjab Legislative 
TSodneil, resigned his official posts on the ground that the 
Stneomani Gurdwara Gommitttee passed a reecdution that Sikh 
membfs of Oouneil shpuld resign their seats as a protest 
agalaet tlM policy of coeieion and repressioD by Government 
to tike Gurdwara movement. 



September 1921 

Chief Events.— Mi^lah rebellion and military operationa in 
Malabar— Anett of the Ali Brotbeia, Or. KHdilew and other Moalem 
leaden— M. adopted the loin cloth— the great Karachi trial 

lat H. E. Lord Willlngdon made a statement in Madras 
Legislative Council rs disturbances in Malabar and labour 
troubles in Perambur. and other mill areas. 

Dewan Bahadur P. Kesava Pillai and Mr. V. N. Tewari of 
the Servants of India Society appointed members of the Indian 
Deputation to visit British Guiana to examine the scheme of 
Indian colonization by the Government of tha^ Colony. 

Campaign for boycotting foreign cloth and picketing of 
foreign cloth-shops began at Barabazar, Calcutta, causing 
practically a deadlock in business for the next three weeks. 
2n<L. Resolutions were discussed in the Madras Legislative 
Council fc a University, for the Andhras, reservation of seats 
in Cdleges for Non Brahman students, and Government help 
to schools teaching the Vedas to Non-Brahmanas. 

Sir T. Holland’s resignation from the Viceroy’s Council on • 
account of the. munitions case scandal was accepted. 

Sfdt The Viceroy delivered a speech re the political situation 
before the Indian .Legislature. 

Sth. Bengal Council— Resolution on woman franchise lost, 
37 voting .for . and -66 against the resolution. 

At the Imp^ial Legislative Assembly Dr. H. S. Gour 
moved a resolution to present a loyal address of welcome to 
the Prince oh behalf of the Indian Legislative Council as 
representing the people. Mr. Agnihotri oPPoa^d on the 
ground of economic and political situation of tke country. 
This was defeated. 

6th. Mr. Gandhi had a prolonged interview lasting negrUf 
3 hours with Dr. Rabindranath Tagore oh current polities. 

SUh. The Report, of ^ Indian . Sugor. Goasnuttee 
year, was -Issued, in ..a bulky volunieir>Wi!|^ng a siiHla<- 

mautai? noto byJlir, B.!J[*',Rs4ehahb aid agpiiR oofee’M.da^, 

eent bfMr. 0. W^nne Sa^. Tlia 4pmi|t # e r eew ii iiihiiiae d 
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the formation of an Indian Sagsr Board with five official and 
aix non*ofiieiaI members (all to be nominated) to organise the 
Sugar industry on the Java model. 

lOdi. At Calcutta, Marwari Chamber of Commerce saw M. 
Ghindhi on the subject of boycott of foreign cloth and picketing 
at.Barabazar. M. Qandhi rebuked them for not totally sus- 
pending the import of foreign cloth. 

11th. Monster meeting of 12,000 carters in Calcutta under 
the presidency of Swami Biswanand and attended by M. 
Ghandhi, Messrs. C. R. Das, and Muhamed Ali. Carters 
presented a purse of Rs. 10,000 to M. Gandhi for the Tilak 
Swaraj Fond. 

14th. Mr. Mahommed Ali aireated at Waltair. 

15th. Or. 8. Kitohlew arrested at Simla and taken over to 
Kataebi. 

16th. Mr. Gandhi at Madras touring with Mrs. Mahomed Ali. 

Twenty-seven members of the Indian Legislature met and 
resolved to form a party to be called the Democratic - Party to 
act an d vote together in the Assembly on the following vital 
questions : (l) curtailment of expenditure, (2) fiscal autonomy, 
(3) exchange and currency, (4) Indianisation -of services, 
(5) criticism of Government policy from the Indian .point of 
view. (6) complete fiscal control, and (7) other activities neees- 
aary to secure Responsible Government at an early date. 

Forty-six Volunteers arrested on aecbunt of pieketing 
fureign cloth shops at Burabaaar, Calcutta. 

Pir Ghnlam M^id, Maolvi Hassan AhaMd, Manlvi Nisar 
Ahmed and Sbri Venkataramana Sbankaraebarya arrested and 
taken over to Karachi. 

Monlana Shaukat Ali arrested at the Bombay Central 
Khilafat Committee Office and taken oirar to Kataefai. 

Mr. Gandhi warned by the Government of Madras nbt to 
pcoeeed to Malabar. 

ISih. Crowded public meetang at Lahwe under the presi- 
denqr of Lala Lajpat Rai passed resolution congratulating the 
■Mated leaders — Karaohi resolution repeated, 

Pir Badshah Mian of Bast Bengal senteaeed at Faridpiiw 
to 1 year’s B. L for his KUhdat ■qtivity->huge'erow4 of 90 
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thoussod moslems followed him but was prevailed upon to 
disperse in peace by Mr. Das and others. 

20th. Repressive Laws Committee Report published at Simla. 

Public meeting at Allahabad under the Presidency of Pt‘ 
Motilal Nehni passed resolution opposing any welcome to the 
Prince and censuring the Municipal Board members who voted 
for a welcome. 

Public meeting at Lahore under the auspices of Punjab 
Khilafat committee protested against the proscription of the 
Ulemas’ Fatwa by the Government. 

21et.. Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy was elected Deputy Presi- 
dent of the Indian liOgislative Assembly by exercise of the 
President’s casting vote, Sir Jamsetjee and Dr. H. S. Gour 
having both obtained an equal number of votes. 

The Ulemas and the Central Khilafat Committee held 
meetings at Delhi' to consider the situation created by the 
arrest of the leaders, and decided in favour of civil disobe- 
dience and confirmed the Karachi resolution. 

Dr. S. C. Baneiji of Faridpur arrested and sentenced to 
1 yr. R. 1. for N-C-0 work. 

Dt. Magistrate at Karachi issued ludicrous notices as a 
precautionary measure in order to avert any disturbances that 
might happen during the trial of Ali Brothers and others. 
22nd. In view of the shortage of khadder Mr. Gandhi issued 
message saying that people most be satisfied with a loin-cloth. 
“ Te set the example, I propose to discard at least up to the 
Slst of October my topi and vest and to content myself with 
only a loin cloth, and a chaddar whenever found necessary for 
the protection of the body.” 

In the Legislative Assembly, Delhi, Mr. Jadunath 
Mtgomdar’s resolution on Swaraj was debated with great 
animation and then withdrawn on the 29th. 

23rd. Mr. Jan Mbhamed Cbotani, one of the members of the 
Khilafat Mission wbieh had proceeded to England, returned to 
Bombay and confessed that bis experience bad been very 
disappointing. 

In the Council of State, Delhi, Mr. Samaldae’ resolution 
for equality of status for In^os ahd Europeans in Eeet Afrion 
was carried and accepted by Govt. 
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24lli. At Senate of the Calcutta UnivereitFi the Viee- 
Chanoellor, Sir Ashutosh Mookeijee, made the following impor- 
tant statement regarding the effect of the non-co-operation 
movement on education in Bengal : — 

“It is clear that between 40,000 and 60,000 young boys below the 
eollege age, hare left schools, have been render^ idle, and have bad their 
education interrupted if not finally brought to an end'at an age at which 
the time lost can hardly if ever made up. This wastage, rawngst the 
young biiys is nothing short of a national calamity.” 

The University bad lost Rs. 2,63,000 in the shape of 
examination fees. Sir Ashutosh appealed for public help. 

Noii-Brahmana Conference at Trichinopoly under the 
presidency of Mr. C. R. Reddy stigmatised N-C-0 movement. 
25th. Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta arrested at Chittagong being 
charged with rioting, 

26th. The famous Karachi trial of the Ali Brothers and 
other Kbilafat workers commenced at Karachi. 

27th. Mr. G. K. Devadhar and some other members of the 
Servants of India Society proceeded to organise non-official 
relief to the sufferers of Malabar. They were granted an inter- 
view by H. £. Lord Willingdon and were promised help. 

Mr. , Prabhudayal and other Congress-workers arrested in 
the Etawa district, U.P. 

28th. Dr. Abdul Karim of Benarei, the Kbilafat leader, 
sentenced to 1 yr. R. 1. for amicably settling a dispute. 

29th. The young Kumar Zamindsr of Garopalagud who 
presided over the Andhra Mahajsn Sabba meeting at Berbam- 
pur a few days before was arrested and sentenced to 1 yr. for 
N-C-0 work. Repression in Ganjam District started by 
several arrests and gagging orders. 

At Akola Mr. T. B. Paranjpe sentenced to 16 months R. 
I. for N-.C-O work. Congress officers at Sukkur, Sind, arrested. 
30th. Big meeting at Benares congratulating Dr. Karim for 
suffering for thp national work. 



October 1921 

Quaf Events : — Congfcss Workioff Committee meeting at Bom* 
bajr»^iiehiv>Vi|iara^‘avachariar controversy on the constitution of the 
Congress-— Govt, of India Memorandum on the position of Indians in 
the Dominions— All India Railway. Conference at Simla. 

lit The Pnojab Home Rale Conference met at Amritsar, 
Ijala .Laipat Rai presiding, and adopted N-C-0 creed. 

Heated debate in the Bombay Legislative Coancil on a 
member’s resolution, re preference for non-Brahmans in the 
pnblie serricea. All members expressed sympathy, bat 
deprecated eommanal jealoasies. On the Government member’s 
assuring sympathetic consideration if names of saitable 
eandidates were recommended by associations of non-Brahman 
commonitiesi the motion was withdrawn. 

The Andhra leader D. Oopalakrishnayya arrested at 
Berbampore. Sensation at Chittagong on gagfing order 
passed on Mrs. Sen Gapta, an English lady, wife of Mr. Sen 
Gupta; she disobeyed order and want aboat picketing. 

H. E. the Vioeroy at Simla replied to an address presented 
by representatives of Mahomedan Co-operators in the Papjab. 
2Mi, Mr. Radha Ramon Mitra, N-C-0 leader, Etawa, sen- 
tenced to 1 yr. for N-C-O aetivites. 

Mr. Gopabandha Das gagged at Cuttack. Babaji Ramdas 
arrested. 

4th. Mr. Gandhi and 47 All-India N-C-O leaders issued 
manifesto on Ali Brothers’ arrest and reiterated the sobetanoe 
of the Karachi resolution defying Government. 

Prof. N.. C. Baneiji and Sadhu Eripaldas sentenced to 
1 yr. R. I. for N-C-0 work. Mr. Sen Gapta released. 

Behar Khilafat Conference held at Arrah with M. Shah 
Badranddin in the chair. EArachi reeolation repeated. 

Sth. Working Committee of the A . I. C. C. met at Bomha/ 
and passed resolutions urging Indians to withdraw from tha 
Govt, service and to boycott fcreign cloth, postponing civif 
disobedience, and defining India’s foreign policy. 

7tfi, The India Office' issued correspondence between Mr,. 
Montagu and ImA Lytton ohtefosal of the Indian Legidative 
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AaiemUy to vote expenses of the visit of the Indian Student’s 
Committee to India. 

Sth. Memorandum issued by the Government of India on 
position of Indians in the Dominions as placed before the 
Imperial Conference by the official representatives of India. 
It suggested the appointment of agents of India in countries 
where Indian settlers are numerous and the adoption df a 
resolution by the Imperial Cabinet recommending to the Colo* 
nies the abolition of all disabilities imposed on Indians. 

Pt. B. K. Bhargava, president, Muttra Congress Com- 
mitted sentenced to 1 Yr. for N-C-0 work. His followers 
shouted Oandhi Ki jay and for this they were put into prison. 
9th. Second holocaust of British cloth at Bombay, lighted 
by M. Gandhi at huge meeting attended by over a lakh of 
oitisens when the Karachi resolution was reaffirmed and 
M. Gandhi made a long and impressive speech on N-C O. 

10th. Mr. F. A. Hadow, presiding over the annual sessien ^ 
of the Indian Railway Association which met in Simla, 
referred to the Railway Committee’s Report and said that, 
if the Government accepted and endorsed the unanimous 
conclusion of the Committee that English domiciled companies 
must go, it could not but give rise to a feeling of sadness, 
because these companies had done much in the past to. 
establish Indian Railways on a sound basis. 

At Lucknow a public meeting protested against the 
transfer, on political grounds at tbo express wish of the 
Government, of Rev. Norman Bennett, Civil Chaplain at 
Lucknow. The political reason was the invitatioa sent 
by Rev. Bennett to Mr. Gandhi and the members of the All* 
India Congress Committee to a garden party at the paraMsegt 
when there, were proposals lately to hold the meeting of the All- 
India Committee at Lucknow. 

12th. At a meeting of the Central Khilafat Committee' 
attended by representatives from all parts of India, including 
Burma, Mr. Cbotani, the President, expressed his disappoint- 
ment bt prejudices against Turkey of all responsible ISMtidi 
statesmen excepting Mr. Montagu. He said that the attitode 
of Enidend towards Turkey was more unfavourable then either 
that of Bltoiiee or Italy. 
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End of Nanksns maatacre trial — Mobant Narain Das 
and seven otherc sentenced to death, 8 to transportation for 
life, 17 to'7 jears B. I. 

Besides the resolution boycotting the visit of bis Boys 
Highness the Prince of Wales, the Central Sikh Ijeagae at 
its third annual session at Lyallpur also passed several other 
resolutions including one on Non>oo*operation. 

14th. Poona Municipal Council passed resolution refusing 
to welcone the Prince and to boycott bis visit instead. 

15th. Mr. C. Vijayaraghavaebariar, President of the Congress, 
issued a circular declaring that the meeting of A. f. C. C. 
fixed for 4th November at Delhi be postponed. 

18th. Pandit Motilal Nehru replied to President Vijayara* 
ghavachariar's circular re A. 1. C. C. meeting and confirmed the 
proposal to bold the meeting at Delhi on November 4th. 

19th. A meeting of the Jain Community of Abmedabad 
.pasjMd and authorised the President to communicate to the 
Viceroy and the Governor resolutions protesting against the 
arbitrary action of Junagadh Darbar in forcibly usurping their 
aaered places on the Shri Girnarzi and praying to the British 
Government to safeguard the interests of the community and 
to prohibit sacrilegious, acts on the part of Buling Chiefs 
concerned. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru issued an elaborate statmnent re 
“Law of the Congress : who shall interpret it % ” replying at 
length to President Mr. C. Vijayaragbavachariar. 

The Hon. Sir W. Vincent, Home Member, Government of 
India, visited Calicut and the Mopish area disturbed in con- 
neetion with the Moplah outbreak. 

20Ui. Government of India announced terms of reference to 
the Burma Beforms Committee presided over by the' Hon’ble 
Sir A. F. White, President of the Indian Legislative Assembly 
rearing to the composition of the Legislative Council, etc. 
The' Committee will submit their report through the Govern* ' 
ment of Burma to the Governor>Gie’nera1 in Council who will 
foHrmrd it with his. observations and recommendations and 
those of tto Govt, of Burma to the See. of State in Cowwil. 

Mr. j. M. Sen. Gupta and 17 other N-C-0 worlters' 
Chittagong sentenced to 3 months' B. 1. for N-C^p work. 
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Garkba Military police at Gbittagocg broke out and 
cummitted outrage on innocent sightseers during tbe removal 
of Mr. Sen Gupta to jail — many men wounded, none killed. 
21st Mr. Yakub Hassan arrested in Madras and taken to 
Tanjore on warrant issued by District Magistrate of Tanjore 
under sections 124-A and 153-A. 

22nd. End of Madras Mill Labour strike. 

Mr. A. P. Sen, President of the Lucknow Liberal League, 
wired to H. E. the Viceroy as follows : 

“ rbe Lncknow Liberal 1.6.11206 enters its respcctfol bnt emphatic 
protest against the position taken up by the Local Gorernment in the 
Select Committee on the Oadh Rent Bill. The Governor, who is an 
Honorary Member of the British Indian Association which represents 
Talnkdars, conducted the negotiations personally. The League fears 
that the general political condition is bound to become worse and still 
more critical by the growing agrarian discontent. On acconnt of the 
Government’s open partiality for the Taluqdars, a number of Zamindars 
and non Zamindar members in the Council and almost an equal number 
of officials will be pressed, as in the Select Committee, to vote with the 
Zemindars, thus defeating the amendments regarding heritable rights. 
The League respectfully invites attention to the situation.” 

U. P. Provincial Conference held at Agra under M. 
Hasrat Mohani ; resolutions passed on this and following days 
on the boycott of tbe Prince, use of khadi, etc., and reiterating 
tbe famous Karachi resolution, all standing. 

24th. Government of India announced tbe personnel and 
functions of tbe deputation to llritish Guiana consisting of 
Mr. G. Keatinge. Mr, P. Kesava Pillay and Mr. V. N. Tewary. 
25th. U. P. Provincial Khilafat Conference held at Agra 
under M. Abul Kalam Azad — Karachi resolution repeated. 
26th. At the debate in the British House of Lords on the 
situation in India, Lord Chelmsford declared that but for tbe 
Reforms tbe whole of India would have been anti-British. 
Lord Selbourne asked for an assurance that further changes 
in the constitution in India would not be made until the end 
of the ten years agreed upon. Lord Lytton said Government 
had never considered the question of going back on tbe Act 
of 1919 or of applying a different policy. 

H. R. H. the Prince of Wales sailed for India. 

30th. Moplah Riot : special police detachment attacked by 
the rebels near Cheruvayur resulting in the death of twenty-six 
Moplabs and e^ght among the Police. 

4 
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Chiaf Ev«nts. 7 -Tli« Katacki Sentence — All- India CongreM Com- 
miltae sanctioned qualified Civil Disobedience — Prince of Wales 
landing in Bombay followed by a 5 days' riot — Hartal at Calcutta and 
elsewhere — All-India repression started and gagging orders passed — 
Congress and Kkilafat volunteer oqganisations proclaimed unlawfid. 

Ist. Sentence of two yeara' rigorous imprisonment 
passed on AH Brothers and fonr others ; all acquitted on 
charge of’oonspiracy ; Rharati Krishna Tirthaii acquitted on all 
charges (see p. 291 ). 

Mr. Chotani of Bombay offered 50|000 spinning wheels 
and undertook to supply one lakh more to popularise Khaddar 
among Mussalmans. 

Ill the Commons Mr. Montagu in reply to Mr. Remar 
said thst ths hoyeott/of Kuropean goods was not reosiving any 
effective support from the purchasing community, and that tbs 
Gtovt of India were closely watching Mr. Gandhi’s proceedings 
and they would decide whether and when any action should 
be taken against Mr. Gandhi. 

2nd. The Speaker of H. of C. announced that the Empire 
Parliamentary Auooiation had proposed to present a mace to 
the new Indian Legislative Assembly. 

Judgment was delivered in the Malegaon riot case. Out 
of 113 accused 47 were acquitted and five senlenoed to death, 
remaining 61 accused variously sentenced. 

The Mopbla Riots : Martial Law Special Tribunal ,at 
Caliouf . delivered judgment against Ali Musaliar and 12 others 
sentenced to death, 22 transported for life and three others 
recommended for mercy. 

Triad of Mr. Yakub Hassaii, the N-C-0 leader, at Tanjore 
lor sedition in his presidential addeesa to the Madras Provin- 
cial Conference on 27th August. Mr. Hassan pot in a lengthy 
statement but did not defend himself. 

MiMilana Abdal. Majid Sheriar. a prominent Khilafatist, 
arrested at Medras for sedition and taken over to Tenjtm. 

Moulene Ahmed Sayld, Secretary, Jam'iat-ul-Uleme Hind, 
Delhi, Mnteneed to one year’s R I. for Khilafat work. 
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4th. A. I.C. G. Meeting at Delhi, Lala Lajpat fiai presiding. 
The civil disobedience resolution which was moved by M. 
Oandfai wm passed in a slightly amended form after a 
lengthy discussion and rejection of several amendments 
(see p. 293). 

Sir P Theagaraya Uhetty was ro*elected President of the 
Madras Municipal Corporation. 

Khilafat meeting at Howrah broken by Gurkha police 
resulting in a riot and firing by the police. 

Sth. Maulana Abdul Majid Salik, Editor of Zamindar, Labors, 
arrested under Section 153 A, I. P. O. 

In reply to a question in the U. P. Council tbeBi^of 
Mufaammadabad stated that Govt, did not |H‘opose to diselose 
what action would be taken against the U. P. signatories to 
the Leaulers’ manifesto of 4th October demanding the with- 
drawal of Indians from Govt, service. 

A, 1. C. C. meeting at Delhi continued ; Kuaehi resolu- 
tion reaffirmed and a Congress commission appointed to enquire 
into the Malabar riots. 

7th. Tbe DistrioJ; Magistrate, Tanjore, delivered judgnsent 
convicting Mr. Yakub Massan of sedition and senteneing him 
to 2 years’ imprisonment. Begarding the charge of bringing 
Govt, into hatred and contempt, Mr. Hassan said : — 

“Greater personages than myself have done that work only too well 
and have left no field for Indians to work upon in that direction. When 
Mr. Lloyd George generously gave away Thrace and Smyrna — the home- 
lands of the Turks — to Greece as a reward for the latter’s service in the 
War against the protest of the most important member of Uie British 
Empire itself, it was this act that lowered the British Govt, in the 
estimation of the Indian people and brought it into hatred and contempt. 
Sir Micbasl O’Dwyer and General Dyer snpptemrnted on Indian soil tbe 
Imperial Work of Mr. Lloyd George and they have eminently sneceeded 
in bringing down the British Uaj from the high pedestal of honour, 
justice, and trnth as it existed in the in'agination of the people ” 

Gk)vt. of India appointed Mr. Vonkatapathiraju, in place of 
Right Hon’ble Mr. V.S.Sastri in the Indian deputation to Fici. 

At Chittagong several Khilafat workers including M. 
Nazir Ahmed, tbe Secretary, sent to jail. 

In a press Communique the Dt. Magistrate of Malabar 
Btated that 900 Moplah rebels had surrendered. 

All India Hiiida Conference, special seauon, wbiidi ooiq* 
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Dienoed the day More under the preridenoy of -Lola Ijajpafc 
Rai passed resolutions endorsing the N-CrO prognunme. 

8th. Second Session of Chamber of Princes opened at DcAd 
by the Viceroy— only soma 30 Pi inces attended. ,V 

Qovernment nf India issued special terms to those- BritisiP 
public servants in India who, in consequenee of the introduction' 
of Reforms, wish to retire prematurely and whose applications 
are accepted by the Secretary of State in Council. 

Thirteen journalists representing Burmese Nationalist Press 
issued a manifesto boycotting the Whyte Committee, As thq 
Burmans demanded complete Home Rule without delay, wbteh 
the White Committee could not consider or recommend. 

Public meeting at Madras under Mr. 8. Srinivasa Iyengar 
passed resolutions protesting against the attitude of the 
Union Govt, in repatriating the Indian population of S. Africa 
and the embargo on the export of rice to S. Africa. 

Lord Chelmsford read a paper on India at a meeting of 
the Colonial I nstitutOi London; referring to the status of 
Indians be saw no justification for a Crown colony or a Pro- 
tectorate assigning to British Indians a status inie^r to 
other class of His Majesty’s subjects. 

9th. M. Gandhi presided over the Convocation of National 
College, Lahore, and conferred degrees on graduates. In a 
short speech be urged that no efforts should be spared to attain 
Swaraj by the end of December. 

Pt. Mbtilal Nehru presiding over the Delhi Provincial Con-; 
ference at Muttra made no speech, .because, he said, it was time 
for action and not for speech- miking ; resolutions were passed 
on civil disobedience,' boycott of the Prince and recommendijiig 
that tbb National Congress should declare to the world IndjA’a 
right tO; independent' sovereignty. 

lOth. Public meeting at Madras under ,Mr. S, Srinivasa 
Iyengar strongly condemned the repressive policy of Govt. 

At a public meeting at Liboro M. Gandhi, advised the 
people to help the Municipal Committee in the removal froin 
its present site of the Lord Ijawrenco statue which is insulting 
to Indians for its inscription. 

11th. Govt, of India artnoonced appointm'ent of a .committosr 
to formulate a scheme for the Indiauisation of thp Army. 

12tb. Oeptttatiob of 18 Oudfa Talukdars bqacM.hy 
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Rftinp:il Singh waited on H. E the Viceroy and pressed before 
him the thorny issues of the Oadh Rent Act. 

Mass meeting of 8ikhs at Lahore protested against action 
cl Oovt. in taking possession of the keys of the Oolden Temple 
and warned Oovt. that if the sacred keys were not returned 
before the 16tli., the birthday of Guru Nanak# serious discon- 
tent will prevail. Resolutions were also passed for boycotting 
the Prince and asking all Sikh members of the Legislative 
Council to resign their seats. 

Oovt. of India issued ordinance for trial by special magis- 
trates of certain offences committed in Martial Law area, Malabar. 

H. E. the Viceroy ordered release of 20 out of 86 Punjab 
Martial Law prisoners still in gaol. 

I3th. ^ Ahmedabad Provincial Congress Committee authorised 
Bardoli and Ananda Taluka in Surat & Kaira districts respec- 
tively to start civil disobedience from 23rd November. 

Mass meeting at Calcutta maidan attended by constables who 
were asked to give up Govt. Service and take to Charka. Some 
100 Indian constables gave up service during the next week. 

14th. Punjab Government announced their intention to 
divest themselves in a legal manner of the control of the Sikh 
Golden Temple at Amritsar, 

16th. Dr. P. Vardarajalu Naidu of Salem sentenced to nine 
months K. I. for N-C-0 work. 

Bhai Giirditta Singh of the KonuvjU'i Maru fame who was 
absconding for the last seven years surrendered himself to 
the police following the creed of ‘suffering* of the N-C 0. 

Public meeting at Calcutta and Bombay urged all to 
observe hartal on the 17th when the Prince lands in Bombay. 
I7th, H. R. H. the Prince of Wales arrived in Bombay. 
The Prince delivered the King's Mes.s:ige before receiving the 
Corporation address. Riots in Bombay for five days due to 
collision between loyalists and non-co operators (see p 30i). 

Astounding hartal in Calcutta in protest of the Prince's 
visit (see p. 307). Hartal also observed at Poofia, Madras, 
Patna, Delhi, and all large cities all over India following 
the Congress mandate. 

18th. Jamiat-ul-Ulema Conference met at Lahore, under 
M. Abul Kalam Azid, passed the following rosolutioii after 
aii excitiijg debate 
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'■The Jamiftt-nl-Ulms Conference dors not admit the trntfa or falsity 
of the atatemeuta pablislit!d in the nuws|iapcra regarding forcible eonrer* 
■iona of Uindna by Moplaha and other atrocith* wmraitted by them on 
Hindna, aa there Wl b-vn no proper investigation, bnt if the reports are 
tme, then the Ulemas condemn all snch action of Bfoplaha as the Koran 
never sanctioned forcible conversions to Islam. 

Other Resolutiona on the boycott of the Prince, discarding 
of all foreign cloth at religious functions, etc., were passed. 

M. Gandhi addressed a public meeting at Bombay at 
about the same time as the Prince landed on the boycott of the 
Prince where he set fire to a pile of foreign cloth. 

M. Gandhi in a press note on the Bombay riots said 
that all hopes of the success of mass civil disobedience 
were shattered by the riots at Bombay. 

At Calcutta, Bengal Chamber of Commerce and the 
European Association sent strong letters to tbe Bengal Govt, 
on tbe hartal of the 17th urging Govt, to suppress tbe N-C-0. 
activities (see p. 310). 

Volunteer movement in Calcutta declared unlawful by 
tbe Bengal Govt, (see p. 311). 

Arrests, conviction and gagging orders passed all over 
Bengal on Congress and Khilafat workers on this and the 
following days. 

M. Gandhi obsevved a 5 days’ fast for the Bombay riots. 
19th. The Prince at Poona received tbe Municipal address, 
laid the Maharatta War memorial and tbe foundation stone of 
tbe Siv^ji Memorial. 

Mahatma Gandhi issued a statement on tbe Bombay 
riots ; he also issued an appeal to Hindus and Muslims asking 
them to make peace with the other communities ; the two 
days of 'Swaraj’ during the Bombay riots, be said, had stunk 
in his nostrils. 

Series of Police raids in Calcutta during which Congress 
and Khilafat offices were searched and documents seized. 

20th. Manifesto issued by nationalists of Bengal enlisting 
themselves as volunteers in reply to tbe Bengal Govt, proclama- 
tion declaring volunteer organisation utdawful. 

First meeting of the new Madras Provincial Congress 
Committee gave particulars of S-vadoshi progress in its report : 

*M4,7u2 spinSng wheels were at work and 195 looms. Ebaddar was 
made in 38 places in the Tamil Province. Out of Rs t>0«000 provide for 
under (his head, Ks, was given out as loan without interebU for 
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8 monllit for sale of Khaddar. 150 students left sehools in puisnanoe of 
the non*(»H>peration policy.” 

Moplah Train Tragedy— when No 77 passenger train 
from Calicut to Madras reached Podanur station, carrying in a 
closed iron waggon a hundred Moplah prisoners, it was 
discovered that about sixty men had died of asphyxia. 

21st Moulana Ab lul Majid Sheriar sentenced to 2 years’ R. T, 

M. Gandhi issued appeal to the hooligans of Bombay. 

Jamiat'ubUIema conference at Lahore reaffirmed the 
Karachi resolution and strongly protested against the pros- 
cription of the Ulemas’ Fatwa which they reiterated. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council H. E. the Governor in 
a long speech referred to the political situation (see p. .315). 
22nd. Bombay University presented an address of wel- 
come to the Prince. 

M. Gandhi issued another manifesto to his co-workers to 
control the forces of violence before ho broke his last fast. 

An Agglo- Afghan treaty was signed at Kabul (p. 217). 
23rd. The Prince at Baroda entertained by the Maharaja. 

Mr. Gangadhar Rao Desbpande, the Karnatak leader, 
was sentenced by Dharwar Sessions Judge to 6 months’ simple 
imprisonment under 124 A, I. P. C. 

Sitamarbi Congress Office raided and broken up by Police. 

All Volunteer Associations declared unlawful in U. P. 

The Seditious Meetings Act applied to Delhi for six 
months. 

Working Committee of A. I. C. C. met at Bombay and 
reviewed the situation since riots there (p. <320). 

Indian Mining Federation and Ind. Min. Assocn. passed 
resolutions requesting Govt, either to strangle the coming 
Trade Union Congress at Jbaria or to afford protection to 
employers ; — for this some of their Indian members bad 
subsequently to' apologise in the open Trade U. Congress. 

24th. Mob disturbances, in Bangalore over arrest of Kbilafat 
workers dispersed by police fire. 

President and Secretary, Congress Committee of Rangpur, 
arrested. Similar arrests followed in other districts in Bengal 
and U. P. 

Secretary, Congress Committee, Cuttack, sent to Jail, 
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25th. All public meetings prohibited at Dacca under 6. 144< 
26th. FI. E. the Viceroy at Delhi replied to the address of 
the Punjab Chamber of Commerce touching upbn the political 
situation and affirmed his resolve that he would maintun ‘law 
and order’ at all cost. 

Indian Association, Calcutta, passed resolution expressing 
indignation and horror at the Moplah Train Tragedy. 

Volunteer Associations declared unlawful in Assam. 
27th. A meeting attended by about 5,000 Sikhs was held 
in Amritsar at which speeches were made condemning the 
Government’s action (such as recent arrests of Sikh leaders, 
etc.) as interfereiicu with religious freedom and expressing 
readiness to resort to civil disobedience. 

Bengal Congress Committee voted Mr. C. R. Das 
with full powers of tl.e committee in view of the grave 
situation facing them, and issued appo:il to the people 
to enrol as volunteers. The Bengal Kbilafat Committee 
followed suit. 

Congress and Khilafat volunteers arrested wholesale 
at Rangpur, Barisal, Chittagong and other places in E. 
Bengal. 

Assam Congress volunteers enrolled and reorganised. 

28th. Meerut City gagged for 2 months — Congress and 
Kbilafat offices searched and ransacked — so. too, nt Bahabad 
and other places of the U. P. 

29th. Priiico at Ajmer — complete hartal in town — all lead- 
ing Kbilafat and N C O workers arrested. 

Bombay Congress Comuiitteo passed re?.oluiion expressing 
regret for the Bombay disturbances, 

30th. The Committee appointed by Madras Government 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Knapp held enquiry at Coimba- 
tore re Moplah Train tragedy. 

H. E. Viceroy received a deputation of Delhi Mussalman 
loyalists and co operators re Mosjem grie\\ancc8 in Turkey, etc, 
and assured them of his eyinpatby and help. 

Mr. J. L. Bannoi^iea arrested at Rampurbat on sedi- 
tion charge. Messrs Phukan and Bardoii with several Congress 
workers arrested at Gauhati. 

Trade Union Congresa opened at Jharia under the presi- 
dency of Mr. J, Baptista (see App. p. 161). 
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Chief Events.— Prince of Wales* tour marked by hartals and 
turning back of citizens almost everywhere in British India— N-C-O 
revolt against ‘‘unlawful laws** of Govt— Wholesale Govt, repression— 
Lord Sinha’s resignation of Governorship— Arrest of almost all 
National Congress Leaders Messrs Das. Lajpat Rai. Motilal Nehru & 
others — Arrest of Indian Ladies on political grounds. 

Ist. H. M. The King wired to H. M. The Amir expressing 
pleasure at the Afghan peace-treaty ratified. 

H. R. H, The Prince at Jodhpur entertained by the State. 

Viceroy at Benares received address from Hindu University. 

At the Knapp Enquiry Committee on the Moplah Train 
Tragedy Captain Mathai 1. xM S. and Major Forrest 1. M. S. 
gave sensational medical evidence that the death of the 6 0 
out of 100 Moplahs was from asphyxia in an airtight goods-van. 

All'lndia Trade Union Congress at Jharia passed Swaraj 
and Swadeshi resolutions (q. v.) 

Messrs Phukan and Bardoli, Bars atdaw, of Assam 
convicted under S. 108 Cr. Pr. Code and sentenced to 1 year 
S. !• — 36 volunteers at Brahmanbaria convicted for picketing. 
2nd. Mr. C. R. Das issued message to Congress- workers 
dwelling upon the importance of non-violence inspite of great 
provocation ; also to enroll a million of con gross* volunteers. 

H. R. H, The Prince at Bikaner. 

Combined Conference of five Marhatta Congress Com- 
mittees led by Mr. N. C. Kelkar of Poona met at Akola to 
discuss their position under the Gandhian creed and expressed 
their strong dissent from the policy of the Congress. Resolu- 
tions passed opposing : non-violence in all cases, non* defence in 
courts, non-entry into councils and public boards and bodies. 
3rd. The Prince attended State Banquet at Bikaner. 

Non-co-operation — Lala Lai pat Rai, Dr. Gopichand, 
Messrs. Santanam, Malik Lai Khan and other Congress 
leaders arrested at Lahore for holding a private committee 
meeting in alleged contravention of the Seditious Meetings 
Act. Mr. S. E. Stokes, the American disciple of Gandhi, was 
arrested for writing articles exposing the begar scandal of the 
Hills and charged with sedition 

4(a) 
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4th. Yieeroy osme down to Calcutta iu view of the forth* 
opmiiig Prince's Visit to the city. 

Knap^ Com. Indian Members insulted by Mr. Reeve, the 
By. Itaspectbr, and prevented from examining the Fatal Van. 

C. P. and Berar Provincial Conference held at Akola 
nndee Mr. N. Kelkar and passed resolutions on this and the 
following day as at the last conference (see above — 2nd.) 

Sth. Non-co operation — At Allahabad Pt. Motilal Nehru 
was served with a notice that he will be held personally liable 
for any (Hsturbance during the forthcoming visit of the Prince. 

Anglo-Indians of Calcutta presented address to Viceroy 
and demanded that Anglo-Indian education be made a special 
preserve' under the central Qovt. and removed from the Minis* 
tens of Provincial Govts, as under the Reforms. 

Lord Siiiha’r resignation of Governorship of B. and 0. 
owing to ill health announced to take effect from 29 Nov. 
H. M. the King sent a message of regret. It was popularly 
believed that his resignation was due to difference of opinion 
and insubordination on the part of his European subordinates 
and a rumour was current that he was sought to be made 
a scape-goat by being required to arrest Mr. Gandhi. 

6th. Non-co-opbration— Master C. R. Das along with 4 
othw. volunteers arrested in Calcutta for peaceful picketing of 
elothrehop and selling Khadder — beaten by a sergeant. 

At Luekuow orders under S. 144 was passed prohibiting 
for 2 months all meetings and postings and distribution of 
leaflets on' boycott. Moul. Salamatualla, Messrs. Balmokund, 
Bhjpai, Mohan lal and other Ehilafat workers arrested. 

In Allahabad district Pt. Kapildeo Malaviya, secy. Dist. 
Congress Committee arrested along with office-bearers of the 
congress committee of the Saraon Tehsil. 

Pundits Mbtilal Nehru, Jawahar lal, l%ainlal and. 
Mohnn lad of the great Nehru family, Mr. George Joeeph 
(■Adjfer, ''Independent") and Messrs R N. Base, D. P. Tandoo 
(Chairman, Allahabad Municipality) E. Jafferi, G. S. Ifiara 
and other leaders arrested, and the offices of the Provinaal 
Gongress Ohmmittee and the Ehilafat Committee were 
t p^ iwh^ bnd all psiors tahen away. Allahabad meelsng lo 
jribet dieiegnles to the Ahmedabad Congress prohibited. 

7th. Mrs C. R. Das, Mrs. Urmila Devi, h6ss Suidtf 
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Oevi alooiT with 50 others arrested at Calcutta for 
Khadder, and locked up in jail. 

Pablio meetings and processions prohibited for two months 
at Darjeeling. Mr. J. L. Baneijee sentenced to two years' 
B. I. for alleged sedition. 

Calcutta Moderates under the lead of Sir Binode Mitter 
gave dinner to Viceroy who spoke on present situation; 

Sentence passed on Allahabad leaders charged with being 
congress volunteers ; trial held within the goal ; accused rofusing 
to plead. Pt Motilal Nehru sentenced to 6 months S. 1. and 
Bs. 600 fine; Mr. Tandon, 18 months and Bs. 260; Messrs Jaffri 
and B. N. Basu € months and Bs. 100 ; other cases adjourned. 

At the anavsl prise day at Mahbub CoUege, Secunderabad, the Hon. 
Col. 8. O. VnoSi Besident of Hyderabsd, said to the sindents that Indians 
bad a right to govern India because they were born here, and the British 
had a right to govern India because they came and conquered the country. 
All the trouble arose when they dealt with the question of right, but to 
every right there was a duty attached and the "d** always came before 
the "i". It was a safe guide for the Indians to make sure that they bad 
done their duty before they began talking of rights. Before they clamoured 
for a full day’s pay, they should make sure that they bad done a full 
day's work ! ! ! 

8th. Nomco-opeTation..— In Calcutta whole town in commo* 
tion over last day’s arrest of the ladies. Mr. C. B. Das and 
■party released unconditionally from jail on their refusing to 
find bail. They resumed picketing cloth-sbops and selling 
ELhadder joined by numerous other lady volunteers, specially. 
Sikh ladies ; Calcutta students came out in hundreds, joined 
the prohibited volunteer corps, and marched out with KiWlder 
on, seeking imprisonment. 170 arrested during the day. 

At Delhi Mr. Sursj Ban, Bar at-law, SecratSTy, Dist. 
Con. Com. arrested. — In the U. P. Legislative Council Pundit 
H. N. Kunsru moved for an adjournment of the House to 
consider the political situation when Governor Sir H. Butler 
dramatically entered, delivered a speech declaiming against 
picketing and disallowed Pt. Knnzru’s motion. 

9th. The Prince at Lucknow ; received the Municipal Address of 
loyalty und one from the U. P. Council. Partial hartal in town. 

Non*eo*opoisAion — Congress leaders of Coeanada District 
••nested under Section 107 Cr. P. C. — Mestcf Das at Ga^tte 
■sntenoed to 6 mimths B. 1. and Bs. 100 fine for pickfriogM** 
Xslreat ezoitemeut at Calcutta for pabblling of Wfrii bjr 
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European Military police and batch after batch of volunteers 
offering for arrest— 1?5 arrested in all. — At Basti, U. P., the 
Secy, and Asst. Secy., Tehsil Congress Com. sentenced to 
1 year’s R. I. under S. 108. — At Ballia Svami Brahmanand 
Bharati, a great religious leader, and Syed Manzur Hossaio 
sentenced to 6 months and all other local Congress leaders 
arrested. Mrs. Motilal Nehru issued message exhorting 
youngmen to enlist as volunteers and fill British jails. — At 
Amritsar Dr. Satyapal and Mr. Gurbakh Rai, national leaders, 
ordered to furnish security of Rs. 10,000 to keep peace for 
1 year, refusing which they were sentenced to 1 year each* 

At Madras, Criminal Law Amend. Act. Part ii (Unlaw- 
ful Associations) promulgated by Govt, order. 

10th. Non-co-operation — Govt, of B & 0. declared all Con- 
gress, Khilafat and other national volunteer associations 
unlawful. — Mr. C. R. Das, Maulana A. K. Azad, B. N. 
Sasmal, Padmaraj Jain, Ambica Pr. Bajpai, M. Akram 
iChan and in all some 150 arrested in Calcutta which 
became panic-ridden owing to Military parading streets with 
Lewis guns. Wave after wave volunteer batenes came upon 
the Police officers to meet imprisonment immediately after 
news of Mr. Das and the leaders’ arrest spread. Indiscriminate 
and wholesale arrests, house-searches, raids, etc by Cal. Police. 
Principal Heramba Maitra brutally assaulted by soldiers. 

At Allahabad .Mr. George Joseph sentenced to 18 months 
S. I. and fine of Rs. 1000 on one charge and 9 months and 
Rs. 1000 fine on second count. Pts. Gauri Shankar Misra 
and K. B. Mathur sentenced to 6 months and Rs. 200 fine. 

All Political meetings prohibited at Etawah U. P. 

Police raided Congress and Khilafat offices and National 
school at Gaya — Allahabad Municipal Board meeting adjourned 
siw die on question of presenting address to the Prince as a 
protest against all round repression. — At Lahore Police search- 
ed the premises of local vernacular Presses and of Lala Li^pat 
Rai, Pt. Rambhuj Dutt, Prof. Ruchi Ram, Mr. Sanatanam 
and other national leaders Lala Sham lal, i^itor of Kesari 
and six Akali Sikh leaders were arrested for contravening the 
Seditious .Meetings Act.— At Shialkot 14 Congressmen arrest> 
ed. — At Patna the Aladal Press was mercilessly searched by 
the Police for four hours and all papers taken out. 
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Gov. Geo, in Council refused .to accept resolution of the 
Legislative Assembly,. in last session, rs separation of judicial 
and executive functions, on plea of great expenditure^ Hon. 
Mr. Raaa Ali, Member, Council of State, wired to Viceroy at 
Calcutta emphatically protesting against policy of repression. 
11th. Non-co operation. — At Calcutta, Mr. H. M. Gandhi 
with a batch of Volunteers arrested for picketing. Congress and 
Khilafat offices were again raided by the Police and all docu- 
ments and papers seized. 

S). K. Chaliha, president, Assam Cong. Com. arrested 
at Gauhati. 

12th. The Prince at Allahabad attended official functions. 
Complete hartal in town ; all shutters of houses and all shops 
and bazars closed. In the deserted streets stray Anglo-Indian 
crowds and Govt, school students greeted the Prince. 

Non-co-operation at Dacca ; Congress and Khilafat Secre- 
taries arrested and all political meetings prohibited for one 
month. In honour of the arrest of Mr. Das and other leaders 
town was illuminated and a bonfire made of foreign cloth. — At 
Delhi Mr. Asaf Ali Bar-at-Law and 53 other national leaders 
arrested for being volunteers.— At Burma* Seditious Meetings 
Act promulgated at Bangoon, Mandalay, Insein and Hantha 
waddy. — At Lahore the trial of Lala Lajpat Rai and other 
Congress leaders opened. No defence taken by the accused 
“as they were convinced that the Government could not pay 
even a docent respect to its own laws.” At Pratabgarb Moul. 
M. A. Sherjvani sentenced to 18 months B. 1. 

I3tk. The Prince at Benares received address from Hindu 
University and degree of D. L. .Complete hartal in town 
except at Ramnagarof the Benares State. University students 
did not attend, hall being filled by Anglo-Indian boys. 

Non-co-operation — At Calcutta students emptied out 
of their classes and resolvad to remain on strike till the 
Prince left Calcutta. Dinner proposed to be given by the High 
Court Bar to the Viceroy cancelled; proposed visit of the 
Viceroy to the H. Court dropped. Howrah Bar boycotted 
for a week, pleaders net attending. 

In the Punjab, Govt, issued notification declaring Congress 
and Khilafat Volunteer organisations unlawful. At Delhi Mr. 
Asaf Ali seotenced to 18 mouths S, I. ; other volunteers from 
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6 to 12 montbt. Messrs Abdar . Behamao, Taqi, flbskar 
■ad other CDOgresa-meo arrested. At Poona pioketiiig qf 
iiQBor shops prohibited. At Patpa Mr. K. Koshin, See. 
KhiJafat ’Com, arrested. 

llsdns Ooanoil— bleated debate over the Moplah Train tragedy led 
by Mr. B. K. Sbnninogam Chettiar. “The appointmeat of Mr. Knapp, 
file Martial Law Authority of Malabar trader whom the dark tragedy 
happeited ae the head of the Coirmittee to enquire into ^ affair left 
the only ipoesible inferenee in the mind of the people, vis. that here 
as in the Punjab, a process of white-washing was in progress." 

14th. The Prince at Nepal. 

Non-co-opeiadon — At Calcutta 70 volunteers arrested. 
Cfdleges & Schools, except those of Govt, closed. At Allahabad 
Congress office raided by Police while a meeting of the 
Provincial Congress Com. was being held ; 64 members 
were arrested for voting for the volunteer organisation. 
At Poona Civil Besisters Messrs N, C. Kelker, Paranjpe 
(Editor, Swarjya), Bhopatkar (Editor, Loksangraha, Gokhale 
(Editor, Mahratta) Dr. K. Damle (Editor, Raja Karan) began 
picketing of liquor shops against Magistrate’s order. 

yioeioy received address from Bengal Mahajan Babha A in reply 
reiterated his claim for British jnstice and for "law k order." He referred 
to the events of 17th. Nov., characterised it as intimidation, coercion, 
nulawfnl pressure and threatening at which the "law-abiding" citizens 
having asiM for protection Govt, took all those steps against which 
there was an odtery of repression. 

15th. The Prince on shooting trip in Nepal. 

Non-co-operation — Messrs Bajagopalachari, Ramaswami 
Naicker and Dr. Btyam, leaders of Vellore, charged for picket- 
ing against drink. 

At Calcutta 200 volunteers out for picketing ; 120 more 
arrested. All over Bengal house searches, arrests and convictions 
of volunteers. Chittagong 'roll of honour’ up to datb repoHed 
to be 400, Sylhet 100, and Goubati 96. Wholesale strike of 
ship coolies for alleged snatching and stamping with foot upon 
Gandhi caps by some European Sergeant ; steamers in docks 
and jetties lying idle. Mufussil colleges gradually left by 
students. 

At Benares Babu Bbagwandas, Satyadev and Pt. Shiv- 
naraystn Misra arrested for publishing a hartal notice. 

Secretary, National liberal League, Calcutta wired to 
Viceroy protesting against police and military terrorism. 
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Lneknow labersl Leagoe vired to Vioavogr ind U. P. 
Gevfe. ft iviolutioD atroiigly protostiog agaioat uolairful Govt, 
npreaiion. 

At Poona poblio meeting held under Mr. Kelkar and hia 
friends proteating against the Magistrate’s order against picket* 
ing and asking the people to resort to civil resistance. Batohes 
of young men under the lead of Mr. Kelkar and other leaders 
begun picketing, were arrested, led to the police station and 
then let off. 

16th. Non-co-operation — Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar, ex-advo* 
cate Genl. of Madras, a moderate, issued manifesto renounc- 
ing his titles and seat in the Council in protest of Govt, 
repression and its unconstitutional interference with the liberty 
of the people. 

At Calcutta unprecedented volunteer enthusiasm — 400 
out, 120 arrested. 1 n Mofussil Bengal up to date arrests 72 
Naraingunj, 200 Madaripur, smaller numbers elsewhere. Cal. 
Medical College students joined strike up to 31st. Mr. C. R. 
Das issued appeal to people. Moderates manifesto headed by Sir 
A. Choudhury, Sir P. C. Roy and others against ruthless Govt, 
repression issued. 

At Allahabad 100 new volunteers enrolled. Mr. Kabasi, 
2od Editori Independent, sentenced to 6 months R. I. 

At Poona, Deccan Sabha passed resolution condemning 
order against picketing — volunteers continue picketing liquor- 
shops. At Lahore trial of Ltypat Rai & others resumed inside 
jail in camera inspite of protest. 

Moplah casualties since -outbreak issued : killed 1,826. 
wounded 1,500, captured 5,4v.0, surrendered 14,000 approxi- 
mately. 

17th. Viceroy met Pt. Malaviya in interview and discussed 
about suggested Round Table Conference. 

Non-co-operation — Calcutta — students strike complete 
and extending all over Bengal, flood of volunteers increasing — 
450 out, 250 arrested — volunteers courting arrest in larger 
numbers all over Bengal. M. Abdul Musabir Cbowdhury, 
Khilafat president of Silchar, Assam, sentenced to I yr. R. 1.; 
M. Akram Khan, Editor, Makamadi sentenced to 1 yr. R. I. for 
sedition. Cal. Civil Guards out— Bulls and pigs let loose in the 
streets with the placard "Civil Guard” 
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At Allahabad Pta. Sbatnlal & Moboiilal Nebro sentenced 
to 6 months’ 8. I. & Rs. lOO/. At Lucknow Pt. Jawabarlal 
Nebra same ; also to M. Sazena, Drs. L Sahani, S. Narain, 
Pt. 6. Bappa, Beni Pr. Singb, ^maohander, Lai Bahadur. 
Kbilafatistsi Hakim Abdul Wali, Satamutullab, Shaukat Ali* 
S. M. Nawab and others more severely punished : 1 Yr and 
Rs. 200/-each. 

At Lucknow Sir H. Butler at a Durbar outlined bis 
policy of represtion for alleged breaking the law and congra* 
tulated on the excellent results achieved which he detailed at 
length. 

At Ahmedabad, Surat and Nadiad Govt, took forcible 
possession of Municipal Schools which had previously been 
transferred to the control of National Education Board by the 
Municipalities. 

18th. Madras Liberal League under Sir P. S. Shivaswami 
Iyer wired resolution protesting against Govt, policy of repres- 
sion. Dewan Bahadur M. O. Parthasarathy Aiyangar wrote 
to* Govt, relinquishing titles, etc, to save the “last little self- 
respect still lingering in me”. 

At Calcutta 700 volunteers out, 300 arrested. 

19th. B. & O. Govt, notified that in response to representa 
tion of 14 Council Members headed by Mr. Hasan Imam 
repressive action under Cr. Law Amend. Act to be postponed. 

In Bengal Council, Governor made a long statement on 
repression and non-co-operation (see p. 327). Heated debate 
led by Mr. S. N. Mallick. At Calcutta Pt. Malaviya bad a long 
interview with Mr. C. R. Das- in the goal — 530 volunteers 
out picketing, 250 arrested. Mr. Wajid Ali Pani, the celebrated 
Cband Mia of Karatia, sentenced to 3 months R. 1 d; 
Rs. 90,000 Security ! 

Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas and Pt. H. N. Kuzru bad 
long interview with M. Gandhi at Subermati Ashram. 

At Lahore, Mr. Stokes sentenced to 6 months S. I. ; 
Lala Tiilokchand sentenced to 3 months S. I and 200/- fine. 
At Poona 300 shop keepars enrol as civil resisters picketing 
liquor-shops, many arrested, taken to the police station and 
then let off. 

20th. In- the H. of Commons Mr. Montagu replying to Mr* 
Ben Spoor said that there was no “repression” in India, only 
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aefcioo had been taken to prevent civil disturbanoea ana 
breaobea of public order. 

Allahabad Moderates. Messrs Baza AH, N. P. Asthana, 

O. L. Agarwala, Iswari Saran, D C. Banerji and 20 others 
issued manifesto in reply to Sir H. Butler (see 17tb) emphati- 
cally protesting against Govt, policy of repression. 

Madras Vakil’s Association passed resolution protesting 
against abuse of the Criminal Law by Govt. 

Hon. Lala Sukhbir Singh, Member, Council of State, 
wired to Viceroy suggesting Round Table Conference under the 
Chairmanship of H. R. H. the Prince of Wales ! 

Non •co-operation — At Allahabad 56 volunteers con- 
victed and sentenced. Security of Rs. 2000 of the Independer 
forfeited. 100 volunteers including Mr. Jairam, Congress 
Secretary and Pt. Malaviya’s sons and nephews arrested for 
picketing a school. At Lucknow S volunteers convicted and 
20 arrested. At Delhi Lala Shankar lal sentenced to 4 months 
B. I. along with 35 others: At Calcutta 700 volunteers out, 
320 arrested ; lady volunteers out in increasing numbers from 
this date. Children arrested and then let off, cried fmr 
re-arrest and surreptitiously entered the lock-ups. At Pirojpur 
Sreemati Saraju Devi and school -)>o.v»i arrested. At Dacca I>r. 

P. C. Ghosh and others arrested. At 1’anchi 40 arrested. At 
Hyderabad, Sind, Mr. Daulatrain, Cong. Sec. sentenced to 2 
years R. I. And so on all over India. 

21st. Malaviya Deputation presented address to Viceroy on ‘pre- 
sent situation’, in reply to which ho said that he could not comply 
with their request of suspending repression (see pp. 332-6). 

Gandhi in reply to Lord Ronaldshay’s last speech (19th. 
see p. 327) said that the political situation was the creation 
of the Govt, and that be for one did not want any conference. 

Mr. P. Muhammad Khan, M. L. A made press-statement 
strongly opposing Round Table Conference which was bound 
to be infructuouB like Gandhi-Reading and the Das'Ronaldsbay 
interview. Ho thought that Govt, knew people’s grievances 
well enough and a conference was useless ; that he would 
oppose it in the council if proposed. 

Non-co-operation.— -At Allahabad Pt. Malaviya’s sons 
and nephews released ; others convicted to 1 months R. I. At 
Vellore C. Rajagopalachari, Genl. See., Cong. & Subramanya 
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Sutri of Arni, Preaid. Pro7. Cong. Com. sentenced to 8 months 
B, I. At Ctdeutts 250 arrested. In MnfiEasil Bengal students left 
school and enrolled as volunteers. Haji Abdur Bashid, Viee- 
ehaitman Diet. Bd;, Noakbali, and M. Ibrabim sentenced to I yr. 

Behar Ctovt issued communique stating that in view of B. T. 
Conference recent political prisoners to be conditionally released 
— no one actually released as no one accepted the conditions. 

U. P. Governor refused to call special session ol Council 
on requisition of members to discuss the political situation. 
U. P. Chamber of Com, protest against the arbitrary order. 
22nd. Deputation of Bengal Moslem loyalists waited upon 
Viceroy at Calcutta to represent Moslem feeling on Khilafat. 

Prince at Patna received official welcome — town in bartal. 

Trial of Lola LajpatBai, Mr. Sanatanam, Dr. Gopi Cband, 
and Malik Lai Kban resumed in Lahore central jail, — they 
all refused to make any statement or tuke any defence as 
they did not recognise the court. Lala Govardbandas, local 
Cong, president, Mr. l5ilwar Singh, Secy, and many congress 
volunteers arrested, At Calcutta large number of mill-hands 
out from this date, 250 arrested. Vice- chairman, Darbbanga 
Municipality, M. Mohd, Jalil resigned official posts in protest. 
23rd. Pt. Malaviya bad long interview with Bengal Governor 
on the question of release of political prisoners convicted under 
Cr: Law Amend. Act, in connection with Round Table con* 
ference and left for Abmedabad to attend Congress. 

Non-co-operation. — At Calcutta 2000 volunteers out, 
500 arrested ; 18,000 mill-hands on strike ; Volunteer enthusi- 
asm and arrest kept whole city in commotion— many alleged 
atrocities by civil guards and their friends ; Messrs. B. N. 
Burman and Padamraj Jain sentenced to 1 yr. R. I. 

At Allahabad, a number of Rajas and Talukdars issued 
a counter manifesto against the Liberals' protest (20tb.) folly 
justifying Govt, action and citing the example of Russia as a 
warning ! 

At Poona civil resisters again out picketing ; — arrested 
and fined and fine realised by issuing distress warrants. Up 
to date number of civil resisters convicted : 260. 

24th, H. R. H. th^ Prince in Calcutta— great reception by 
the Europeans, the' Indian aristocracy and Council Members — 
complete hartal in the Indian quarter— city partially dark at 
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night owing to strike amongst municipal bands ; Indian 
quarter absolutely quiet and terror-striken. 

M. Gandhi in reply to the Viceroy (22nd) made a state- 
ment to a press representative alleging that the Viceroy was 
inciting the hSuropeans against congress-men by saying that 
the N-C O hartal was meant as an insult to the Prince. 

All-India Congress Committee under Hakim Ajmal Khan 
met at Ahmedabad on the eve of the National Congress 
session to consider resolutions to be passed in the open congress. 

Mrs. Motilal Nehru opened the All-India Swadeshi Ex- 
hibition at Ahmedabad before a large audience of congress- 
men, where amongst other things the complete process of 
Khadi manufacture was shown and explained. 

Non-co-operation. — At Nasik Mr. Oaka, municipal pre- 
sident, resigned. At Poona civil resisters continue picketing, 
some convicted and sentenced 3 month’s R. I. At Lahore 
volunteer processions broken up by a novel plan from this 
date, viz. water hoses turned on them. At Allahabad Mr. M. 
Desai, Elditor, the manuscript Indepmdtnt, sentenced to 1 yr. 
R. I. ; 62 picketers arrested. 

At Calcutta Mr. Satcowripati Roy, Swami Visudhanand, 
L. Lachman Singh, volunteei'-leaders, arrested. At Gauhati 
60 volunteers including leading pleaders arrested. 

25th. Entally riot at Calcutta started by drunken Eurasian 
Civil Guards who killed I and wounded 23 Moslems. 

At Benares Congress office broken up by police and its 
Sec. arrested — rush of volunteers in Uie streets — 150 arrested. 
26th. Indian Social Conference at Ahmedabad, Mr. K. 
Natarajan, president. Resolutions passed for abolition of untouch- 
ability, caste-system, drink, and extension of female education. 

All-India Ebilafat Conference at Ahmedabad under Hakim 
Ajmal Khan (for proceedings see pp. 137 34 Appendix). 

At Calcutta Police constable found shot dead at night. 
Police raid at Machuabazar where mosques wore alleged to 
have been broken upon and desecrated . 

27th. Indian National Congress in Session at Ahmedabad. 

All-India Kbilafat Conference — Independence resolution 
of Hasrat Mohani ruled out of order by the president. Upon 
this, after conference ended, Mr. Mohani appealed to his 
followers to stay and pass bis resolution. This was done, 
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Govt, of India appointed ttra.Racial Distinctions Commit- 
tee to consider the existing racial discriminations in criminal 
law between Indians and Europeans. 

28th. Fourth session of All-India Liberal Federation held at 
Allahabad with Mr. Govindsu'aghava Iyer as president (see 
p 88 Appendix). Ft. H. N. Kunzru, in bis welcome address 
as chairman, strongly deprecated Govt’s repressive policy. 

All-India Police Conference held its first session at Howrah 
with Rai saheb P. C. Biswas as president (see p 169 Appendix). 

National Congress rejected. Pt. Malaviya’s motion urging 
the Congress to declare its desire for a round table conference 
by a large majority. M. Gandhi said that personally he was 
neither for nor against any conference, but there was nothing 
in the Viceregal pronounccineiit which could justify such a step. 

Pt. Malaviya signed Congress creed and became ex- 
oflieio member of the All India Committee. 

At Benares Sirdar Abdul Karim Khan of Kabul with 30 
volunteers arrested. Fewer arrests at other places. 

29th. Second session of the All-India Students’ Conference 
held at Abmedabad with Mrs. Naidu as president, (see p 80 App) 

Burma Govt, ordered 32 Indians and 16 Burmans to 
leave Rangoon within 24 hrs. and not to come back before 
12 Jan. in view of the Princes’ visit ! 

Volunteer activity resumed in Calcutta. 

Public meeting held at Lahore despite prohibition under 
Seditious Meetings Act attended by 400, for which Lala 
Baisbanath and other congress leaders arrested next day. 

Commotion in Police Conference, Howrah, on the presi- 
dent being peremptorily ordered by the Insp. (3en1. of Polico 
to leave Calcutta for his outspoken Presidential Address. 
30th. 14th session of the All-India Muslim League held at 
Ahmedabad with M. Hasrat Mohani as president (see p. 68 
App), who pleaded for the dc(^]aration of Indian Independence 
at once, — the resolution was however defeated by a majority. 

Congress Working Committee passed resolution urging 
all Prov. Committees to enlist volunteers preparatory to civil 
disobedience to be started from 15th Jan. next. At Calcutta 
60 volunteers arrested. 

Slat. Poona picketing and arrests continued as before. 

Editor and Printer, Roappoa JRasI, charged with sedition 
and sentenced to 2 year 6 months’ S. I. 
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Chief Event*. — Prince’* Tour in Bntma. Medra* and C. P. — Kiel at 
Madra* on Prince’* vi*it— The Malaviya Conference Fiaeco — Re* 
pre**ion and Volunteer activity slackened— Trial of Lajpat Rail Raja* 
gopalachariar and other Leader* and their sentence — all-India prepara- 
tion for Civil Disobedience. — 

2nd. Indian Conferenco held in Csxton Hall, London, with 
80 Indians. Resolution* were passed endorsing those of the 
Indian National Congress. 

Ac Delhi 110 volunteers arrested. At Calcutta several 
mills closed owing to strike of labourers in protest of victi- 
misation of their leaders for joining N-C-0. 

H. R. H. The Prince arrived at Rangoon. 

At Allahabad Pts. Krishnakant and Govinda Malaviya 
re-arrested with a batch of volunteers — sentenced next day 
to 18 months R. 1. for enlisting volunteers. This was subse- 
quently reduced to 6 months by order of U. P. Govt. 

3rd. Pt. Malaviya and sponsors of the R. T. Conference 
issued invitations to 300 leaders all over India to join the 
Malaviya Conference at Bombay (see p. 353) 

Arrest of volunteers : Calcutta 80, Agra 52, Lahore 3, 
Lucknow 78 ; smaller numbers elsewhere. 

Punjab Univ. Convocation addressed by Sir Ashutosh 
Mukberji who was interrupted by loud shouts of Mahatma 
Gandhi ki jai” from many graduates. 

4th. Sj. S. Chakravarty, Beng. Cong. Commtt. president 
arrested at Calcutta and sentenced to 3 months for refusing to 
take oath and- give evidence in Court. 

7th. Lala Lajpat Rai & party sentenced to 1 yr R. I and 6 
months S. 1. Similar convictions of other congress volunteers in 
the Punjab — subsequently reduced by Govt, order to 6 months 
Dr. Sobram.tniam sentenced to 1 yr R. I. at Coconada ; 
Mr. Snndara Row to 6 months S. I. at Vizagapatam. 

V. Eunhamad Haji, the Moplah King, arrested with 
retinue and arms in Malabar —shot with 6 others on 20th. 

9th. At Calcutta ladies again out picketing. Ft. AmbicaPr- 
Bajpai, sentenced to 4 months’ B. 1. At Patna M. Eursaid 
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Hossain, K. S. Sinba and Jagat N. Lai sentenced from 6 
to 11 months S. I. 

lOth. Panjab Govt, issued solemn iraming against civil dis- 
obedienoe : They said —“Govt, will deal with Civil Disobedience 
by measures more systematic and rigorous than any which have 
hitherto been adopted.” Public consternation as repetition of 
Jhallianwalta apprehended. 

Le^slative Assembly met at Delhi — motion for adjourn- 
ment of the House to consider the “present situatioin” 
disallowed — Pt. Iswari Saran’s resolution urging Govt, to drop 
their repressive policy postponed. 

11th. Ladies meeting held at Lucknow Congress office led 
by Mrs. Abdul Quair and daughters of Hon. Pt. Jagat Narain 
to encourage men to join national movement and adopt the 
national programme of the Congress. 

12th. Sitamarhi proclaimed a disturbed area by B. & O. 
Govt. — punitive police costing Rs. 26,000 imposed upon the 
people for alleged N-G-O activity. 

Lala Girdbari lal, Congress Com. president, Amritsar, M. 
Daud Gaznavi and Mr. Sunam Rai arrested previous day 
sentenced to 1 yr. S- I, for enrolling volunteers. 

13th. H. R. H. the Prince in Madras attended official 
functions — town in hartal — mob outbreak in town and free 
street fight between Adi-dra vidian & Non- Brahman loyalists aud 
non-co-operators. Police and Military dispersed crowd by fire. 
14th. Malaviya Conference held at Bombay with Sir 
Sankaran Nair in the chair on this and following day (see 
p p. 353-60). Sir Sankaran left the meeting subsequently 
in great anger saying that ‘he would break the conference’. 
Sir M. Viswesvaraya then took his cbiar. 
iSth. Meeting held at many places at Calcutta to inaugu- 
rate civil disobedience. Civil resisters began picketing at Poona. 
Rejuvenated volunteer activity in many places in the U. P. 
and Punjab to launch wholesale Civil disobedience. 

16th. Racial Distinctions Committee appointed by the Leg. 
Assembly began to hold sittings at Delhi from this day — very 
little response from important Indian parties. 

17th. Congress Working Com. met at Bombay under Gandhi 
postponed civil disobedience till end of month in pursjupnee of 
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resolution passed at the Malaviya conference (see p. 366). 
Sir Sankaran Nair issued his famous press-letter explaining why 
be left the conference (15th) and denouncing Gandhi in un- 
measured language (see p. 357). 

Lady picketers began to be out at Lahore from this 
day headed by Kumari Lajjabati, Principal, Kanya Maha- 
vidyalaya, Jullunder, and escorted by volunteers. 

Ast Gaoler, Patna gaol, resigned to follow N-C-0. 

18th. Resolutions in the Legislative Assembly and the 
Council of State moved by M. Iswar Saran and Mr. P. C. 
Sethna respectively for round table conference defeated after a 
long and heated debate. 

19th. Gandhi replied to Sir Sankaran’s letter. Similar 
-protests to this letter was made by the Secy of the conference, 
Mr. Srinivas Iyengar, and many other leaders. 

Public meeting at South Calcutta under Mrs. Das broken 
op by police charge resulting in almost the death of a 
Bengalee lady visitor, Hemnalini Debi, alleged to be struck by 
the European officer in command. Babu S. Chakra varty 
sentenced to 1 yr. for volunteer enrolment. 

Babu Bhagwan Das at Benares released unconditionally, 
but he refused to go home and stayed under prison-conditions 
till all wore released or bis sentence of 12 months expired. 
22nd. Large N-C-0 meeting at College Sq. Calcutta, broken 
up by Police baton charge —280 arrested. 

23rd. Public meeting at Dacca held against Magistrate’s order 
dispersed by Police baton charge directed by the Magistrate 
ending in some 50 of the public seriously wounded. 

Lala Duni Chaiid of Ambala vrith followers arrested and 
sentenced to 6 months R. I. for picketing liquor-shops. 

25th. In Assam, on this and following days, tenants terroris- 
ed to pay taxes by Gurkha soldiers being marched, through the 
villages which made default in paying revenue following 
N-C-0., the new No-tax campaign. 

26th. Secretaries of the Malaviya Conference received reply 
from the Viceroy that he saw no use of further discussion 
about the B. T. conference (see p. 375); 

Serious riot ar Tittagarb Mill ending in police firing on 
the strikers— 2 kibed, 40 wounded, ^izada Hansr^j, presi- 
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d«nt, Jullander CongreM Oommittee, arrested for picketing 
liqnor-sbops. At Calentta 500 N>0-0 volnnteere arrested in 
pumerons large mass meetings all over the city. In Behar 
Conncil K. Mohd. Noor’s resolution urging withdrawl of 
repression passed against Govt. Gandhi left Ahmedabad for 
Bardoli in viev of starting Civil disobedience. At Allahabad 
big public meeting called by Mrs. Kamala Nehru held against 
Magistrate’s order. 

27th. Salanga hat tragedy, E. Bengal, in which armed police 
came in contact with picketors and opened fire, hilling a few 
and wounding many. 

Annual Conf. of Assoc. Europ. Chamb. of Commerce held 
at Calcutta ; Lord Bonaldshay said that Indian labour trouble 
was engineered by politicians. 

Durgadas Baid, Secretary, Amritsar Cong. Com. sentenced 
to 2 yrs. Bande Mataram., Lajpat Rai’s paper, suppressed at 
Lahore. During the month 4 other Lahore papers had their 
security forfeited : Pratap, Kesari, Akali, Khabardar. 

29th. Non-co operators of Surat under the lead or Messrs. 
Gandhi, Patel and Tyabji held conference at Bardoli 
to enquire about the Taluk’s readiness for the No-Tax 
campaign — resolution was passed that Bardoli Taluk was 
prepared for mass civil disobedience. Notice was sent to the 
Congress Working Committee that unless prohibited the Taluk 
will stop paying land revenue under the direct lead of Gandhi. 

30th.. Secretaries, Malaviya Conf. again wired to Viceroy 
expressing readiness to meet the wishes of the Viceroy — 
no response made by latter ; Gandhi was asked to postpone 
last date of civil; disobedience for 3 days more which he did. 

Lala Lajpat Rai and- party released from jail as the 
Govt, came to the conclusion that the meeting for which he 
was convicted was not a public meeting. He wm re-arrested 
under a new charge under the Cr. Law Amend. Act ! ! ! 

3 let At the Bengal Council Prof. Mukherji’s resolution nr* 
ging the withdrawal of repressive orders of Govt, was passed 
by a majority after a keen debate defeating Govt, amendment. 

Cong. Working Com. under Hakim Ajmal Khan advised 
people not to take op mws eivil disobedience until Gandhi 
advised (see p. 389). 



February 1922 

Chief Events. — Suspension of Lsnd-Tsx in Guntur end Asssm 
district discontinued — The Chauri chaura outrage— Suspension of Civil 
disobedience by Gandhi — Beginning of split in N.C-O ccmp at Delhi. 

1st. Extra Military Police, Gurkha soldiers and armoured 
carr stationed in several villages jti the Guntur Dist. for their 
w/thholding taxes in pursuance of civil disobedience — cost of 
additional police and military ordi red to be realised from 
the people. Up to the end of January out of Bs. 1,473,000 
of the first JcUt payable to Govt, only some Rs. 4 lakhs 
were paid. 

Srd. Mr. N. O. Kelkar of Poona sentenced by Magfstrate for 
picketing liquor shops along with others ; campaign went on as 
before, up-to-date arrests in this connection being 500 at Poona. 

Ill view of resolution of All India Cong. Com. West 
Godavery Diet. Cong. Com. asked ryots to pay op land revenue 
so long held up in view of adoption of mass civil disobedience. 

•Strike at Toiidla By. Station owing to some Indian 
firemen being kicked and struck by an European foreman 
gradually spread ail over the E. 1. By. in the U.P. Military 
were called in to mount guard on stations. 

4th. Gandhi issued bis famous letter to the Viceroy and Govt, 
of India intimating the initiation of mass civil resistance by non- 
payment of taxes by the Bardoli Taluk under bis lead. Gandhi 
once more requested Govt, to revise their policy. 

5th. 60 Women volunteers accomiiatiied by large crowds 
paraded streets of Delhi in anticipation of mass civil disobe- 
dience. 

West Kistna Dist. Cong. Com.also advised ryots and land- 
holders to pay up land revenue so long held up. 

Ghastly mob outrage on Police station at Chauri- 
Chaura, U. P. resulting in the burning of some 22 policemen 
(see p. 390). Panic in Gorakhpur and Bareilly for a week. 

Biot at Bareilly — European Magistrate seriously bit— police 
opened fire killing and maiming many. Panic in the district 
for several days. British Infantry stationed In the town. All 

6(ad) 
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congress volunteers corps disbanded — oongren- workers of the 
neighbourhood arrested. 

6th. Govt, of India issued a communique in reply to Gandhi's 
manifesto "taking qp the challenge thrown out by Gandhi and 
repudiating that they had been following a policy of ‘lawless 
repression’ 

7th. Gandhi replied to the Govt, of India communique 
refuting their allegations and explaining why civil disobedience 
was going to be launched (see pp. 381-87). 

8th. Lord Curzon in the House of Lords threatened ruthisss 
repression in India if present conditions continued. 

9th. Gandhi came to Bomb.ay from Bardoli and held anxious 
consultations with Pt. Malaviya, Jayakar, Jinnah, Natarajan 
and othors.of the Independent party on the affairs of Chauri. 
lOth. At Trichinopoly Messrs. P. Kothandaraman and Janab 
Y. Hussain sentenced to 1 yr. R. I. for N*C>0 work. On the 
previous day 40 picketers obstructing sale of wine licence 
arrested with all leaders. 

Mr. G. Ramchandra Rao of Cocanada. N>C>0 leader, 
sentenced to I month S 1. for refusing to take oath in court 
11th Working Committee of Congress mot at Bardoli and 
after long and anxious deliberations issued next day the 
famous Bardoli resolutions suspending civil disobedience. 

12th. Gandhi went on a five days’ fast to do penance for the 
Chauri Chaura and Bareilly tragedy. 

At Calcutta 2,000 Khilafat volunteers attempted to hold 
meetings at diffttrent places to express rejoicings at the con- 
viction of Moulaiia Abul Kalam Azad but were frustrated by 
the Police, '450 being arrested. 

14th. In the House of Commons, on the debate on India, 
Mr. Montagu made an important statement warning India of 
the ire of “ the most determined people on Earth ”, meaning 
the British. The debate revealed all through the most 
unseemly Juncker spirit of the members trying to overawe 
India into submission. 

H. R. H. The Prince of Wales at Delhi entertained at 
magnificent State functions for the next week. 

17th. Cawnpore Khilafat Comm, unanimously resolved to 
urge thr Cent. Khil. Com. to stick to civil disobedienee 
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iiispite of the BardoH decisions. Bong. Prov. Cong, and 
Khilaf. Com. also expressed dissent but accepted the Bardoli 
resolutions for the time being. 

24th. Meeting of the AlMiidia Con. Com. bold at Delhi at 
Hakim Ajmal Khan’s house to consider the Bordoli resolutions. 

The famous Delhi Resolutions issued partially abrogating 
the BardoH decisions— split in (be N C-0 camp beginning. 


March 1922 

Chief Events — Turn in Indian Politics — Mr. Montagu forced to 
resign to placate Lord Cuizon and other • imperialists — Mahatma 
Gandhi arrested— Stringent measures to siqspress Indian political 
development threatened from Whitehall . 

9th. Mr. Montagu, the Secretary of State for India, was 
forced to resign to placate the imperialists, Lord Curzon and. 
his party, and the Dyers and O'Dwyers in England. 

10th. Mahatma Gandhi arrested at Abmedabad for sedition 
(see p. 408). 

18th. The trial of Mahatma Gandhi— his written state- 
ment — the judgment. The Mahatma sentenced to Six years 
imprisonment — the same punishment as was awarded to 
Lokmanya Tilak. 


[Fuller chronicle inU be gweu in the nett Iseue of the Begitier.] 



Resume of Political Mov^nent 1921^2 

January ^21.— Agrarian diitnrbances in U. P, soppretaed by Police and 
Military force — K-C-0 among Btndents in Bengal and Punjab threatening 
a collapse of educational institutions— Dulm of Connaught arrived to 
inaugurate the reformed Councils— bojcott campaign started by Gandhi. 
February *21.— The first session of the new Councils at work— Aksli 
movement in the Punjab threatening trouble— Duke’s tour in Northera 
India ; his famous speech of ‘^forgive and forget*’ at Delhi — N>C-0 in 
C. P. in the shape of liquor picketing— Boycott campaign continued. 
March ’21.— Councils continued— U. P. Govt, preparing to grapple 
K-C-0 by force— Failure of N C-0 campaign amongst students and 
lawyers— The Bezwada Congress programme started by Gandhi and party. 
April ’21. — Arrival of the new Viceroy Lord Reading — Lull in K-C-0 
activity — the question of compromise raised in various quarters- hlgu 
expectations from Lord Beading all over the country. 

May ’21.— Strikes in Bengal— The Chandpur Gurkha outrage— Chitta- 
gong strike spread all over £. Bengal— The infrnctuous Gandhi-lleading 
interview— The All Brothers* apology episode. 

June ’21.— Strikes continued— The Afghan bogey started to blackmail the 
Ali Brothers— Controversy on the Gandbi-Re^ing interview— Hopes of 
Viceregal. boons so long anticipated extinguished. 

July ’21.— The Tilak Swaraj fund over-subscribed— Signal triumph of 
Gaudhi— Huge holocaust of British cloth started by Gandhi all over India 
—Moslem impatience gaining ground— Ulcma^s fatwa against serving in 
the Army and Police— Karaohi Kbilafat Conference repeating same. 
August *21.— Moplah rebellion at Malabar. Gandhi’s tour in Upper India. 
September’ 21. — Arrest of the Ali Brothers and other Moslem leaders— 
Policy of suppressing Moslem agitation all over India inaugurated— K-C-0 
campaign intensified by Gandhi— Gandhi adopted the loin cloth. 

October *21 .—The Karachi trial of Ali Brothers— Arrest of Yanab 
Yakub Hassan in Madras— rounding np of Moslem lenders continued— 
Campaign for the boycott of the Prince started by Gandhi. 

November ’21.— H. B. H. The Prince in Bombay— All India hartal- 
serious riot in Bombay— Govt, campaign of suppressing N-C-0 activities 
Inau^rated ,by Bengal Govt, by declaring N-C-0 volunteer organisations 
unlawful, followed by U. P.; Punjab and Assam Govts. 

December *21.— The great fight between Govt, and K.C-0 volunteers— 
Arrest of all Congress and Kbilafat leaders all over India— Repression in 
exoelsis— 20,000 Congress men arrested.— The Ahmedabad Congress declar- 
ing to start civil disobedience. 

Jenuery ’22. Malaviya Conferenoe at Bombay for Bonnd Table Conference 
elided in a fiasco.— All India preparations for civil disobedience— Gandhi 
to lead at Bardoli.— Guntur and Assam suspending land tax. 

Fd^aiy ’22; The Chauri Ghauxa emtrage in U. P. Gandhi’s break- 
down— oivil disobedienoo susp^ded. 

March ’2i 2. The Aneet Uw Ibbstmik— Hit impTiaonme&t for eix 
jrcMt— The end of e*«il <*ie6bedieaoe. 



India in 1 921 ’’22 

A Review of Political Events 

{For previous hislorp of Non-co operation tee the Indian 
Annual Fegister 19IB0 & 1921) 

india iu 1021 saw the greatest political struggle, covering the whole 
of the British possessions, that she has witnessed in her recent history. 
With its origin and causes we are not here concerned. The following 
is a general appreciation of the trend of .political affairs. Facts will be 
found summarised in the Chronicle, and. in detail} in the body of 
the book. 

Early in the year the fiat of non-co-operation had gone forth from 
the Indian National Congress. Inspite of all that could be done in 
the way of ‘*constitutionaT’ agitation, the Khilafat grievances remained 
as they were, the Punjab wrongs of 1911) remained uiiremedied, and the 
Reform, which meant greater expenditure and taxation and no real relief 
to the people, was taken as a means of further exploitation. Amidst 
utter hopelessness Gandhi’s constant preaching of non-co-operation 
spelled hope, and it began to take hold of the peo|de in the mass. 
The Duke of Connaught came to inaugurate the reforms and 
during the two months of January and February 1921 there was 
a display of festivities in connection with the Duke’s visit that bordered 
on the scandalous. Ridiculous attempts were made to boycott the 
Duke’s visit by Gandhi and his party, but they evoked no response 
from the people. Similar attempts were maile to draw students out of 
their colleges. Both failed, as the people addressed had no very clear 
conception of what non-co-operation was. The fact is that Gandhi 
and his lieutenants started just the wrong way about ; they first preached 
in the colleges and the courts— the two most perfect and powerful 
institutions that the bureaucracy has built in India ; and so long as this 
went on, Govt, watched their game with amusement. The most vulnerable 
spot of the Britifih administration in India is the great mass-million — the 
toilers in the fields and the labourers in the industries. Them the non-co- 
operutoft with all their political agitation could not reach till, by the end 
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of the year, the percnssion of Govt. mcasiiTcs at the t^op drove non-eo* 
operation more and more down into the maFses. 

In Northern India 

In January 1921 extensive economic distress gsive rise to a serious 
agrarian trouble in the U. P, The Oudh Talukdars still, retained most 
of their autocratic rights as in the days of the Nabobs. The Reformed 
Govt., which had only been strengthened by an accession from this class 
of unregencrate Nabobs, backed up the Talukdars, and the peasant move* 
ment was decried as rank bolshevism. The Governor, himself the head of 
the Talukdars’ Association, raised the frankenstein. This nascent 
*bolaIievism’ was sought to be nipped in the bud, and the result was wide- 
spread conflict between the mass of the peasants and the arm of the 
*kiw’. Riots occurred. Pol ice and military were drafted, and the 
peasant movement was broken with exactly that degree of meticulous 
care which the power-drunk aristocracy ever employ in such cases all over 
the world. 

In the Punjab, in the same period, was started a religions movement 
under religious reformers, called Akalis. The Sikhs, profiting by their 
experience of 1919 and catching the Gandhian doctrine, tried first to 
purge their soeiety of the many wrongs that had crept in their shrines 
and operated to keep them split apart. To regain their former glory 
the Sikhs had only to purify their joint communal life : such was the 
idea. But their movement was naturally watched with suspicion by the 
British authorities, joined by those anglicised Sikhs and debauched priests 
and conservatives who found nothing to their interest in the national move- 
ment. The Gurudwara Ptabandhak committee, the central body of the 
Akalis, has since then suffered much in the way of persecutions, and the 
Sikh reform movement was sought to be strangled on the plea that they 
were secretly working for a revolution. Every reform and reformer in India, 
unless started nnder British auspices, is suspect in the eyes of the 
authorities. Inordinate power brtfeds inordinate fear of its loss. It is 
just this fear which iu 1919 led Genl. Dyer to commit his ‘error of 
judgment* at Jhallianwala. And uucorrected errors give in time a 
shivering suspicion of every one about us. 

In Bengal, Behar and Assam, extensive indnstrial strikes characterised 
this period. The old inadequate wages and the new quadrupled cost of 
living were working havoc amongst the people, and the big capitalists 
and profiteers of the pre.viou8 yrars, facing a slump in business, began to 
efft^t redactions both in the npiubor of employees and in their pay. 
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Large numbers were thrown out of work, the working class could not 
support their families, people died from starvation, women com- 
mitted suicide for nakedness, and wretchedness stalked wide. Strikes 
followed, in the Railway, in the Steamer services, in coal Mines, in the 
Mills, in Tea Estates, in every industrial concern— mostly in the hand of 
Europeans. Gandhi’s creed entered here. Ttll the land, spin the ebarka, 
abjure industrial vice, wine and all that, the import ot the West to exploit 
the fool : — this new gospel was easily understood, and out rang from the 
heart of every wretched proletariat the shout of ’'Gandhi Mahauaj Kl 
JAI” ! Gandhi’s name worked like a balm to the tortured soul of the poor 
coolie and the workman. In the whole world Gandhi was the only man 
who was the friend of the poor, their sympathiser, brother— nay, their 
God, as they understood it, rather felt it, how or wherefore they cared 
not to think. But the hope of the tortured was the rage of the torturer. 
The very name of Gandhi exorcised vice. And if w'ork-people gave up 
all vice : lifiuor, gambling, cinema, western sport and trinkets, iinerics 
and foppishness— was it not turning society all topsy-turvy ? And 
if the dirty proletariat crouch not low, whine not more, stand upon their 
legs stiaight, refuse to do whatever and whenever bidden, begin to talk 
of honour and self-respect, mount the insufferable Gandhi cap over their 
head- was it not bolshevism undiluted 7 And thousands of men, the 
dumb cattle-like herds of men, (i\\ crying in one voice ’MAHATMA GANDHI 
KI JAi’ ! All this ma<ldened their capitalist masters. Urged by the 
planters, the mine-owners, the indnstrial magnates, and from political 
motives. Government sent Gurkha soldiers to quell strikes. In Chandpur, 
Chittagong, parts of Bchar and the U. P, there was such an exhibition of 
brute force on unresisting crowds of Gandhi-criers as wmuld gladden the 
heart of a Dyer. This only deepened the hold of Gandhi on the masses. 
Nature healed the torn flesh and Gandhi healed the heart. 


The Bourgeoise 

Non-co-operation itself did not make much headway amongst the 
bourgeoise at first. The great m'ddle class, the creation of that very 
bureaucratic institution with which the N-C-0 was at war, was touched 
only at the fringes. Barring a few high-souled lawyers, and a compara- 
tively larger, number of humbler wage-earners whom economic pressure 
siiucozcil into the fold of non-co-operators, the Indian bourgeoise lay bet- 
ween the proletariat masses under the grip of Gandhi on one side and the 
rnling higher classes with all their aristocratic entourage on the other. The 
British Govt, in India has always taken care to see that it did not become 
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BaOicienily tsarist to act as a Steam-roller bi*ating all other classes ini^ 
a (lead level of uniform ity. Still, lapses occar, as in the Punjab tn 
1919, and then the artful remedy of concessions, like the Befonnitis 
practised to rehabilitate the bureaucratic superiority and the further 
disintegration of the lower masses. This policy, which, like the 
pole star, has always guided the rulers at Whitehall, has nerer 
been clearly understood by their officers and underlings in India. 
In the year under review exactly this thing happened. Economic causes 
led to grave distress. Distress turned the mass-mind to Gandhi. Gandhi 
brought politics. And then the huge steam-rdler worked with all steam 
up. The mighty leveller rolled and rolled, and the bourgeoise and the 
masses were flattened out together in the same bed of Indian misery. 

Men like Gandhi flourish on defeat. The Gandhi stunts one after 
another are remarkably elusive as to their significance. Immediately after 
the failure of the boycott programme in the first 3 months of the year, the 
Bezwada stunt of a crorc of <*mcn, money, munitions” was started, the 
Gs.ndhi munition being the spinning wheel; It immediately leaped into 
success ; in less than another 3 months the requisite men and money flowed 
in, and it remained only for the munitions to come to enable Gandhi to 
declare Swaraj ! But this was the hardest part of the programme. Gandhi, 
however, rose equal to the occasion. A new, bold, and awfully impressive 
stunt was now started. British cloth all over India was to be burnt, and 
then Swaraj in 3 months, ran* the cry ! Huge piles of foreign cloth was set 
lire to, and millions upon millions of money wasted. This sacrifice, how* 
ever, was well w^orth the purchase. Into the heart of the masses was 
burnt the truth of home-spinning and home-weaving— the salvation, poll* 
tical and economic, of the Indian people— perhaps of all people on earth. 

It was wonderful how this frail, little, all-loving man, looking just 
like a peasant, went about at lightening rate all over India, applying 
the torch to piles of foreign cloth without the least hesitancy or ill-will. 
This unbending, unfaltering sacrifice made him look like a god ! And 
the masses caught the spirit. Hearts changed, stiffened, determined 
to throw up imported fineries. And if the mind is once made up, how 
long docs it take for munitions to come ? And more. If spinning 
wheels arc not ready, and homc-maiie cloth not sufficient in quantity— 
what then ? — better far to go naked than cover the body with the ensign 
of one’s* shame I Foremost in every sacrifice, Gandhi took the loin 
cloth, and discarded all other linen. The protection of the flesh, he gave 
unto the charge of the Gods. 

Such is the man ! 
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Rui theic wa» a rift in the late. The Moslems never anderstood binii 
amt their great leader, M. Mahomed Ali, though a constant attendant and 
associate of Oandhi, coaid not free himself fmm the traditional bane of 
the Moslem vis., violence. His great figure, his fiery oratory, the flashes 
of his eyes, the throw of his finger**, the whole expression of the man, 
glowing like the Young Turk, was any thing but non-violent. Still Gandhi 
was trying to change him inside out, and once sacccssfnl, he knew that 
the inner flame of the Maulana would make him a greater Gandhi. 
But fate decreed otherwise. 


The Moslems 

About the middle of the year the Moslem agitation over the Khilafat 
took a serious turn. The idea gained ground that Britain was helping the 
Greeks against Angora. 500 Ulemas or Moslem divines issued a Patwa 
or mandate that it was sin to serve a Govt, which was at war with 
Moblt'ros, and a campaign was startcil to induce Moslems to give up 
servii.g in the army and the police. In July 1921 a resolution was 
passed to this effect dt the Karachi Khilafat Conference, Mahomed Ali 
presiding. The great Moslem leader was snbseqnently sent to goal for 
2 years with hard labour, along with his brother Shankat Ali, Dr. 
Kitchl^w of Amritsar and 3 other very eminent Moslem priests. In 
August the Moplahs of Malabar rose in arms and all over India Moslem 
feeling rose to the highest pitch. Here was new work for Gandhi. He 
^Thcd to stem the tide; he tried to keep the Moslems non-violent, 
and on Nov. 4th. diverted public attention to a scheme of civil 
disobedience. His great infincncc with the Moslem leaders, and 
the way in which Bi-Amma, the revered mother of the Brothers 
Ali, and Mrs. Mahomed Ali absolutely relied upon him, made the 
whole Moslem world submit to his decrees. The way in which this 
wondiTful man has exercised his apostolic influence over men of all 
faiths and creeds has rightly earned for him the world-wide name of 
a second Christ ! His dream of a Hindu-Moslcm fusion was gradually 
coming to bj realised. On the 17th Nov. the Prince was coming to India. 
Gandhi now directed all his uniqup strategy on this stunt : the Prince 
of Wales was to be boycotted all over India, Hindus and Moslems must 
combine to do this, and non-violence was to be the essence of the 
new move— such was his fiat. 

The Prince of Wales 

The 17th. of November came. The Prince landed in Bombay. All 
over India a hartal or day of mourning was obier veil. All business was 
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closed. And an woeful riot broke out in Bombay lasting for full 5 days. 
This was the first defeat inside the Gandhi camp. But why was the 
Prince boycotted 1 What connection was there between the spinning 
wheel and the Prince ? Well, it was the usual Gandhi Btunt->a bait 
for inviting oppression and a means to have the many Indian vices beat 
ont of then'. The wary Bombay Govt, saw through it, and did not 
disturb itself further. But it was another tale elsewhere. 

A very critical situation arose after the events of the 17th Nov. 
The European community swallowed the bait, and took the hartals 
as an insult to their Prince. Northern India is very much like Ulster. 
Here lie the great European mercantile, landed and planter commu- 
nities, and the crop of Indian vested intercBts that have grown 
round them. The Oudh Talukdars and the Bengal Zamindars have their 
material interests bound up with their foreign masters. The harjals touch* 
cd (lie pocket of this Indian Ulster — indml, ever since the N-C-0 was 
launched, they had been the greatest sufferers, and the final success of the 
N-C.O meant their ruin. Now, the cry of insult to the Prince wap raised 
to deal a final blow to their dreadeii enemy. The Bengal and U. P. 
Governors were egged on to take the move first. The Congress volunteer 
organisations were proclaimed unlawful. In their wake soon followed the 
Viceroy, and then too Governors of the Punjab auil Assam, And what of 
the Aiinisters ? Inspite of the Ueforms, :l io still the rule in India that 
the Governor is the Government, ami the Government, if not kept on 
its proper bearings by men of such inflexible purpose as a Cur/on or a 
Kitchener, is the 1. 0. S. Now, in provinces of Northern India— the 
Indian Ulster— all the Governors, except Lord llonaldshay in Bengal, 
were elevated from the I. C. 8. This highly efficient corporation of morce* 
nary administrators have the knack of drying up everything indigenous 
tiial comes in their way. Tiie Ministers have shared the same fate as India 
under 2 ceiilurics of their rule. Both arc run dry. 

And now followed that mad rush of volunteers on one side and 
unspeakable repression on the part of Govt, on the other that stands as a 
land-mark in the history of this period in India. Never before did a Govt, 
go so wrong as now, and never before was the bureaucracy shown so 
nakedly as now. In 1919 Sir Michael O’Dwyer had some justification 
for his orgies, for the Afghans were there. But in Nov. 1921, with the 
British Prince and not tbe burly Afghans in their midst, the orgies of 
repression that were carried ont by the Government in the uamc of 
*law and order’ arc unparalleled in British history in India. Gandhi 
got what ho wanted. His wait the supreme triumph. He got non-violence, 
ho secured Hindus and ‘Moslems rich and low, boys of 10 and old men 
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of 80 | men and women, ladies of high families and the common women- 
folk, all bonnd np, all crashed down by the same iron hand ; 30 thousand 
went ' to gaol with smiling faces in the next two months. It was 
happy thought for Gandhi. 20 thousand for the Prince was at least 
some earnest for, say, 200 thousand for the country in the near future ! 
The sublime bureaucrat, European and Indian, grasped not this 
simple truth ! After this achievement, Gandhi could gladly go to gaol or 
do even worse. 

Great men have differed from Gandhi —Tagore, for instance. But 
few great men have the gift at once to soar in dizzy idealism, and, at 
the same time, to iake an avalanchic swoop upon action. A Tolstoy, a 
Holland, a Tagore, are mere idealists. The Master Carpenter was a Man 
of action. Gandhi, a weaver as he called himself, is a man of action. His 
idealism is high enough but it is his dynamism that makes him a Gandhi. 

Civil Disobedience 

The next Gandhi-slunt was Civil disobedience. But the shadow of* 
Bombay lay athwart his path. But tnspite of the highly successful campaign 
of non- violent civil opposition to authority' in Calcutta, and generally 
in India, Gandhi moved warily. January 1.5th. 1922 was given out to 
be the date of the new movement. Preparations were hastened all over 
India. At this time the Malaviya move of a Hound Table Conference 
was engaging the so-callod intelligentsia of India. But that was 
not the Gandhi* way. He was beyond wt stern diplomacy— enough 

of Royal Pledges, Presidential 14 Points, and Jjeagues of Nations ! It was 
not compromise that Gandhi wanted. He was out for the holy quest. 
The people ! the people ! and their simple, chaste, unburdened life ! ! 
and civil disobedience to break their fetters — this was the bunion of that 
great heart that throbbed within its frail frame. 

Suddenly, as if like a bolt from the blue, came the murderous riot at 
Chauri Chaura. Gandhi was betrayed by his own followers. Demonic 
violence was in his own camp. This dauntless man of steel, who feared 
none and nothing in this world except his God, who dared the whole 
goliath of a British Govt, in India all alone, now lay crumpled like a 
piece of paper. At once he saw his mistake and at once, with the iron 
will that is his, he cancelled civil disobedience. 

Needed not the Mahatma now his rest ? When his own non-co- 
operators forgot the higli stake he was playing at and broke him, 
(^ovt. came to his relief, put him into jail and relieved his agony. 
Smiling an<l happy, Gamlhi went to jail for a six years’ rest ! 
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Great men ncTer complete their work. Groat works require great 
men simply to launch them. Once launched, they grow as sure as they are 
born. Gandhi and non-co-o|)cration, like Christ and Ciiristianity, 
arc born not to die. 

In one respect, people say, Gandhi has signally failed. He has not 
been able by a jot to change the heart of the bureaucracy. Perhaps the Dyers 
and 0*0wyers, the Eonaldshays and Watson Smyths never change. Like 
the Romanoffs and HohensoUerns they can end only in one way. Perhaps 
they come only to break peoples* hearts and, in ripe time, their own hearts 
too. But Gandhi never cared either for success or failure. Into the orb 
of his idealism, he pierccil straight to the core. If men arc Gandhis 
their governors should be gods. Does not the bed of the ocean detcrinino 
its waves 7 

And where is uo now— tiie Master ? In jail ? —or, in the inner 
shrine of the hf^arts of his men ? 


Fcf the Oavt, view of Am operation in 1921 22^ see 
pages 417 S2. 



THE ARRIVAL OF 

H. R. H. The Duke oi Connaught 

MADRAS, JANUARY lOTH, mi 

The H. M* Steamship ^^Malayo!^ conveying His Royal 
Highness came to anchor off Madras at 10 30 A. M on January 
10th 1921. Its arrival was signalised by a Royal salute of 
31 Guns from the flagship Rear-Admiral Sir 

Hugh Tothill and suite proceeded in a tug to whi: h H. R. II. 
the Duke and staff transhipped at 2 F. M. The tug moved 
to the ^'Caroline** which was anchored near the sea-ward end 
of the outer breakwater. The party then transhipped to the 
''Caroline*' which proceeded to the quay whore Hit* Kxcelleucy 
the Governor and staff, attended by :\!1 the Members of 
Council, Ministers and high officials, received His Royal High- 
ness at a spacious platform erected for the purpose. After the 
customary presentations and exchange of greetings His Royal 
Highness was conducted to a dais where ho took his seat 
along with the Governor .to receive the Municipal Corporatioi/a 
address of welcome. This was read by Sir P. Tbeagaraya 
Chetti, the President of the Municipal Corporation of Madras. 
The address kept clear of local topics and gave an overflowing 
expression to the sense of loyalty that the Corporation felt 
towards the Throne and person of His Majesty the King- 
Kmperor. 


H. R. H. The Duke*s Reply 

His Royal Highness then made the following reply — his first 
speech on landing on Indian shore. It was obviously meant not 
for Madras alone but for the wider ear of Indians as a whole. 

“I thank you for the kindly welcome which you extend to 
me, and though it is my first visit to Madras I receive it not as 
a new-co?if.or setting foot on unfamiliar shores amidst unfamiliar 
faces, but as an old traveller returned, rejoiced to find 
once again beneath India’s sunny skies. India, for me, holds 

« 
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Msoj old firiepds ood ooaodaM 1^^ Memories, wd I sm 
gntefol fat the opportooi^ aqr amnon affnde me oi renewing 
t^e old tiee wfaiefa bind me to ttie eoontry. fierend yeere Imve 
pamed rinee I wu in your midit, bat mj intwest in your doing* 
hM never flagged. 

*'In Oreat Britain ana cnroogboat the foitish Empire on 
the minds of men who {wevionaly had not interested themselves 
deeply, perhaps, in the affairs of this great country, the part 
which India played in the war {vodoeed a profound effect, the 
force of which may, I think, hardly have Imen realized here in 
India. For me, an old servant of the Crown in India, fortified 
with vivid memories of Indian scenes and faces, you can well 
imagine how greatly the interest in you and the sympathy with 
you were quickened by India’s splendid record of achievement, 
and with what pride and pleasure I heard the old words and 
saw the well-known faces of Hindustan in the distant theatres 
of war. 


India's Gallaat Soldiers. 

“In England 1 had the honour of meeting those distinguish- 
ed Indian representatives whom you sent from time to time 
first to assist at the central councils of our Empire, and finally 
at the Peace Conference, when, by the blessing of the Almighty, 
victory had at last been vouchsafed to ns. I met, too, the 
gallant soldiers of India, of every race and creed, in many 
places far from their native land, bravely doing their duty in a 
warfare of unprecedented severity, carried on under novel and 
unexpected conditions, and often in a climate which tried 
them to the utmost limit of human endurance. As soldiers 
they were true to their salt, ai.d as a soldier I pay them the 
honour which is their due. 

“I know well that the city and presidency of Madras stand 
high ill India’s war record. When the fateful hour struck, you 
rose to the height of your opportunity and acted like men. 
We ate still too near the days of the war to realize all that it 
has meant, hot as the years go by, your tons and those who 
come after them will take an increasing pride in what their 
country did. India, beyond all doubt, has added greatly to 
her stature. Meanwhile, the world ha* changed, and India 
has changed with it. • 
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A New ^irit Abtoeil 

"Do not imagine that I come back to yon, like Rip Van 
Winkle from the mountains, expecting to find things as I left 
them, surprised and shocked that they are not. There is a 
now spirit abroad in India, a strong spirit of progress, and 
whatever you may be told to the contrary, believe mo when 
1 assure you that in your onward march you carry with you 
the warm sympathy and firm good-will of the people of Great 
Britain and that you may look to them unhesitatingly for 
support both now and always. 

"The people of Great Britain take a deep and rightful pride 
in the great work which has been accomplished in the past 
and is still to-day being accomplished by the British services 
in India. But they take an equal pride in the proud position 
which India is so rapidly attaining in the eyes of the world 
to day through Indian enterprise, Indian brains, Indian self- 
help and Indian patriotism. 

"And so you stand to-day at the threshold of a new era. 
New and grave problems confront you. Will you pardon an 
old friend to whom the welfare of India is very dear if, taking 
your welcome as my text and claiming the privilege of age 
and experience which never fail to receive due respect in 
India, I presume to give a few words of counsell The easy- 
going days to which the world was getting accustomed, which 
gave to India a time for recuperation and new growth after 
prolonged anarchy and unspeakable distress, — those days 
have gone and are not likely to return. A time has 
come when the responsibilities which rest upon every indivi- 
dual citizen are far greater than ever before. 

None Can Stand Aloof 

"From tbe issues now being hammered out no man ^can 
afford to stand aloof. In all countries there is a class of men 
who shrink from the storm and stress of public movements, 
who are satisfied with their private pursuits or with the care 
of their paternal acres. How well we have known this class 
in India, and bow greatly we have respected them ! 

"But conditions have changed. The philosopher from his 
seclusion, the merchant from his desk, the zemindar from his 
bomestei4,'— (b«tr oonntiy calls thgm alh To-day India re- 
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quires every citizen’s “Yea” or “Nay,” and no man is worthy 
of citizenship who does not give it. 

“A word more and 1 have done. Yon have reeently pamod 
through a period of troubles and difficulties. Do not brood 
over them. Remember that there has been a terrible explo- 
sion in the world. Sparks are still flying everywhere. The 
events of the past few years cannot bo forced into any of the 
accepted moulds and standards of human conduct. Standing 
here to day, have we not cause to be unspeakably grateful 
that things have not been worse,, infinitely worse f 

“Through the clouds bright dawn of promise is breaking 
over this land, and if sanity and true patriotism guide your 
leaders, nothing can debar India from her high destiny. It 
is not through strife and bitterness, it is not by following 
paths which plainly lead to strife and bitterness, that 
India will maintain her course ro gloriously begun. There 
are enough unhappy, incomprehensible tragedies taking 
place in the world to day without our adding to them 
bore. Do not peer into the troubled waters in the 
wake of your ship. Lengthen the focus of your glasses and 
look ahead. 


My Official Mission 

“Gentlemen, by the command of our beloved King-Emperor 
I have come to assist at the inauguration of India’s new 
1 legislative Councils. That is my official mission. But if it 
were gianted to me by my presence once again in your midst 
to help, so far as in me lies, in the healing of old sores, in the 
removal of bitter memories, in the strengthening of the old 
tie, and in the renewal of a greater mutual confidence and 
good-will, then I feel 1 should indeed be taking a part worthy 
of a son of Queen Victoria, my dear mother, the memory of 
whose abiding love for India inspires mo in the task which 
now confronts me. I shall not fail to carry to His Maiesty 
the King-Emperor your assurances of loyalty and devotion 
to the Throne and your gratitude for His Maiesty’s active 
sympathy in the brotulening of your public life. Gentlemen, 
it now only remains fpr me to ask you for your help and good 
wishes and to thank yon for the welcome you have to day so 
kindly accorded to me.” 
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At the end of the ceremony the Duke was taken in 
procession through the streets lined by troops to Government 
House where he remained a guest of the Governor during the 
few days of his Madras yisit. The entire route from the 
harbour to the Government House was gaily decorated. The 
public office buildings and those of the European merchants 
vied each other in decorations, while galleries were erected 
at some parts of the route which, however, could siot be packed 
up in spite of the free admission offered to the people owing 
to the boycott meeting started by the non co operators at the 
other side of the beach. Three triumphal arches with festoons 
and buntings were erected at throe different places of the route 
by the Rajas of Rami ad, Venkatagiri and Bobbilli respectively. 
Troops and Armed Police guarded the route and an aeroplane 
was flying abovea he whole time from the Duke*s landing till 
his entry into Government House in the ei*ening where he was 
received by Their Excellencies Lord and liady Willingdon 
and staff. 

The Popular Boycott Demonstration 

While the official ceremony of the Oukc 8 reception was 
going on in right oriental splendour, the city of Madras wont 
on complete hartal for the day and a huge concourse of people, 
numbering some 60 thousand, gathered at another part of 
the Beach to carry out the non-co-operation mandate of the 
National Congress. For a week past intense agitation was 
kept up to boycott the Duke’s State entry info Madras and 
bis official visit. On the &tb January a huge public meeting 
of the citizens of Madras was held under Mr. Kasturiranga 
Aiyengar, the veteran nationalist, when the Nagpur Congress 
resolutions were fully explained to the people and the following 
resolution boycotting the Duke’s visit was passed : — 

"This meeting of the citizens of Madras calls npon the pcoplo of tliis 
city not to take part in any qf the factions and festivities arranged in 
honour of His Boyal Highness the Doke of Connaught’s visit.” 

It was so given out tb^ Madras was selected as the first 
landing stage of the Duke instead of Bombay the most 
obvious place because Madras was the only province which 
bad loyally responded to the call of co-operation with the 
official bureaucracy, and because r.o other province except Madrae 
wai so moeb divided against itself and so much capable of 
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having one section of the people set hgainst another to bll in 
line with the old boreaueratic policy of divide et mpera. 
Street corner lectures were arranged to explain to the masses 
that the boycott of the Duke’s visit did not mean disloyalty 
to the Throne or disrespect to the Duke. Big placards were 
posted in the streets carrying such inscriptions as : "Boycott 
Connaught," “Connaught cannot redress bur wrongs," "Be- 
member Jhallianwallah," and so on, and strict instructions were 
given to the masses to be non-violent in all demonstrations. 
For several days long processions, some covering half a mile in 
length and containing about 50,000 people, paraded the streets 
carrying the message of the Congress and advocating boycott 
and hartal on the day of the Duke’s landing. 

On that day a monster meeting of the citizens of Madras 
attended by more than 50,000 people was held in the Triplicane 
beach. No less than five platforms were set up. Mr, Eesava 
Menon, the non-co-operation leader, in openiiing the procee* 
dings said that they had met there under the great heavens 
with no pandal, in tens of thousands, to say that they did 
not associate themselves with the sentiment that was 
being given expression to at the other end of the Beach. An 
address, he said, at that very time was being read^ on their 
behalf and in the name of the people of the . Presidency by 
certain individuals who had no right to speak on their behalf. 
Therefore it was necessary to assert once again that they were 
not prepared to accord any welcome to anybody who came in 
the name of England. But unfortunately there were certain 
men in the history of all countries of the world working against 
the interests of the people. For instance, the Poles sided with 
Germany when Germans ruled the Poles — so also the Italians 
with the Australins, when Austria ruled Italy. Certain Irish- 
men too, sided with the British and were tyrannising their 
own country. Therefore they need hot be surprised in finding 
in their own country certain of their own men siding with 
those who wanted to keep them in subjection, 

The following resolution was passed unanimously : — 

Resolution 

"As in the opinion of this meeting et the citisens of Madias the existing 
Government of India has forfeited the confidence of the conntry, and 
as the people of India are now determined to establish Swaraj, and as 
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«I1 methods adopted by them hitherto hove failed to scciik the 
recognition of their rl^to and prindplis and the redress of their 
many grieroas wrongs, more cs|Mially in reference to the Khilafot 
and the Panjob, and as this aweting oonakters that the OovemnMnt 
of India act which His Boyal Highnem the Dnke of Connaught has 
come to put into operation is of no raise wbatsoerer to the people 
and that the Councils do not repreoeot the country, this meeting 
therefore confirms its determinrtkm to seenre Swaraj by Uie method 
of non-riolent Non*OoH>peration reaolrrd n|xtn by the Indian Nation- 
al Congrers at Nagpur;'* 

Among the speakers were almost nil the non-coK>peration 
leaders of Madias, Dr. Ranjan, Messrs. Harisanratbama Bao, 
Krishnaswami Chetty, G. S. Bagharan, Appo Nsir, N. S. 
Varadaehari, Oopnla Menon, Balasabramania Iyer, Kastori- 
caoga Iyengar, Abdul Migid Sharer, S. DuraiswamI Aiyer, 
Y. Oopalaswami Muduliar, K. Y. Srinivasa lyengor, and a 
boat of others. Mr. T. Prakassm iu eoiieluding the proceedings 
made a very feeling speech in whieh he deplored that Indians 
had not to fight Englishman alone but also some of the most 
powerful amongst their own eonntarymen. 

Referring to the excuses pleaded by the bureaueracy and 
eertain sections of the Indians that Indians were not fit for full 
Swaraj M |they could not defend tbeufselves, be said : — “You 
and 1 may not be warriora. You and I cannot go to the battle- 
fields. But look at the infantry and the cavalry that formed part 
of the Duke’s proeesason. Are they Englishmen 1 Are they not 
bur own kith and kin t Who are the men that were fighting in 
Mesopotamia and who saved the situation in flanders f 'Why 
then say that this country is not prepared for Swaraj 1 A civil 
population is a civil fiopulation everywhere. When bombs 
were thrown in England and Ireland the civil population fled 
as our men fled in the Poiijah. We have got enough of 
material and if the Government is honest they can find enough 
men to defpnd our frontiers. Do not give dishonest excuses 
and do not put them off on false grounds. Again and again we 
are reminded of our position in this eountry. Look at the 
asroplane that was flying over our heads. 1 was really asking 
myself whether a. repetition of the Jallianwalla Bagh was not 
going to be perpetrated, as we too are an unarmed people.” 

Referring then to the Oake*s message that he was nos 
going to give preferential treatment to Englishmen, he pointed 
GOt thatjnatonthepanM daj whan ,tibe meaaago was read in 
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the papers, they also beard of the rode treatment accorded 
to Mr. Justica Sadasiva Tyer and how a European colleague on 
the Bench was heard politely. 

This inoident which created considerable stir in Indian 
circles in Madras happened in the momfiig of the same day 
when the Military helped by the Police suddenly stopped all 
traffic in certain streets, without any public notice on the 
plea of rehearsing the Dake's procession. As it was office 
hours, quite a large number of people and carraiges including 
a few High Court Judges were held up. The Hen’ble Mr. 
Justice Sadasiva Iyer whose car was* thus stopped got down 
from his car and expressed surprise that traffic was being held 
up without any public notice. He enquired of the European 
Sergeant who was standing in front about the source from 
which the order emanated. The Sergeant behaved insolently 
and replied with an exasperating hanteur that it was bis 
order and that he will stop the questioner physically, and ou 
being pointed out by a bystander that he was addressing a 

High Court. Judge, replied : "I dont care who the d •” By 

this time the Chief Justice came along the same route to the 
spot and was accorded a right royal miliary salute by the same 
Sergeant. His Lordship too was in wrath on being stopped 
but some European Police officer drew in and whispered 
explanations. 

Inauguration of the Madras Legislative Council 

On January 12lb. at 10-30 A.M. the Duke performed the 
inauguration ceremony of the new Reformed Legislative Council. 
A heavy downpour of rain and a stormy weather [O'evented a 
procession being carried and all the street decorations previously 
set up were destroyed! At 10-30 A.M. the Governor Ijord 
Willingdon and staff entered the hall of the Coubcil Chamber 
where all the members and visitors had already congregated and 
took bis seat on the dais. At 10'40 a.m. H. R. H. the Duke 
and Staff entered the Hall in procession while His Excellency 
andHhe Councillors rose from their seats and -b^wed. H. B. H. 
bowed in acknowledgmeat and. took his seat pn the dais sup- 
ported on bis right 1^ the Governor and on bis left by the 
President of the Council, Bir P. Baiagopalacbari. 
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Hit Ezcelleney Lo|^ Willingdon then roie end weloomod 
Hia Royal Highness in a short speech. His Highness in 
reply said in the Murse of his speech : — 

“No place in India could more appropriately have 'been 
selected for entering upon the Important duty with which 
His Majesty has entrusted me. It was here that the connee* 
tion between India and the British Empire was first definitely 
established. It was in Fort St. George that Lord Clive 
began the career during which, aided largely by the courage 
and tenacity of the Madras troops, he secured a footing for 
the British power. It was here nearly a hundred years ago 
that Sir Thomas Munro, as the Governor of the Presidency, 
first defined in a despatch to the Court of Directors the true 
policy and the only vindication of the British connection, that 
the people of India should be taught and fitted togo\ern 
themselves. 

“At last that policy is ripening into fruition. In this 
historic Presidency it will bo the task of Your Excellency and 
your officers, of you, the members of the Legislative Council, 
and of the Ministers who will be drawn from among you, to 
cherish its growth and to hand it on to your successors a stogo 
further towards perfect maturity. In that task I have come 
to wish you God-speed on behalf of our Sovereign and the 
Sister Nations of our Empire. 

“In India, as elsewhere, political development is only a 
vehicle for human life and human progress. Its function is 
to provide a nation with the bneans for increasing the 
happiness of the people. The form has an importance of its 
own, but the spirit is vital for liberty, and unless human 
brotherhood follows in its steps it may easily become 
a ^ater tyranny. With those, therefore, who would share 
in the building up ot your new constitution, the thought of 
the people’s happiness must ever be paramount, and I can 
imagine bow at this epoch in 4 |roor history your minds are 
taming towards that high ideal. 

The Underlying Principle 

“The pursuit of it demands of you many qualities,*** 
patience, insight, sympathy and the like — but if I were to try 
to enumerate them I should conclude in the well-known 
words that the greatest of these Is charity. 1 mean not only 
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eo ufteay between politieel* opponents end tdlennee of 
sateteiustio views, though those virtues ndU be needed to 
sweeten your iaboursi— I eni' linking ratW of that wider 
tolwsiioD wbioh blunts the shsarpness of eonflieting interests, 

"It is this form of ohari% which must surely be the under* 
lyfng principle end the aim of your political growth. India 
bee. suffered fn the past from the clash of religions. She has 
Buffinei frons hard distinctions between social orders. These 
mean disunion^ and disunion is weakness. They mean coos* 
traint, and constraint is unhappiness. To mitigate these fn 
the future wffl; be your statesmani^'p. 

"I cannot protend to speak to you on the local topics 
which will immediately engage tlm attention of your Gonneil 
and your Hffinisters. I am not sufficiently familiar with them. 
But as on« who for many years has watched the unfolding of 
p(^itical freedom in other lands, and still more as a tmo 
friend of India, I may venture to offer to you and to the other 
Uounoils which 1 shall meet elsewhere a few words of general 
application to the great work which lies before yon. 

"Let the first of these he the plea which I have just put 
before you. It is a plea that you should sink differences and 
magnify points of concord. Thus united, use your new 
political machinery to raise the depressed and to lower the 
walls between creeds and castes and hostile interests. The 
task win he far from easy, hut I am confident that you will 
not shrink from it. 

"I now declare the new Legislative Council for the Madras 
PresideD<^ established under 4bhe Government of India Act 
1919 to he duly open, and 1 join with Your Excellency and 
with aU who love India in a heart-felt prayer for the 
Almighty’s guidance in its labours." 

On the eoneittsion of the Duke’s speech the President of 
the Council, Sir P. Bajegopalaebari, tendered the grateful 
homage of the council to His Migetty through his representa- 
tive the Duke. The meeting then dinolved. The Duke’s 
Madras visit lasted exactly a week. He left Madras on the 
16th Jannary fmr a sporring toor in Central India. 



The Duke in Calcutta. 

Aft«r spending abonk a fortnight in Central In^ His 
Koyal Highness and staff arrived at Calentta on Jen. SSih. 
1921. The Boyal train reached Howrah Station at noon and 
His Highness was received by H. E. the Governor and staff 
and the high otSeials. After the usual preaentatioos the 
Duke then drove in State to the Dalhousie Square where the 
City Fathers awaited him to present an address of welcome 
which was read by the Chairman of the Municipal Corpwation 
of Calcutta. In reply His Boyal Highness remarked : *'l 
yield to no man in affection for the beautiful City of Bombay 
where 1 spent several years of my life and 1 must be very 
guarded in what I say (about Calcutta). But there is no over- 
looking the vast extent, the immense population, the amasing 
growth and the capable administration of this huge trade 
emporium, and when I see the ships lying in the Hooghly, I 
feel : Here in Calcutta is the port of London, and here in 
Asia is the London of the East”! 

The ceremony over, the Duke then drove in State to 
Government House where a grand reception was held by the 
Governor and all the official dignitaries, commercial magnates 
and the Indian aristocracy. The next few days were spent 
in attending military and social receptions. On January 29th. 
he unveiled the King Edward Memorial. The ceremony was 
carried out in Boyal state. Next day, Sunday Jan. -SOth, a 
special Church Service was held at St Paul’s Cathedral in 
Connection with the inauguration of the Bengal Council. On 
February Ist-. the Duke inaugurated the new Beformed^ Bengal 
Legislative Council in the Calcutta Town Hall. This was a 
brilliant State function as in Madras. 

H. R. H. The Duke spoke as follows : — 

Your Excellency, and Gentlemen of the Bengal liSgislative 
Council, — To-day it is my pleasing task to open the second of 
that series of new legislatures which by command of His 
Imperial Majesty (he King-Emperor I have come to India to 
inaugurate. The King-Emperor has commissioned me to toing 
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you bis cordial good wishes on an oecation which Your Excel- 
lency justly terms historic. You all know His Imperial Majesty’s 
regard for this proud city of Calcutta,, for the people of Bengal, 
and I can assure yop of the deep interest with which he watches 
the far-reaching changes beginning with the ceremony of to-day. 

Upon the pleasure which it gives me personally to perform 
this duty I need not dwell, nor upon my gratiBcation at the 
warmth of your welcome. Though more directly acquainted dur- 
ing my past sojourn in India with a Presidency with which you 
maintain a healthy and generous rivalry, 1 should be the last 
to deny the eminence of Bengal among the provinces of the 
Indian Empire or the unique connexion of Calcutta with the 
administrative developments which have marked the long and 
momentous association between the United Kingdom and this 
country. 

It is that eminence and this connexion which will direct 
upon the deliberations of your Council the anxious gaze of all 
who, like myself, cherish great expectations of the era which is 
dawning upon the Indian Empire ; — anxious, 1 say, because the 
task imposed on you and the sister legislatures which are 
coming simultaneously into being is a task of no ordinary 
complexion. You have to take at once a heavy and responsible 
share in providing the laws and finance for a skilled and highly 
technical administration. In one area by no means small or 
unimportant of the administrative field your responsibility 
will be closer. For within it the policy and conduct of the 
actual executive will repose on the shoulders of Ministers 
drawn from your ranks, and it will be for you to advise, 
support and, where necessary, criticise and control them in 
their course. 


Remember the People. 

But while thus engaged on the one hand, on the other 
you will ever have to bear in mind the people in whose name 
you act, and to remember that the progress of the country 
must remain imperfect so long as the great medority of 
them,-^80 long, indeed, as any substantial section of them — 
are unable to follow your work with intelligence. The train- 
ing and expansion of the electorate will be just as much your 
duty as the conduct and direction of the administration. All 
^h«M varied parts you will have to play with a sobriety of 
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laogoage, a sanity of judgment, an impartiality of decision, a 
freedom from passion and prejudice, which will not only satisfy 
the critics of the new constitution, but will justify a jury of the 
British Parliament ten years he;ioa in enlarging the scope of 
your administrative activities. 

In this labyrinth of cares and labours, what clue can I 
suggest for your guidance ? To my mind, as I am sore to yours, 
there is only one, — that your sole thought should always be the 
betterment of your countrymen .%nd not of any class or section, 
but of all. The test by which political- assemblies are judged 
ail the world over is not ingenuity of dialectic or mere political 
craftsmanship, but the good government of the people and the 
progress of the country. 

Three Vest Problems. 

In that respect your programme is heavy indeed. There 
are at least throe vast probletr s with which you will at once 
come to grips : they are within the sphere of Ministers and are 
of special prominence in Bengal. ' One is the intense popular 
demand for education and the provision in response thereto of 
a type of education which wiii fit the rising generation to be 
good citizens. The second, .n reality complementary to the 
first, is the creation of iiidustr'ui optwrtunities and an indus- 
trial spirit to relieve the trom r-;dous piessuro on the land and 
the economic evils which mt'.ct result. The third is a higher 
standard of health and vitality, particularly among the inhall 
tants of your wide malarial tracts. 

In the field of material progress there could be few 
problems of more surpassing difficulty than these.three. There 
could also be few more costly : and this consideration is a 
special anxiety to you in Bengal, where, I understand, the public 
revenues are circumscribed and somewhat inelastic. The 
solution of these questions and their finance will call for equally 
heroic treatment. 

Gentlemen of the Legislative Council, — You will not 
expect me to attempt a survey of your future labours. They will 
range from such matters as I have mentioned to those infinitely 
delicate questions of social emancipation in which India will 
look to Bengal, as so often in the past, to take the lead. Believe 
me, the magnitude of your task is realised, and its difficulties 
are appreciated by those of us v- bo will be watching yon with 
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{riendly aod sympathetic eyes daring the years which lie ahead. 
We hope for yoar success. We are cheered by angaries of it 
to-day. There coald be no finer augury than the striking 
address which has just been delivered by His Excellency Lord 
Ronaldsbay, your sjNupathetic and stout-hearted Governor. For 
to him, it is certain, that you will always he able to turn for 
help and advice, and, 1 am sure, to the officers who serve under 
him and to his and their successors. 

The Happiest Augoiy of all. 

But the happiest augury all is in yourselves. In the 
political poogress of India, the Bengali race has ever been in 
the van ; its leaders, endowed with oratory and brilliance of 
intellect, have inspired the cause of reform ; in the sphere of 
literature, philosophy, science and art, its gifts have been 
strikingly displayed. In the redms of jurisprudence and public 
life its sons have been conspicuous figures. 

Associated in Council with the leaders of Bengal will be 
the European fellow-citizens, official and non- official, to whose 
peculiar genius the India of to day owes both its system of 
orderly ^ministration and its great commercial and industrial 
connexions with the world at large. In this. combination I see 
grounds for the highest expectations. Working side by side, 
mindful of each other’s interests and ideals, ever bending their 
minds to cordial co-operation, the leaders of the Bengali and 
the British communities will, I earnestly pray, so serve this 
great province that it will ere long attain a position of fresh 
lustre, happiness, and prosperity in the Confederation of the 
British Empire-. 

The Boycott Demonstration 

On the day of the Duke’s arrival at Calcutta a complete 
Aorfal was observed in'the Indian section of the city. A vigo- 
rous campaign for the purpose of boycotting the visit had been 
carried on for several days previous. All shops and markets 
were closed and vehicular traffic of every description was sus- 
pended. Practically every Indian business house was closed. 
At the entrance of the roads leading to the Duke’s route, non- 
po-operators were seen persuading the small crowds of Indians 
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tliat had gathered to disperse and not to go near the route. 
At aome places the crowd burst out with Mahatma Oandbi 
U Jai at the top of their voice, instead of cheering the Dukal 
pirt^. Bowrah Station and its approaches, the Dalhousie 
Square and its approaches, and some parts of the route were 
I«cked by men selected by the officials from the various 
ofll(m and everywhere the European element prodominated. To 
avoid any breach of the peace M. Gandhi, who was then sojourn- 
ing in Calcutta on the Congress programme, personally drove 
through the city and requested the people, with that 
characteristic magnetism wLich he commands, to disperse. 
Picketers who had previously posted themselves at the 
principal thoroughfares were persuaded by him to disperse, 
and every sort of restraint was removed to allow freedom to 
the people to welcome the Duke if they liked. Inspite of this, 
however, the voluntary hartal was complete in the Indian 
section of the city. 

On the day of the inauguration of the Reformed Bengal 
Legislative Council, the leaders of the non-co operation move- 
ment a|ranged a grand demonstration as a counter-movement. 
Meetings were held all over the city — in eight different 
places — to express disappointment at the Reforms. The whole 
Indian population of the city was distributed at the eight 
meetings and the same resolution was put and carried at each 
meeting. All the leading supporters of the non-co-operation 
movement present in town took part in the proceedings. 
Messrs Oandbi, Mohammed Ali and Pandit Motilal Nehru, 
who had especially come over to Calcutta in connection of a 
Committee meeting of the Ail India Congress Committee, 
were present at all the meetings and addressed the people on 
the Congress creed and the need of boycott. 

The following resolution was passed : — 

"The citizens of Calontta in this meeting assemble resolved that in 
the cirenm-tanoes in which the Bengal I/^slative Council^ has bmn 
brought into existence, it does not repn-sent tlie country and this meeting 
calls upon those sKmbers who have allowed themselves to be elected to 
resign their seats immediately.’* 



The Duke at Delhi 

FEBRUARY 7HT, 1991 

Hi> Rojral Higbnesg left Caleatta on the night of Feb. 
Six), 1921 -and reached Patna next day morning where he 
halted for less than an hoar and was interviewed by Ijord 
Sinha. Agra was reached in the early morning of the 6th. 
February, where be spent two days in visiting the historic 
monuments of the Moghal Emperors, and Delhi on the 7th. 
There was a splendid State reception at Delhi attended by 
the Viceroy, high civil and military officers and by the Indian 
Princes with their suite who bad specially congregated to 
Delhi to attend the Imperial functions of the next few days. 
Shortly after his arrival. His Royal Highness was presented 
with an Address of Welcome by the Municipality and then 
the Royal procession moved off in state to the Viceregal 
lodge where a Royal reception was held. 

Inauguration of the Chamber of Princes 

The first public function performed by the Duke at Delhi 
was the inauguration of the Chamber of Princes next day, 
the 8tb of February 1921, at 3-30 P.H in a pavilion j'lst 
in front of the celebrated Diwan-i-Am, where the Great 
Moghuls used to bold their courts. Some 120 Ruling Princes 
resplendent in their gorgeous state dress and their large 
retinues of Sardars and Darbaris, and also all the high civil 
and militaiy officers attended. The proceedings commenced 
with the reading of the Royal Proclamation (see next page) 
by !^.'ir John Wood, the Political Secretary to the Viceroy, 
after which His Excellency delivered a lengthy address chiefly 
ooncerning the history of the Cfaamber which was at first 
proposed to be named “The Narendra Mabanoandal,*' but 
this name had to be dropped owing to the olgeotion of some 
of the Mahomedan Princes. His Excellency then invited 
HI 4 Rnyal Highness to perform the inauguration ceremony. 
The Duke then rosetunidst cheers and delivered bis address 
(see p. 99), 



I The Royal Message | 

George the Fifth, by the grace of God, of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and of the British 
Dominions beyond the Seas, King, Defender of the Faith, 
Emperor of India. To my Viceroy and Governor General 
and to the Princes and Rulers of the Indian States, 
greeting : — 

111 my Royal Proclamation of December, 1919, I gave 
earnest of my atfoctionate oaro and regard for tbe Ruling 
Princes and Chiefs of the Indian States by signifying my 
assent to the establishment of a (Chamber of Princes. During 
the year that has since passed, my Viceroy and many of the 
Princes themselves have been engaged in framing for my 
approval a const itiition for the Chamber and the rules and 
regidations necessary to eiiburo the smooth and efficient per- 
formance of its important functions. 

This work is now com{>lotc, and it remains for me to take 
the final steps to bring the Chamber into being in the con- 
fidtnifc hope that the united counsels of the Princes and Rulers 
assembled in formal conclave will be fruitful of lasting goofi, 
both to themselves and to their subjects, and by advancing the 
interests that are common to their territories and lo British 
India will benefit my Em|>ire as a whole. It is in this hope 
that I have charged my Revered and Beloved Uncle, His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught and Stratbearn, to 
perform on my behalf the ceremony of the inauguration of 
the Chamber of Princes. 

It is my firm belief that a future full of groat and bene- 
ficent activities lies before the Chamber thus established. To 
the Princes long versed in the arts of government and states- 
manship it will open still wilder fields of Imperial service. It will 
afford them opportunities, of which 1 am convinced they will 
be prompt to avail tbemsolves, of comparing experience, inter- 
changing ideas, and framing mature and balanced conclusions 
on matters of common interest. Nor will loss advantage accrue 
to my Viceroy and tbe officers serving under him, to whom the 
prudent counsels and considered advice of tbe Chamber cannot 
fail to be of tbe greatest assistance. 

7 
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The probleoM of the fatare must be feced in • spirit 
of oo-operetion and matasi trosc. it is in this spirit that 
i BommoH the Princes of India to a larger share in my 
Councils. I do so io full reliance upon their devotion to my 
Throne and Person, proved as it has Imen both in long years 
of peace and in the terrible ordeal of the great war, and in 
the confident anticipation that by this moans the bonds of 
mutual understaiiding will be strengthened and the growing 
identity of interest between the Indian States and the rest 
of my Empire will be fostered aiid developed. 

In my former Proclamation, I repeated the assurance 
given on many occasions by my lioyal predecessors and mys^f 
of iny determination ever to maintain unimpaired the privileges, 
rights, and dignities of the Princes of India. The Princes may 
rest assured that this pledge remains inviolate and inviolable. 
1 now authorise my Viceroy to publish the terms of the eonsti- 
tntion of the new Chamber. My Viceroy will take its counsel 
freely in matters relating to the territories of the Indian States 
generally, and in matters that affect those territories jointly 
with British India or with the rest of my Empire, it will have 
no concern with the internal affairs of individual States or 
their rulers, or with the relations of individual States to my 
Government, while the existing rights of the States and their 
freedom of action will be in no way prejudiced or fiupaired. It 
is my earnest hope that the Princes of India will take a regular 
part in the deliberations of the Chamber, but attendance 
will be a matter of choice, not of constraint. There will be no 
obligation upon any member to record bis opinion, by vote or 
otherwise, upon any question that may come under discussion, 
and it is further my desire that, at the discretion of my 
Viceroy, an opportunity shall be given to any Prince who has 
not taken part in the deliberations of the Chamber to record 
bis views on any question that the Chamb w has had under 
its consideration. 

I pray that the blessing of Di vine Providence may rert 
upon the labours of the Chamber, that its deliberations may 
be inspired by true wisdom and moderation, and that it may. 
seek and find its biest reward in promoting, the general weal 
and in increasing the strength and unity of the mighty 
Empire over which 1 have been called upon to rule, 
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His Royal Htgbaejs raid : — 

Your EzoelleiHqri Your HighuesMi, — It is by the Command 
of HU Imp3rial M^uusty, the King Emperor, th«t 1 moot you 
to-day. My du^ is tiro-foid, — to ooorey to Your Highuossis 
the personal greetings of His Majesty, and on his behalf to 
inaugurate the Chamber of Princes. In His Roy tl Pr<jelani.i- 
tioii th) King-Emperor has sigiiifixl his approval of this ne«r 
institution and his hopes for its future. Its origin and 
moaning have just been explained by the Viooroy. I have 
only one word to add to what His Exoellenoy has said on 
this subject. An assembly so unique and so essentially Indian 
in character should surely not be known only by an English 
designation. 1 trust that among the earliest tasks to. which 
Your Highnesses will address yourselves in the Chamber will 
be that of choosing an appropriate vernacular title which you 
can unite in recommending to His Majesty the King. Your 
Highuesses, of the many ceremonies that it has fallen to my 
lot to perform none has given me more pleasure than the 
inauguration of the Chamber of Princes. Among the Princes 
here assembled are many with . whom i can claim personal 
friendship of long standing, i rejoice at the opportunity of 
renewing their acquaintance and of reviving old bonds of 
fellowship and regard. No pleasure is so keen as that which 
we share with old frieiida I have the happiness of knowing 
that my own pleasure in to-day’s proceedings finds a coun- 
terpart in Your Highnesses’ own feelings and that the fuiictiop 
in which it is my privilege to join will stand for all time as a 
shilling landmark in the annals of the Indian States. 

The British Eapae Mi^ilier than the Mughal 

We are assembled, to-d^r in Urn ancient capital of India. 
This noble hall in which we meet,, where the Mughal Emperor 
surrounded by the splendour of his magnifieient court used 
to hear the petitions of hic people, has been the scene of many 
imposing . oeremonies. It. is a fitting stage for the ceremony 
of to-d^, but I stud here at the bidding of u Emperor, 
mightier ' even thu the Mughal Emperor, whose policy is 
framed with a breadth of vision unknown to the rulers of 
past ages, whose sets are inspired, as he himself has declared, 
Iqi the spirit of trust and sympathy, whose desire it is thgt 
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every breeth of sospkrion or mimodereUDding sboold be 
dissipated and who now invites four Highnesses in the 
fullness of his oonfidence to take a larger share in the politieal 
development of your motherland. The Prinees of India hove 
shown for many years past and more particularly during the 
great war their 'devotion to the Croivu and their rendiitess 
to make any sacrifice for the safety and welfare of the Empire. 
When most was needed most was given. His Imjierial 
Majesty has watched with feelings of deep pride and gratitude 
the part taken by Your Highnesses in the war, the devotion 
df those who gave personal service in the field, the patriotic 
deal of those who sent their troops to the ironc and furnished 
recruits for the Indian Army, the lavish generosity of those 
who helped with money and material for all the.se services. 
His Majesty has asked me to give a special messsigo of thanks. 
Loyalty is a tradition with the Indian Status. His Majesty 
knows well that in good times or evil he can always count 
upon the fidelity and unswerving support of the Indian 
Princes, but with the memories of the past six years ever 
present in his mind, be cannot forbear on this great occasion 
from making a public acknowledgment of your splendid 
record of achievement during the greatest struggle in the 
history of mankind. The help that you gave at the outbreak 
of the war, when the tale of your deeds and offerings sent 
a thrill of emotion throughout the British Empire and your 
strenuous efforts in the dark days of 1918, when the fate of 
civilisation seemed to bang in the balance can only bo for- 
gotten with the Empire itself. 1 am coiifideiit that the same 
spirit of loyally and co-operation that Your IJighnesses 
displayed durii.g the war will continue to animate you in 
the years to come. It is in this spirit, as His .Majesty has 
said, that the problems of the future must be faced. It is 
in this spirit, I do not doubt, that you will approach the ques- 
tion that will form the subject of your deliberations in the 
Chamber. Some of the problems that will arise may make 
demands on your patience and public spirit, some may depend 
for their solution upon a fair interpretation of the letter of 
treaties and engagements between the States and the British 
Government ; if so, Ifenl sure that away will be found to 
reconcile any doubts or difference that may present themselves. 
The ubotity of the treaties a cardinal article of imperial 
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policy. It was affiraed by my beloved mother, the great 
Queen Victoria, in her famous Proclamation of 1868. It was 
re-aflSrmed by King Edward VII and his present Majesty 
King George V has once more announced in His Proclamation 
his determination ever to maintain unimpaired the privileges, 
rights and dignities of the Princes. Nothing is wanting to 
mark the solemnity of this time-honoured engagement and 
no words of mine are needed to reassure Your Highnesses 
that the British Government will stand faithfully by its 
promises. 1 would only ask you, when you come to discuss 
any difficult question of practice in your relations with the 
Government of India or of the interpretation of your treaties, 
to remember that these pledges will bo over present to the 
minds of the officers of the British Crown. A generous spirit 
on your part will find its response in equal generosity on the 
part of the Government of India. Yon may rest assured that 
the Government and its officers will recognise freely the 
internal sovereignty to which )‘Our, various treaties and en- 
gagements entitle you. We look to the Princes of India on 
their part to continue to administer their states with justice 
and enlightenment. I am confident that we shall not look in 
vain. Your Highnesses, it is a sincere pleasure to mo to 
congratulate you on the place that as a body you have achieved 
yourselves in recent years in the wider Councils of the Empire. 
You have been represented in the Imperial War Cabinet, in 
the Imperial Conference. One of your members took part in 
the Peace Conference of 1919 and his signature is appended 
to the Treaty of Versailles. More recently, another of your 
order attended the League of Nations Assembly at Geneva. 

The March of Time. 

Your Highnesses, I have witnessed many changes in my 
life-time. Much of the old order Hi I knew it in my youth has 
passed away for ever for all classes. The past 50 years 
have been an era of change and the Princes of the great 
Indian States furnish no exception, to the general rule. Their 
conditions of life hare been profoundly modified. They have 
emerged from the seclusion that eo long hedged them round, 
and they aspire and rightly aspire- to play a part in the wider 
theatre of modern life. I am sure that the part will be a 
worthy one. The British Government has not been slow to 
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recognise the fustice of 'your aspirations, and 1 rejoice to think 
that by my share in to-day’s ceremony, 1 am doing something 
to promote your wishes and to provide a Uirger sphere for 
your publio-spirited activities. Increased opportunities, as 
i need not reniind Your Highnesses, bring in their train 
increased responsibility. I know well that Your Highnesses 
will appreciate the trust rejposod in you by His Imperial 
Maiesty and his Government and will worthily respond -both 
as pillars of the Empire and as rulers striving ever for the 
greater happiness and prosperity of your own subjects. I, now, 
on behalf of the King Emperor, declare the Chamber of Princes 
to be duly constituted and pray that under Divipo Providence 
its .proceedings may be so guided and directed as to strengthen 
the; bonds of union between the Princes and the Empire and 
to promote the well-being of this great land of India and 
enhance her good name among the nations of the world. 

Mabaraiah oi Gwalior’s Speech 

The Maharajah of Gwalior in moving a resolution of 
thanks said ; — 

Your Excellency, Your Eoyal Highness On behalf of 
the Princes of India assembled on this memorable occasion 
1 beg to move ibe following resolution : — 

This representative gathering of tbo Princes resolves 
to convey to His Imperial Majesty the Emperor of India 
tboir respectful greetings, ascurance of their abiding 
loyalty to bis Throne so deeply rooted in tbeir affections 
and of their steadfast devotion to his august person, also 
to voice ^boir genuine gratification at the Itoyal Procla- 
mation to the Chamber of Princes. Next, they resolve to 
affirm that their feeling of intense satisfaction is only 
equalled by tbeir consciousness of the honour done them 
in the deputation of Field Marshall His Boyal Highness 
the Duke of Couiianght to inaugurate this Chamber, — a 
deputation which vividly recalls the blessed memory of 
Queen Victoria the Good, whose Proclamation of 1858 
is the crystallised expression of Her Poyal heart’s great 
love for India. This inanguratioii by His Boyal Highness 
is all the mere gratifying owing to his earlier association 
with this country and bis possession, as a Member of 
the Imperial House of Wiodsor, of an ibi.ate capacity 
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to Bppreciste tbe hereditary Bulere’ point of view. 
Further, they resolve to place on record thi ir profound 
appreciation of the genuine good-will, consuniniate 
statesmanship and deep insight, which prompted His 
Excellency the Viceroy Lord Chelmsford, the gifted 
Prime* Minister the Right Hon’ble David Lloyd George, 
that fearless and true friend of India, His Imperial 
Majesty’s Secretary of State the Right Hon’ble ^win 
Montagu, and the eminent statesmen who form His 
Imperial Majesty’s Government, to bring to a happy issue 
the scheme of the Chamber of Princes. 

1 deem it a great privilege that it has fallen to my 
lot to move the resolution which I have just read. 
It is quite uunooessary for me in moving it to dilate 
upon the event to which it refers or tbe happy circum- 
stances which have altonded its occurrence, for indeed 
the terms of the resolution, drawn up by our common 
consent, amply testify to the foolicgs occasionod by the 
formation of the Princes’ Chamber. Your Royal Highness, wo 
cannot but admire the devotion to duty which inspired your 
willing compliance with the command of our beloved Lmporor 
to visit India and perform this ceremony regardless of consi- 
derations of distance, and may we add, of ag<'. For this ready 
response to the occasion, 1 am sure wc arc very grateful to 
Your Highness and wc flatter ourselves by thinking that you 
have found the performance of to-day’s ct remony agrociiblo 
and in accord with your Royal predilections. 

Respecting Your Excellency, may I venture to slate that 
your name will always be associated in histoiy with one of 
the most critical stages in the evolution of India. Your 
Viceroyalty has witnessed remarkable happenings. Indeed wo 
are witnesses to the re-birth of the world. Accepted i otions 
and proven theories seem all to be undergoing forced revision. 
May it please Merciful Providence that the new order winch 
is supplementing the old may bring a cycle of peace and good- 
will for humanity. The world conditions have been, as was 
inevitable, more or less reflected in India so that Your Excel- 
lency has hinl to face problems calculated to strain nerves of 
steel and tax tbe most resourceful /mind. During that period 
of stress and anxiety Your Excellency was at pains unflinching- 
ly to do what duty appeared inexorably to dictate. What 
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• man can do better, than be true to himself, that is, to his 
conception or duty to the King of Kings f It is, in the spirit 
of that conception that Yonr Excellency doubtless endeavoured 
to serve this country. Finally, the much desired Chamber 
has been brought into being and it only remains for me fer- 
vently to pray that its sessions may help to produce better 
mutual understanding and promote hearty and effective co- 
operation between the British Government and the Princes 
of India. 

Maharajah of Bikaner’s Speech 

The Maharajah of Bikaner in seconding the resolution 
moved by the Mahartyah of Gwalior, said : — 

Your Excellency, Your Boyal Highness : — 1 deem it an 
honour on this historic occasion to have been commissioned 
by my brother Princes to second the resolution just moved 
by my esteemed f'iend His Highness the Maharajah Scindia. 
The unflinching loyalty and devoted attachment with which 
the Princes of India are inspired towards the Throne and 
person of His Imperial Majesty the King Emperor have stood 
the test of time through every period of stress and storm 
during a hundred years and more. The Imperial Crown is 
the one centripetal force in the Empire which attracts and 
welds together all its component parts, an undisputed fact 
which accounts for the remarkable unity and cohesion during 
the dark da3’s of the war of the different countries forming 
the British Commonwealth of Nations, and to no one does 
the Imperial'Crown appeal as a greater binding and inspiring 
force than to us, the Princes of India. The gracious interest 
which His Imperial Majesty the King-Emperor together with 
Her Imperial Majesty the Queen Empress has at all times 
been pleased to evince in all that pertains to the welfare of 
the Princes and States of India, his ever-to-be remembered 
appeal for greater sympathy for India and the Indians and the 
watchword of hope which he gave to os all in 1912, have been 
sources of the liveliest gratification to - us and have helped to 
stimulate and sustain o$ all in periods of diflScuIty and anxiety, 
whilst the solicitude displayed in our behalf by the establish- 
ment of the Chamber of Princes and ‘ the rejteration in the 
Boyal Proclamation of the gracious aj^rarces regarding the 
inviolability of previous imyerial pledges safeguarding our 
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privileges, rights and dignities, will find a most loyal and 
grateful echo in the Indian States throughout the length and 
breadth of this country, and it is our devout prayer that his 
Imperial Msgesty may long be spared to guide the destinies of 
India and other parts of the Empire to further happiness and 
prosperity and afford to all concerned an inspiring example of 
the same devotion to duty and regard for the common weal 
which has so largely contributed to knit the Empire into still 
closet bonds of loyal and patriotic unity. We not only deem 
it a high honour but we regard it as a matter of bappy omen 
that the ceremony of inaugurating the Chamber of Princes 
to day should have been entrusted by His Imperial Majesty to 
such an illustrious and popular member of the Imperial 
House of Windsor as Your Royal Highness whoso name is held 
in the highest affection and esteem by the Princes and people 
of India, 1 feel that I am voicing the sentiments of my brother 
Princes when 1 give expression to our great disappointment 
that the other calls upon Your Royal Highness’ time have 
not left yon sufficient leisure to honour any of our states by a 
visit on this occasion, but wo look forward with eager antici- 
pations to welcoming His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
to several of out Slates next cold weather when we sin- 
cerely hope that His Royal Highness w’ill have been restored 
to bis usual health and vigour after his recent arduous exer- 
tions in the course of his triumphant Imperial mission. 1 
beg also to associate myself with His Highness the Maharajah 
Scindia in expressing our gratitude to Your Excellency and 
to Mr. Montagu and to the Prime Minister and His Imperial 
Majesty’s Government. The solidarity and identity of in- 
terests between the British Government and the Princes are 
indeed very real, and I would in conclusion give expression 
to our profound conviction that the Chamber of Princes will 
not only prove of great benefit to ns, bat that it will also 
prove to bo a true Imperial asset, and we rejoice to feel that 
we shall have in Your Excellency’s successor a sagacious states- 
man like Lord Reading, who wo earnestly trust will develop 
still further the sympathetic policy of the British Gkivernmont 
towewds the Princes and States, whereby vre ipay he enabled 
to t^ike an ever increasing share in upholding the honour 
and glory of our beloved Emperor and of his mighty 
Empire, 
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Maharajah of Ahrat’a 5peedi. 

The Maharajah of Alwar in supporting Maharajah Scindia’s 
resohiMon in the Chamber of Princes welcomed the Duke as a 
Royal messenger of good>wiII and peace at a time when dark 
clouds were hovering over the Indian horizon, just as they 
appeared in other parts of the world. The Maharajah ex- 
pressed disappointment at the postponement of the Prince of 
Wales’ visit, but declared that the Prince when he would come 
next winter would receive a greater and warmer reception 
in India than he was accorded in other parts of the Empire. 

The Maharajah of Patiala, who followed, also spoke in 
the same strain, after which the function ended, the assembly 
breaking up in the same order as before. 


Inauguration of the 

Council of State and The Legislative Assembly 

DELHI, FEBliUAHY 9TH, 1921 

Next day Feb. 9th, H. R. H. the Duke of Connaught, 
commanded by H. M. the King and armed with special 
commission from His Majesty, inaugurated the two Im- 
perial Legislatures, viz; the Council of State and the 
Legislative Assembly. The quadrangle immediately opposite 
the Assembly Chamber was astir from early morning and 
presented a scene of great animation and lively interest. The 
decorations wore profu.io with flags and huntings, and the 
soldiers’ accoutrements glistening in the morning sun gave a 
splendid touch to the whole scene. The Council of State and 
the Legislative Assembly sat in joint Session and the Members 
wore all in their places an hour before the time for the 
ceremony to begin. A large number of spectators were seated 
on both sides of the gangway loading to the Council Chamber, 
and the Secretariat staff crowded in every available space in 
the huge building. 

H. B. H and his cortege left the Viceregal Lodge at 10 
o’clock under a Royal salute, and was received by the Members 
of the Executive CouncH and the Presidents of the Council 
of State and the Legislative Assenibly at the pavilion. 
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Their Excellencies the Viceroy and Lady Chelmaford left 
the Viceregal Lodge a little after 10 o'clock, and their depar- 
ture was announced by a salute. On the arrival of the 
Viceroy at the pavilion the Union Jack was unfurled and the 
Band played the National Anthem. The Duke and the Viceroy 
then proceeded to the Council Chamber in procession, headed 
by the Presidents of the Council of State and the Legislative 
Assembly, Members of the Govornor-Oeneral’s Executive 
Council and the Staffs of His Royal Highness and of His 
Excellency. 

The scene inside the Hall was one of great though subdued 
excitement. The gallaries were packed with Ruling Princes 
and Chiefs, the principal civil and military officers and a few 
chosen leading non-officials. H. E. Lady Chelmsford was in 
the Viceregal Gallery. On the floor of the House were seated 
Members of the Council of State and the Assembly, and 
immediately below the dais seats were provided for the two 
Presidents. As soon as the Duke and the Viceroy entered the 
ball, the entire audience stood up. ' The Duke took his seat 
on the Throne, supported by the Viceroy on his right. 

His Royal Highness and the Viceroy stood for a moment 
before their thrones and bowed to the two Presidents and to 
the assemblage. His Excellency the Viceroy then gave the 
word : "Pray be seated”, when all resumed their seats, and the 
Viceroy then immediately rose again to open the proceedings. 
In a long rigmarole speech full of dry details which so beflts 
the intellectual mediocrity of Lord Chelmsford, he delineated 
the various stages of the Reforms and what in his view 
appeared to be the constitutional development in the Govern- 
ment of India. He denied that there was .'iny whittling 
down of the Reforms, probably with a view to calming the 
strong suspicion of the people about bureaucratic intrigues 
headed by him against the grant of any substantial power to 
Indians, and said with emphasis that the Reforms was a gift 
'worthy of Britain to give and India to take,— an expression 
which a certain section of the House received with a significant 
smile, wbils others bung their head. His Excellency referred 
(o the policy of the British in India from Ihp time of Lord 
Macaulay who introduced the use of Englisl^ in India, as 
England could only convey to India the ideas of the West 
in her own tongue. Familiarity with English literature, be 
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said, has done more than any other cause to promote political 
development in India. As the poet said : "they must be free 
who speak the tongue that Shakespeare spake". In England, 
ha said, self-government was not the result of any sodden 
revolution or catastrophic change. It was built op gradually 
and the British Government in India were proceeding in a 
similar manner in introducing political self-government here. 

After the Viceroy His Royal Highness the Duke rose to 
speak and said : — 


His RoysJ Highness’ Speech 

Your Excellency and Gentlemen of the Indian Legis- 
latures — I am the bearer of a message from His Majesty the 
King-Emperor. It is this : 

The King’s Menage 

"Little more than a year has elapsed since I gave 
my assent to the Act which set op a constitution for 
British India. The intervening time has been folly 
occupied in perfecting the necessary machinery, and yon 
are now at the opening of the first session of the 
Legislatures which the Act established. On this aus- 
picious occasion I desire to convey to you and to the 
Members of the various Provincial Councils my congratu- 
lation and my earnest good wishes for success in your 
labours and theirs. For years, it may bo for generations, 
patriotic and loyal Ipdians have dreamed of Swaraj for 
their Motherland, an opportunity for progress to the 
liberty which my other Dominions enjoy. On yon, the 
first representatives of the people in the new Councils, 
there rests a very special resi>onsibility, for on you it 
lies by the conduct of your business and the justice of 
yov judgment to convince the world of the wisdom of 
this great constitutional change. But on you it alM lies to 
remember the'many millions of your fellow-cobntrymen, 
who are not yet qualified for a share in political life, to 
work for their opliftment and to cherish their interests hs 
your own. I sbalh trateh^ your'' ecork with an unfailing 
^ymp*tbf and with resdbte faith in your determination to 
do your doty to India and the Empire." 
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As you IcRosr, it has been the intention of His Maiestjr <to 
eend the Prince of Wales, the Heir to the Throne, with his 
greeting and his anthority to open the CbambeTs of hhe new 
Indian Logislature. Events did <not persait of his eoming, 
and 1 received Ifis Majesty’s vCiunmands to perforin these 
functions on his hehali. In me the King selected the Royal 
House and the only surviving son of Qneen Yiotoria, whose 
love and care for India will over live in its people’s memory. 
1 have mysolf a deep affection for India, having served it for 
years and m!ide many friends among its Princes and leaders. 
It is thus u’ith no common pleasure that 1 am here to receive 
you on this nicmora1>le occasion. Throughout the centuries 
Delhi has witnessed the pomp and ceremony of many historic 
assemblages. Two of these, at least, are remembered by most 
of you. Twenty years ago 1 took part in that briliiaut con- 
course which celebrated the accession of my late brother 
King Kdward Vi I. Nino years later, amid circumstaiioes of 
unforgettable splendour, King George V and His Queen 
received in person the homage of the Princes and pei^es 
of India. 

Our ceremony to day may lack the colour and romance of 
the gatherings 1 have mentioned, though it does not yield 
to them in the sincerity of its loyalty. But it strikes a new 
and different note. It marks the awakening of a great Nation 
to the powci of its Nationhood. In the annals of the world 
there is not, so far as I know, an exact parallel for the consti- 
tutional change which this function initiates. There is 
certahily no parallel for the method of that change. Political 
freedom has often been won by revolution, by tumult, by 
civil war, at the price of peace and public safety. How rarely 
has it been the free gift of one people to another in response 
to a growing wish for greater liberty and to the growing 
evidence -of fitness for its enjoyment. Such, however, is the 
position of India to-day, and 1 congratulate most warmly those 
of you, old in the service of your Motherland, who have 
striven through good report and ill for the first instalment of 
that gift and to prove India worthy of it. 1 trust that 
you and those who take up your mantles after you will 
move faithfully and steadily fast along the road which if 
opened to-day. 
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Th* £mh of Britkk Govt, in India 

WhoQ India became a dependency of the Britiab Crown, 
she paued under British guardianship which has laboured 
with glprious results to protect India from the consequences 
of her own history at home and from the complications of 
international pressure abroad.. Autocratic, however, as was 
the (Jovernmeiit then inaugurated, it was based on tbe prin- 
ciples laid down by Her late Mi^esty Queen Victoria in that 
famous Proclamation of 1868 , of which the key-note is contain- 
ed in tbe following passage : “In their prosperity will be our 
strength, in their contentment our security, and in their 
gratitude our best reward”. And though thera have been 
occasions on which the tranquility of this great country has 
been endangered by disturbances and disorders which 
have necessitated the use of military force, speaking on 
behalf of His Majesty and with the assent of his Govern- 
ment, I repudiate in the most emphatic manner the idea 
that the adnninistration of India has been or ever can be 
baMd on principles of force or terrorism. All Govern- 
ments are liable to be confronted with situations which can be 
dealt with only by measures outside, tbe o^rdinary way, 
bub tbe employment of such measures is subject to clear and 
definite limitations, and His Majesty’s Government have 
always insisted, and will always insist, on the observance of 
these limitations as jealously in the case of India as in that of 
England herself. As His Excellency tbe Viceroy has observed, 
the principle of autocracy has all been abandoned. Its reten- 
tion would have been incompatible with that contentment 
which . had been declared by Her late Majesty Queen Victoria 
to be the aim of British rule, and would have been inconsisbent 
with the legitimate demands and aspirations of the Indian 
people and the stage of political development which they have 
attained. Henceforward, in an ever-increasiiig degree, India will 
have to bear her own burdens. They are not light. The times 
which have seen the conception and birth of the new. Constitu- 
tion are full of trouble. 

Th* Efiect of the War. 

The war which ended two years ago has done more than 
alter tbe boundaries of Nations. The confusion which it 
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brought in its train will abate in time, bat the world hai 
not pan^ unchanged through the fire. New aspirations 
have awakened. New inroblems have been created and old 
ones invested with stinging urgency. India has escaped the 
worst ravages of the war and its sequels, and is thus in some 
respects better fitted than many other countries to confront 
the future. Her material resources are unimpaired. Her 
financial system is sound, and her industries are ready for 
rapid expansion, but she oar not hope to escape altogether 
the consequences of the world- wide struggle. The countries 
of the earth are linked together as never before. A con- 
tagious ferment of scepticism and unrest is seething every- 
where in the minds of men, and its workings are plainly 
visible in India. She has other problems peculiarly her own. 
Inexperience in political methods will be irksome at times. 
The electorates will have to be taught their powers and 
responsibilities, and difficulties which are negligible in smaller 
and more homogeneous countries will arise in handling 
questions of religion and race and custom. 

Gentlemen of the Indian Legislatures, such are the labours 
which await you. They will have to be carried on under 
the eyes of a watching world interested, but not uncritical, 
of sister nations who welcome you into their partnership in 
the British Empire, of that wider Council of Nations, which 
look to India as the future guide of the unknown forces of 
Asia. Your individual responsibility is great. You may 
perhaps be apprehensive that the arena for practical isspes 
of immediate moment will be rather the Provincial Councils 
than the Central Legislature. You may feel that the Ministers 
in the Provinces will be in closer touch with the popular causes 
and have larger opportunities of public service, but this is 
true only in a very limited sense. It is the clear intention 
of the Act of 1919 that the policy and decisions of the 
Government of India should be influenced to an extent 
incomparably greater than they have been in the past by the 
views of the Indian Legislature, and the Government will 
give the: fullest possible effect, consistent with their own 
responsibilities to Parliament, to this principle of a new 
constitution. From now onwards your influence will extend 
to every sphere of the Central Government. It will be felt 
in every part of its «dministri{tioii. You are concerned not 
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with a Provinoe, but with all British India, and statesmanship 
could not ask Jor a nobler field of exercjse. Upon the manner 
in whidi your infiuenoe is exerted, upon the wisdom and 
foresight displayed In your deliberations, upon the spirit in 
which you approach your great task, will depend the progress 
of India towards the goal of complete Self-Government to 
ensure, so far as political macUnery can ensure, that the 
Legislature is fitiy equipped. 

Functions of the Two Chambers. 

For those lofty duties, two Chambers have been cons- 
tituted. in the Council of State it has been tbe intention 
of Parliament to create a true Senate, a body of elder states- 
men endowed with mature knowledge, experience of the 
world and the oonsequeut sobriety of judgment. Its functions 
will be to exercise a revising, but not an over-riding influence 
for caution and moderation, and to review and adjust the acts 
of the larger Chamber. To th$ Assembly it will fall to voice 
more directly the needs of the people. Soldier and trader, 
owners of. land and dwellers in cities, Hind a and Muham- 
madan, Sikh and Christian, all classes and communities will 
have in it their share of representation. Each class and 
each community can bring ita own contribution, its own 
special knowledge to the Council’s deliberations, and may 1 
say in passing, that help will be expected from representatives 
of tbe British non-oflicial community. They have done great 
service to the trade and industry of India in the past. Will 
th y not now, tviih their special experience of representative 
institutions in their own land, lend their powerful aid in 
building up India’s political life and practice ? In a legislature 
thus composed, it is both inevitable and right that strong 
differences of opinion and aims should manifest themselves. 
Struggle is a condition of progress in tbe natural world. 
Politics is in fact the progress of tbe class of wide sympathies 
and interests striving for adjustment in tbe sphere of legis- 
lation and Government. But it is the great virtue of 
representative institutions that they tend to replace interest 
by reasoned discussion, compromise, toleration and tbe mutual 
respect for honourable opponents. Tbe extent which a body 
of law-makers shows itself capable of controlling passion 
and prejudice is tbe measure of its capacity for enduring 
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suooeas. i'or tbasa raflaotio.u I mtka no apology. They 
must alraady have been praaant to your minds, but they 
constitate tha strongast plea for frhat all friends of India 
most desire to sea >-a greater unity of purpose, among her 
various communities. In all your deliberations, let there be 
a conscious striving for unity in essentials, that unity which 
has been lacking in India in the past, but may yet become, 
if steadfastly nurtured, her greatest strength. 

Gentleman of the Indian Legislature, — Hitherto, I have 
spoken of your duties. Lot mj close with a word of your 
privileges. On you, who have been elected first Members 
of the two Chambers, a signal honour has fallen. Your names 
will go down to history as those whom India chose to lead 
the van of her march towards constitutional liberty. I pray 
that success will attend you and that the result of your 
labours will be worthy of the trust that India has reposed 
in you.’’ 

Addressing the Viceroy the Duke then eulogised bis 
work in India in connection with the Reforms, and said that it 
must be no small pride to a statesman, who had been directing 
the destinies of India during these difficult years, that be 
laid while still in office the foundations of that edifice 
which he helped to plan with infinite care in .the face of 
much misunderstanding and with the full assurance of a 
nation’s future gratitude. He then formally declared open the 
Council of State and the Legislative Assembly constituted under 
the Government of India Act, 1919. He concluded with the 
following peroration meant for the wider ear of India 

Ihe Shadow of Amritsar. 

“Gentlemen, I have finished my part in to-day’s official 
proceedings. May 1 claim your patienso and forbearance 
while 1 say a few words of a personal nature I Since I landed 
I have felt around nae bitterness and estrar gement between 
those who have been and should be friends. The shadow 
of Amritsar has lengthened over the fair face of India. 
1 know bow deep is the concern felt by His Majesty the King 
Emperor at the terrible chapter of events in the Punjab. No 
one can deplore those events more intensely than I do myself. 
1 have reached a time of life when I most desire to heal the 
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wounds and to reunite those who have been disunited in 
what most be. I feel, my last visit to the India I love so well. 
Here, in the new Capital, at the inauguration of the new 
Constitution, I am moved to make you a personal appeal, 
put in the sihaple words that come from my heart, not to be 
coldly and critically interpreted. My experience tells me 
that misunderstandings usually mean mistakes on either 
side. As an old friend of India, 1 appeal to you all, British 
and Indians, to bury along with the dead psMt the mis- 
takes and misunderstandings of the past, to ftnrgive where 
you have to forgive, and to join hands and to work to- 
gether to realise the hopes that arise from to-day.” 

The Presidents of the two Houses of Legislature then 
tii.<viiked His Royal Highness. 

before declaring the proceedings closed, the Viceroy made 
a final appeal reiterating the words of the Duke : let us “bury 
along with the dead past the mistakes and misunderstandings 
of the past, to forgive where we hat'e to forgive and join hands 
and work together.” 


The Indian War Memorial 

Next day, Feb. lOth 1921, the Duke laid the foundation 
stone of the All-India War memorial consecrated to the 
memory of those Indians who h.-id laid down their lives for the 
cause of'the Empire in the last War. It is to be a monument 
in the form of a triumphal arch. built in white stone upon a red 
sandstone base rising to a beigbl of 162 ft. so that no window 
of even the tallest building in the Imperial City will look 
over it. The ceremony commenced in the afternoon amid 
a scone of oriental military splendour. The Viceroy and 
the Duke headed a procession followed by t ho Commander-in- 
Chief and their staff and proceeded to the ground where the 
representatives of the Indian Army were assembled. After 
formal receptions the Viceroy asked the Duke in a short 
speech paying tribute to the Indian Army to lay the founda- 
tion stone. 

H. B. H. the. Duke of Connaught then rose and addressed 
SI follows > 
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"Offieera and Men of the Indian Army and of the Imperial 
Service Troops,— Hie Majesty the King Emperor has com- 
manded me on this solemn occasion to convey a message of His 
Boyal thanks to the Indian Army and to the Imperial Service 
Troops furnished by the Indian States. It is as follows. — 

The Royal Message. 

The great war from which our Empire has emerged 
victorious involved the most powerful nations of the earth 
and spread over vast seas and continents. From the crowd- 
ed record here and there certain features stand clearly out 
arresting the attention and admiration of the world to-day 
and claiming with confidouco the verdict of posterity. In 
this honourable company the Indian army has an assured 
place. Scattered far and wide under alien skies, in adversity 
and in triumph, they played their part with stout and gallant 
hearts. True to their tradition, they answered the Empire’s 
call with soldierly discipline and fortitude, staunch in the 
loyalty they have ever displayed' to the Throne and person 
of their King-Emperor, that made bis cause theirs, and 
willingly laid down their lives for their sovereign. Gratitude 
for loyalty such as this lies deep in my heart and is 
beyond the power of the word. They did their duty. 

“Can the King, for whom they fought, give higher praise 
to his faithful soldiers 7 I have great pleasure in announcing 
that in recognition of the distinguished services and gallantry 
of the Indian Army during the great War, His Majesty the 
King Emperor has been graciously pleased to confer the title 
of “Royal” on the following units, — The Deccan Horse, 
Sappers and Miners, 6th Jat Light Infantry, 3tth Sikh 
Pioneers, 39th Garhwal Rifles, 59th Scinde Rifles (Frontier 
Force), 11th Maharattas, 5th Gurkha Rifles, (Frontier Force). 
His Majesty has also been graciously pleased to nominate me 
as CoI.-in-Chief of the 47th Sikhs, a regiment which served 
with great distinction in the war. 1 greatly value an honour 
which will strengthen the many ties I have with my old 
friends, the soldiers of the Khalsa. 

The Brighton Ceremony. 

“Officers and men of the Indian Army and of the Imperial 
Service Troops, — Many of us here to day must have ringing 
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in our ears the glowing tribute paid to the Indian Am^ bp 
His Royal Highness the, Prinee of Wales erhile nnreiling the 
testimony of affection and gratitude erected by the eitkens of 
Brighton in memory of the Indian soldiers who died there iir 
the days of the war. India knows fully wdl, I trast« bofF 
generously and how tenderly the people of Brighton dise^rged 
their solf-alloted task of receiving and sheltering the wounded 
Indian soldiers brought to their care from the battle-fields of 
France, and 1 am sure throughout India the message of good 
will from the marble chart at Brighton will awaken a grateful 
and responsive feeling here. Clii Indian soil we are assembled 
to discharge a similar debt of honour on this spot. In the 
central vista of the capital of India there Will stand a memorial 
archway designed to keep present in the tbongbts of generations 
that follow the glorious sacrifice of the oflicers and men of the 
Indian army who fought and fell in tho groat war. The men 
were nobly led and tho officers were bravely followed and wo 
give thanks to Almighty Providence that the cause for which 
they fought was the cause which prevailed and that our 
memorial is not one of lives lost in vain but a monument of 
great and overwhelming victory. To day's simple ceremony 
would surely a(>peal to those g-llant soldiers who have fovight 
their last fight and to whom wo are gathered here to pay tribute, 
for it is a soldiers’ ceremony. 

An Anny of Great Traditions. 

"Before mo there are assembled from far and wide men of 
the Indian army of to-day, many of them were comrades of 
those who are at this hour foremost in our thoughts but who 
will never again answer our reveille. Let ns try to think 
that those absent comrades are vviih us here to-day, back from 
their distant and scattered graves, standing in our ranks once 
again, helping us fo flo them hoi onr in the fpirit they them- 
selves would wish, inspiring us with their clearer vision to 
vovAeisItAxvA tv (IwVy . \ wnv bwAtValt 

this my visit to India should enable me to take part in to day’s 
solemn ceremony, for my admiration and affection for. the 
Indian army go bark many years. I belong to the older 
generation amoi-g soldiers. The chances of service brought 
me into the closest toudb with the Indian army of former days, 
the army which l.urd Roberts fathered, the army which Ix>rd 
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Kifobener sebooled. 1 well remember those veteran regiments 
whose war medals told, of service far from their Indian homes 
in China, East Africa, West Africa, Somaliland, Egypt, and 
the frontiers of India and Burma. It was an army of great 
traditions and splendid discipline, but little did 1 dream in 
tbo*e days what remoter echoes the Indian bugle call would 
awaken, to what still more distant fields the Indian army 
would one day be called, or to what immense expansion t hat 
great organisation would be brought by the strong impulse 
of loyalty and patriotism. To-day we know that more than 
a million Indians left these shores to serve abroad, of whom 
nearly 18,000, including 850 Indian officers, gave up their 
lives in the Empire's cause. The many campaigns in which 
the units of the Indian army took part are written in history. 
The honours they won wore many but on these 1 shall not 
dwell now. Some indeed are proudly worn by those who 
stand here before me but the sole honour wo commemorate 
here is the honour of the great sacrifice, the supreme honour 
of a soldier’s death. What though the world sometimes seems 
to us dark with trouble and the sky overcast, let us look back 
with pride and forward with hope, for these men showed us 
the true heart of India. Through them we know that the 
soul of India has only to be touched aright and India will 
respond to her King-Emperor’s call. In this hour of crowding 
memories let os have no sombre thoughts but recapture once 
again that thrill which passed through us all when we first 
heard in those far off days of 1914 that Indian troops had 
landed at Marseilles and were pressing on towards our thinly 
held battle lines in .France and Flanders. That is the vision 
which the glorious dead would wish us to have to-dfay. Their 
tradition lives. The army goes on fortified by their example 
to lace whatever task the future may have in store. 

“You, mAi o5 the Indian army, know when a fine regiment 
marches through the streets of a busy town how every one 
quits his work and looks in admiring ailence or marches along 
with you. Is it merely because of your glittering array or 
the rhythm of your march f No, it is something far deeber 
than that. It is the spirit of the army making itself felt, 
tl^ spirit of discipline, of unity, of brave tradition, of com- 
radeship till death. In the presence of that moral force, men 
turn from the sordid cares of every day life and pay you uplifting 
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reverence as though some uplifting influence had passed through 
their work-a-day world. You enjoy a great heritage of honour. 
Strive, then, always to uphold the honour of your regiments 
and be faithful to the memory of those gallant soldiers who 
have shed lustre to your name and fame. 1 like to recall the 
simple tribute j!>aid by the Indian Corps Commander in France. 
He wrote : —“The discipline of this corps has been above 
reproach. They have behaved like gentlemen and the French 
and British both knew it well. If they bad nothing else they 
would still leave Europe with a clean sheet. As citizens of the 
Empire they behaved like gentlemen.” I do not think that 
those who gave up their lives would wish for an epitaph more 
eloquent than this. May the spirit of the Indian army ever 
remain bright and untarnished, and, on the great example 
which we commemorate hero to-day, may new and great 
traditions bo founded and the Indian army of the future 
through them re-consecratod and re inspired to be the worthy 
heir of those who fought and died under its colour in the 
great war.” 

The colour parties and representatives then stood to 
attention. After the foundation was declared duly laid they 
presented arms and massed bugles sounded the last post. After 
the Commander in-Chief had thanked the Duke on behalf of 
the Indian Army the proceedings closed. 


The New 0)uncil Chambers. 

On Feb. 12ih. the Puke performed his last public 
function at Delhi, viz., laying the fotindation stone of the new 
enlarged Council Chambers. The function vns celebrated 
with great pomp amidst all the civil and military dignitaries 
and the Ruling Princes. Leaving the Viceregal lodge at 10-30 
in the morning the Duke and the Viceroy motored to the 
site through streets splendidly decorated and lined with troops 
and was received by Sir Sidney Cookshank, Mr. C. A. Barron, 
Mr. H. T. Kiding, and Mr. J. C. Lukes, members of the New 
Capital Committee' and others. The Viceroy invited the 
Duke to lay the foundaticn stone of a circle of 3 buildings in 
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wliich (bo Chamber of Princes, the Council of State and the 
Legislative Assembly are to be hourcd. '‘The joint building,” 
he said, is the symbol of the integral connection of the Indian 
States with the British Empire, it testifies to the united 
interests of British India and the Indian States. It stands 
for that tivo-fold allegiance which the Princes and peoples 
of India owe in their several degrees to our King- 
Emperor and for the common desire to work to 'one 
great end.” H. R. H. (he Duke in the course of his 
speech said : 

‘ All great rulers, every great people, every great civilisa- 
tion have left their ow’n record in stone and bronze and marble 
as well as in the pages of history. 1 need only recall the 
Acropolis of Athens, the Capitol of Rome and the great sites 
of the East, famous in history for their splendour and culture. 
India herself is rich in such precious legacies from the granite 
pillars on which the apostle Emperor Asoka engraved his 
imperishable edicts onwards through' the chequered centuries 
down to the splendid palaces of the Moghal Emperors. Every 
age has left behind it some monument commensurate with its 
own achievements. Is it not a worthy ideal that equally 
noble buildings shall consecrate India’s great achievements in 
the 20th century, her solemn entry upon the path of res- 
ponsible Government which Great Britain and the self-govern- 
ing Dominions of the Empire have trod before her ? Is there 
any building in Great Britain around which duster so many 
and such great memories as the stately Home of the Mother 
of Parliaments on the banks of the river Thames ? Have not 
each of the self-governing Dominions in the Empire wisely 
sought to enshrine their new nationhood in a new capital of 
which its own parliament is always the proudest monument 1 
Surely India and her representatives in the new assemblies 
which it has already been my privilege to inaugurate will 
wish that these great institutions should bo liberally and 
endnringly housed”. After the speeches the Duke was conducted 
to a table and some easels near the foundation stone where 
the design of the new building was shown to him. He then 
proceeded to lay the stone, guiding it into its place with bis own 
hands as it was lowered by workmen, and declared it well and 
truly laid. 
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E^lartuninebl tLe Indiaii Araty. 

The same afternoon tbe Indian offieen of His Mafestjr^ii 
Indian Army gave a garden party in honoat of His Boyiil 
Higbnels vbich was attended by abont 1300 guests including 
tbs' Viceroy and tbe Ruling Princes and tbeir suite. Col/ Sir' 
Umar Hayat Khan read out tbe following address on behalf' 
of the Indian Army 

'May it please Tour Royal Highness. — On behalf of thp 
Indian Army we . offer, to Your Royal Highness our hearty 
and respectful welcome. India has tbe honour of being ass^ 
oiated with Your Ro>t^ '^Highness through the Indian Army 
which since then was given the privilege of fiebting sidei hy 
side with its British comrades on al] fronts during the war. 
That afforded the Indian Army tbe opportunity of doing its 
humble bit which in turn brought its varions rewards like 
admission to V. C., grant of land Jagirs, Jangi Inams and 
King’s Commissions, one of them, being the grant of franchise 
to tbe soldiers in the Reforms which Your Royal Highness 
has come to inaugurate. We are deeply grateful for the 
honour that you have bestow'cd upon ns in accepting our 
humble invitation, as wo claim it is the first occasion on 
which tbe Indian army has thus been honoured, and this we 
also count' as one of the privileges resulting from the recent 
war. We now take the opportunity to request Your Highness 
to convey to His, Majesty, the King-Emperor, our bumble 
gratitude and assurance of our steadfast loyalty and deep 
devotion to the Throne. At the end we pray for Your 
Royal Highness’ long life and safe return home.” 

His Royal Highness* Speech. 

In reply the Duke expressed bis gratification at the' warm 
welcome given to him by the Indian officers and thanked them 
for their loyal message to tbe King- Emperor. Regarding tbeir 
services he said : — 

"You speak of the privileges accruing to. you from the war. 
Thanks to what you have done for tbe Empire, the Jzztii 
of the Indian Officers stands very high at tbe present moment, 
I realise^ that wherever you go it rests with you to keep your 
Jzzat high and to increase it. The experience oi the world, 
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sucb as many of you have gained and will gain, is a great 
asset in any society, particularly 1 think in Indian society. 
You well know how easily misunderstandings arisen how 
swiftly simple people can be swayed by passion and prejudice. 
I want every one of you to be an emissary of common- 
sense and to gain respect in your villages through the exercise 
of sober judgment and by sotting an example of sanity. 
That is a great service which you can render to your 
King and your country second only' to the service which must 
of course always come first with you, namely, the faithful 
performance of your dnty as soldiers of the King-Emporor. In 
this yon hare not failed, and whatever the future may bring 
forth I feel sure the King-Emperor can confidently rely on his 
Indian Officers to show unfailing devotion to bis Throne and 
unhesitating obedience to his commands.” 


The Closing Church Service. 

On the morning of Feb. 1 3th, as a fitting close to the 
Imperial functions performed by His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Connaught at Delhi, a solemn Church Service was 
held at the Church of St. James conducted by the Chaplain of 
Delhi, Rev. H. England, supported by Rev. Y. C. Cbatterjee 
of St. Stephen’s Church, Delhi, and the Bishop of Lahore. 

The sermon was preached by the Most Rev. the Metro- 
politan of India. Taking as his text the words "Go ye and 
learn what ibis meaneth, 1 desire mercy and not sacrifice” 
he explained that a religion that does not place the principle of 
Love first is an empty mockery, and continuing said : "The past 
week has witnessed the inauguration of far-reaching changes in 
the Government of this country. The.'e two might bo brought 
to the test of this Divine principle. To some it may seem 
strange to associate love with the work of Government, but I 
would remind you again of the sense in which the word is used : 
"the immutable will to all goodness.” A Government is first 
concerned with the administration of justice and the main- 
tenance of order and such duties are consonant with love in 
which discipline is an essential element, but it is no less con- 
cerned to premote the welfare of its citizens and to establish 
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right relations among them, to see that to all, even the most 
hackward and ignorant, is given the o|)ortunity of living the 
fullest life of which they are capable. The only sufficient 
motive for such a task is love — the immutable will to all good- 
ness. That is the motive which determines God’s Government 
of the Universe, and no Government can claim to rule in His 
name which deliberately substitutes any lower motive than 
this. Can we then claim that the Reforms have been framed 
in this spirit 1 Surely, our presence here to day is our answer to 
that question. This is no new principle as applied to the 
Government of this country, but — 

"New times demand new measures and new men : 

The world advances and in time outgrows 
The laws that in oui Fathers’ time were best.’’ 

“It has been so here and the new wine of agrowing nation- 
al consciousness needed a new and elastic constitution by 
which it might be conserved and put to noble uses. 

“Again, a fundamental principle of the Reforms is co-opera- 
tion, which is incompatible with the spirit of selfishness. The 
Englishman, steeped in the traditions of a nation which for 
centuries has enjoyed an ever increasing measure of liberty and 
popular government to which India has been a stranger, is 
called on to collaborate with representatives of the various races 
of this country and all alike are asked to contribute their 
varied gifts to the solution of those complex problems which of 
necessity confront the governors of a country so vast in area 
and so varied in the character of its people as this. 

'*The new Councils reflect the great diversity of race, culture 
and creed which characterises India’s population. It is in work- 
ing with those from whom we differ most widely that reality 
of our love is manifested. There is no triumph of grace in the 
harmonious working of a group of like-minded friends, but 
no motive but the highest can unite in one brotherhood for 
service those whom heredity, tradition and training have 
most widely sundered. We may see the power of love to unite 
persons of the most diverse character in the case of the Apos- 
tolic Band. It included Simon Zelotes, an extreme non-co- 
operator of those days, and Mathew, the tax*ga1herer, the 
willing servant of a imreign Government. They forgot their 
difference in their loyaltj to their Master, Jesus Christ, and 
in the joy of the common ministry of love. The same loyalty 
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to the Olio God and Father of us ali, the same common 
ministry of love, can bind the diverse elements of the Councils 
and electors in one brotherhood of service. 1 have heard 
glorious prophecies of failure. There can be no failure where 
love is. Mistakes there will be, but be is not lost in whose 
triumphant eyes burns calm the perfect knowledge, the groat 
hope, the love that heals the red wounds of the earth. 1 am 
only voicing the appeal for fellowship which India, in common 
with every nation, is insistently urging and which has been 
set forth in such moving terms during the ceremonies of the 
past week. It was one of India’s greatest sons. Sir Rabindra 
Nath Tagore, who recently said : — "Until we learn to live 
together by the real law of our nature, the law of love, a veil 
will hide the beauty and wonder of the world, leaving us to 
wander all alone or to struggle together in confusion and 
strife.” Wo know that this is the alternative : Race and class 
interests dominating men’s minds, creating bitterness and 
mutual recrimination, or the spirit of God filling men’s hearts 
and bearing the natural fruit of love, leading all to forget their 
personal rivalries in the common effort to bring fuller life 
to all the peoples of India. 

"Does the present situation suggest that this conception 
of a fellowship in which each contributes his best for the 
common good is a dream I 1 would urge in the words of a 
modern prophet that every great reform in society has been 
the embodiment, partial perhaps at the best and imperfect, 
of an ideal. The dream of one age becomes the hope of the 
next and the possession of that which follows. As Chistians 
we can rest in nothing short of this. And there is no power 
which can achieve it save the divine power of love. 

I believe in love renewing. 

All that sin hath swept away. 

Leaven-like its worl. pursuing. 

Night by night and day by day. 

In the power of it^ remoulding. 

In the grace of its reprieve, 

In the glory of beholding 
Its perfection, we believe. 

‘‘Now the principle is to be applied to the problems which 
confront os. Go and learn what this means, "I will have kind- 
ness and fellowship and not sacrifice.” 
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End of the Delhi PrograiDme_To Punjab. 

Thus ended the official Delhi programme of His Royal 
Highness the Duke’s mission to India. From Delhi he 
proceeded to the'Puiijabt not to Lahore, the Provincial capital, 
but to Bawalpindi, the head-quarters of the Northern Army 
in India. . The preference given to the military capital over 
the civil capital of the province was significant. In reply tp 
an address of welcome H. R. H. said : — 

*'To my old friendship for you, which goes back for nearly 
forty^ years; there is now added a deep and whole-hearted 
admiration, inspired by my knoviledge of what you did iii 
the war. Taken as a whole, the achievement of the 
Punjab was remarkable. Even before the war the Pnnjabee 
bad a name familiar in the military annals of the Empire, but 
during the war he became a household word, not only on 
account of the number of men from the Punjab who joined 
the colours, but also on account of the splendid fighting 
qualities displayed in many hard fought campaigns. 

"But I will not rest content with mere generalities when 
the figures themselves are so eloquent. Before the war thh 
Punjab had 100,000 men of all - ranks in the army, of whom 
30,000 came from your division. It is estimated that at the 
close of the war no less than 476,000 Punjabis bad . served in 
the army. Of these the Bawalpindi Division supplied 
approximately 126,000, that is to say, one out of every 
fourteen of the total male population. Thus in contribution (rf 
man>power the districts of Bawalpindi and Jhelum easily sor> 
phased all the districts in India, while ont of 1,738 war honours 
awarded tO' the Punjab, 626 or more than one- third, have fallen 
to the Bawalpindi Division, including two Victoria Crosses. 
Furthermore, though the districts of your division are poor 
in compariaion with Ithe Central Punjab, you subscribed 
Bs; 9^,00,000 to the war loan and nine lakhs to various funds. 

‘‘Gentlemen, knowingnrhat you have done I am indeed 
proud to meet you once again and to feel that my old friends 
and their sons have so splendidly upheld the honour of the 
Land of Five Rivers. It is a great pleasure to find myself 
once ag^n in* BawalpindL This day revives happy memories 
of my service as a soldier in India, and I look forwardPio 
fsnewng my old ties while 1 am in your midst.” 



The Duke at Bombay 

FEBUHAltV BIBT, mi 

From the Punjab the Dolce went to Bombay where he 
arrived at 10 A.M. on Feb. 2l8t. 1921. At the ^ilway 
etation which was profusely decorated he was received by 
the Governor and all the high officials and Indian Princes. 
After the exchange of formal greetings and introductions 
His Royal Highness received an address of welcome from the 
Municipal Corporation, in reply to which he said: “Your 
Municipal Corporation has won widespread admiration and 
has served as a model to the rest of India.” Ho eulogised 
the services of the late Sir Phorozeshab Mehta, Sir Dinshaw 
Wacha and Sir Ibrahinii Rahimtullah who have, he said, by their 
great gifts and splendid endeavours, made Bombay what it was. 

Next day the Duke reviewed the Boy Scouts and Girl 
Guides in the Bombay Gymkhana maidan, and on the day 
following, on Feb. 23rd. 192), he inaugurated the Bombay 
Legislative Council. 

Inauguration of the Bombay Council 

The ceremony took place ut the Town Hall at noon with 
all the display of pomp and splendour of an Indian State 
function. H. R. H. the Duke of Connaught arrived at noon and 
proceeded to his throne on the dais. His staff, which included 
four Indian officers, joined that of His Excellency and stood 
in a semi-circle at the back of the dais behind the throne and 
the two chairs which flanked it. His Excellency being on the 
right of His Royal Highness and the President on his left. 

As soon as His Royal Highness had taken bis seat on the 
throne, H. £. the Governor rose and delivered an address. 
After welcoming the Royal visitor, he emphasized the import- 
ance of the ceremony — ’’the culminating point of a policy 
formulated with infinite care and anxiety and put into prw- 
tiee with a fixed and deliberate intention” — defined the aim 
of the policy that had been undertaken and the ideals, not 
elways easy of reconciliation, that had been followed, and 
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finally invited His Royal Highness to declare the Legislative 
Coancil opened. 

Hia Royal Highness then rose and spoke as follows : — 

"Yoar Excellency and Members of the Bombay Legislative 
Coancil. — His Imperial Majesty the King-Emperor has directed 
me to open on his behalf your now Legislative Council and to 
convoy to you and the people of the Presidency his message of 
good- will on this momentous day in your history. Your long 
period of waiting and preparation is over and to-day you pass 
through the gateway into a new political life. May it be rich 
in blessings to the millions in whoso destiny you and your 
successors will have so potent a voice. My pleasure in fultill- 
ing the King-Emperor's summons is greatly enhanced by the 
memories of my old association with the Presidency and the 
people of Bombay. 

“Thirty-four years ago I come here ns Commander-in-Chief 
of the then Bombay Army. In those days the Commander-in- 
Chief was a Member of the Provincial Government and it was 
thus my good fortune to bo closely connected with the 
administration and to be able to put into practice the deep 
interest which I felt in all that concerned the welfare of the 
Presidency. Before I left India in 1890, links had been forg- 
ed which bound me to you for the rest of my life. It has 
affected me deeply to revisit the scone of some of my happiest 
years. The change and progress in your beautiful city are 
material symptoms of what has been happening in the realm ' 
of men’s minds throughout India: 

“The ideals which 30 years ago seemed chimerical are now 
being realised, hopes which were hardly uttered are now being 
fulfilled. The pride and self-respect of nationhood have been 
awakened. Its responsibilities are gathering on the shoulders 
of those who essay to lead the intelligence of the country. 

Tasks Ahead. 

“Oentlemen of the Bombay Coancil, — of those responsi- 
bilities you have a full share. In their insistence and com- 
plexity your local problems are second to none in India. In 
your capital city you have the problem of overcrowding with 
all its antee^nt ills exaggerated to an unusual degree by the 
limitatieBs of the geographicid position. You have also with 
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you those labour difficulties which to day confront the whole 
world and its Governments. Manual workers are no longer 
content to live lives of toil unrelieved by relaxation and a 
just share of wealth which their labour produces. Here, as in 
the Western world, they are combining to win improved 
conditions of life for themselves and their dependants. It 
will be for you to watch those developments with sympathy, 
to hold the scales of justice evenly, and with wise 
counsel and by prudent laws to encourage every movement 
towards agreement and for the promotion of mutual good 
feeling. Outside your manufacturing towns you have the 
vast maiority of your people entirely dependant on the land, 
and for thetq your particular problem is their recurring dis- 
tress in years of short rain-fall. Skilled project of artificial 
irrigation are in progress and in contemplation and to finan- 
cing them and devising the necessary adjustment to tenures 
and landed interests, your energies may fruitfully be directed. 
I need not continue this tale of the Administrative tasks which 
lie before you, familiar as they must be to all of you and 
constantly in your thoughts. You can approach them with 
confidence in the inspired leadership of your alert and zealous 
Governor, Sir George Lloyd. It is the wider aspects of your 
new responsibilities which fill my heart after seeing what 
1 have seen of the India of to-day and When 1 think of the India 
of to-morrow. On some of those aspects I have spoken to the 
other Assemblies which it has been my duty to inaugurate, for 
they touch the deep interests of our common humanity, tbe 
advancement of which will be at the same time the pride of 
India’s political leaders and the gauge of their success. 

Evils to Combat 

"You have at your doors three great causes of unrest, and 
unhappiness, — ignorance, the insanitary conditions of life, 
and cruel inequalities in the distribution of aU that makes 
life worth living. No mere skill in legislation will remove 
these, but all legislation must keep them in view and work 
steadily towards their amelioration. The second in importance 
to those primary evils are custom and social restrictions which 
impnir the brotherhood and embitter the outlook of large 
sections of the Indian people. The ground is delicate and I am 
not here to arouse controversy or to offend honoured susoeptibi* 
lities, but your own Beformers have cherished plans ftnr a 
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wider charity between classes and the abandonment of usages 
which, whatever may have been the justice of their origin, 
no longer serve to promote the well-being of the community 
as a whole. To such projects you will no doubt turn your minds 
with a single eye to the good of your fellow-countrymen. 
Standing, behind all these needs of the future is the need for 
the power to deal with them and that power is unity of which 
1 have spoken elsewhere, and 1 need not now do more than 
repeat my heart-felt conviction that it is only by a deter- 
mined sinking of sectarian differences that India will advance 
into its proper place in the federation of the world. 

Parting Message 

“Your Excellency and Gentlemen, I am near the end of 
the duty which brought me to India. During my tour through- 
out the country 1 have been deeply impressed by the magni- 
tude of the task which awaits the new Ministers and Councils 
and by the high expectations which have been formed of their 
achievement. 

“1 have been equally struck on the one hand by the 
courage of the responsible leaders of Indian public opinion 
and oil the other by the steady confidence of . British officials 
in the success of what has been styled this great experiment. 
It is in the hands of these two agencies that the future lies. 
To both of them, my parting message and my most earnestly 
cherished plea is for co-operation and good-will. A Govern 
ment such as is now installed cannot work in discord with- 
out the gravest detriment to the state and the people’s welfare. 
It must go forward in substantial union. Each side must 
sacrifice something, must be contented with less than its 
pro-conceived perfection and must leave its own ground to 
seek for common ground. 1 do not for one moment believe 
that Indian leaders mean to iettison the ideals which the 
British race has endeavoured to bring into Indian life. On 
the other band I am just certain that British Officers will not 
be negligent of the reasoned will of the people. In that 
spirit I pray that either side will strive to eliminate personal 
misconceptions and to reconcile divergent lines of vision, for 
thus only will India move forward to conquer herself and to 
Iwing her victory into the service of humanity” 

He then formally delated the Council inaugurated* 
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The Boycott Demonstrations. 

Wherever the Duke went to carry out official functions 
a complete hartal was observed by the mass of the people. 
Ill Bombay on Feb. 21st. a number of meetings were held, as 
at Calcutta, all over the city where resolutions were passed 
urging the public to abstain from taking any part in the 
Duke’s visit. Bullion merchants and the Sindhi merchants* 
associations resolved to keep their business suspended during 
fhe official ceremonies in connection with H. R. H’s visit. 
Printed handbills in the . vernacular were circulated and 
placarded at prominent places with the following notice 
purporting to be Mahatma Gandhi’s order : ‘*The Duke 
is a good man but he has come in obedience to British 
authority. If a reception is accorded to him it would amount 
to giving reception to slavery. Boycott all functions and be 
away from where ho passes.” 

Everywhere the name of Gandhi was invoked and 
pitted against the Duke and bis reception, and the name 
worked like a magic. Mahatma Gandhi himself had, w’hile 
at Calcutta, early in the month of February, addressed a 
public letter to the Duke wherein he stated his grounds for 
the boycott. The letter is reproduced below : — 

M. Gandhi’s Letter to the Duke 

**Yoar Royal tiignness must have heard a great deal about uon-co- 
operation, non-co-operationlsts and their metliotls and incidentally (»f 
me— its humble author. 1 dear that the information given to Your 
Royal Highaess must have been in its nature one-sided. I owe it to you 
and to my friends and myself that 1 should place before you what. I 
conceive to be the scope of non-co-operation as followed not only by me 
but my closest associates such as Messis. Shaukat Ali and Mahomed 

“For me it is no joy and pleasure to be actively associateil in the 
boycott of Y'our Royal Highness’ visit. — I have tendered loyal and volun- 
tary association to the Government for an unbroken period of nearly 
30 yiars in the full belief that through that way lay the path of freedom 
for my country. It was therefore no light thing for me to suggest to 
my countrymen that we should take no part in welooming Your Royal 
Highness. Not one among us has anything against yon as an English 
gentlaman. We hold your person as sacred as that of a dearest friend. 
I do not know any of my friends who would not guard it with his life, 
if he found it in danger., We are not at war with individual Rnglishmcn. 
We seek not to destroy English life. We do desire to destroy a system 

9 
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that has emaicidated onr coantrjr in body, mind and ml. We psfi 
determined to battle with all onr might (j^inat that in the English 
natnre which has made O’Dwyer and Dyerism possible in the Punjabi 
and bat resulted in a wanton idEront upon Islam/— a faith professed by 
seven crores of onr countrymen. The affront has been putinbreaiw 
of the letter and the spirit of the solemn declaration of the Prime 
Minister. We oontider it to be inconsistent with onr self-xespect any 
longer to brook the spirit of superiority and dominance which has 
systematically ignored and disregarded the sentiments of thirty oroies 
of the innocent people of India on many a vital matter. It is humiliating 
to aS| it cannot be a matter of pride to yon, that thirty crores of Indians 
should live day in and day out, in the fear of their lives, from one hundred 
thousand Englishmen and therefore be under subjection to him. 

**Your Royal Highness has come not to end the system I have described 
but to sustain it by upholding its^prestige. Your first pronouncement 
was a laudation of Lord Willingdon. 1 have the privilege of knowing 
him. 1 believe him to be an honest and amiable gentleman who will not 
willingly hurt even a fly. But he has certainly failed as a ruler. He 
allow^ himself to be guided by those whose interest it was to support 
their power. He is not reading the mind of the Diavidian province. 
Here, in Bengal, you are issuing a certificate of merit to a Governor who 
Is, again, from all 1 Jiave heard an estimable gentleman. But he knows 
nothing of the heart of Bengal and its yearnings. Bengal is not Calcutta 
nor Fort William, and the palaces of Calcutta represent an insolent 
exploitation of the unmurmuring and highly-cultured peasantry of this 
fair province. Non-co-operationists have come to the conclusion that 
they must not be deceived by the Reforms that tinker with the problem 
of India’s distress and humiliation. Nor must they be impatient and 
angry. We must not in ou^ impatient a..ger resort to stupid violence. 
We freely admit that wc must take our due share of the blame for the 
existing state It is not so much the British guns that are responsible 
for our subjection as our voluntary Co-operation. Our non-participation 
in a hearty welcome to your Royal Highness is thus in no sense a 
demoi stration agSinst your high perfeonage, but it is against the system 
you have come to uphold. I know that individual Englishmen cannot, 
even if they will, alter the English nature all *of a sudden. If we wouM 
be equals of Englishmen we must cast off fear. We must learn to be 
self-reliant and independent of the schools, courts,- protection, patronage 
of a Government, we seek to end, if it will hot mend. Hence this 
non-violent no-co-operation. I know that we have not all yet become non- 
violent in speech and deed. But the fvsults so far achieved have, I assure 
Your Royal Highness, been amnting. The people have understood the 
secret and the value of non-violence as they have never done before. He 
who runs may see that this is a religions, purifying movement. We are 
h aving off drink, we are trying to rid India of the curse of nntonch- 
ability. Ws ais trying to throw off foreign tinsel splendour and by 
reverting to the spinning wheel reviving the ancient and the poetic 
simplicity of life. We hope thereby to steriliae the existing barm fnl 
institution. I ask Your Rojral Highness as an Englishman to study 
this movement and its possibilities for the Empire and the world. We 
gre at war wHb |iothin|f that is good in the world. In protecting Islam 
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in tile muuier.we sie doii«. we are pfoteetiog all leligioni.’ (n proteeting 
tbe honear of lodia, we aie proteeting ■ the honow of luinuuiity. For, 
onr meani are hnrtfal to none. We deeire to lire on tonu of friend- 
■hip with Engliihmen bft that feiendtiiip miHt be frieadtiiip of eqhab' 
both in theory and praetioe. Awl we most eontinne to non-oo-operate 
i. e. to pnrify onnelvea, till the goal ia aohieveii. 

"I aik Year Royal HigbaM and through yon every Bngtiahman to 
apprueiate ti e view-point of the nonrco-operationists. 

I beg to remain 

Yunr Royal HighneM* faithful servant 
M. Gandhi. 

In Delhi, too, a complete' kmtal prevailed in the Indian 
quarter of the town. The authorities had previously takei: prebau- 
tion to avoid this quarter from the route of the Royal procession. 
The Duke arrived at the King«way . station, 6 miles away from 
the city. The Municipal Address of welcome presented by the 
District Magistrate in the name of the people of Delhi was not 
subscribed to by the Indian cooqmissionera. Out of eleven 
elected members of the municipal board, nine absented and 
even some of the government nominees were absent. Some of 
the elected and nominated municipal commissioners warmly 
opposed the presentation of the address on behalf of the people. 
A manifesto was issued by the Congress office exposing, the 
deception that was being practised. On the day of the 
inauguration of the Councils a mass meeting of the people of 
Delhi was held at Ghaziabad, a suburb town, attended by some 
12,000 people who had gone from Delhi specially for the 
purpose. As one speaker said, the very fact that the meeting 
had to be held at Ghaziabad and not in Delhi was a complete 
refutation cf the claim that British administration was not 
based on terrorism and brute force. Dr. Ansari presided. 
Three resolutions were passed. The newly opened legislature 
was condemned as unrepresentative and a tentacle of the 
bureaucracy to complete its work of enslaving the Indian 
pepple. The address presented to the Duke in the name of 
the people was repudiated. Students, lawyers, and honorary 
officers of the government were urged at once' to give up their 
connection with the machineries of the bureaucracy, and devote 
themselves in the work of organising native institutions in 
their stdad. Hakim Ajmal Khan, Dr. Ansari, Mr. Asaf AH, 
Lala Shanker lal, Sardar Gurbaksh Singh aind other prominent 
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non eo>oper8tion leaders addressed the meeting. A “Swarai 
Ashram" was started and funds were oolleoted for the Tilak 
Swariy fund of the Indian National Congress. 

The Close of the Duke’s Visk. 

From Bombay His Royal Highness went to Poona where 
he reviewed the troops and presented colours to the 110th 
Mahratta Light' Infantry and the 1 20th Rajputana Infantry. 
Feb. 2l8t was the last day of his stay in India. On that day 
was witnessed once again all the pomp and circumstances of 
a Royal departure from Apollo Bunder, Bombay. Officials 
in brilliant uniforms, decked with Orders and Decorations 
that scintillated in the blaze of a typically Indian sun ; 
Princes in gorgeous costumes ; emissaries of foreign nations 
in the picturesque “full-dress” of their countries ; boy-scouts 
and girl-guides in sombre khaki, and many leading noii- 
officiah in still more sombre “morning dress" ; and ladies of 
all nationalities were collected there’to bid God-speed to His 
Royal Highness. 

At 9-30 a.m. the booming of the Royal salute of 31 guns 
announced the departure of H. U. H. from Government House, 
where after inspecting the Guard-of-Honour furnished by the 
British Infantry, the Duke drove in a car to Queen’s Road, 
where he changed it in favour of the State Coach when he 
proceeded to the Apollo Bunder in State escorted by two 
squadrons of the Indian Cavalry, Artillery and the Governor’s 
Body-guard. At the shamiana erected at the Bunder after the 
Governor bad read the farewell address, His Royal Highness 
delivervd his bst missage to India in the following words : — 

H. R. H's Parting Mewage. 

“Your Excellency and Gentlemen :->-In a ieyi boura 
the shores of this dear land of India will pass from 
my sight. To the very best of my endeavour I have dis- 
charged the task which His Majesty the King-Emperw 
entrusted to mo. But 1 am an old man now and what 
1 have failed to achieve a more youthful vigour of mind 
and body might have* accomplished. India, with the kind- 
IrnesB and loytlty she- has. always di^Iayed towards the Royal 
House, will generously overlook my short comings and console 
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bw dimppointment with tbe tfaooght that 1 caine to her tw a 
true and tried friend* bound to her by many ties and under the 
spell of old and bappy meraories. I eatne to her in a st-irit 
of atTection and sympathy and in that to day I le-ave 

her, comforted and sustained in tbo hour c: partiug by the 
firm grip of the hand which Bombay has given tc i iC and by the 
moving and all too gracious words in which Vour Excellency 
now bids roe God-speed. 

On th« (..'pward Road 

“What is there that can say to hidia in this hour of 
farewell? Only this, that, 1 have not tnovod inu/ttg her 
peoples and her cities with my ears and eyes clo.sed. I 
have seen, 1 have road, and 1 have listened, and I have tried 
to sift the grain from the chaff. If India will aeeepf me as 
an impartial and unbiassed judge free to sf>eak as I clKw»-«e, 
let me fell her this. I am glad th.at 1 came to India to do the 
work which I have done. As 1 fervently pray, so 1 firmly 
believe, that the new constitutions now inaugurated place 
India securly on the upward road and that through them, if 
moderation rule your coun-sels, if you practise wisely what to 
discard and what to establish, the high ideals which India 
holds dear will assuredly bo realised. Press forward on the 
broad highway which now lies open before you and the future 
is in your band, and as you march onward remember that the 
future baa its roots in the part. 

India and Great Britain. 

“Do not forget the story of yotir nationhood’s unfolding 
and tfae glamour of the long comradeship between this vast 
Eastern Continent and the little Island in the far Northern 
Seas. You know how a fiail plant will establish itseli at 
the foot of a forest tree, how it will struggle upwards sheltered 
by the giant’s shade, clinging m it grows, till at last it swells 
in mighty sinews upon the central trunk, repaying strength, 
lending its powerful aid against the s' cck of storm and 
tempest. There they stand together, separate yet hound, and 
the hour which decrees the fall of the one must ioevitahly 
bring the other in min to the dost. Thus do 1 conceive the 
relationship in which Great Britain and India now stand. 
Eong may they so continue io muioal sympathy, their sap 
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and loyalty to a joint Throne, the spring from which they 
draw their united strength. 

Message to England. 

"What message can I take back to England ? I shall say 
this that a greater effort must be made in England to under- 
stand and appreciate the Indian point of view. The voice 
of India has not c^jrried the weight and does not carry the 
weight which India has a right to claim. To my miqd one 
outstanding merit of India's new constitution is that the 
Government of India must henceforth weigh more heavily 
in the scale as more truly representing the Indian point of 
view than it has done in the past. But in the main my 
message to England will be of high confidence. I shall say 
the heart of India is sound and true, her loyalty is untarnished, 
her progress is great and her hopes are high. Keep in close 
and sympathetic touch with her, send her your best — your 
second best will not be good enough — and you need 
have no doubt or misgiving as to the course of your* future 
partnership. 

“And now the curtain* most fall on my work here. But 
while life lasts no curtain shall divide India from my fond 
and grateful thoughts of her, or blot out the happy memories 
I so dearly cherish. My heart is too full to say more. I 
now bid India farewell and I pray that her people may be 
blessed with peace and plenty and her leaders with wisdom 
and understanding.” 

The speech was punctuated by frequent applause. High 
officials accompained H* B. H* as far as the head of the Bonder 
steps and bade him good-bye there. H. B. H. then pro- 
ceeded on board the Boyal Indian Marine launch to embark 
on H. M. S. "Malaya” accompanied by B. £. the Governor 
and Lady Lloyd attended by their staff amidst loud and 
repeated cheering. 



Inauguration of 

The B. & O. Legislative Council 

PATNA, FEBRUARY TTH, mi 

Of the other Reformed Couneiis inangurated early in the 
year, that of Behar & Orissa was of special significance as it 
was opened by Lord Sinha, the first Indian Governor in India. 
This teld experiment of putting an Indian over the head of 
a British bureaueratie government, where the prejudices of 
a century of a ruling race holding in contempt Indians of all 
classes have crystallised into a rigid exclusive system, has since 
proved a failure, and Lord Sinha had, within a year of his term 
of office, to resign a post which was made untenable for him. 
The inauguration ceremony was performed in the new Council 
Chamber at Patna on the 7th February, when all the new 
members, except four, and a large number of high officials 
and the local aristocracy attended. The prospect of seeing 
a Council inaugurated by an Indian had a charm in it which 
draw large numbers of the educated Indians, men and women, 
to the visitors' gallery. Lady Sinha and her daughters, the 
Hon. Mrs. Gupta. Sir K. G. Gupta and other eminent 
Indians were present. 

At 2*25 p.m. the Chief Justice and Judges of the Patna 
High Court were escorted in procession to their special seats. 
At the same time His Excellency accompanied by his personal 
staff arrived when a Guard of Honour furnished by armed 
police which was drawn up outside the Council Chamber 
presented arms and a salute of 17 guns was fired. After 
inspecting the Guard of Honour His Excellency entered the 
Council Chamber by one of the side doors and walked up to 
the dais and took his seat with Sir Walter Maude, President 
of the Council, on His Excellency’s right. 

Sir Walter formally requested His Excellency to open 
the new Council. 

H. E. Lord Sinha in doing so delivered the following 

interesting speech. 
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Lord Snha*8 Speech 

"Mr. President and . Members of the Legislative Council 
of Bibar and Orissa : — I consider it a great privilege that in 
the performance of the ' high office which His Majesty 
the King-Emperor has graciously bestowed on me, it is my 
duty to-day to open this Council and to join with you all in 
a heart-felt prayer for guidance in your labours for the benefit 
of all classes, creeds and communities in this province. I am 
filled with gratitude that we witness to-day the beginning of 
^Representative Government, — a system of government which 
the experience of more fortunate countries h^s proved to be the 
highest ideal of policy and the one best calculated to promote 
the greatest happiness of the greatest number and I trust 
that I may bo pardoned if 1 recall with pride the fact that it 
is my unique good fortune to have borne a share, however 
small, in the deliberations which led to the famous Declaration 
of the 17th of August 1917, in the investigations which 
followed that memorable prononcement, and the proceedings 
in Parliament which resulted in the Statute of 1919 and Bulos 
and Regulations under that Act. 

“1 do not claim that they constitute a revolutionary 
change in the constitution but I assert that they are the 
logical and the inevitable outcome of the beneficent labours of 
many generations of hlnglish and Indian statesmen and ad- 
ministrators. I cannot help thinking that the shades of Monro, 
Macaulay, Elphinstone, Bright and Bipon join to-day with 
those of Bam Mahon Boy, Naoroji, Banade,' Pherozesbah 
Mehva, Gokhalo and others of revered memory, in sending 
their benedictions on this Assembly. I have said that the 
change in the constitution is not revolutionary. It would 
indeed be of little lasting benefit if it was. Continuity is 
the first necessity for the life of a State, and a change is 
essential to the health of all forms of life in society. The 
problem in every field, whether politics, literature or religion, 
is the same — that of finding continuity in progress. 1 claim 
for the new system that it is both progressive and continuous 
involving the non-violent breaking away from the past and 
ensuring that stability which is the most important' of all 
elements of political strength. 
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The New Electorate 

* It is not to be expected that opinion should be unani* 
mous with regard to either of these characteristics of the 
constitution, t will not attempt to meet the criticism which 
has been so freely bestwoed upon it from both sides, one 
denying that it is continuous and the other alleging that it is 
not progressive ? but there is no gainsaying the fact that these 
Councils have become more and more representative and that 
their authority and influence have been raised with the in- 
crease in their representative character. About sixty years 
ago a small non official element was introduced into the pro- 
vincial Councils by nomination in order to ascertain non* 
olKcial opinion on proiects of legislation only. The number 
of such nominated members was gradually increased, but it was 
not till 1909 that the principle of election was avowedly 
introduced, though the elected members were still left in a 
minority and the elections were, for the most part, indirect 
through^ the District Boards and Municipalities. The new 
system introduces the method of direct election by the people 
grouped under different territorial constituencies. Whereas 
under the old system the number of voters was only 2,404 
consisting as foMows : — Municipal Commissioners 620, District 
Board members 262, Landholders 321, Muhammadans 1,201, 
total 2,404, wo have under the new system non>Muhammadau 
rural voters 2,53,044, non-Mubammadaii urban voters 38,992, 
Muhammadan rural voters 24,919, Muhammadan urban voters 
8,338, total 325,29?, without taking into account the Eu- 
ropeans, Landholders and Special Constituencies, whose voters 
are 1,463,370 and 1 ^48 respectively, 

*‘If a Representative Government i.e, that form of it 
which is called Responsible Government, is the end desired, 
the primary necessity is to create a suffigiently large and 
intelligent electorate. Who will deny that an increase from 
2,404 to 3,28,674 is a substantial increase 1 Ought it to have 
been further increased 1 I think* I can safely say that a 
substantial majority of opinion is against any such idea in 
the existing circumstances, and I venture to remind you of 
the weighty words of John Stuart Mill in this connection. 
Representative institutions, he pointed out, are of little value 
when the generalitv of the electors are not sufficiently ijj- 
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tensted in their own government to use their vote, or if 
they vote et nll, do nottetow their euffreges on pnUio ground, 
hot sell them for money or vote et the beek of some one who 
lus control over them or whoin for private reasons they desire 
to peiiwtnate. A* popular government, as thus practised, instead 
of beii^ purity against mis-govemment, is but an additional 
wheel in its machinery. I assert with confidence that we have 
'got the best electorates possible under present conditions.* 
Have we got the best Council possible 1 Those who have set 
themselves op as irreconcilable opponents of the system inaugu- 
rated to-day proclaim loudly that this Council is not represen- 
tative. Of course, here and there there are men whose 
.presence in this Council would he welcome and a source of 
strength who are to-day outside, but that is the case wher- 
ever representative institutions exist. But if we want to 
satisfy ourselves impartially and honestly that a large propor- 
tion of the best men of the Province are in this Council, 
we have only to look round this Chamber, and I congratulate 
the Province that in spite . of . many adverse circumstanoes 
over forty per cent of the voters went to the poll in the con- 
tested elections, andthat they succeeded in returning such a 
number of able seakms mjembers- 

Power Over Budget 

“The next point that I desire to touch upon is the power 
this Council has for the first time in relation to the Budget. 
With very few exceptions, the necessity for this is universally 
admitted. All proposals of the local Government for the 
appropriation of public revenues and other moneys every year 
must be submitted to the vote of the Council in the form of 
demands for grants, and the Council may assent, or refuse its 
assent, to the demand or reduce the amount. Only those who 
have any experience of the working of responsible government 
can realise the transference of power from the Executive to 
the Council which this provision involves. Those who 
contend that the power reserved to the Governor to disregard 
such a vote under strictly limited conditions detracts to any 
appreciable extent from the reality of the power conceded to 
tto Council seem to me determined either to ignore the reali- 
ties of the situation or deliberately to mislead public opinion. 
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*'Th« only other point that 1 would draw your attention 
to is -what has been called the key-note of these Reforne — the 
complete control conceded to the Council over the admihistra- 
tion of some of the most important departments of Gkivern- 
ment, compendiously called transferred eubjecto. These have 
been, felicitously described as the nation-building activities 
of the Qovernment. These are, broadly speaking, education, 
public health and medical relief, industries including agricul- 
ture, local self-government, and excise. For the administra- 
tion of these departments I have chosen as my colleagues two 
of your fellow- members with varied knowledge and wide 
experience, who, 1 have every reason to believe, possess your 
confidence and are likely to pursue a policy in accordahce with 
your reasonable desires. But 1 do most earnestly Mmmend 
you not to expect great results in the immediate present from 
those Ministers. They have very big difficulties to fane and 
they may find them 'nsuperable if the Council insists on 
thrusting them into policies before they have had time to 
make themselves thoroughly acquainted with the details of 
administration and the directions along which it is possible 
to advance. We want reform based on knowledge and 
experience rather than on impatient idealism. The one will 
be steadily progressive ; the other will lead to confusion and 
ultimate disaster. 


The Wheat and the Chafi. 

"Gentlemen, we are passing through a period of general 
strain and excitement. The cataclysm of the war cannot 
subside by magic into universal harmony. Past injustices and 
errors, equally with sonorous phrases full of promise for the 
future, have caused a widespread longing for a new heaven 
and new earth, and the people are finding it difficult to 
separate the wheat from the chaff, the attainable from the 
impracticable. There is grea. confusion of thought and 
consequent waste of energy and effort. The air is thick with 
plans for the development of education on national lines. 
Surely, this .does not mean an abandonment of modern educa- 
tion, which is no more English than it is French, German or' 
Japanese ! The country is invited to take to the spinning 
wheel as the surest method of developing national indostrieS|; 
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and social reform by way of temperance is sought to be pro* 
rooted by methods, some of which at any rate most come into 
collision with law and order. If the direct object of all these 
movements were the .amelioration of the people and not a 
destruction of government, I am confident they would ai^peal 
to members of this Council whose special functions are to 
advance education, promote industries, and develop social 
well-being. But I cannot believe that yon will seek to carry 
out that policy by banishing all modern culture from our 
schools and colleges, by paralysing the growing industries iof 
the country, or by trying to create habits of temperance by 
means other than a well-considered excise policy regulating 
the control, manufacture, possession and sale of alcoholie 
liquor and intoxicating drugs. It is for you to choose. The 
policy regulating all these matters must be framed in general 
consonance with your wishes to the extent that they coincide 
with the wishes of the people. 1 can only say, using th# 
words lately used by that veteran ^mbay educationists 
Professor Pranjpye : "Remember that It is not always .eator 
to remedy defects without introducing other and greater 
defects in their place.” 

"May I conclude by reminding you ot the noble words of 
His . Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught : 'Sink your 
differences and magnify the points on which you are in cou- 
cord. Thus united, use your new political machinery to 
raise the depressed and to lower the walls between creeds 
and castes and hostile interests. And may Almighty- God 
guide you in your labour.’ I now declare the Council open.” 



Inauguration of 

The Punjab Legislative Council 

LAHORE, JANUARY 8TH mi 

Like the B. & O. Council, the other Provincial Councils, 
vis5. those of the Punjab, C, P., U. P., and As<iam, wore inau- 
gurated by their respective Governors. The ceremonies wore 
quite formal as at Patna, except in the Punjab which has 
the most reactionary and autocratic of all Provincial Goxern- 
ments. The new Reformed Punjab Legislative Council was 
inaugurated by the Governor, Sir Edward Maclagan, on 
January 8th, 1921. In this connection a gorgeous Durbar 
in military array, quite an unusual thing where a popular 
representative institution was being, ushered forth, was held 
at the University Hall, Lahore. All the leading Princes and 
Chiefs of the Punjab, the members of the new Punjab Legisla* 
tive Council and Executive Council, the Ministers, the Chief 
Justice and the Judges of the High Court, the provincial 
Durban's and leading officials and non-officials, European and 
Indian, were present. A large number of Indian military officers 
also attended the Durbar. Among the prominent Ruling Princes 
present were their Highnesses Maharajas of Patiala, Jind and 
Kapurthala and the Nawabs of Babawalpur, Maler-kotia and 
Loharu. The way along which the Durbar procession passed 
was lined with troops, and large crowds thronged both sides of 
the streets to witness the procession. 

Sir Edward Maclagan's Address 

H. E. Sir Edward Maclagan, tlie Governor in opening 
the Durbar made a long speech in course of which he explained 
the benefits to be derived from the Reforms much in the same 
way as other high placed officials have foisted the Reforms. It 
was, he said, one of Lord Chelmsford's first pre-occupations to 
secure some definition of the object at which the Govern- 
ment in the country should aim and the Declaration of 
August 1917 was the result. This was followed by a joint 
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anqaiif t the report by H. E. the Vioetoy and the 8eeret«^ 
of State, and the Parliamentary Legislation 1919, ondw 
the ansi^eea of which ohanges, which they oelebrated that di^ 
had been brought about 

Apart entirely from L^slativo standpoint, the Befbrms 
meant & great deal to them all.: They l4d introduoed an 
Indian element aqd an Indian stand*point into the Qovemmeiit 
which was infinitely more marked than anything which Was 
there before, and they had altered fundamentally the basis of 
their administration. To the Princes of the province they 
had opened out a means for collective deliberation and for 
mutual intercourse with the Chiefs outside the Province, 
which would be exercised cither by the Princes themselves or 
by representative Chiefs in the new Council of Prinees. His 
Exeellency evinced a great solicitude for the vested 
interests of the province, for people who have a stake in the 
country and advised the aristocracy of the province to keep 
their place in the race and trusted that they would do so not; 
merely for their own sake but for tbe sake of the province at 
large, as the infiuence of high birth and landed interests 
should rightly be directed to do much to elevate tbe tone of 
public feeling, and redeem public life from the more sordid 
and unpleasing elements which were apt in all countries to. 
infest tbe arena of modern polities. 

The Chances of the People 

It was not however to tbe Princes or Kaias that tbe new 
system of Government brought tbe greatest change. It was the 
people at large which will be most affected. To them tbe 
system then inaugurate ! meant a vastly increased concern and 
participation in the government of the country. It meant 
a largely increased field for municipal and district work, 
a field in which the government should, he said, but 
for tbe preoccupaition of last year, have already introduced 
neeessary legislation. It meant a largely increased proportion 
of Indians in higher branches of public service. It meant 
a legidature with greatly enhanced powers and mainly elected 
by a franchise which gave a vote to over 600,000 persons, 
and it meant transfer of the executive powers of Government 
into the hands of a Coonoil, and the transfer of administra- 
tion of a large proportion of duties of Government to tbe 
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Bfioitten oboMn ffom man aJeeted by the people. >811 
tiKNe tteent ao intOMiiae stride ftfsrani and neint an alinoat 
ffyofcilioof^ fil^nfe ill thp relpt|oiief the ta-.j^ 

own adniiristratioo. He then oontinned 

"We have with ns here to-day what we have never seen 
in previous Oorbars, a band of men eleeted by the peofde, 
representative of villages and towns of the ^idaK ond 
if l -may judge from the eharaeter istios of those whom tlmy 
representt we have in them, .as it were, the Hie and eosenee 
ef- the most enterprising people; the bravest werridrs, mA 
the finest peasantry -to be found in Asia. A n ^o r fsatnte 
now to our burbars is a pair {m ) of Ministers selected from 
among elepted representatives of the people. In Mr. Mian 
Fouli H'lstin and ^Lala Harkisben isd, we have men well- 
known to the public in this province and I trust that 
through their means the administration may be eondneted 
on lines which will, so far as is humanly possible, both con- 
form to public will and be eondueive to public benefit.” 

In ooholaaion His Ezeelloney said -If these ebanges 
bring in their train, as they are intended to do, a s( irit of 
patriotism for our province and of cordial association in work 
for its good we may look with great confidence to the |ioture« 
We sbaU see a great province and a great ' people developing 
under the influence of what is bast in two great civilisations 
into a ew|ire of light and usefuloessto all the world- May the 
Almighty Power who hold Nations in the hofiow of His hands 
guide our beloved provtnee in safety and peace along these* 
new waya 



The Non-Co-operation Movement 

{SEE ALSO TUB INDIAN ANNUAL BEQISTER mi) 

After the Nagpur seasioo of the Indian National Cohgreaa 
the non-co-operation movement was pressed forwu'd with such 
an intense earnestness and zeal that for a time it staggered 
those against whom it was directed. No sooner did the 
Congress passed the N-C-O. resolution than the Deccan Nation- 
alists began patting into practice the constructive part of the 
programme. Bombay, some time before, had established a 
National . Education society with a National College at Gujrat 
and besides half a dozen National Schools. Seths Haji 
Yoosuf Sobhani and Haji Md. Maneyar, Justices of the Peace, 
renounced all government connection. The Mabarastra 
Nationalists under the lead of Poona — the centre of the 
groat Tilakite school of Indian polities — wore the first in the 
field with an all-round constructive scheme. Leaders of the 
Bar under the eminent lead of Mr. Bbopatkar suspended 
their practice and took up national education work. Mr. 
N. C. Kelkar followed by a chosen band of young men took 
up social reform work, removing untouohability and the 
drink evil. At Nagpur, Messrs N. R. Kelkar, Neogi, V. R. 
Kelkar, B. Gl. Pundit, G. R. Deo, Pleaders and Messrs M. V. 
Abhyankar, and G. Desbmukb, Advocates, saciificed their 
practice at the Bar for Congress w'ork. At Amritsar Dr. S. 
Kitchlew, the famous Kbilafatists and a victim of the late 
O’Dowyerian reign of terror in the Punjab, collected a sum of 
five lacs and was dashing forward with the work of national 
organisation on the lines Of the Congress and Khilafat mandate. 
At Lahore the great leader Lala Lajpat Rai was moxiog up 
and down the province collecting funds and stiu'ting Nationid 
Schools. In the U. P. Pundit Motilal Nehru and bis son Pundit 
Sbamlal Nehru, with a chosen band of Congress- workers, was 
directing the turbulent Kisban-movement in that province 
into a peaceful and non-violent channel. At Patna Babu 
Ridendra Prasad was leading the way to establishing national 
schools. It, was, ho«reve.% at Cidcutta, amongst the students 
under the load of Mr- C. K. Pm that the greatest stoim raged. 
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The eoone. of the non-co-operation movement during the 
jear waa marked hjr three distinct stages in its own evolution, 
an^ hy sevMul minor ones which resulted from the intense 
antagonism it met from the Government and its supporters. 
The Hires main stages were : — 

1. The student movement during January-February which 
led to a widespread students’ revolt, and to the establishment 
of 'many national schools and colleges. 

2. The Congress Fund collections which wwo made 
vigorously by the middle of the year and amouniefl by 
.Inly let, 1921 to a trors of Rupees. 

3. The Charka and Khadder movement ilnring the 
latter part of the year which had the advantage of being 
adventitiously stimulated by the maddening repressive policy 
oh the Government in tho winter of 1921. 

The Calcutta Student Upheaval. 

(For tlu AKgark and Benares Student upheaval of 19W, see 

I. A. B. mi.) 

In pursuance of tbe resolution of the Nagpur Students’ 
Coniereuce, December 1920 (see 1. A. B. 1921), an attempt 
was made by the atudenta early in 1921 to take the 
initiative into their own bands and nationalise tbeir education. 
Tbe first spark of the student revolt was struck at the 
Bangabaai College, tbe moat independent and nationalistic of 
tbe Caloutta Colleges. On 12tb January forenoon practically 
tbe whole of the let and 3rd year students came out of their 
classes. They bad previously given notice to the College 
aiitborities to 'nationalise’ the institution — by which term was 
mbant, if any thing, tbe withdrawal of Government support 
and discontinuanoe of Government connection. Getting no 
response from the nutborities, they walked out of tbe College, 
■lorned a proeearion and marched through tbe streets, singing 
national songs and asking tbeir follow students to come out. 
immediately the BIpon College was emptied and nearly half of 
the City College. About 5,000 students assembled at Miijapur 
Bgusre where a great demonstration was held sod they were 
ijlltbtssed by Meesra Shyam Sundar Chakravarti, Wahid 
ifiglaain, C. R..Dns and other Congress leaders. Mr. B. C. Pal, 
Mgin B llsading non-he^perator and the prime inspirer of^ tbe 
movement but who baa since gone over to the Anglo-Indianb, 

10 
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exhorted them to remember'that it was a call to the youth cl 
India to rise up in their thousands and tens of thousands and 
win “Swaraj”, not by the might of the sword hut hf tiie 
strength of their will. The fighting they were engaged in, 
said| was absolutely a moral fight. It was a tog*of>war be* 
tween the will to freedom and the will to keep in subjection, 
and their will to freedom would be proved by the strength of 
their determination to give up everything else at that 
moment. The speaker was proud of and thankful to Bengid 
that, after all, their silent prayers had reached the Almighty. 
“Swaraj” was within the hailing distance*, he assured — their 
way was clear absolutely for their organising and building up 
their national institutions by their own efftwt and wisdmn to 
reach their goal. He placed before them the picture of how 
Vires would flash the news from Calcutta to Delhi, and thence 
to Madras, and from there the echo would go forth to the 
whole world that the youths of India were determined to 
laava bjr every other duty at that inoment for fighting with 
non-violent weapon that fight for national freedom’. He blessed 
all of them and also the law and post-graduate students, four 
hundred of whom had struck. Continuing, he. said “Look not 
to men* look not to Gandhi* look not to C. B. Dass, look not 
toShyam Babu, look not greatest or the least of them* 

but look to God. Look to your country, look forward to the 
unborn generations who ete coming aftor you. Think for a 
moment tile limitations, the agODidng restraints under which 
they w«dldi be Hying. Think of their position. The future was 
witit the. man who would work with bis hand and brain and 
earn hia HveMbood .withopt antagonising the interMt of bis 
brethren. The fotum, waa wf^ the Bolsheviks, not in a bad 
s^nse of the w«^ but in the beet sense of it.’ The speaker 
loved t^ w(^ as the |d«a on whieh.Bolebeviam stood was a 
dNine idea. .Jneoflilusioa heeppealed to .bhe students not to 
iO/hntit to tbfirsehools and ahUegee hutil their institBtioali 
and toiivwtititp b e e aie tbdlr own. 

In/the falk>s ring dayenumamiotk nmaiings were held, laigh 
iwoeesaioipe ti enthusiasts matched tlm^ thh 

sikreo^ aiiiginc .ntlinHSt songs, picketing school^ Colleges WMl 
thf ttciverdtg, fod the agitation was kept at wbi^heat. OiW 
;bg alt; the OoUefia weii miptied. On the^Ylith Jaanagfl « 
eiiolaMnea.^tiie Ffiiieii«ih# . 0 Cofliegea waa heU’gi 
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the invitation of the Vice-Chancellor, where it was decided 
that it would be dangerous to take strong steps against 
the strikers. An unfortunate incident happened at the Ripon 
College whe^'e through the nervousness of the Principle a 
circular was issued to the professors requiring their punctual 
attendance and threatening severe action on failure. This 
was very much resented and seven professors at once resigned. 
It seemed as if the whole staff would resign and join the 
students, and a few more of such indiscretions would have 
found quite a large number of the junior members of the 
professoriate in company with the students. The catastrophe, 
however, was averted by the circular being withdrawn after 
some of the professors had resigned. On the 17th Mr. C. R. 
Das addressed seven large meetings of students and asked 
them to hold on till new National Colleges were opened 
within the next fortnight. Mr. C. F. Andrews fiom 
"Shanti-Nihetan” wired signifying his intention to join the 
new National University. Tbc news that Mr. C. R. Das had 
given up his practice at the Bar and sacrificed his princely 
income and had given all his property to the national move- 
ment took the hearts of the young men by storm. There was 
something electric in the atmo.;pbere to goad youth to rush into 
new channels which promised new hope and fresh life. Professor 
H. K. Sarkar, a brilliant Professor of the Calcutta University, 
resigned. Another brilliant university man. Dr. P. C. Ghosh, 
Ph. D., assistant Assay Master, Calcutta Mint, gave up his 
government service and dedicated himself to the Charka move- 
ment. A few more resignations followed. But, on the whole, 
the professors did not evince much interest in the movement. 
Had even a hundred out of the thousand and odd professors 
of Calcutta come out to lead the movement, it would have been 
a crowning piece of success, and the Calcutta University would 
then have undergone as thorough a process of nationalisation 
as the most ardent nationalist could wish. Nor were the 
efforts of the students themselves in this direction less spar- 
ingt They approached their teachers with agony at heart 
and humility in bearing, but all to no purpose. Left alone 
they chose their leaders from amongst themselves, and the 
irfaole mass of 10,000 students hung upon the single-handed 
aoHyity of Mn 0. B. Das. The fever very rapidly spread 
•npacst students in the mofussil. The example set by Calcutta 
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was followed orerywfarero. At Myrnensinnh, Faridpur. CbandptiTi, 
Pabna, Dacca and other towns, the colleges were closed. One 
novel method of picketing pursued hy the students consisted in 
lying flat on the ground, side hy side, on the pavement. Mock- 
ing the entrance to the colleges. There was great uproar 
for a few days owing to the rumoured action of some of the 
Professors of European Colleges having forced entrance tramp- 
ling upon this human harrier. This method was very effectively 
prac'-ised before the University Hall where B. L. candidates were 
liitting at their examination. As a result, only ISO out of 500 
candidates could appear. On the 19th, Sir Ashutosh Mukhexiji, 
the Vice Chancellor, addressed the strikers assembled in front 
of the University and' said that be was prepared to out off all 
connection with the Government and nationalise the Oniver- 
sity if the leaders of the N. 0. O. movement gave him a crore 
of rupees for its running. This challenge, it is said, was 
taken up by Mr. C. R. Das who offered to raise this sum if 
Sir Ashutosh gave a written undertaking that on receipt of the 
money he would retire from the High Court Bench and lead 
the National Education movement. Nothing, however, camo 
of it. 

Gradually new acoessions of strength were coming to the 
students. On January I9tb Mr. C. F. Andrews, who bad 
promised to join the new National University as soon as it 
aiarted, addressed a large gathering of students on “SwarAl” or 
‘independence”. In the course of this very weighty pronounce- 
ment, -which mom than any thing else served to keep burning 
the intense ardour of the yonngmen to get rid of. their educa- 
tional nightmare, the learned lecturer said 

••tnitepen kincu coin|il«te au<l pirf^ct iutlcp ;n<ienoe for India, is a teli* 
giout priaoiplc with me, b.*caase I am a Chrutian 1 waht to say qnite 
:r..eiepfly,:thaia(ter. ten long years of painful experience, teaveUing over 
^^o. sferld and seeing the British Empire in-pll its different puts, in 
' l^i^ in Australia, in New Zealand, in Bast Africa, in the Mtiaya Tenin-> 
wM, and in' Peylon and in India itself; I have come at last to the ooncln- 
-i'Ston that Indians cannot stay any longer in the British Bpipire as it 
'I itolds. to-day. That Bmpire does not allow Indians as settkrs oarer 

S arly four fifths of its Ian I surface, that is to say, in Canada, Australia, 
!W Zealand and in South Africa; in nearly every othhr part It only 
. ^tolerates Indians as snhoidinates, as hewers ot wood and drawos 
-■jol'water. 

"After over a bumlted years there is hardly a single oonotry.-ia the 
Empire (oatsidc Bnglsnd itself} where Indians have full aM'..C9ual 
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oitliea together wiA the free right of entry, j hare leea with my 
own ejeOf OB every, lantf In almost erery part of the world, the religioB 
of White Base sapremaej tanght and practised. This arrogant eieed 
oiakes it absolntely impossible for Indians to remain in snoh an imperial 
system with any self-respect. I believe that this religion of White Race 
snpremacy is thegr^test of all corses to the human race to-day. I hate 
and detest this White supremacy religion. It is fundamentally oppos^ 
to my own Christian religion, the religion in which Christ Himself 
deelared of the brotherhood of all men in the common Fatherhood of Qod* 

•*1 wish to say with de(*p conviction that independence can never 
be won if the fifty to seventy millions of the untouchables, the depressed 
classes of India, remain still in subjection which amounts almost to 
serfdom. No one can be truly free himself, no one is worthy of fri*er1om 
who enslaves others. To take my own case, l am an Englishman, but 
England cannot be England to me, the England of Hampden and Crom- 
well and Milton, Burke and Shelley, Byron and Clarkson, Wilber- 
forcc and Gladstone, England cannot be England to me, the 
England I love, if she keeps others in snbjecticn in her colonies and 
in her Empire and if she holds down In land and India by military 
force and repression, and India cannot be India to you, the India of 
yonr dreams (and of my dreams also), if I may speak as one of her 
children, if she keeps others in subjection. That is why the Mahatmaji 
himself has said that India cannot win Sy^araj in one year or in hundred 
years if she does not give Swaraj to her own depressed classes, her 
own uDtouohablee. 

*<One more point and I have done. India will not be the India of 
my dearest religions hopes on earth if in her great struggle for freedom 
she turns from the path of love and peace to follow the paths of blood- 
shed and violence, the pathway of the sword. I have told this as clearly 
as possiAe to my friend, Maulana Shaukat Ali, and he understands me 
as he understands also the Mahatmaji, and he promises to obey him. It 
has be?n the dea^eU of all religious hopes hitherto in my own life. It has 
been the one dream that has sustained me all through these hideous 
years of blood-stained war and no less blood-stained peace that India 
may show to Europe the true ard living picture of Christ, that India 
may show to the world in acts and deeds of love what the Sermon ou 
the Mount really means. 

“There is no room for Chiist in Europe to-day. Come, Oh TiOrd 
Christ, come to India, take thy stand in Asia, in the country of Buddha, 
of Sebak, Kablr, Nanak, Nimai, Nitai, Sook and Sanak. If this great 
and pure movement which Mahatma Gandhi has begun only ends in 
violence and bloodshed, if this great and pure movement does not win 
by suffering and suffering alone, then my tiearcst religious hopes will 
have been in vain. But I still believe with ail my hca>t and soul that 
the people of India are gentle and humane as no other people. I still 
believe that the religions message of Buddha, Eabir and Nanak and a 
thonsand others, the message of my own master Christ, is still a living 
message In India to-day. Keep to that pure and true independence, the 
independence of the soul tba*" wins by suffering and by loving scrvic^. 
Th^n there will come to mankind a new power of peace and good-will 
on'earth that no League of Nations cau attain.'* 
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On January 23rd, Mr. Gandhi at last came to Calcutta. 
This helped to fan the agitation still more. A great spirit 
of national awakening found a new influx into the youthful 
hearts. At a huge meeting attended by tons of thousands of 
students Mr. Gandhi congratulated them for the steps they 
had taken and deplored that professors and educationists 
had not joined them. He pressed for the adoption of the 
spinning wheel and said students should undergo training 
during the present year of probation. Their ordinary educa* 
tion would commence after Swarai was established. Mr. 
Gandhi also urged medical students to leave the Colleges and 
undertake humanitarian work of clothing the naked and of 
ridding India of her shame, degradation and helplessness. 
He urged Bengalee students to learn Hindustani and said 
they had over-rated the importance of the English language 
and suggested that English language found very little place 
ill the economy of Swaraj. He announced that Babu Gopal 
Chandra Singh, who had recently given one lakh of rupees to 
the National Council of Education, had again promised and had 
given the first instalment of an yearly donation of Rs. 10,000. 

Mr. Gandhi’s advent, however, gave a new turn to the 
movement. So long it was a question of nationalisation of 
Education, Mr. Gandhi made it clear that he wanted it to 
be a part of the Swaraj movement — students are 6o leave 
colleges and their study in order to devote themselves to the 
work of the nation. In the fight with the bureaucracy for 
Swaraj, the students are to bo the van-guard, marching forth into 
the interior of the country preaching Non-co-operation, carry- 
ing the message of economic independence through the charka, 
organising village schools mainly for reviving the art of the 
spinning wheel, and otherwise completing the Congress pro- 
gramme of Non co-operation in view of further preparation to 
establish Swaraj within a year. The nation was at war — 
albiet non-violent — with the Government. And just as 
during the last European War the Schools and Colleges 
of England, France, and Belgium were closed down and the 
students were drawn away into war-work, so too in that crisis 
of the Indian Nation, Indian students were to think not of 
Education but of .Swaraj. Swaraj first and education after'— 
that was the Mahatma’s creed. Bat it was too hard, for those 
to whom it was addressed. 
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This wu the first rift in the lute — the first eiiviaagement 
of the Mahatma's ‘practical idealism’ standing athwart the 
path along which in the rush of emotion they had sped. 

Students’ Strike in Lahore. 

The great enthusiasm ot the students of Calcutta and 
the apparent success with which the University was almost 
paralysed gradually began to rouse the student world all 
over India, ^ but the strike fever was no where much in 
evidence, except at Lahore where it was little less intense than 
ill Calcutta. 

A series of articles contributed by I. ala Lajpat Rai in 
bis paper “Bande Mataram”, exhorting students to boycott 
University examination and leave colleges, proved irresistible. 
On January 15th, in the course of an open letter to Lala 
Hansraj, ex-Principal of the D. A. V. College, Lahore, Lala 
Lvipat Rai drew the attention of the Managing Committee of 
the College to the present condition of the D. A. V. College. 
The Ijala asserted that the wishes of the founders of the 
college were to run it independent of the Government and the 
University control/ and make it the nucleus of a Dayaiiand 
University. But since 1907, ho alleged, the policy of the college 
had been changed and it had sacrificed its principles in order 
to please the Government and the University. Lala Lajpat Rai 
then referred to the new spirit in the country which, he said, 
was preached to Arya Samajists, the founders of the College, 
long ago by Swami Dayanand and asked Lala Hansraj either, to 
declare openly that the D. A. V. College authorities bad changed 
the policy of the founders or that they would free the college 
from the control of the Government and the University, and 
nationalise it. Lala Lajpat Rai further assured Lala Hansraj 
that the latter need not entertain any fear as regards 
financing the national University as he guaranteed to pay 
Rs. 50,000 to make up the deficiency in the income for two 
years within one week the college bad freed itself from the 
University control. In the end, be requested Lala Hansrej to 
place the matter before the Managing Committee of the College 
and inform him their decision within two weeks, so that he may 
decide his future position in connection with the D. A. V. 
College. To this, however, no reply was vouchsafed, and 
meanwhile the students were becoming very restive. 
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On JiMocry 24th, news spread that the stodents of the 
D. A. y. Ckdlege had refused to attend classes and that' 
only a small percentage attended. Two days befon some 
four bondred students of the College had sent an appli* 
cation to the Frincipal requesting him to invite lisla Lsjpat 
Rai and permit him to address the students in the college hall 
on the subject of Non-co-operation. On receipt of this letter 
an emergency meeting of 20 local members of the Managing 
Committee was held the next evening and it was unanimously 
resolved that the Prineipal was to inform the students that- 
although under ordinary conditions he would have been glad to 
give necessary permission, ho regretted that it could not be done 
as the Seditious Meetings Act was in force in Lahore at that 
time. On the 24th. before college classes began the Principal 
witnessing some excitement in the college hostel, issued a 
notice asking students to meet him at the college hall. The 
majority of stodents met there, when the Principal addressed 
them for about an hour and tried to impress upon them 
the futility of their action. He asked non-co-operatipn 
students not to coerce those who conscientiously felt it 
right and proper to continue their studies in the college and 
gave all students freedom of action to work according as their 
conscience dictated. He said that the college authorities 
would be ready to start a non- University college, if such a 
demand was manifested, side by side with the existing institu- 
tion, but he could not build on the ruins of the present 
D. A. V. College. 

After the address of the Principal, most of the stodents 
attended classes. Those who did not held a meeting on the 
lawn of the hostel and passed a resolution requesting the 
Principal to close the college next day to enable all stodents 
to go to Gujranwala, where a conference bad been arranged 
between the Non-co-operation leaders and the students to 
discuss the matter in all its aspects with Lala Ligpat Bai and 
other leaders. On receipt of this resolution the Principal 
informed the students that such of them as applied for leave 
would have their applications granted. 

Accordingly, next day, January 26th. some 600 stodents 
of the D. A. y. College, joined by their compatriots fnmi 
other colleges, marched all- the. wi^ from Lahore to Gujran- 
wala, a distance of 40 miles, to hold the longed-for eon* 
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fenood with (he. N-C'O leedei^ Lahore wae then a pvo- 
elaimed area, and no meetinge or prooenions oould be held ; 
•b the meetiiv was arranged to be held at Gujranwala which 
till then eojojed civic freedom. A large number of pMple, 
gooM 5,000 in all, ineluding students of the local Kbalsa 
college and schTools, attended and great enthusiasm .prevailed. 
Lata Ldpat Bai accompanied by Ft. Bambfaoj Dutt came 
from Lahore at the appointed time. 

Addressing the students Pandit Bambhuj Dutt said that 
they were at war with the bureaucracy though it was a 
bloodless and noii' violent war. They must give up all 
superfluous work for one year. Students should give up their 
studies, factory owners should close their factories, women 
should give up buying or using superfluous ornaments and dress 
for one year. To win Swaraj within a year they must come 
forward and fight and make all sacrifice. Those who die in 
the struggle, eternal glory will be theirs and they will have 
their abode in heaven. He appealed, to the students to give up 
their studies at once and join the national movement to win 
Swarso for their country. 

Lala Lajpat Rai said that they had to come all the way 
from Lahore to Gujranwala because the Punjab Government 
would not allow him and others to address them in Lahore 
owing to the Seditious Meetings Act. Their faith in co-opera- 
tion with the Government was gone for ever. They had tned 
all methods of co-operation, but had failed and bad been 
compelled at last to adopt the weapon of Non-co-operation. 
Their grievances would not be redressed until they became 
free in their own land as Englishmen were free in their own. 
They should come forward united and sacrifice their all to win 
Swarsj. They had so long helped, the Government to role 
them. They bad allowed themselves to be used as tools by the 
bureaucracy. They should now withdraw all co-operation from 
a Government which had broken pledge after pledge and were 
bent upon keeping them enslaved^ Turning to the students 
the Lida said that be would boldly and unhesitatingly ask the 
students to leave their colleges at once and join the Non-co- 
operation movement whole-heartedly. They most show to 
the world (hat they oould win Swaraj without shedding a 
drop of blood by following the .principal of non-violence. He 
appealed to the D. A. V. College students to leave (be College 

10(a) 
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at once. As soon as they left the College, it could be 
converted into an excellent technical College. So long as they 
would bo inside the College, the authorities would do nothing 
to give them true national and technical education. He 
would be the last to see the Dayanaud College ruined and 
destroyed, as he had given twenty-five years of his life to build 
that College and had worked day and night for it. He wanted 
the D. A. V. College to be a true national College, and its 
students true national workers and not slaves and job-hunters. 
In conclusion, he said : — ‘Remember one thing, don’t be 
a bluffer. Think and consult your conscience. Do not leave 
the Colleges unless you are absolutely determined to follow 
your conscience. But once you take the step, do not recede.’ 

This meeting was followed by the Punjab students’ confer- 
ence held aiGujranwulaou the 30th January with Dr. Kitchlew 
as the President. A resolution was here passed by an overwhel* 
ming majority welcoming the Congress resolution on Non co- 
operation as far as it concerned students above the age of 16 and 
strongly urging upon students to make immediate and effective 
response to the call ol the nation by unconditional withdrawal 
from all arts, scieitce and professional institutions connected 
with the Government. 

Meanwhile the other Lahore colleges had been affected — 
tbe Foreman Christian College and the Sanatana Dharma 
College became soon involved. Their students went on strike 
wholesale on the 27th and passed at their meetings resolutions 
similar to those of the D. A. V. College students. The stu- 
dents of the Government College and Law College were visibly 
hesitating. The authorities had at last to close the Colleges 
for several days varying from a week to a month and by the 
end of February the movement quieted down and all the 
colleges reopened and resumed work. 

At Calcutta, too, the Colleges reopened on the 21st Feb. 
and more than half the number of students returned. 

In Bombay 

In Bombay N-C-0 leaders held daily meetings, in tbe 
last week of Jannaiy, in which they passionately exhorted 
students to come, out for national service. Like Mr. C. R. 
Das at Calcutta, Mr. M. R. Jayakar, a leading Barrister, sus- 
pended practice and engaged himself in the constructive work 
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of national education. Under the auspices of the Swarajy.a 
Sabhai the Home Role League, and the National Union, an 
important public meeting was hold on the 20th January with 
M. Gandbi as the president and the Brothers Ali as the chief 
speakers. The cult of non-co-operation was explained to the 
large audience mainly composed of students. Daily meetings 
wore also held, of more or less importance, in which the stu- 
dents were harangued to take their own share in the country’s 
fight for freedom. Some 700 students in all left their study 
and actually enrolled themselves under the N-C-0 banner. 
But there was no dramatic hiatus of a sudden strike as at 
Calcutta. Further, from th^e very beginning the students of 
Bombay bad a more accurate understanding of the N-C-0 
programme of College boycott then elsewhere. As a matter of 
fact there were two different propaganda in Bombay asking 
students to leave their colleges. One was headed by Mr. 
V. J. Patel who advised suspension of education altogether 
in order that the students may carry N-C-0 propaganda in the 
villages and remote, parts of the country ; and the- other was 
headed by Mr. Jayakar who wanted education but of the 
nationalised variety, to further which bis party was busy in 
organising national schools and colleges. 

Non-Co-operation in Madras. 

In Madras Province the movement did not catch on 
except in the Godaveri district and Trichinopoly where stu- 
dents were in ferment for a short time. On January 22iid 
the Godavery District Students Conference was held at Rajah- 
mundqr, and the occasion was utilised in carrying the boycott 
campaign but with very liitle success. It was in Calicut, 
however, that a ferment arose over the arrest of some of the 
N-C-0 leaders. On the 6tb. February orders were served on 
Messrs U. Gopal Menon, K. Madhavan Nair and Y. 
Kunhamad Haji not to hold meetings in the Malabar which 
were then in contemplation. Ten days after Mr. Gopal Menon 
was bound down with a similar warning. Mr. Yakub Hossain, 
the great Ehilafat leswier of the Madras, wont to Calicut on 
the 16th and he too was gagged. The arbitrary executive 
orders were disregarded and a meeting was hold with the 
result that Messrs. Yakub Hossain, Gopal Menon, Madhavan 
Nair and Moideen Koyft were arrested, tried, and sentenced 
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to 6 months’ Sr I. This created a great agitation in the 
province. Mr. Yaknb Hossain and party were -however subse- 
quently let otF. 

Agrarian Riot in the U. P. 

Early in 1921 a serious agrarian disturbance occurred -in 
the United Provinces which lasted for a couple of months and 
in the end left a strong mark of disshtisfaction amongst the 
peasant population of the districts of Kae Bareily and Fyzabad 
The authorities scented non co-operation in the land-riots 
that followed and aggravated the situation by warning promi- 
nent N-G-0 leaders off the held. From Jandary 2nd. to 7th a 
l^eat riot raged in many villages in the , Rae B'lreily and 
Fysabad districts. The trouble arose on account of the tenants 
refusing to pay some of the illegal and oppressive cesses 
imposed by the landlords who on one plea or other received 
the help of the police and the magistracy, and thus armed 
with power bullied the exasperated men to submission. At 
Fursatganj on the 5th. January there was a scuffle with 
thousands of peasants and the police, the result of which was 
that a large number of the former was arrested. This led to 
serious rioting and on the 7th. at Munshignnj a crowd of 
10,000 people collected before the jail bent on mischief. They 
bad to be dispersed by poKce fire. The mob then looted 
bassn and some property of the zamindars. Hundreds were 
arrested but a maiority was soon sqj; free. On the 14th. a riot 
took place in Behar parganna in Fyzabad. On the 28 f(^ a 
serious roit took place in Raehrawan where several constables 
were killed. On the 29th. at Goshaingani there was i^iothcr 
Kishan (peasant) rising. The depth of their feeling may be 
gauzed from' the fact that about 1000 men lay flat on the Bait 
way line on hearing that their leader was being carried away in 
the incoming train. The train had to stop for 3 hours duriag 
which the ptdice cleared the line by buckshot fire, 
trouble gi^dually subsided on the N-G-O Jeaders organisipg p 
Kishan league which held a meeting at \^ilababad on FM^owy 
'7^ under the guidance of Pt. Motilal Nehru and. Mr. 
•PUrusliottam Tendon. 
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Though not directly oonneeted with non-co-operation, a 
politico^religioua affair of stupendous significance was about 
this period happening in the Punjab which culminated in a 
wholesale massacre of some 150 Sikhs at Nankana Sabeb. To 
understand the event it is necessary to relate the history of 
the receoit Sikh movement in tho Punjab. 

In 1919 the Sikh League, was inaugurated with the avow- 
ed object of demanding full rights for the Sikh nation, of 
representing to Government matters affecting the Sikhs, and 
of reviving in the Sikh public an interest in politics. The first 
session of the League determined to demand from Government 
more seats in the Legislative Council than had been allotted 
to the Sikhs and it also attacked the management of the 
Sacred Golden Temple in Amritsar and protested against 
the degree of control exercised by Government. With the 
adoption of the policy of Non-co-operation the agitation 
among the Sikhs spread rapidly and at the Sikh Conference 
in October 1920, resolutions we/e passed demanding control 
by the Sikhs themselves of their educational and religi- 
ous institutions without interference of any kind from 
Government. 

Eventually, after a good deal of harassment, they secured 
full control of their Golden Temple and tho management of 
tho Khalsa College was also handed over to a Sikh Council 
after % great deal of excitement in the College itself where 
tho Professors once resigned in a body and the students 
refrained from joining their classes (see I. A. R. 1921). A 
Committee was appointed, mainly under the influence of tho 
Maharaja of Patiala, tho premier Sikh Prince, with an equal 
number of popular representatives to manage tho affairs and 
income of tho Golden Temple at Amritsar, 

Reformed Sikh Committee. 

In November 1920 a Committee, called the Gurudwara 
Prabhandak’ or the Reformed Sikh Committee, was formed 
to undertake the management of all Si^kh Gurdwarae 
and other religious institutioos, The Sikh Sbruiee hitherto 
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were under Mshants, some of whom were very bad 
characters and abominably licentious. Disputes regard- 
ing the possession of Ourdwaras in Amritsar, Lyallpur 
Sbeikfapura, Attock and Lahore quickly arose and certain of 
these shrines were occupied by the Reforming Party. 
Some voluntarilyjoined the reformers, others, more conserva- 
tive, had to be occupied by force. During the occupation of 
the shrine in Taran Taran in January, a serious fracas took 
place between the two parties resulting in the death of two 
men and injuries to others. 9h>vernment, always suspicious 
of the reformers, and appealed to by the Mahants, tried to 
collect evidence against the former but owing to the hold of 
iion-co-operaMon people did not come forward to support 
the Mahants. The movement continued and the reformers 
made no secret of their intention to seize the Nankana 
Gurudwara. which is the wealthiest of these shrines possessing 
large estates in some 32. villages with an income running 
to lakhs of rupees. 

The Fight at Naakana 

In Nankana the chief Mahant, Narain Das, appeared 
to have realized his precarious position and secretly 
collected men and arms for the purpose of defending 
the shrine. On the 19tb of February a conference was 
held in Lahore of the Conservative Party, i.e., the Sanatanist 
Sikhs, which was attended by the Mahant and from which he 
hurriedly returned to Nankana on bearing that the Akalis 
were coming. 

The Akalis are puritan Sikhs and form the vanguard of 
the reforming party. They used to form Jatbas or oompanie.i 
which travelled from shrine to shrine in their work of re- 
formation. February 26tb. was the date of a Grand Diwau or 
session of the Ebalsa at Nankana Sahib, to enquire into the 
administration of the Shrine and there could be little doubt of 
what the decision would be. The Mahant, Narun das, 
prepared to resist b^ force any expropriation of his heriditary 
shrine, had in the" meantime engaged some 500 hooli- 
gens and Pathans as chowkidars* Two days before the 
Diwan an Akali Jatba appeared at Nankana Sahib but was 
not admitted. The olg^ of this Jatha was to midM 
coUeetions for the Mming Diino. On ooeasions of a Piwaoi 
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it is the rule with the Sikhs to keep a free kitchen opened 
for the brotherhood. A second company of 1 60 appeared and 
quietly entered the temple and, it is reported, sat down to 
read the Sacred book. 

The doors of the shrine were shut ; and when they were 
opened later scarcely a man was found alive to tell the tale 
of what took place within. The following account of the 
tragedy was given by Lala Qirdbari Lai of Lahore : — 

"Sardar Lachman Sing of Dbarolat, with a party of about 
125 to 150 men came to Qnrudwara early in the morning. As soon as 
all had entered and sat down in Janamsthan Sahib to read out the Holy 
book, all the gates of the Temple were closed and the attack began 
on all the members of the Jatha with ntleSi chavies, takwas, revolvers^ 
cto. by Mahant Naraindas and his men who were hidden on the roofs and 
in the verandahs ot the temple. Brick bats were also thrown at the 
Jatha party from roofs where 1 saw about 16 heaps of these. In all the 
attacking party consisted of the Mahant, Pathans and Bl.attis hired by 
him for this heinous crime assisteil bybis righthand maiit one Ismaeel 
Bliati.Likc the martyrs of their Paiithans of old, Sardar Lachman Singh 
is reported to lave said that he did not enme for taking poBsession of the 
temple, but stopped on his way to Barauli where be was going to arrange 
for the Diwan to pay homage in Unrudwara. Some say tliat the Jathadar 
came with an expressed solemn aim for possession and determined to 
sacrifice himself and his party, if to avoid a greater price Ixdng paid at 
the time of the big Diwan proclaimed for the 3tc1 to 5th March next. 
Most bodies were dragged to the north side of Gurdwara were they 
were burnt with wood and kerosine oil The heads of many were cnt. 
In these burnt heaps there were traces of arms, heads, legs and other 
parts of bodies chopped off into small bits. 1 radically the whole 
compound was full of blood where persons ap()car to have bi^n cruelly 
and brutally butchered. One man apparently trok shelter on the roof 
above the small gate to the sonth where he was massacred and his body 
thrown down outside. Another mast have tried to save himself in a 
small Bamadb, but mercilessly killed. 

“When I visited the temple on the 2nd I saw 5 places inside where 
bodies were burnt in a fiendish manner. There were traces of at least 
eighteen tins of oil having bt^en used in this fbnl deed. In all I eoanted 
sl^letons ai.d heads, arms^ kgs etc, of about seventy persons besides 
those that must have been completely and fully burnt out to ashes. 
Karas and Kirpans were clearly distinguishable. * The remains of a few 
in these heaps clearly showid their being thrown into burning flames 
while still alive, 

“I am almost certain that the Jatha people tinly followed their 
leaik^r and did not use their Kirpans at all. but heroically and valiantly 
sa^ifioed their lives for their faith. If they had acted otherw^ there 
mast have been greater casualties amongst the Mahant’s people. It is 
)iM possible that some aiMiigit the Jatha people also may have trkd 
to use violent mttbods for defenoe, but no proof of this is yet fortbeomlag* 
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I enquired from one Mahantist who sayt that no one of their partners 
inside the temple was attteked by the Ja^ha people. 1 cannot at present 
give a decided opinion as I could not get hold of any Bhatti who uas 
in the allray. Most of them were in hiding and some that were caught 
were iii police custody. 

few words are necissary as to what took place outside the temple. 
About 40 to 50 reached Gurudwara. One who w*as in it told me that 
they heard shots at some distance from Nankana Sahib and thought 
their friends gone ahead may be victims of an attack. These brave 
fellows fully realising the danger they were running into boldly and 
unflinchingly marched forward to ' join in tl>e glorious martyrdom of 
thoir brothers. When they arrived at the i uter compound of Gurndwarei* 
they were also attacked by Mahant Naraiudas who was fully armeti on 
horseback and others near the southern gate. Sardar Dalipsiiigh who hail 
come to stop Lachman Singh from entering Gurudwara ami 5 to 6 othiTs 
laid their lives at the alter of their gurus at the hands of the bloodthirsty 
ruffians. 

*‘Sardar Uttam Singh, mill-owner, a respectable citizen, sent 2 of 
his men to bring correct news of the affair, but thi se also Ml under 
the lire of Bhattis, Pathans, and the liohant. The bodies of the killed 
outside were burnt in a furnace in the compound. I saw the remains 
of 5 men in this heap. In all, I believe about 150 brave and noble 
hearts sacrilicied their lives to enable their other brethren to achieve 
their cherished wish of purging their oldest Gurudwara of the iiifamouH. 
Mahant that had squander^ iu revelries the hard earned money of 
the public. ) 

*<Jathadar Rartarsingh of Jhabar reached Nankana Sahib with about 

1.000 companions and insisted on being given charge of Qurilwara. The 
authorities tried to talk tall as usual, but us Jathadar Rartarsingh of 
jhabbar was determined not to turn back, but to go straight to Gurd- 
wara even if they had all to die to the last man in* having to fight wit'i 
Ruropean or Indian soldiers or the Mahan t’s people. At &is determina. 
tioo, the representatives of Sanarkar made over the Guvudwara to mem- 
bers of the Siromoni Gurudwara Committee who were present on the spot. 

**Tbe imperfect news of this nnparallelled beinons crime has cans^ a 
thrill of horror and indignition all over the country and naturally to a 
greater extent amongst the Khalsas who lost about 160 of their high-sonU 
eH Sewaks of the Panth. The Sikh nation being stirred to the core 
has poured into Nankana Sphib telegrams from far and near asking for 
details, and offering help of all kinds. The stoppage of trains 
interfered with the reaching of many people in tim^ For the Sanskar 
fixed for the 28rd instant, almost all Sikli leaders of all shades of opinion 
mastered strdog at the fountain Arine of their religion. Many amongest 
them had to walk for miles In dost and sun. Up to one P. M. about 

12.000 people had reached Gurudwara to pay their last homage to the 
martyrs. Akali Jathas, consisting of hnndicds of men and some women, 
came singing national songs >and the famous cry of ^6at Sri Akal” 
resounded to the skies.” 

After n pratraotod trial the Mohiuit with 7 otisara wars 
on Oot 18 th. seiitanaad to death* 



The AU-India Congress Committee 
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The represeire measures adopted by the Government all 
round were more and more goading Congress-men to despair, 
and the whole country was throbbing with expectations for a 
definite lead from the Congress. Resistance was in the air, 
and the more ardent spirits amongst the national workers were 
beginning to feel that the restraint put upon them by the 
Congress was too irksome. The more dashful moslems were 
getting impatient to declare a jelwd. On March 28th Moslem 
Divines met at a Conference (Jamiut ul-ultma) at Bareilly and 
Moulana Muttaza Hassan and others delivered "lFaz'‘, Resolu- 
tions were passed afiirming that Mussalmans who wore still 
working against the safely of the Khilafat and the Holy 
places and still co operating with the enemies of Islam were 
within the purview of Znjar and Tajers (punitive measures) 
aod-deelaring that , the complete independence of India was 
essentiid for the integrity of the Islamic Shariat and their 
religious susceptibilities, it was further declared that for 
that time all efforts like non co-operation should be continued 
till independence was achieved. Recruiting for the Army, 
specially for the Moslem units, it was urged, should be boy- 
cotted, and the Ulemas (Moslem Divines) prepared themselves 
for a wholesale religious propaganda emanating from a central 
and powerful college of priests to bend the will of the whole 
class of Indian Moslems subservient to the dictates of orthodox 
Islam. 

It was under such circumstances that the leaden of the 
Non-co-operation movement were called upon to divert the 
popular mind to a more fruitful and constructive channel. 
The -All-India pongrem Committee was hastily calM and it 
began its histone meeting at Bezwada, Madras Presidency, on 
Maieb 31lit 1931. The opinion was fast gaining ' ground that 
a lead of dvil ^ttsobedienee may be at ones given by the 
Congress, so that the resultant Government repremion against 
Congress-men asay spend itself out before *‘Swanij in the next 

II 
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4 months" may even become remotely osiiable of achievement. 
An Imperium in imperio, a Swaraj State living within and 
flonrishing upon the bigger adventitious State of British India, 
was fast capturing the popular mind, and this was sought to 
be debated thread-bare before the Congress Committee. 

The All-India Congress Committee which sat at Beswada 
had a splendid reception. Some 200,000 people, depleting 
scores of villages from a distance of 26 miles all round, poured 
into the little town to have a darshan (audience) of the great 
Mahatma and his co-workers. Though a committee meet* 
iug, it looked very much like a special session of the Congress. 
All the great leaders, including Mr. C. R Dos from Bengal, 
Lala Lajpat Rai from Punjab, Pundit Motilal Mehru from the 
United Provinces, Mr. Kasturiranga Aiyangar from Madras, 
Mr. Eelkar from Poona, Mr. Tyabji from Baroda, Mr. 
Vijiaraghavaohariar from Salem, in all more than 60 out of a 
total of 170 members were present. The most important result 
of the meeting was that agressive and mass civil disobedience 
was, on the persuation of M. Gandhi, postponed till the sub- 
ordinate Congress organisations were perfected. 

Business began with the considi ration of draft resolutions 
prepared and proposed by Mahatma Gandhi in regard to the 
further programme of Congress work and organisation. 

Mr. Gandhi in proposing the first resolution for adoption 
made a lucid and clear statement of the present .situation. 

The First Resolution— Men, Money A Munitions 

The resolution runs os follows : — 

1. In the opinion of the All-India Congress Ccunmittee all 
organisations and workers should concentrate their attention 
chiefly upon — 

(a) bringing the All-India. Tilak Memorial Swaraj Fund 
to one crore ol rupees and befcwe 30th June next 
each Congress province to collect in the ratio of its 
population ; 

(b) potting in Congress registers one crore <4 members 
in pursuance of the constitution and tMfora 80th June next 
each province to contribute the notober of members in the 
ratio of its population ; 

(e) introducing iiito villages and houses 20 laUw ief 
CnarksM (tpiiiiiing wheels) in good working cwder md hefiMe 
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80 th Jyne next eeeh province co introduce the number of 

Uharkas in the ratio of its population. 

He pointed out that in respect of those aspects of their 
propaganda upon which they h-id so far concentrated, namely 
giving up of titles, councils, educational institutions and 
courts, there was no need for further concentration thereon and 
he considered that the success already achieved therein was in 
every way satisfactory. Whatever be the number of students 
who had given up college, or of lawyers who had given up 
practice, the Congress had achieved the real object of the 
propaganda, namely, the demolition of the prestige of these 
institutions of the hureaucratic government of the country. 
Most of those who yet continued in schools or in courts 
were fully convinced of the principle for which Congress has 
fought, although for a variety of reasons they were not able 
to give effect to the resolution immediately. The Congress 
may therefore well trust to time for the movement to work 
its way fully. He therefore pointed out that in order to 
achieve the programme of Swaraj withim the time mentioned 
in the Nagpur Congress resolution, they should now concen* 
trate upon those parts of it which would directly lead thC 
masses of this country to its realisation. 

The awakening of the masses, he said, was phenomenal and 
while the masses were fully alive to the urgent need of realisa* 
tion of Swaraj, the leaders were lagging behind. It was, there- 
fore, necessary to give form and shape to the aspirations of the 
masses. Their aspirations for Swaraj were based upon the 
very definite perception that without Swaraj their condition 
could not improve and the direct means of improving their 
condijiion was to enable them to clothe and feed themselves. It 
was for this purpose that he felt that the Charka movement was 
full of the utmost potentialities in the winning of Swaraj. 
If the masses were enabled to- perceive that situation and to 
realise that -by securing t heir economic independence through 
the use of the spinning wheel in their bouses so as to obtain 
the . maximum of production and wherewithal to feed and 
clothe themselves, it would immediately have the effect of 
making them feel that they wore no longer dependent on 
foreigners for their livelihood and progress. It ^ would also 
effect a complete economic boycott of the most important of^ 
foreign imports of the country. If this was achieved, Swar^ 
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eould be considered to have been resUsed. That wi^ why he 
desired that the Charha movement should be pressed 
forward. 

In order t^t this propaganda might snoeeed, workers were 
needed. Congress organisations should be thoroughly put 
into operation. If, as the resolution insisted, one erore of 
rupees was collected before the 30th June, as he was quite 
hopeful it would be, and one crore of the manhood and wo- 
manhood of the country were registered as Congressmen, there 
could be no more patent proof, of the fitness of the people for 
Swariy than of their ability to aobieve.it through the Congress 
organisation itself. 

Mr. C. R. Dasa from Bengal in seconding the resolution 
pointed out that he was one of those who did not finally 
take to the spinning wheel kindly, but he found by actual 
experience that the spinning wheel movement was in every 
way calculated to achieve their object of Swaraj. If Swaraj 
meant that India should be self-contained and self-suflScient, 
it wad desirable that her peoi^e must be made to under- 
stand how they could do so. He considered the spinning wheel 
as a most simple, honest and straight proposition which could 
be put before the masses and taken to by them easily. 

He was asked to define Swaraj many times. He desired 
to say that there had been a good deal of. needless discussion 
over it. Swaraj did not mean any particular system of 
Government which the Congress might argue about or settle. 
Swaraj was the right of the people to determine their own 
affairs and their own form of Government. It was the free- 
dom to so determine that constituted Swaraj. It was futile 
to discuss particular forms of Swaraj. 

Their idea in asking people to take to the Charha was 
not based upon any desire to enter into competition with 
foreign capitalist production, either from without or from 
within. Their idea was to enable the people to understand 
and fashion for themselves their economic life and utilise to 
their level best the spare time of their families and all oppor- 
tunities with a view to create more economic goods for them- 
selves and improve their own condition. Ho emphasised that 
eolleetion of a crore of rupees and a erore of members on the 
roll would be the most signal proof -of the ability of the people 
to realise and exercise their ri^ht of Swaraj. 
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Mr. Jamoadu Mehta pointed out that, in eo far as the 
wheel movement was intended as the means of displacing 
the import oi foreign cloth into India, a more efficacious 
method would be to see that all yarn produced in India was 
used entirely for the production of clothes needed for this 
country. If proper steps were taken that no yam produced in 
this country was exported and all available yarn was used for 
production of indigenous cloth, the boycott could be easily 
effected. He quoted figures of the import and export of yarn 
and cloth in support of his statement. 

Lala Lajpat Bai, Mr. C. JR. Dass and other prominent 
leaders then addressed the meeting and urged that what was 
then needed was a perfected Congress organisation, which 
meant ample 'men, money, and munitions’, and that was all 
that the resolution demanded. After further discussion the 
resolution was carried. 

The Second Resolution — On Civil Disobedience 

II. (a) The All-India Congress Committee is of opinion 
that the orders of officials in various provinces against Non- 
co-operators in pursuit of the policy of lopression are totally 
unwarranted by the situation in the country and are in most 
cases pronounced by the highest legal opinion to be illegal. 

{b) Whilst the Committee believe that the country has 
responded in a wonderful manner and in the face of grave 
provocation by Government to the principle of non-violence 
enjoined 'by Congress in the country’s pursuit after Swaraj 
and redress of Ebilafat and Punjab wrongs — 

(c) This Committee is of opinion that, apart from the 
fact that Civil Disobedience is not expressly comprised in 
the Congress resolution relating to Non co operation, the 
country is not yet sufficiently disciplined, organised or ripe 
for the* immediate* taking up of civil disobedience. 

(d) This G^mittee, by way of preparation, therefore 
advises all those upon whom orders may be served voluntarily 
to conform to them and trusts that new workers will take 

' thef place of those who may be disabled by the Government, 
and that the people at large instead of becoming disheartened 
or frightened by such oilers will continue their work of quiet 
organisation and construction sketched by the Congress 

Thaolutioii. 
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The seco&d resolation on the qneetion of the ropreaeive 
policy of Government and the expediency and propriety 
of offering civil disobedience was the pivot of the Conference. 
Round it flourished the greatest difference of opinion and 
a heated debate went on for a long time. The younger and 
more ardent people wanted civil disobedience to be started 
at once, even though they were not well prepared for the 
straggle. ' The older people headed by the great Mahatma, 
however, stressed not so much on their unpreparedness as 
to give the new Viceroy, Lord Reading, some time to take in 
the situation in the country in its proper light before any 
aggressive move was decided upon by them, 

Mr. Gandhi pointed out that, in deference to the ruling 
of the chair that civil disobedience as such was not in 
express terms recommend ad by the Nagpur Congress and was 
not within the four corners of the resolution on Non-co-opera- 
tion, he proposed that the All-India Congress Committee in this 
matter should only express i^s opinion in the form of advice, in 
order that the country might have a lead from the Committee. 
The question of civil disobedience had been raised in several 
quarters in consequence of the deliberate repressive action of 
Government against non-co-operators. He referred at length to 
the entirely illegal and unjustiflable character of several 
proceedings taken by the authorities in several provinces and 
pointed out how wonderfully the people had conformed 
to non-violence even under grave provocation. Nevertheless 
•he felt that the Committee should not recommend civil 
disobedience suggested in the form which was understood 
by those who advocated it. Though it was true that 
non-payment of taxes was one form of civil disobedience 
contemplated by the Congress resolutions, yet it was not 
initiated as part of a programme of civil disobedience against 
Government in respect of particular laws or orders,, law* 
ful or otherwise. The scheme of civil disobedience wUch he 
had practised in South Africa and developed in his own mind 
was one which could not yet be put into operation. If the 
country was organised and restrained so thoroughly as he 
desired, it would then be time enough to put it into operation. 
As it was, he considered that notwithstanding the great 
progress of non-violence among the people, there was still an 
element of what he would, for want of a better term, caH mob 
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law, BOt io the wrong sense but in the sense that the people had 
not yet so thoroughly disciplined themselves as to restrain 
themselves when their dearest wishes were violated or when 
their great leaders were snatched away to prison under the most 
provocative circumstances. Until, therefore, they were able to 
self-control themselves perfectly they should not initiate civil 
disobedience. Of course, he was glad to note that the people 
were in a fair way to it. If, however, any person took upon 
himself the responsibility of offering civil disobedience to parti- 
cular orders or laws, which he conscientiously thought ho could 
not obey, as, for example in the case of Mr. Yakub Hasan, be 
was at liberty to do so. But ho might do so only on his ow'ii 
responsibility and not in the name of the Congress. 

After a heated debate the resolution was passed and civil 
disobedience was postponed (or the time. 

Next day, April Ist. 1921, the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee re-assembled to complete their work on the agenda. 
Before the proceedings commenced some time was given to the 
Municipal Council, Bezwada, who had como there to present 
their address of welcome to Mahatma Gandhi. Mr. D. V. ITanu- 
mantba Rao, Chairman, read the address to wbicb Mahatma 
Gandhi gave a suitable reply in which he oro]ihasised the need 
of the Municipal Councils adopting the policy of the Congress 
for the attainment of Swaraj. Ho showed how valuable the 
support and the work of the Municipal Councils would be in 
the programme of work now before the country for the realisa- 
tion of Swaraj and referred to the examples of Nadiad, 
Abmedabad and Surat. He exhorted them to help in the 
collection of the Tilak Swarai Fund and the organisation ol 
the Congress Committees. 

Congress Sabhas. 

When the meeting began the adiourned discussion on the 
resolution moved by Mahatma Gandbi the previous evening 
was resumed. The resolution was to the effect that the All- 
India Congress Committee was of opinion that in the organisa- 
tion of Congress Sabhas under the new constitution, no person 
who does not conform to the resolution on Non-co-operation 
specially applicable to himself, should hold any office Ihermn. 
Mahatma Gandhi in urging the proposition observed that 
though the enforcing of such a resolution might be dnlicuJt 
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»iid unpleasant, it was a duty that had to be faced and over- 
come by those who had to bring into being the new constitu- 
tion. It seemed to him that while the masses of the country and 
Congressmen were overwhelmingly in favour of Non-co-opera- 
tion, it was rig,ht that those who were not prepared to give 
effect to it in their own person and conduct should not be 
asked to control the working of the Congress organisations, 
having regard to the resolution of the Nagpur Congress. 

Mr. V. Ramadoss Pantalu raised a point of order and 
observed that the passing of such a resolution would be inconsis- 
tent with the Congress constitution and would not be within 
the competence of the All India Congress Committee. The con- 
stitution having defined the qualifications of Congressmen and 
having imposed no disqualifications upon any of them to serve 
on the executive of any of the Congress organisations, it was 
not competent for the All-India Congress Committee to frame 
a rule disqualifying particular Congressmen from holding 
offices. All that the constitution required of the Congressmen 
was that they should sign the creed and accept the constitu- 
tion, and any one who did so was entitled to be elected to the 
Congress offices, and it was not for the All-India Congress 
Committee to impose any restrictions of the kind proposed, 
however much it may be desirable that those who were not in 
favour of the accepted policy of (ho Congress should not under- 
take any executive office which might involve the carrying out 
of its resolutions. 

Pundit Motilal Nehru in supporting Mr. Gandhi pointed 
out that the resolution would only operate as a recommendation 
and would not render void the election of anyone in violation 
of such resolution. lie considered it desirable that such a lead 
as Mr. Gandhi proposed should be given by the All-India 
Congress Committee to the country in this matter. 

Mr. N. C. Kelker observed that even if such a resolution 
was technically in order it was not right and it was beyond 
the legitimate exercise of the powers of the AH-India Congress 
Committee to seek to impose restrictions of the kind suggest- 
ed, and he had no doubt that the electors could be well trusted 
to exorcise their rights properly. 

Mr, A. Rangeawami Aiyangar, who raised the point of 
order and strongly opposed, observed that the resolution would 
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b# nflfB f&iM of ibe GoBiinHtce ns it wonid bo an 

infraefioD of tba right ol tba CongreM eleotors as snob and tbe 
imiiodtion of an ui^ttal^ble restriotfon on tbe freedom of tbeir 
oboiee of tbeir own ofBoe bearers. The All-India Congrem 
Committee, be remarked, stood in the place of tbe Congress 
between its annual sessions, and any restrietions passed by the 
Committee would bo considered to be in the nature of a man* 
date of the Congress itself — the mandate in the present ease 
being an alteration of the constitution in fundamental matters, 
viz., the rights of election and candidature for oiSces. Such an 
alteration can only be made in accordance with the. procedure 
for the alteration of the Congress constitution and this was 
beyond the powers of the Committee. Further, the restrictions 
proposed were absolutely unnecessary having regard to the 
work on which ^1*0 Committee had resolved to concentrate 
itself solely in the next three months, viz., that mentioned 
in the first resolution. For such comprehensive work it was 
necessary to enlist tbe services of as many Congress workers as 
would sincerely and legitimately co-operate in it, and he urged 
the good sense of the electors as well as those who might 
aspire for ofBces might be safely relied upon to avoid tbe 
contingency of insincere people coming in to lead the Congress 
movements. 

Mr, S. Kaeturiranga Aiyangar said that the resolution 
was opposed to both the letter and tbe spirit of the 
constitution. It would in effect, he said, create two classes of 
Congressmen within the Congressfold, viz. those general Con- 
gressmen who accepted the creed and conformed to the con- 
stitution, and a special group of Congressmen who by reason 
of special qualifications had the sole right of being office-bearers 
or workers in tbe Congress organisations. It was extremely un- 
desirable that any such distinctions should be created or 
encouraged, and he appealed to Mahatma Gandhi not to 
press for it. 

Mahatnna Gandhi replying to the debate said he felt • he 
force of the subtle and suggestive arguments i^vanced by 
Mr. S. Kusturiranga Aiyangar and realised the difficulties be 
had indicated. But he observed that that was the very reason 
why as staunch Congressmen they should face them and over* 
come them instead of avoiding them. 
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There was a strong oppositicHi to the Mahatma’s proposal'* 
and after a lengthy discussion the matter was adjourned to the 
end of the' agenda^ and finally the consideration of the pro^> 
poution itself was, on the intervention of the President, 
deferred for the time. 

Two other resolutions were then passed 
The Third Resolution 

III. The All-India Congress Committee congratulates the 
country on the rapid progress made in the organisation of 
panchayats, and trusts that people will make still greater efforts 
to boycott .Government law-courts. 

The Fourth Resolution 

IV. This Congress Committee congratulates the country 
on its spontaneous response to the principle of self-purification 
underlying the movement of non-violent Non-co-operation 
by taking up the campaign against the drink evil and trusts 
that the habit of taking intoxicating drinks and drugs will 
totally disappear from the land by the presistent and continu- 
ed efforts of self-sacrificing workers. 

Other Resolutions 

Resolution No. 5, The All India Congress Committee 
expresses its sense of horror over the Nankana Massacre and 
tenders its respectful condolence to the families of the victims 
of the tragedy and assures the Sikhs of its sympathy with 
them in the heavy losses suffered by them. 

Resolution No. 6. This meeting of the All-India Con- 
gress Committee congratulates the Burmese nation in their 
groat struggle for freedom and sympathises with them and 
with U. Ottama in their trouble created by repressive measures 
adopted by the Government. 

Resolution No. 7. The All-Jndia Congress Committee 
congratulates all those who are suffering by way of imprison- 
ment or otherwise in the cause of religion and India’s freedom. 

Mahabna Gandhi’s Tour. 

Immediately after the Bezwada meeting the leaders 
dispersed to their respective provinces to take up the work 
delineated by the Committee and to build up district and 
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vUlace wganisatioM 0:1 the lioe of the Congresa maodate. 
SfehetoM Oandhi toored throogh the Madrae Prendenoy 
coUecting funde and delivering the message of the Ckingreas. 
On April 8th. before a meM meeting in Madras presided over 
by Mr. C. Rajagopalaobariar and attended by Congress leaders 
the Mahatma delivered an important address on the Bezwada 
resolutions which is reproduced below : — 

“1 hope that it is time India will recognise that foreign 
doth is a ^dge of our slavery, that foreign cloth is a Wge 
of the degradation of Islam in India. The more I think 
of the salvation of India, economic, political, moral and 
religious, the more I think of the Khilafat question, the 
more 1 am convinced that if tbe Khilafat wrong is to be 
redressed through India, through the Hindus and Mussalmans 
of: India, if India is to gain Swaraj during this year, at least 
we owe it to the Motherland that we discard the use of 
foreign cloth, no matter at what cost. As Moulana Muham- 
mad AH in one of his recent speeebes in Calcutta remarked : 
'a hundred years ago or more we sold away the spinning wheel 
and we purchased our slavery.’ 

Spinning 

I want, therefore, to invite your attention to the most 
potent pare of the resolution arrived at by the All-India 
Congress Committee after the programme of Non-co operation 
had worked for so many months. If we want one crore of 
rupees before the 30th June, we want it not in order to pro- 
mote deputations to England or America or any part of the 
world, not for any foreign propaganda, but we want that 
money and more for introducing tbe spinning wheel into 
every home in India. We want that money in order to pay 
a mere livelihood to tbe workers who will go out throughout 
the length and breadth of the Dravida land to introduce the 
spinning wheel. Only the other day I was in Masulipatam 
and bad the honour of visiting a few villages where even to* 
day our sisters are spinning beautiful fine yarn not for money 
but for love. I, therefore, hope that if you are going to bo 
instrumental in attaining Swaraj during this year, in redress- 
ing the Khilafat wrong and the Punjab wrong, you will make 
during this sacred National week a fixed determination to 
throw away all the foreign cloths that you may possess, I 
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Md H (o be a eriin.e to we sii ineb of foreign eloth in oat 
aweqnec. I sm ^ed to not* that the more we mahe ptogiaiAi 
the won eoavineed onr eonnto]pnien are that the eoeeeei of 
•oe hattie dependi inaialy, if net eolelji npon noo>Tioleiiee. 

Ken*Viel«Bce 

"In my opinion odr non>vioIenee is the greatest part of 
oi^ Nbn-eo>operatieo, bat onr non>Ti<denee will hare to stand 
the weerest stress and the greatest strain that might be pot 
npOB it 1 bare jast heard that somewhere in Malahtf a 
Non-eooperatiog fa^ec had to witness riolenee onproroked 
done to his sonby .sonu polioS'men. I shall still hope that 
the stoiy is nntroe,. that ^re is some defect somewhere 
abont the evidence eolleeted by friends who brooght the 
thing to my notice. Bat let os understand that such a thing is 
not impossible under this Oovernment, or for that matter, atiy 
other Oovmmmeni We had too much of it at the time of 
the martial law in the Poujab two years ago, and the greatest 
time of oor triomph will be ^only when we can stand tortures 
without returning any violence whatsoever. This Govern- 
ment most either repent of the violent wrongs done to India, 
or it must hdd India by a system of terrorism. It was only 
when I came to the conclusion that Dyerism or O’Dwyerism 
was not an isolated phenomenon, but that it was a settled 
policy of the Government bent upon holding India at any 
cost, that I called it a Satanic system of Oovernment. But 
to Non ^co-operators there is only one road left open, 
and that is to turn the searchlight inward, to purify our- 
selves, to exercise the greatest restraint under the greatest 
provocation. Therefore I ask fathers of boys who are doing 
any Non co operation, and I ask Non-co-operators themselves 
who are actively engaged in propaganda, to understand that if 
they continue this work, they should do so knowing that they 
might bo subjected to violence, and even then they are pot to 
retort. If India can only exercise self-restraint during this 
year of probation and purification for her, I assure you that I 
cam see nothing that can prevent our onward march and esto- 
Uishing Swaraj in India during this year. Therefore, if yon 
believe in God— and no Non-co operator can be a real Non-co- 
operator who does not believe in God — if you believe in God, 
during this week of prayer, purification and sacrifice ^'ou -w91 
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^wWBtFAto yoDi praydr to Qod tbot Ho nay givo ovory ono of 
POi -Hlo wholo of India, tho powor to bear all the violence that 
tiiia Gevern^nt may ch^ to subject us to. It is infinitely 
more oeeessary that wo, Kon-oo operators, should control our 
speeeh, eontrol all our movements, and free them even from any 
danger or any smell of vident tint. If we should but continue 
along this ooime of porifioation, to use the expression of the late 
President KragWi' ws shall stagger humanity during this year, for 
what is it twt bm have seen of this repression not merely in the 
Madras Presideney but in the Central Provinces, in the United 
Provinoos, and in other parts of India 1 In spite of the denial 
^ Sir Willi^ Vincent, I am here to say that the temperance 
eijHfade in the Central Provinces has become a crime, and when 
ihayi Wk of putting down Non co-operation by all possible means, 

talk of putting down home-spinning and putting down 
tee-totalism. We are showing step by step through the course 
of our self- purification that this Gkivernment can hold India in 
bondage only on the strength of its . Abkari revenue, only on 
the strength of the exploitation of India through Ijancashire. 
Therefore, I would urge every one of you to sterilii« the 
activity of this Government by showing to the whole of India, 
by showing to the Moderate or the Liberal party that when 
they associate with this Gkivernmont and support the policy of 
repression inaugurated by this Government, they do not want 
Non-co-operationists toicarry on the campaign of temperance, 
to carry on the message of good-will, the message of happiness, 
the message of chastity of the women of India which the 
spinning wheel carries. Day by day we are having an ocular 
demonstration of the fact that this Government has no 
inherent strength or vitality. It derives its strength out 
of our weaknesses. It thrives upon our dissensions. The 
Hindu-Muslim disunion and quarrels no longer supply food 
for this Government. Now this Gtovernment, 1 see and 
understand, is trading upon disunion between 

Brahmans and Non-Brahmans 

“If this Non-coperation movement is a Brahmana move- 
ment — and 1 hope it is a Brahmana movement — the remedy 
is incredibly simple, because Brahmanas want no loaves and 
fishes if they are Non-coKiperators. But let 
to patch up our (quarrels gs vye have patched up the nindq- 
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If lulini ^oarraU. IwMi4o rtpeafe what I aaid t» ■g a a l ea te 
aodieiiee of atudento of Law aome time ago io Madraa. K ha«w> 
not a ahadow of doobt that Hiodoiam owes its all to the 
gceat tMitiops that the >Brahmanas have left for Hiodoiam. 
I^ey have left a legacy for . India <fbr. which every Indiao. mh 
matter to what voma he may. belong, owes a deep debt^p^ 
gratitude. Having stodied the history of almost every relu. 
gion in the world, it is my settled conviction that there .Ht 
no other class in the world that has accepted poverty aa^ 
self-effacement as its lot. 1 woold therefore urge— a Heg:t 
^ahmana myself — all Kon-Brahmans who may compose this 
audience and all Non-Brahmans whom my voice my reach,, 
that they will make a fundamental error if they believe that 
they can better their position by decrying Brahmanism. Even 
in this black age, travelling throughout the length and breadth 
ef India, 1 notice that the Brahmauas take the first place in 
self-sacrifice and self-effacement. It is the Brahmanas all 
over India who silently but surely are showing to every class 
ill India their rights and privileges. But having said so much 
1 wish to confess too that the Brahmanas together with the 
rest of us have suffered of all. They have set before India 
voluntarily and deliberately the highest standard that a 
hunian mind is capable of conceivingi and they must not bo 
surprised if the Indian world exacts that standard from tbemi 
The Brahmanas have declared themselves and ought to remain 
custodians of the purity .of our life. 1 am aware that the 
Non- Brahmanas of Madras have many things .to say against 
Brahmanas for which there is some cause. But let the Non- 
Brahmanas realise that hy quarreling with the Brahmanas, 
by being jealous of them, , and by mud-slinging, they will not 
better their lot but they will degrade Hinduism itself. 1 
hold that it behoves Non- Brahmanas, shrewd as they are, 
to understand the beauty and the secret of this movement. 
This movement is especially designed to dethrone insolence 
ftom office. He who has eyes may see what is happening in 
India to-day, if it is not a process not of levelling down but of 
levelling op. Let Non-Brahmans bewiure of attempting to 
rise upon the ashes of Brahmanism. Therefore, I would urge 
Non-Brahmans, if they cannot throw themselves heart and 
soul into this movement, at least to refrain from interfering 
w.ith this movement by intriguing with the Government. The 
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grMvaocos of Jfoi-Brkh’nun tgiiiist Brahminf are a mare 
notbiog eompared to the 

Grievaocei of Women 

against Hinduism. Hinduism has made a sex of itself 
lepers. We have become lepers of the Empire in turn. 
Non-Brahmans are equally guilty with Brahmsnas in making 
Panohamas crawl on their bellies. It Is my deliberate conric- 
tion that we are suffering this yoke of slavery for the sake of 
the sins that we have committed against our brothers whom we 
arrogantly consider to be untouchables. I claim to be 
a sanatana Hindu. I claim to have read our Shastras to the 
beat of my ability. I claim to have understood the spirit of 
Hinduism. I claim to have understood the message of the 
Vedas and the Upanishadas. I claim to have left tke life of 
Sanatana Hindu deliberately, knowingly, voluntarily, for a 
period of thirty years ; and notwithstanding anything that 
may be said by any Hindu to the contrary, I ask you to accept 
the authority of my experience that there is no warrant in 
our Scriptures for considering a single human being as untouch- 
able. lam content to be a Hindu ; 1 amcoptent to die 
a Hindu, and 1 am ready, i hope, to die for the defence of my 
Aligion at any moment, but 1 should cease to call myself a 
Hindu if 1 believe for one moracnt that Hinduism required 
me to consider it a sin to touch a single human being. There- 
fore I invite Brahmanas and non-Brahmanas oi this great 
Presidency to battle against this curse of untouehability and 
rid ourselves of it. I ask you not to mix up inter-marriage 
and inter-dining with untouehability. Thus, if we shaH but 
close our ranks as we Hindus and Mussalmans have- done, if 
Hindus will also among themselves close up their ranks, and 
if we shall consider in the language oi the Bhagabai Oita that 
in dur hearts occupy an equal place for both Brahmanas and 
Chandals, that veiy day you will see ^ that there is no Non- 
Br^mana mOTement awaiting solution. Non-co-6poration, 
in the language of medicine, is a kind of aseptic treatment. 
Anti^septies are necessary only when we gather dirt and want 
to introduce other germs to destroy that dirt. Aseptic treat- 
ment pre-supposes purity from within. Our Non-co-opera- 
tion with the Government simply means that we have done 
•way with dirt and uncleanliness. We do nut want to pre 
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tend to have dispelled darkness by making darkness deeper. 
Wedonot vrant to meet or nentralise the violence of ; the 
Government by greater violence on our part. Our Silrand 
must not consist of exploitation of any human being on earth. 
I would therefore urge you simply to concentrate your atten- 
tion upon the three things that the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee has placed before you. I wi^ld like never to give tibe 
slightest excuse to the Goveri]roeii|.>for imprisoning qsfor 
any speeches, but I would allow and open the gates of prisons 
without a drop of tear in my eyes and send the whole of the 
womanhood of India to prisons for possessing a single spinning 
wheel. Let os not be impatient either with the Government 
or with . our friends who are opposed to us to-day. Bather 
let us be impatient with ourselves. All our speeches, all our 
resolutions are now mostly or should be addressed to ourselves, 
and if we can only carry through this simple programme that 
is mapped out by the Congress, by the Khilafat Committee 
and by the Muslim League, i repeat my conviction that we 
shall attain Swaraj, that we shall redress the Khilafat wrong 
and the Punjab wrong during this year. 

Conclusion 

“You will accept the evidence that I tender that through* 
out my long travels I have noticed that the masses, that tha 
women of India, are absolutely with us. 1 ask educated Indians 
to accept my testimony that they are neither so unintelligent 
or uncultured as we often consider them to be. They see far 
more truly through their intuition, and we, educated Indians, 
with our intellects, are clouded by a multiplicity of ideas, and 
1 ask you to accept the testimony given by Sir Thomas Munro, 
and 1 confirm that testimony, that the masses of India are 
really more cultured than any in the world. It has become 
customary with me now-a-days that before 1 retire from 
meetings I make a collection for the Tilak Swaraj fund. 
Volunteers will presently go out in your midst, and I ask 
you to give your best to this fund. 1 thank you for the 
extraordinary patience with which you have listened to me, 
and I pray to Gk)d that He may give us the necessary courage 
and wisdom to do our duty. 



The Change of Viceroyalty 

On Apnl 2nd, Lord Chelmsford left India much to the relief 
of all. This is no place to assess v)oi)tifical performances iti 
preference to public affairs. Suflico it fo say that an obscure 
man, raised from the Captaincy of n British Infantry to the 
Viceroyalty of India, when capable men in England were all 
absorbed in the great War, l.ord Chelmsford brought with 
him the tradition of an infantryman and took away with him 
the unabated pity of every class of men in India. His puerile 
submission to Mr. Montagu’s Reforms, and bis subsequent 
undignified recantation, earned for him the undying hostility 
of Anglo-India. He was popular with no one ; he was in 
confidence with no one. In his own Council, he was ruled and 
his weakness was exploited by his Councillors. The Depart- 
ments of State acted independently of him. The I. C. S. 
was in revolt against him. A mentally and intellectually w'eak 
man, this Captain- Viceroy has done more to undermine the 
foundation of the British Empire in India and to bring sorrow 
and travail to the Indian people than all the age-long pile of 
natural inequities which the autocratic system of a foreign 
administration is bound to produce in the long ran. Blissfully 
ignorant of the art of administration and statesmanship, with 
a blank umbrageous past. His Lordship will ever remain seared 
in the hearts of Indians for bis infamous Rowlatt Act, the out- 
Herodiug massacre at Jhallianwalla, and bis sneaky whittling 
down of the Reforms that a trusted Minister of the Crown 
thought over-due to India. Throughout 1920 Indians wanted his 
recall and impeachment from a hundred platforms. No other 
Viceroy has carried away such an encomium from a people bo 
was placed over to rule. 

On April 2nd. Lord Chelmsford loft the shores^ of India. 
There was no Indian crowd either to cheer him or to ring’ him 
out, no Indian farewell address. The same day H. E. Lord 
Reading, the ex- Lord Chief Justice of England, landed in 
Bombay and assumed charge of the Viceroyalty. 

After Ijord Chelmsford there remained at least one man, 
Sir William Vincent, in the Govt, of India whom the country 
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would have been happy to spare. As said the of 

Celeutta : — 

"India wonld also profit by the appoiiv,tn>ent of a new Home Member. 
Sir William Vincent has dropped into a mt from wb{ob.,he cannot 
extricate bimselC He has come to regard as infallible his own system 
of weights and measnres, and like Old Polonins is irritatingly self- 
snfficient. He pnts me in mind of Mathew Bidley. the Home Secretary, 
who thought it qnite the right thing for coarse warders to forcibly feM 
snffragettes who went on a hnnger-strike in Jail. Why not try the 
experiment of a non-official Home Member V‘ 

The first pronouncement of the new Viceroy was delivered 
on the 3rd of April 1921 in reply to the address of welcome 
presented by the Bombay Municipality. In the course of a 
humourous speech Lord Reading feelingly said : — > 

"Justice and sympathy nevjr fail to evoke responsive chords in the 
hearts of men, of whatever race, creed or class. They are the two bright- 
est gems in any diadem. 

"Without them there is no lustre in the Crown, — with them there is 
a radiance that never fails to attract loyalty and affection. The British 
reputation for justice must never bi impaired daring my tenure of office. 
I must regretfully admit your statement that there is discontent in 
India. I join with yon in the prayer that it may be my good fortune 
to allay it, .but I must not at this moment discuss its causes or effects. 
India is too responsive and too generous to expect me to make a pro- 
nouncement which could not be based upon my own individual observa 
tions and information. Any declaration of policy to-day would be and 
must be founded upon opinions of others and could not be the result of 
my own deliberate judgment. I feel convinced that 1 shall best dis- 
charge my duty to the King Emperor and serve the interests of India if 
I take time to collect information, seek advice and form conclusions.” 

Thus the new Viceroy took time to take in the situation 
and then to crystallise his own policy. By a consensus of 
opinion the N-C-0 leaders suspended for the time the more 
aggressive parts of their campaign. The great name that Lord 
Reading brought to India as the ex-Lord Chief Justice of the 
British people, and bis obviously sincere utterances that justice 
was to be paramount even in India, had already biased many 
a grateful Indian heart, not excluding the most vapid npmeo* 
operator, in bis favour for, after all, non-co operation was born 
out of despair. So after a partial exhaustion suffered on 
account of the h\irrioane campaign of boycott of the Duke and 
the Colleges in the first two months of the year, non co- 
operators now kept.one eye on the Viceroy and the other on 
their preliminary work of organisation and training. On the 
other hand, Government, still moving in the Cbelmsfofdian 
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tradition,, and now relieved fr«>m the pre-oocnpation of the 
Itoyal Tonr, tamed ita attention to the Gandhi movement. 
Be^oaaion waa atarted early in March, and very soon a rorte 
Mend&a was given to all offidals to fight non co-operation. 

The first move was taken by Lord Sinha’s Government 
In Bihar. His unenviable position as the first Indian Governor 
pitch-forked into position by an astute Minister of the Crown 
surroonded by a hostile band of high I. C. 8. dignitaries and 
European vested interests, was easily exploited to show the 
incongruous setting, and soon his Government became the 
laughing stock of all by its ludicrous actions against N-C-O. 
The anti-drink campaign of the latter was fought by a counter- 
propaganda which emphasised the “value of wine both as a 
food and as a medicine. Many great men were wine-drinkers, 
Moses, Alexander, Julius Caesar, Napolean, Shakespeare, Watt, 
Gladstone, Tennyson, Bismark, etc” said the Govt. ! ! ! 

By a circular, now known as the Rainy Circular, the 
Government instigated its officials to suppress the anti-drink 
and other activities of the N-C-O, and the officials utilised 
their new power with so great zeal and vigour that sometimes 
Government found it impossible to iustify their action. 

Next came the U. P. Government with more drastic 
measures. Sec. 144 I. P.C. was lavishly used to gag persons 
and public meetings. The Seditious Meetings Act was pro- 
claimed in Oudb. On 15th March the Government issued a 
communique stating that the N-C-O movement was revolu- 
tionary and anarchical, and that it was the duty of all servants 
of the Crown to counteract it ; that “any existing prohibitions 
to officers in regard to participation in political movements can 
not apply to them when actively opposing N-C-O and it is the 
policy of the Govt, to encourage all officials to declare them- 
selves openly and actively against the movement !” On the 
6th April another urgent epistle was addressed to all Comis- 
sioners and peripatetic officers to take the first offensive 
move in its fight with N-C-O. It said : — 

“Orders already issued have authorized an c« tensive nse ot the 
restricted powers conferred by the ordinary Law. District officers are 
permitted to enforce the total prohibition of inSammatory meetings . . . 
there is no reason why Collectors shonld not attend and address meetings 
of Reforms leagues and Liberal leagues desig^ned to oppose the movement." 

And so on ; in fact ordsM wers passed as if there was a 
regular war or rebellion to the land ! 
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The Poigab Oovernitiefit, less denumsteatiYe than the 
Government o( Sir Harcourt Butler, had already Jcei^ several 
districts gaggedi and on April 26th by a further notification It 
declared the districts of Lahore, Amritsar and Shekbpura to be 
proclaimed areas, and the operations of the Seditious Meetings 
Act was further extended. It was only the Govern- 
ment of Bombay that kept its bead cool in trying times. The 
hysterics of IT. P. Govenimeiit was fortunately not followed 
anywhere else, though in Bengal the Governor Lord Bonald- 
shay tried bis best to keep the excessive zeal of the subordi- 
nate magistracy under proper control, (for details see Chro- 
nicle of Events of this period). 

In the Legislative Assembly on March 24th a full-dress 
debate was held on Non-co-operation, during which Sir 
Wiliam Vincent laid down the policy of the Govt, with 
reference to N-C 0 and its alleged evils, and talked of the 
necessity of taking repressive measures to put it down. 
A full reply to the Home Member was given by M. Gandhi 
in his paper '^Young India’’ which is reproduced below 
as it puts both views in luminous contrast : — 

<(Sir William Vincent’s speech is a plaasible defence of the (Govern- 
ment’s policy of repression. It is a distortion or concoction of facts. It 
is an appeal to our cupidity and a misinterpretation of the motives of 
Qon-cooperationists. 

says that the declared object of non-co-operationists is paralysis 
of the Government and that 'dn their effort to achieve the object there 
is no source of discontent which they have not usid.” Now both these 
statements are half-truths. The primary object of Non-co-operation is 
nowhere stated to he paralysis of the Government. The primary object 
is 8clf-pnrific<ation. Us dirtet result must be paralysis of a Gofcrnment 
which lives on our vices and weaknesses. Similarly, it is a dangerous 
half-truth to say that we have left no source of discontent unused. We 
could not help using sources of legitimate discontent. But Non-co- 
uperationists have rigidly refrained . from using any and every discon- 
tci:t, if only because we would weaken our cause if we did. The illustra- 
tion of what 1 mc<an will h* b.‘st setjn from the refutation of the very 
next sentence which Sir William has spoken in support of his contention : 
** Wherever they dad discord between employer anti employee, there some 
agent or emissary of Non-GO-o()cration party proceeds at once to foster 
discontent and promote ill-fccling.” This is not only untrue, but it is 
an incitement to the two to oppose Non-co-operation. The avowed 
policy of Non-co-operation has been not to make political use of disputes 
between labour and capital. They have endeavoured to hold the balance 
evenly batween the two— we would be fools if we wantonly set labour 
against capital. It would be just the way to play into the hands of u 
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Governmcni which would gToatly strengthen its hold on the country by 
setting capitalists against labourers and rice versa. In Jharia, for 
instance, it was anon-co-operator who prevented an extending strile. 
The nnilerating influence in Calcutta was that of iion-co* operators. The 
latter will not hesitate to advance the cause of strikers where they have 
a just grievance. They have ever refused to lend tludr assistance to 
unjust strikes. . “Where there is a racial iil feeling**, declares Sir William 
Vincent, “these emissaries hurry oh their evil errand.*' He must know 
that this is a false statement. Ihere is a racial feeling betvvien Krglish* 
men and Indians. There is the memory of Jallianwala— an evergreen. 
Hut ‘ these emissaries” have been veritable mesK’ngers of peace. They 
have everywhere restrained the fury of the unthinking. And I make bold 
to say that but for the existence of the spirit of jion-vinlence, then; 
would Lave been more innocent blood spilt inspito of the threat of 
Dyerism and O’Dwycrism. Our fault has lain in ref using to lick the 
boot that has kick d, in withdr*awing co-operation until tliere was frank 
repentence. Non* co-operators are to be pleased for turning the fury of 
an outraged people from Englishmen to the system they arc called upon 
to administer. 

“But Sir William is nothing if he is not thorough in Ids attempt to 
divide and rule. He ileclaims ; “Where tlerc arc (]uarre1s between land- 
lord and tenant — have we not seen this in the United Provinces — 
there again proceed these emissaries of evil to propagate unrest, and stir 
up disorder.” Sir William should know that the tenant movement is 
under the control of Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru whose one purpose regard- 
ing the tenants has been to educate them to be patient ami calm. Sir 
William has simply attempted to set the land-lords against the Non- 
co-operation movement. Fortunately, the land-lonls know as well as 
the tenants that, si long as they arj just, they ha vi; nothing to fear 
from Non-co-operators. 

“The movement,' says Sir William, ‘is purely destructive, and so 
far as 1 have been able to ascertain contains no eh;racnt of constructive 
ability.’ It is undoubtedly destructive in the sense Uiat a surgeon who 
applies the knife to a diseased part may be said to make a destructive, 
movement. This destructive movement bears in- it the surest seed of 
construction as the surgeon’s knife contains the seed of health. Is 
tem()erancc destructive ? Arc national schools springing up every- 
where destructive ? Arc the tUousamls of spinning wheels destructive 
of a nation’s prosperity 7 They will destr y fondgn domination whether 
it trails from Lancashire or is threatened from Japan. 

“ Having attempted to Set classes against masses, Sir William pro- 
ceeds to paralyze both', with the feeling of helplessness and the fear of 
internal strife and aggression from without. Is Hindu- Muslim unity 
such flimsy stuff that we shall bjgin to quarrel as soon as the British 
guns are withdrawn from our shores 7 Were we sixty years ago less 
able to protect ourselves thnn we arc now 7 Or is it not a fact that 
judged by the western standard we were never so helpless as we now 
are 7 Self-government, as I have said before, connotes the power of 
self-protection, and a country which cannot protect itself is not prepared 
for immediate and complete self-government. In this one sentence 
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Sir William ban unwittingly condemned Hritisli rule and provrd the 
necessity of immediate mending or ending of that rale. Aorording to 
my method — the method of snffering or soul-force,— the conutry is to- 
day prepared for self-protection. According to Sir William’s standard, 
the reforms have nothing in them to enable India even in a hundred 
years to arm herself for defence against a combination of world powers. . 
Judged by that standard, the reforms do forge stronger the chains that 
bind India and make her feel helpless. The spei^r talks glibly of 
imf)cnding destruction of every vested interest. • He needs to be remind- 
ed, that the greatest vesM interest of India — her self-sufficiency — 
wu destroyed by this foreign domination and the speaker’s plan will 
still ftti ther deepen India’s proverty. 

’’Even as Sir JliTilliam has misrepresented non-co-operators’ motives, 
so has he misconstrued their methods. We have not failed in our effort 
regarding the educated classes. 1 admit that the response in practice 
might have been greater from them. But I make bold to say that 
the vast majority of them are with us in spirit, though the flesh being 
wcak,^ they are not able to make what from their point of view is a 
sacrifloc. We have been trying to act on the masses from the commencc- 
muiit. We regard them as our main-stay, for it is they who have to 
attain Swaraj. It is neither the sole concern of the monied men nor 
that of the educated class. Both must subserve their interest in any - 
scheme of Swaraj, and as soon as the masses have attained sufficient 
self-control and learnt mass discipline, we shall not hesitate,, if necessary, 
to advise them to suspend payment of taxes to a Government that has 
never truly looked after their welfare and that has exploited and ter- 
rorised them every time they have shown the least symptom of rising 
against their exploitation. 

••Sir William has been extremely disingenuons in describing the 
Government’s methods of dealing with Non-co operatiou. Defence of 
of India Act he will not nse against men who Lave hurt nobody and 
who are restraining people from committing violence. But he is using 
ordinary statutes against them in an extraordinary manner under a 
licence given to him by non-co-operators who will not challenge orders 
in a court of law. He will not conciliate the malcontents by granting 
Swaraj, for that would lead to anarchy. He does not bother his head 
abont the two things which have caused all the unrest and which have 
aot^ like two active and corroding poisouB in the Indian body — the 
Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs. He does not tell us what catastrophe 
is likely to befall India if the Khilafat promises were redeemed and 
the Punjab wound healed. 

••He has ornamented his extraordinary speech with an nngentlemanly 
and insinuating attacck npon the All Brothers who arc putting up a 
noble' light for Islam and Imtia, and a still more ungentlemanly attack 
on a •gentleman of the name of Takub Hasan’, and an nngraciouv 
reference to bis Turkish wife. 

••As 1 have said, it was painful for me to read the speech, still more 
painful to have to critioise it; I anure the reader that self-restrained 
as I am in lai^uage, the speech has been a severe strain npon my capa- 
city for restraint. 1 have scored out many, an adjective which 1 believe, 
avottld accurately describe Six William’s perfornianoe. 1 am sorry,’* 
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Political Cooierencea 

Another method of fighting N-C-0 adopted by the Govt, 
was to inspire platform propaganda by rallying the Moderates, 
or rather the Ministerialists, bat the attempt did not prove 
maeh of a saccess. Under official inspiration Sir S. N. 
Bannerji opened the first “Beforms Conference” at Calcutta 
on the 9th of April and said in his speech that the object of the 
Conference was to establish ‘Beform Associations’ all over 
the country and also Union Boards |n the villages /or sanitation 
and political propaganda. As a Minister of Govt., he said, 
he had been directed to issue a circular to all Magistrates 
asking them to stimulate the creation of Union Boards ! 
Tho meeting was not attended by even 300 men and most 
of the prominent men among the Moderates including 
such men as Mr B. N. Basu and Sir Ashutosh Chaudhuri 
did not join. At Lucknow the Dy. Commissioner tried to 
inaugurate an “Anti-Revolutionary League” on April 25th. 
but it ended in an uprorious meeting of Non co operators 
under the lead of Mr. Shaukat.Ali. Similarly at Muttra the 
Collector first called a public meeting, then took the chair by 
force against the sense of the meeting, and then finding it 
impossible to conduct the proceedings as he liked, declared it 
an unlawful assembly under S. 144 and dispersed it with 
the help of armed Police. Mrs. Besant’s Reform Conference 
held at Calicut on 24th April, however, proved more 
successful as most of the influential landlords including the 
Zamorin of Calicut and the Rajah of Kollengode under official 
patronage were in great alarm of their tenants. 

In contrast to these Reform Conferences, some of the old 
Provincial Conferences affiliated to the Congress held their 
sittings about this time. Of these the most important was 
tho Punjab .Provincial Conference which met at Rawalpindi 
on 30th April under Hakim Ajmal Khan, The resolutions 
that were passed are typical of all the nationalist Confer* 
ences and are given in detail below : — 

“WheKas the faith of the people of India in the British sense of jnstlce 
and fait play has been completely shattered by the various acts of repression 
systematically resorted to and the many grievous wrongs perpetrated by the 
present bnreaumacy, which have robbed the people of their liberties aM 
elementary rights of citisenship, and whereas this policy has culminated 
in thn enactment of the Punjab tragwiy, and whereas the aovcrnment 
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instead of repenting for its misdeeds and making proper atonement there- 
for persists in its criminal coarse, and whereas recently it has resorted to 
active and widespread repression by illegal and unwarranted use of 
statutory powers with a view to put down the legitimate striving of the 
nation towards freedom, this Conference declares its a firm adherence to 
the resolution of non-violent Non-co-operation passed by the Indian 
National Congress. 

That tills Conference congratulates this provinci* on its splendid 
observance of the principle of non-violence in the fact! t»f giave prove, 
cation offered by the administration by the uncalled for and unjustifiid 
application tf the Sc<litioas Meetings Act even in election times, the use 
of the Defence of India Act to gag important public men, by charging 
religious reformers as ordinary fellons, by stopping meetings and pTocee<l- 
ings evv^n of a religious character and the intnaluct-on of barbarous 
methods in the treatment of under-trial political prisoners, such as hand- 
cuiRng both hands and the forcible removal of kirpans etc. and the 
awarding of sulitar}' confinement in purdy political cases. 

That this Conference places on record its indignant protest agniiist 
the repressive orders of the District Magist' ate of Bannu, Peshawar, 
Hazara and Kohat prohibiting them from eicpressing their views in private 
or public meetings in connection with such questions of public importance 
as Non-co-operation and Khilafat thereby making a serious attempt to 
suppress all public activities relative to Khilafat and Indian National 
Congress. 

That this Conference views with contempt and ri'gards as an insult 
the annoim^emont of the Government that greater pecuniary compen- 
sation is to be paid to the relatives of the victims of officials massaon^l 
in Amritsar and exhorts these relatives to refuse to receive or even touch 
this blood-money and assures these unfortunate sufferers that there is 
money in hand in the Punjab relief fund sufficient to meet all their needs. 

The Kerala Provincial Conterencea. 

Another Provincial Conference of the N-C 0 party was 
held at Ottapalam in the newly created Congress province of 
Kerala or Malabar. This First Kerala political conference 
was held on the 23rd April 1921 presided over by Mr. T. 
Prakasam and was the nucleus round which a number of 
conferences cropped up. As usual, wherever non-co-operation 
was at work, a posse of Reserve Police was brought in with 
obvious intention and soon a fracas arose. On 26tb. the 
Kerala Students’ Conference was held and while it was in 
session news spread that some of the Khilafat volunteers of 
the Conferences were being roughly bandied by the Police. Mr. 
Ramunni Menon, the N*G-0 vakil of Ottapalam who was the 
secretary of the Kerala conferences, at once proceeded to the 
spot to allay trouble; but he was seized by the police and 
mercilessly beaten. 
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When Mr. B»mutiiii Menori entered the patidal after the 
assault., as the Students’ Conference was proceeding, ho was lift - 
ed op, taken to the platform and garlanded amidst cheers. Other 
assaulted Moplahs and Hindus came to the panda] and joined the 
audience. The conference continued without break. Messrs. 
Ramunni Menon and Madhava Menon made statements about 
the police riot. Messrs Prakasam and Murtuza Sahib who were 
present for all conferences addressed them exhorting observance 
of non-violence under the gravest provocation. The proceedings 
terminated at 1. P.H. after which a procession, a furicng long, 
started from the pandal headed by Messrs Prukasam and’ 
Ramunni Menon and passed through the important streets, 
orderly and solemnly, lasting for three hours. Complete hartal 
was observed in the town. Shopkeepers indnerd by 
the police to open, refused. It may bo noted that the D.S.P. 
Mr. Hitchcock left Ottapalam after the riot commenced and 
just before Mr. Ramunni Menon was assubed. 

A correspondent of the ‘Madras Mail’, the premier Anglo- 
Indian journal of Madras and noted for its hostility to Indian 
aims, thus describes the incident : — 

“At 11 A.M. some altercation appears to have taken place l>e- 
tween the volunteer Kunhappa Menon, and one of the Rcser\o 
constables, and I saw him being brought to the poHce station 
and roughly handled by a couple of Reserve men. At the station 
he was subsequently set free and be went away towards the 
Conference pandal. Eventually news of this incident reached 
the pandal where the Students’ Conference is now being held, 
and Mr. Ramunni Menon and Mr. Abdul Hamid, Secretary of 
the Madras Kbilafat Conference, turned up at the scene, 
evidently with the object of trying to pacify the people and 
prevent any conflict between the volunteers of local people with 
the police. Before their arrival, however, a certain shopkeeper 
and a vakil’s gumastah were beaten by the police for an insult 
alleged to have been offered, and this drew a small crowd to 
the bazzar road, near the place where the Reserve Police are 
camping. Mr. Ramunni Menon (the N-C-0 Vakil) asked the 
crowd not to loiter about but to go away, whereupon one of the 
crowd, who happened to be a policeman in undress, declined 
to go away and challenged Mr. Ramunni Menon’s right to ask 
him to go. Inspite of the very conciliatory attitude which 
Mr. Ramunni Menon adopted, he was beaten. 

12(a) 
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“Some one appears to have told the Reserve Polioe oonsta* 
hies that the man who had iast gone away was Mr. Rammoni 
Menon, one of the leading officials of the Conference. On 
hearing this a couple of Reserve men ran after Mr. Ramonni 
Menon, who was by this time come distance away, fetched 
him beck, slapping him on the face and beating him as he was 
brought along. Arriving at the gate of the police station, Mr. 
liamunni Menon was allowed to go and went straight back 
to the Conference pandal. 

“Many Mopluhs were in a state of fronsy, and one of them 
begged the permission of the leader to go out and die in 
furtherance of their cause. It must be said to the credit of 
the leaders that they had the situation well in hand and pot 
great restraint upon the audience. They exhorted them on 
no account to resort to violence which w’Ould bo detrimental 
to their movement. One of the Than^als present at the 
conference also used his influence and exhorted the Moplahs 
to behave peacefully. There was no further incident, but 1 
thought that serious trouble was brewing when shortly after- 
wards a crowd of about sixty or seventy Moplahs armed with 
knives came up from the town side, because their attitude 
seemed to me to indicaie they were bent upon making reprisals 
on the police, but, fortunately, they thought better of their 
action and, 1 believe, it was mainly through the instru- 
mentality of the local Village Magistrate, an elderly man, that 
the Moplahs were induced to retire. By this time all the 
Reserve Polioe were called in and, but for this, there might 
have been a conflict resulting in serious consequences.” 

Needless to say, this affair kept the Moplahs in a high 
state of tension, and this is one of the many causes that led 
them openly to revolt in the October following (see poste). 

As a result of the police riot the first class Honorary Magis- 
trates of Ottapalam, Messrs Sankuni Menon, Narayanier, 
and Abdul Evader resigned. As Mr. Ramunni Menon, narrated 
the details of riot and assault on him, Vakil Mr. V. M. 
Oovindan Nair announced suspending his practice and also 
Messrs. Kocheun Nair and P. ,S. Narayana Nair, 



The Mulshi Satyagraha Gtmpaign 

Od 16th April 1921 a practical instance of successful 
passive resistance was witnessed at Mulshi Peta, Poona. At 
this place the Tatas were to erect a dan in the rivers Nira- 
Mula and for this Government, under its Land Acquisition act, 
had to acquire the neighbouring villages. The farmers, how* 
ever, refused to be turned out of their land where they bad 
been living for generations and had their ancestral hearth 
and home and cultivation, dearer to them than their worth 
in gold. Government, however, determined to have the land, 
for, was not the great dam to be constructed for the benefit 
of the Tata Company and those interested, even though it 
were to snap the heart-strings of the poor peasants ? Govern- 
ment offered them very liberal compensation and even under- 
took to settle them on good cultivable land at some other 
place, but so perverse and pig headed were these illiterate 
peasants that they could not be induced to accept such tempt- 
ing offer and preferred to die, if need be, at the same spot 
where their fathers had laboured and died ! In March 1920 
the Govt, strongly made a declaration that they must acquire 
the land by any means and would not have any truculence. 
On Feb. Ist. 1921 the Collector of Poona visited the spot, 
and tried to samjao the peasants, using threat, cajolery and 
other methods suitable to the occasion, but none agreed to 
leave their land. Meanwhile, all petitions unavailing, the 
peasants determined to practise Satyagraha. Some of the 
Poona non-co-operators and other leading men organised them 
into a band of Satyagrabis of the genuine Gandhi-brand, 
and then followed a remarkable scene of passive resistance as 
narrated below. 

The Telegram to the Viceroy 

On the 16th. Dr. Phatak, Secretary, Satyagraha Sahayak 
Mandal, Poona, wired to the Viceroy and the Governor of 
Bombay as follows : — ‘Feeling helpless and driven to desperation 
by the proposed acquisition of lands in 64 villages in Mulshi 
Pcta, Poona District, for the construction of a tank by the 
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Tata Hydro Eleotrio Ckimpaiiy, tbe poor peasanta have decided 
to practise Satyagraha on strictly non-violent lines from the 
16th of April. We think it desirable that His Excellency 
shoidd-, with a view to meet tbe ends of Justice, equity And 
good conscience, intercede to stop the work to save the 
peasants from deprivation of their lands and the consequent 
devastation of their homes and hearths by their submergence 
under water. It is expected that about one to two thousand 
Mavalas would assemble at Mulsbi to-morrow in the 
Satyagraba camp.' 

As notified, SatyagiOha commenced on the 16tb April at 
7 4.M. at Mulsbi. The Satyagrahis were instructed in tbe Satya- 
graha camp tore.main absolutely non-violent, even under the 
gravest provocation. They marched in a body to the place 
where the work of erecting the dam was being done 
in the bed of the rivers Nira and Mula. It was four 
furlongs in breadth and nearly one hundred feet in 
length. The Deputy Superintendent of Police, the Engi- 
neers of the Tata Company with an army of labourers 
led by the contractors tried to begin work, but hundreds of 
Satyagrahis laid themselves down on the ground. There are 
three crucial points ; the 'first, where the masonary work 
of the dam in the river bed was lately begun ; the second 
where the water in the river bed was being pumped out ; 
the third where the mines were being worked. Tbe 
labourws began to lay down stones and mortar on the first point 
under the direct superintendence of Mr. Cameron, the Tata 
Engineer. The Satyagrahis folded their hands in prayer and 
laid themselves flat lengthwise on the work and also on 
the road leading to the masonary. No room vras left for 
labourers to work unless they tlireiv stones on the bodies of 
tbe Satyagrahis. The labourers could not be so inbumhn 
and slopped work., They were ordered again to begin 
work by watering the masonary which resulted in drenching 
tbe bodies of the Satyagrahis. None moved an inch and ulti- 
mately this work had to be stopped too. At tbe second point 
wherever crowbars were raised they found tbe Satya- 
grahis underneath. That work also was stopped. So too 
at the third point. At 9 A.u. the whole work was 
stopped. Messrs . Karandikar, Palsule, Davare, Ranadr, 
Bapat, Kanitkar, Cbaqsabcd, Gokbale, and others led tbe 
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men; Metsn Paranipye, Joehi, Phatak, Bhopatkar and Gtokhale 
alao attended from Poona. 

The conduct of the Police was commendable. The labour- 
ers of the company^ were greatly impressed ; one by one they 
refased to work against the interests of their fellow country- 
men. Some left the work at once. There prevailed supreme 
peace. Not a sound of violence either of labourers or of 
Satyagrahi was heard. The work was stopped absolutely. 

From 9 A.M. to 2 p.m. no attempt was made to resume 
work by the Tata Company men at Musli. Meanwhile Mr. 
Bhaba of Tata Company arrived. After bis arrival an 
attempt was made under his superintendence to resume 
the work of watering the masonary where the Mavalas had 
laid themselves down. Orders were given to the contractors 
to throw water on the masonary even when the Mavalas had 
covered the masonary with their bodies. The attempt, how- 
ever, failed owing to the tenacity and determination of the 
Mavalas and the refusal of the labouring men and women to 
throw water on the bodies of their fellow-countrymen. 
Being enraged at these failurers the Engineer, Mr. Cameron, 
in consultation with Mr. Bhaba, improvised a water-pipe 
line on the high river wall directly over the heads of the 
Mavalas and commenced throwing water from above. The 
watsr that came over their heads was found to be scorcbingly 
hot, but none of the hundreds of the brave Mavalas stirred 
an inch from his position. The civil and police authorities 
were present on the scene, and although warned of (he fact 
that the water was unbearably hot, they viewed the scene in 
a spirit of nonchalance. Amongst those who were subjected 
to this hot-water • ordeal were Messrs. Bhuskute, Deo, 
Palsule, Deware, Gokhale, Bhopatkar, Paranjpye, Joshi, 
Dr, Phatak and other local loaders. This continued 
for over half an hour and yet in the end the Tata Com- 
pany men could not succeed in resuming work till evening. 
Thus ended the first day of the Satyagraha struggle at Mulshi. 

On the 18th the Satyagraha struggle opened just as 
before in the early morning w’ith Satyagrahis sitting or 
lying flat on the work of the dam. A feeble attempt wm 
made to commence work but it had soon to be abandoned. 
Supreme silence ruled over the whole scene. Some women 
also joined. At 9 a.m. Mr Kelkar with Messrs Bhopatkar 



and OoklMle aitived hvatr Pooaa; Mr. Kelkcr west MMaii- 
the whole dem. Meieii. Bbabe end Cameron mw ' ifit< 
Kellwuid requested him tpgivsthem an oppmrtvidtr tw 
talk ahont the nutter. . Mr. Eelkar referred the mattsr 
to- Ifiaralas and after otmsaltatioh they agreed to send 
their representatives to Poona only to give a ketfing 
to tke Tata men, the final deoiaioa in the matter being 
reserved in their own hands. Both , parties agreed end 
amidst load cheers the Satyagrahis returned to their eamp. 

Fmt several days the some thing continued. Practically 
all work came to a standstill. The Satyagrabists triumphed, 
and none, as they bad feared and come prepared, was killed 
or even beaten. And on April 28tb Mr. A. Cameron, Chief 
Engineer of the Molshi Works, gave a written undertaking that 
for fi months, i.e. up to the 7tb of November 1921, no work of 
any kind will be done towards the erection of the dam. 

The sucoess of the Mulsbi Satyagrabis was a practical 
demonstration of the Oandhian creed. Where a body of men, 
acting on high principles, meekly submit themselves to the 
threatened consequences of their faith, they secure their 
ultimate triumph, and really have not to suffer much. But 
the preparedness to suffer, and the faith in the cause most 
be there. Gandhi’s doctrine of non-co-operation was funda- 
mentally based on this, and to those who understood this, 
the Mnlehi affair carried conviction. 


The Malegaon & Giridih Riots. 

Id contrast to these policO'Out breaks, there occurred in 
Malegaon in the Nasik district, Bombay, a murderous mob-out- 
break ending in serious loss of life and property. The popula- 
tion of the place consists mainly of Mahomedans with a 
sprinkling of Hindus, and the Ehilafat propaganda was ‘ going 
strong for sometime. On the 25th April several Momins were 
prosecuted for carrying arms at a mass meeting in contravention 
of an order by the District Magistrate. They were convicted and 
fined, but some of them in default of payment were committed 
to jail. A disturbance being threatened, the City Sub- Inspec- 
tor, the Mamlatdar and the Besident Magistrate proceedet’ 
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to MW town three or four erm^ oonstables. The mob 
attoeked th#Oit/ ^nb-Ioepector with etouee and hie men fired 
Bome toan^in the air. Ae, however, the mob did not dieperae 
th^City Subrlnapector took refuge in the houee of Mr. 
Pdphatei a'tterehaiit, next to which is a temple. The mob 
eniTOonded the houee, and demanded that he ehoiild give 
the Sub-Inepector up, but he put them off. They climbed op 
to the windows with ladders and the Sub-Inspeotor and his 
men are said to have wounded and killed several in self- 
defence. Failing to obtain the Sub-Inspector’s person by 
force, the mob brought fuel and kerosene and set fire to 
several houses and the temple. Mr. Pophate and family 
escaped. One or two constables escaped over the roof, 
but the Sub-Inepeetor was caught, beaten to death and 
thrown into the fire. One or two constables were also 
killed and burnt. The Mamlatdar and the Resident Magis- 
trate were stoned but they escaped to the hospital near the 
entrance to the Fort, both being injured, the latter seriously. 
The mob out the telegraph wires and stopped the Mail tongas 
from running. The unarmed police on town doty were driven 
out of the town. Some were beaten and some were killed. 

Next day the mob began plundering houses of Mahomedan 
leaders who had counselled moderation regarding the Khilafat 
agitation. The mob marched out for securing the release of the 
6 men who had been sent to jail for not paying fines. It 
next went to the kutchary and told the Mamlatder in charge 
that unless the men were immediately released they would 
set fire to the Government treasury room. Realising the 
helplessness of the. situation the Mamlatdar released the men. 
The mob carried these men on their shoulders through the 
town shouting “Allah-O-Akbar”. The burning of the temple 
appears to have been carried out deliberately after an hour’s 
parley with the occupants to deliver op the Sub-inspector 
who had taken refuge there. 

Other acts of incendiarism followed. Many residents, 
especially the Hindus, left their home. For three days the mob 
raged and brought anarchy in the town. On the 29th April 
the Commissioner, the Inspector General and the Deputy 
Inspector General of Police with 70 British troops from 
Ahmednagnr appeared ; quiet was restored and no reprisals 
were taken, 
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Mob Outbreak at Girklih 

Another ontbreak of violence ocearred at. Giridih on 
April 26tb. The disturbances appear to have originated from 
the efforts of the Non-co-operation panchayat to enforce 
by means of social boycott a decision which the accused 
person refused to obey. A dispute having arisen regarding 
the sale of a cow the panebayat of Risbunpur decided that 
the seller should take back the cow. This be declined to do 
and be was boycotted. His daughter on April 23rd, attempted 
to draw water from the village well, but a man named 
Mogal Jan, a Khilafat volunteer, prevented her and is said 
to have pushed the girl and broken her pitcher. The Polire, 
always on ^he scent of non-cu operation, found now a plan* 
sible field of work. Mogal was charged with unlawful obstruc- 
tion and violating the modesty of the girl. Ibe Non co- 
operators boycotted the police of Pachamba. Large crowds 
which eventually numbered about ten thousand assembled 
outside the Giridih Court where the trial was held, The 
accused who refused to defend himself or furnish bail was 
remanded to jail. Part of the crowd rushed ahead to the jail 
and some of them declared that they would enter jail with 
their brother and on being told to fall hack, the mob began 
stoning the Police, inflicting severe injuries and damaging tbe 
Jail buildings. Rumour spread that some of the mob bad been 
killed and their bodies taken inside tbe Jail. At this time the 
S. D. 0. came and took some of tbe party inside the jail and as 
they were convinced that there was no truth in the report, the 
crowd gradually, dispersed. In tbe afternoon, however, a mob of 
about 5000 ressembled and appeared in front of tbe Thana, abused 
the Sub-Inspector Jagdeo Prasad Singh and pelted him with 
stones and brickbats. Tbe Sob Inspector fired his revolver woun- 
ding one man and then sought his quarters followed by the crowd 
who wrecked and looted bis quarters. He ran to the Thana and 
warned the mob that be bad reloaded his postol. The crowd 
however again pursued him and be fired two shots whereupon 
the crowd dispersed. Armed police and Gurkhas arrived on the 
26th and no further outbreaks occurred. There was no loss of 
life and no very great outrage except extensive damage to the 
Jail and Police buildings. Subsequently a large number of tbe 
riotert were arrested and sentenced. 



THE ASSAM COOUE EXODUS & 

The Chandpur Outrage 

hlarly in May 1921 a serious situation was created in 
Assam by a stampede of labourers from the Tea Gardens. The 
reason why they left was that owing to a slump in the tea 
trade, great reductions and wholesale dismissals were made 
in some of the European gardejis, with the consequent hardship 
on the labourers. Extremely low wages, two annas or six pice 
per day and inhuman treatment were their common complaint. 
The companies hare all along been paying 100 to 200 per cent 
dividends, and at- this period when there was a temporary 
depression, the planters unmindful of their former colossal 
earnings, which the labouress helped to make, applied the 
shears ruthlessly. Harrowing tales of torture at the gardens 
were recited by the coolies. Theirs was a life of ahiect slavery 
combined with cruel sweating. They had lately heard of the 
name of Mahatma Gandhi, and fables concerning his powers of 
doing good to the oppressed and poor got current. The simple 
folk believed that be was an Avatar and that he hod come 
to deliver people from their insufTerable bondage. Their misery 
ultimately drove them to determine to follow the line of the 
Mahatma, go back to their land,* spin charka, abjure western 
sin, and lead a simple and pure life. Inspite of promises of the 
planters to enquire into their grievances, they declined to 
listen to any terms and expressed their firm resolve to leave 
their life of shame and slavery or else die. They particularly 
refused to serve under European masters. For this reason and 
especially for their faith in Gandhi and their pseudo religious 
cry of Gandhi Maharaj ki jai, which was fire and brimstone 
to the ear of Englishmen, the European tea-planters and 
the Government attributed the trouble to political agitators, 
i. *. the iion-co operators. In all some 12,000 men and women 
left the gardens. Of these a few hundreds succeeded in 
getting away to their original homes, mostly in the Madras 
Presidency. Other batches left the gardens, with nothing on 
save a rag tied round their waist, carrying their babes and 
13 
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invalids in their arms or shoulders, and marching on and on, 
on foot, over long distances, along railway lines and banks 
of rivers, with Mahatma Gandhi’s names on their lips, bent 
on reaching their homes anyway in some far distant district 
in the IT. P,,. Behar, C. P., and Madras. Large numbers 
congregated in some of the big towns in their way, notably 
Karimganj, Sylhct and Chandpur. Half fed, half-naked men 
and women with emaciated or dying babes in arms, some 
just, born, and with cholcr<a, and fever and abort inn 
prevailing, thronged the public high ways, the railway station 
and the bazaars. From Karimganj large batches were sent 
by rail to Chandpur and Goalundo to release the awful conges- 
tion and danger to public health. 

The Chandpur Gurkha Outrage. 

At Chandpur they came to a halt, as at this place they 
must cross the livor, apparently destitute and unable cither to 
pay for their journey or to feed themselves. The local people, 
under the lead of the Congress office, took their charge, but 
the question of repatriation of so large numbers became a 
difficult problem. When the first detachment came down to 
Chandpur the local Magistrate, Mr. Sinha, obtained concessions 
from the steamship company and on his own responsibility 
spent nearly Rs. 2000 on their transportation. The Govern- 
ment of Bengal was approached and the Ministers were 
appealed to but they were living in the planter’s stronghold 
at Darjeeling confronted J)y the solid phalanx of planters’ 
opposition. The Anglo- Indian Press and the European 
planters cried that since the coolies have left on the call of 
Gandhi, let Gandhi-parties help them — let the fund come 
from the Congress office. Therefore orders were sent that 
facilities for departure in the way of assisted passages were not 
to be given by the Government officers. The reason given for 
this action was that Government could not take side in labour 
disputes. The result of this was that the coolien found them- 
selves stranded, and by the 19tb May their number in Chatid- 
pur alone swelled to 4000. Meanwhile, Mr. Maepberson, a 
representative of the European Tea Association of Assam, had 
come to Chandpur and with the help of the S. D, O. tried to 
induce the coolies to go bock to the gardens. This alarmed 
tbem to a good d6a>l aiid there w'lts a panic to leave the place 
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at once. The local officials being apprised of the in ten lion 
of the (Government of Bengal stopped any further transport 
but failed to inform the coolies of the fact. In their ignoraine 
they boarded an outlying steamer that was to leave for 
Goalundo on the other side of the river the next morning. 
Between 3 to 4 hundred coolies had already got on board when 
the 8. D. O. arrived along with Mr. Macpherson to prevent 
them from getting to the steamer. The sight of the latter 
overawed them, and with a heartening shout of Gavdhi ji ki jui 
they made a further rush. The gang-way between the steamer 
and the receiving flat was by order removed and sevpral of 
them fell into the river. A tumult arose and with the help of 
the police, the 8. D. O. and Mr. Macpherson drove the on- 
rushing coolies from the fiat to the riverside and from the 
riverside to the Railway station. An incident now happened 
in which the S. D. O. was alleged to have been struck 
by some of the coolies. The einiuiry which was subsequently 
held, however, found that the S. D. O. while driving the 
men before him had struck an old woman. The woman caught 
hold of the stick and began to cry. This had the ctTect of 
exciting some of her male companions who turned round, 
snatched the stick from the S. D. O’s hand and assumed a 
threatening attitude. 

The stranded coolies thus driven into the shed of the 
railway station remained there the whole of the following 
day and were quite peaceful. The local people guided by fhe 
local Congress Committee distributed rice and food, and the 
coolies were made to understand the Govoriiment order on re- 
patriation, and were told that they must not attempt to board 
nor rush the ordinary passenger steamer and must wait till 
suitable arrangements were made for their transport. This 
calmed them, and they cooked their meals and spread them- 
selves on the floor with peace in their mind. 

Meanwhile the matter of the assault on the S. D. O. and 
Mr. Macpherson was brought to the notice of the Divisional 
Commissioner Mr. E. C. De who was on the scene and imme- 
diately he wired for a batch of armed Gurkhas from Narayaii- 
gaiij. 50 Gurkhas arrived at 7-30 p. m. and were at once march- 
ed to the station. There were two trains to leave, the Mail at 
8-40 p. m. and the Mixed at 6-30 p. m. The second of the 
two trains appears to have loft a little later than the usual 
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hour of departure, 10 or 15 minutes alter, at about 10-30 p. m. 
All light in the station yard was extinguished, and then 
followed an awfully brutal outrage^ The Gurkhas were ordered 
to clear the station of the coolies who wore sleeping there 
male, female and children. They at hrst genily kicked the 
coolies and asked them to get up. This only evoked grumbling 
and resentment ; then the Gurkhas became furious, began to 
kick more violently and to best the coolies with lathis and 
butt-ends of their guns. For full 15 minutes the assault con- 
tinued on those helpless wrecks and at last, as even Mr. K. C. 
De could not stop excesses, he had to carry through the S. D. 0. 
a message to the Commander of tbp Gurkhas to order dis- 
continuance of the assault. And when at last the Commander 
sounded his whistle, the assault stopped. 

The reason why this outrage was committed was given in 
a Government communique issued on the 25th May in the 
following words : "the station precincts being in a very insani- 
tary condition, cholera having broken out among the railway 
staff and with the view of guarding against the recurrence of 
the previous night’s disturbance (the rush to the steamer in 
which the Magistrate was alleged to have been assaulted), it 
was decided to remove the coolies to a field hear the station in 
which it was proposed to house them. A small force of mili- 
tary police armed with rifles with bayonets unfixed cleared 
3000 coolies from the station at the cost of 30 minor casualties 
none of which was serious..’’ The non-official committee which 
enquired into the matter, however, found in the course of their 
investigation that the local officials were not at all apprehen- 
sive of a further rush, nor was there any outbreak of cholera 
among the station staff, and further, the coolies were driven 
into the station premises the previous night by the authorities 
themselves. The committee said that there was no room 
for doubt that the assault was a premeditated one and in 
retaliation for the assault on the S. 13. O. and Mr. Maepherson. 
Mr. Akhil Ch. Dutt, the President of the local Congress 
Committee who w is in the enquiry, examined Mr. ‘De, the 
Divisional Commissioner, and Mr. Wares, the District Magis- 
trate. These high offiqials admitted that the Sopites were 
sleeping at the time of the assault, that .(hey. -offered or 
('ould offer no resistance, • that no warning ’^fegiysn and no 

time allowed tadisiwrse before the assault and that it 
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WM (lone h produce an impreidou. It souiuled much like the 
creation of a "mural impresfion” in the Punjab during the 
O’Dwyoriaii Keigri of Terror of 1919. A large gathering of poor 
wretcboil starving people, pniclically sleeping with little babes 
and children and old invalids were kicked about in tho dead 
of night and asked to get away nobody knew where. Natu* 
rally they remonstrated, specially tho females, as Mr. Wares 
said that the females were very unreasonable and would not 
move on. And for this they had to bo dispersed by force ! 

After tho perpetration (>f this unaccounted barbarity 
when the station yard \va.s thus cleared of the coolies, the 
officials with their band of Uuikhas left and no thought oil 
the maimed and injured was bestowed, no medical aid was 
offered. It was much like Jhallianwalla repeated in a 
miniature scale, and the pity of it all was that it was done 
under orders of such a highly ])opular and resimctcd Indian 
official as Mr. K. C. Do. 

As soon as the Gurkha outrage became known on that 
night the townspeople of Chandpur went out in a body to 
tho place where the refugees bad beeti driven. It was a bare, 
shelterless football held. No provision had been made against 
raiti and storm, oven though the rain had already begun 
and more rain was expected. ‘They were mere coolies' so 
the officials thought. 

At the sight of the persecuted and oppressed refugees 
thus left sbelteiless and destitute at the sight of the wounds 
which weak women and children had received on their bodies 
tho townspeople of Chandpur quick with sympathy and pity, 
took them at once that very night, as their own guests. It 
was an act of tcndoniess that should never be forgotten. They 
never thought for a single moment of the! danger, of tho risk 
of Cholera infection. They accepted these refugees as tbeir 
own, and gave them all they had with lavish hospitality. 

The Kev. Mr. Andrews, well known all over the 
world for bis humanilariaii work on behalf of Indian 
labourers, visited the place next day and the following is 
his impression : — 

‘ I could picture to myself, as I went round that morning, 
these sam^ poor feeble and emaciated women with their 
babies, dragging wearily along by the hand their little chil- 
dren, who wore quite unable to move quickly, while all the 
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time the Garkha soldiers kept beating them with the butt- 
ends, of their rifles, in order to force them to .move faster. 
1 could picture the turmoil and confusion, the rrying and 
weeping on that platform, in the middle of the night, under 
the light of the moon. Women would be dragging their 
childl'eu, here and there separated from their husbands. Chil- 
dren would be driven in one direction and mothers in another, 
and all the while the blows were being struck to force the 
people to move on. 

"No valid excuse can be put forward for this action on 
the part of those officials who called in the Gurkhas that 
night and gave them that inhuman order to carry out. A 
hundred other methods might have been tried. Just a little 
forbearance and a little patience were needed. If the worst 
bad come to the worst, and the refugees had still clung to the 
railway platform, the incoming train could have been halted 
a little way from the station and the passengers and luggage 
removed a short distance from the platform for a single night. 
It is noticeable that no attempt whatever had been made 
on that night itself by the refugees to rush the steamer as 
they had attempted to do on the previous evening. It must 
have been well known to the officials,- that the local leaders 
wore doing all they could to prevent further rushing of the 
steamer. - One thing at least was obvious. With a force of 
50 Gurkha soldiers, armed with rifles and bayonets, in addi- 
tion to the police, it was absurdly easy to guard the steamer 
on that night from any rush. Nothing could have been 
simpler, therefore, than to leave the matter of clearing tlio 
railway station until the next day, when an understanding 
with the local leaders might have been obtained and tho 
refugees might have been removed without any violence 
whatever. 

"But the offiial mind moves always in a narrow groove 
and inevitably lacks imagination. The essential cruelty and 
inhumanity of the deed as it was actually committed never 
seemed to have been remotely apparent to those who commit 
ted it. That was the tragedy of the whole situation. 

"After I arrived, some of the victims of the Gurkh® 
outrage were brought before me for inspection. I 
one poor little girl with her loft eye injured by a 
which narrowly missed the eye-ball itself. Two wome“' 
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if I remember rightly, were also there, one with a bad 
scalp wound. One weak elderly man was present also 
wounded. I saw no o:ie among the wounded who could have 
offered resistance. It made my blood hot with indignation 
to see these pitiable derelicts of humanity, a weak sickly 
child, half-starved women, and an infirm old man, presented 
before me with wounds on their bodies which the brutal 
assault of the Gurkha soldiers had .caused. I made many 
further enr|uirics duing my stay in’ Chandpur. 1 began to 
collect evidence for the noii-ofiici.il investigation. All that 
I subsequently found out corroborated my first impression, 
thit a wicked and an inhuman act had boon peri>ot rated, which 
the people of tiidia arc not likely soon to forget. If I were 
to describe it in barest outline, it means that human beings 
in the last stage of misery and exhaustion, who should clearly 
have boon objects of tenderness and compassion, were 
assaulted while they were lying on the railway platform 
late in the night by Gurkha soldiers. They offered no 
resistance. Yet weak women and children and feeble old 
men, who were too infirm to move quickly, were hit over 
the head and on the body with the butt-ends of rifles and 
other weapons in order to force them to get up from the 
ground. 1 mot several Englishmen on my journeys to and 
from Chandpur who had seen with their own eyes the 
condition of these poor human wrecks. They expressed to 
me their iiidignation at the thought that Gurkhas could have 
been turned loose upon them in the middle of the night to 
drive them from one place to another. When 1 challenged 
the Commissioner himself, be acknowledged that be had 
pulled one Gurkha soldier off with bis own hands, because 
he fouitd him beating the people roughly with his weapon. 
The Commissioner also told me that he had ordered the 
whistle finally to be blown, because be saw the violence that 
was being used was too great. This at least, is an 
acknowledgment of the assault and some sign of repentance. 
But the Government Press Communique by its white- 
washing account and suppression of the troth, reflects no 
credit upon its author or upon the Government whom he 
represents. 

“My indictment of the Bengal Government, in the name 
of humanity, is this, that they have oppressed the poin*. 
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Where pity was needed, they have employed violence ; where 
tenderness was required, they have bi ought down their 
Gurkha soldiers ; whore human nature itself was calling aloud 
for sympathy and compassion, they have forfeited the good 
name of a humane Qovernmenlt. 

“The issue before the ^hole of India to day and not merely 
before Bengal is simply this : The Government not only of 
Bengal, but of India, by its actions, has come mare and more 
to side with the vested interests, with the capitalists, with 
the rich, with the powerful, against the poor and the oppres- 
sed. That is the terrible indictment. That is why the poor, 
in their misery, have flocked to the banner of Mahatma 
Gandhi, who is himself the poorest of the poor, and who 
understands his own people. That is why they are even 
beginning to refuse such help as Qovornment itself is still 
willing to otFer. There was no more fateful sign of these 
critical days in which we live than that which was told me 
by an eye-witness at Naihati. These poor Assam-returned 
labourers were actually starving. The steaming cooked rice 
was put before them. But when they beard that Qovorn- 
meiit bad provided it, they refused to touch it. They were 
frightened that it was a plot to bring them back on to the 
plantations. But when the Seva Samiti workers brought 
them uncooked rice from the people, they were so ravenous 
that they began to eat the hard rice-grains uncooked. 

The Day of Judgment hat begun. 

“This is a new and ominous event in the history of British 
Rule in India. Those who are not in the midst of the revolution 
which is going on before our eyes, and who are seated amid their 
files, will be prudent if they will take timely warning. The 
Day of Judgment has begun for all. There is now one supreme 
question which Government will have to face. “Are you on 
the side of the rich, or are you on the side of the poor 1 Are you 
on the side of Mammon, or are you on the side of God V’ 

“The Day of Judgment has come for the educated leaders 
of the people of India also. They too will have to face the same 
issue. “What are these outcastes V ’ — the question will be 
asked. What are these untouchables! What .are these 
oppressed ryots, . whose misery in the plains has driven them 
to seek refuge in Fiji and in Natal, in Ceylon and in Assam ! 
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Mr. Andrewa, wbo went to DaijeeliAg eome daja later 
to see the Governor and the membera of the Bengal Govt., 
to aeek help in the way of repatriation of the unfortunate 
atranded cooUea, further wrote thua : — 

“The autocratic methoda of the Bengal Government offioi* 
ala and their reliance upon brute force have been expoaed. 
It haa been abown clearly that the year 1921 in no way differa 
eaaentially from the year 1919. The so-called Dyarchy baa 
been proved up to the hilt to be the old Autocracy over again, 
dressed op in a new garment. In no single matter was Indian 
opinion in the Council, or of the Executive, of the slightest 
account in influencing the actions of Sir Henry Wheeler. I 
am taking the test, which the new Viceroy has laid down, 
and I am lodging Sir Henry Wheeler by actions, rather than 
by professions. A situation, which should have been dealt 
with primarily by the Ministry of Health, was taken in hand 
by the Home Department and decided by the Home Depart- 
ment. In Daijeeling I was not introduced to a single Indian 
member for the purpose of consultation. The whole matter 
appeared to be settled by Lord Bonaldshay, Sir Henry 
Wheeler, and Mr. Donald, — three of my own countrymen. 
This was the attitude there, although, to my mind, as I have 
already said the question was primarily one of public health. 
I do not charge Sir Henry Wheeler or liOrd Bonaldshay with 
consciously and deliberately slighting their Indian colleague ; 
but I do say, that the mentality of the Autocracy at Darjeeling 
is still unchanged, and that the Besponsible Government, pro- 
mised by the Beforms Act — ^by which ought to be meant 
respect for Indian opinion and Indian initiative, — is still 
entirely absent. We shall see, when the Council meets in 
July, what will happen. There will be some resolutions 
to which the Government will give the usual explanations. 
There will be some questions, to which the Government will 
give the usual answers. ^And so the tragi*comedy will go on. 

Next day, M&y 21st., there was a complete hartal in the 
town. Mr. K. C. De, the Commissioner, held out the vulgar 
threat to fight the non-co operation movement, which according 
to him was the prime cause of all the trouble, with the aid of 
Gurkhas. On this there was a panic in the town, and 
even the ladies of high fmnilies sent a letter to Mr. 
De stating that should be think fit to let loose the 
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Qurkbas io the town, they would die with their husbands 
and sons like their sister in days of yore, and that it would 
be useless to appeal to him for any redress, as he had shown 
want of any human feeling in him when the Gurkhas 
were beating sleeping women and children amongst the 
coolies. 

Meanwhile, hartal continued in the town for several 
days and weeks together. All shops were closed, the schools 
were emptied, courts were boycotted by all, the servants of 
the officials, especially of Europeans, left, and no food was 
sold to them ; they had. to secure provision from Calcutta or 
other places through steamers guarded by armed police. 
The stranded coolies, numbering some 4,000 were fed by the 
people who organised themselves into relief parties and relief 
camps and had the coolies sheltered in their own premises. 
The Bengal government refused to repatriate, and Mr. 
Andrews’ prayer that government should grant Rs. 5,000 
for the purpose to be supplemented by private charity was 
not heeded. The Govt, even forbade railway and steamer 
companies to grant concessions. Cholera soon broke out and 
terrible conditions prevailed. Soon, however, public funds 
poured in and with the help of Mr. Andrews and the Bishop 
of Assam, who, along with bis wife, showed true Christian 
charity in tooking after the relief work and tending the 
sick and wounded, the local leaders under the lead of Mr. 
Hardayal Nag were able to send the unfortunate people 
to their homes. Some generous Marwaris of Calcutta came 
to the rescue, and one brave Marwari even died from cholera 
while tending the sick. Bengalee volunteers from Coomilla 
and other districts poured in and all government help was 
soon dismissed. 

Sir Henry Wheeler came down from Darjeeling and 
visited Cbandpur on the 29tb May. Ho went round the 
various camps and the hospitals and was interviewed by all 
the leading men of the town. His investigation lasted for 3 
days and on June 7th bis report was out. It was, as was to 
be expected, a heartless ’white-washing’ report. He condoned 
the use of force on the coolies, maintained bis partisan spirit 
against labour and non-eo-operation, and threw all the blame 
on the latter; The fetish of prestige held Sir Henry back and 
he could not rise from the pettiness of political trumpery to 
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the height of the oocaeion even when so aaftoy poor lirei were 
in peril. He found the following as his conclusions. — 

(i) The coolies bad to be moved away from the railway 
premises ; they would not have moved if some force had not 
been applied to them ; it is impossible in a melee to assess the 
weight of e:ieb blow, but however regrettable it is (and it 
undoubtedly is) that some were hurt, the force used was, look- 
ing to all the circumstances, not excessive. The whole incident 
has been the subject of malicious exaggeration, and I am 
satisfied on the evidence of the eye-witnesses of the scene 
whom I examined that the story that boyonets were used is 
wholly without fcsindation. 

“(ii) For the local relief of these people the officers of 
Government did all they could. They were impeded, and 
finally frustrated, in their efforts by the action (d the local 
leaders of the non-co operation party. Mr. De reported on the 
2l8t May "I offered them (the local leaders) every possible 
help in men and money towards housing, sanitation and 
even feeding them (the coolies), but the oflfer was not 
accepted.” The offer of help is still open but has still been 
refused. 

“(iii) The calling of a Kartal and the two strikes has 
seriously prejudiced the welfare of the coolies, while the time 
of Government officers which should have been devoted to 
these coolies has necessarily been diverted to counter measures, 
and all relief operations have been gravely hampered. 

“(iv) The hartal and strikes in their present form are 
instigated by political aims, and are merely a form of direct 
action. The welfare of the coolies has become a subsidiary 
issue with the local leaders. In this connection it is impossible 
to ignore the easy success gained by the non-co-operation 
party in a general strike in Chittagong on the 24th May ; there 
is every indication that this result encouraged a similar policy 
in Chandpur. 

"(v) By their action the local leadero on two occasions (in 
connection with the second batch which Mr. Andrews wished 
to repatriate, 'and the offer of Mr. Indu Bhusan Dutt) have 
definitely prevented the removal of some who might have been 
conveyed elsewhere. The continuance of the steamer strike 
•bsolntely prevents any further movement of these coolies. Mr. 
Andrews at the moment is in a position to arrange for the 
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rapfetriatioD of thete mao at once. If apythiog preveota him* 
the reaponsibility is with the local leaden." 

Sir Henry’s report ooatinues in this strain : — 

*’Mr. Andrews made a point of asking me that if a 
second oommonigiM was issned, it should be made dear that 
Gk>Ternment had no objection to the exercise of private 
charity and that the object was deserving of private charity. 
Government, of course, have not, and could not have any such 
objection, while the miserable condition of these men can only 
excite the sympathy of all. 

"In a communique dated the 26 th May the Governor 
in Council expressed the opinion that he could not properly 
undertake from public funds the repatriation of these codies 
from Chandpnr, and he thinks it desirable to state plainly the 
principles upon which that decision is based. The principle 
by which the policy of Government is determined is that in 
the case of labour disputes to which Government itself is not 
a party and of the merits of which this Government is not the 
judge, its attitude should be one of neutrality. It is not the 
duty of Bengal Government to side with one party or the 
other. To do so would be to intervene gratuitously in favour 
of one party to an industrial dispute and to create a most 
dangerous and uqjustiBable precedent for the future. That 
is not to say that GU>vernment does not recognise the doty of 
ministering to the sick and actually destitute in accordance 
with the dictates of humanity. Throughout the controversy 
excited over the exodus of these coolies from Assam, Gkivern- 
ment has acted consistently in accordance with these principles. 
From motives of humanity and in the interests of the health 
of the ^ province, they have already incurred considerable 
expenditure in relief of these coolies and in the prevention of 
disease. In the interests of the public health they have been 
forced, as the lesser of the two evils, actually to move those 
coolies who, in one way or another, have reached such distant 
places as Naihati and Asansol. But these cases can be differ* 
entiated from the position at Chandpur and Goalnndo. The 
initial action of the local officers in sending on some coolies 
at the public charge was instigated by the quite intelligible 
wish to prevent a situation of much difficulty and it will, of 
course, be ratified. Such action, however, cannot be accepted 
by Government as justifiable as a normal procedure*’’ 
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Hm a. B. Raflvajr Staik* 

The raaolt of the Oarkhe oatrage at Chandpar was a 
'long-drawn Bailway and Steamer strike in Enat Bengal. On 
May 2ith. the Railway staff at Chandpar and Laksham, an 
importmit junction station, went on sympathetic strike. 
There were rarooura of Garkha assault. The Railway Union 
at Chittagong, the headquarters of the Railway, met on the 
26th and after a prolonged sittings declared a general sym- 
pathetic strike to last till the question of repatriation of 
the coolies was justly settled by the Government. Mass 
meetings were held the same evening and following days 
when universal sympathy was held out to the Chandpar people 
and collections were made to help the stranded coolies. On 
the 28th. a ladies’ meeting was also held at Chittagong where 
ornaments were freely palled out and given over in sympathy 
for the strikers and the coolies. Fearing disturbance the 
authorities brought in a platoon of 33 Ghirkhas to protect the 
Railway workshop at Pabartali and the European bunglows. 
On the 27th. May the men of the Steamer service joined the 
sympathetic strike, as the Secretary of the Sevang’s Association, 
M. Abdul Majid was illegally arrested only 2 days before. By 
28tb. May the whole Railway lino was deserted, and Chittagong 
town went on hartal. 

The whole land and wator traffic route of East Bengal 
was in deadlock ior some months together. Mr. J. M. Sen 
Gupta of Chittagong and Mr. C. R. Das with a large number 
of volunteers organised this huge strike and kept it going in 
wonderful order. On June 7th the Railway authorities gave 
the men an ultimatum and new recruits were admitted 
replacing the old staff wholesale. This led to trouble. The 
new recruits had to fiy awiqr. Markeis were closed against 
them; menials refuted to serve, them. On July 2nd. an 
influential deputation of Indian Commercial men and Moder- 
rates, heeded by Rai Jauaki N. Roy Btihadnr waited upon 
the Governor, Lord l(o°eldBhiqr, . to intercede, but they were 
curtly told to help i^emselvee. Early in August several trains 
were wrecked. Government then began .irepression and by 
the middle of September the strike ooiliSpsed and the men 
lesuined work. 



Indo -Afghan Affairs 

Early in May 1921 pablic attention was drawn to the 
Afghan frontier. The Kabul Mission sent early in the year 
under Sir . Henry Dobbs (see pohie) had failed to achieve any 
result. Sir Henry gave a flying visit to Simla early in April 
and Immediately after left for Kabul, but his mysterious move- 
ments were not explained. The Govt, of India kept a stolid 
silence. In the House of Commons the Premier was plied 
with •qneetions regarding the Indo-Afghan relatione but he 
could give no sati^aetory re{dy. It was well-known that the 
Amir eras' in friendly alliance with the Soviet of Russia, and 
the nesrs of fiaah arrivals at Kabul of Bolshevik and 
Turkish emissaries gave colour to the rumour that the British 
mission was going to be an utter failure. Gener.al Nadir Khan 
of the Aimr’s Army visited Jalalabad early in April and 
ordered the pick of the Afghan Army to be mobilii^ near 
Landi Kot^ a few miles off Peshawar. It was further 
announced *ia Afghanistan that Djemal Pasha of the Angora 
Govt, was coming to reorganise the Afghan Army on modern 
basis. The Afghan Govt, was endeavouring to enter into 
treaty engagements with all the powers and their recent pact 
with the Soviet stood in the way of a satisfactory Anglo- 
Afghan treaty. This Russo-Afghan pact sought to establish 
consulates as far near the Indian frontier as Kandahar, 
Ghazni and Jelalabad, and this was looked upon with great 
suspirion. 

Add to all this trouble, the Mabsuds and Afridis at this 
time broke out in open rebellion. A Jeltad was declared by 
the Afridis of Khamber Khel, Malikdin Kbels, and Zakka 
Khels, and an organised attempt was sought to be made on 
Khybar immediately on Sir Henry Dobbs’ return to India. 
Several highly snccessful raids were made on British convoys. 
In Waziristau and Wana, and even in Kohat, Bannu and the 
Campbellpur district constant raids took place up to the end of 
May 1921. On April 23rd a very large British convoy was 
attacked near Lodba resulting in the loss of 200 camels 
killed and 130 carried off with several casualties -in the 
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BriHsh and Indian supporting columns. During the whole of 
April email skirmishes went on, and the frontier raida 
grew more and more daring. 

The secrecy observed by the Govt, in regard to the 
operations of the Dobbs Mission led to all sorts of rumours 
being spread. The Independent of Allahabad published a list 
of demands believed to be made by the Amir to form the basis 
of a treaty of friendship, and these included the payment of 
the subsidy since stopped, sovereign right of independence, 
right to exchange deplomatic service with foreign powers, 
modifications of the Turkish Treaty and the return of Waziri- 
stan. Speculations also ran rile as to what would happen if 
the Afghans invaded India. Bolshevik and Turkish advances 
in Afghanistan gave the alarm. It was known that Surite, the 
Soviet agent, was then in Kabul. Mr. Mahomed Ali in bis speech 
at Erode was reported to have said that the Indian Moslems 
would join if Jehad was proclaimed. The pan-Islamic activities 
of Mr. Mahomed Ali created a panic in Anglo-Indian circles and 
presumably on ofiicial inspiration frOm Simla, a section of the 
Moderate and the Anglo Indian Press started the bogey of an 
Afghan invasion and tried to drive a wedge between Mr. 
Mahomed Ali and M. Gandhi and the Congress creed of 
Hindu-Moslem unity. The ball was set rolling by the Leader 
and the Pioneer of Allahabad and the Praiap of Lahore. On 
May 11th. the Pioueer roundly challenged Mr. Ali to say 
definitely whether directly or indirectly he was not in commu- 
nication with the Amir on the subject of the invasion. Ques- 
tioned on this point Mr. Mahomed Ali declared : — 

“1 am a Muslim first and everything else afterwards just 
as 1 believe that Mahatma Gandhi is a Hindu first and every- 
thing else afterwards. All that Islam demands from me is 
that I should not live in a land where 1 could not follow the 
dictates of my religion with impunity, and it is just because 
Swarsg will give mo that and the present British autocracy 
does not, that 1 yearn for Swaraj and regard its attainment as 
a religious duty. 

“This Afghan hare is none of my starting. For this our 
friends must thank Sir William Vincent and his distinguished 
co-workers in the so called Indian Legislatures. I do not 
remember having said anything about any foreign invasion of 
India for more than a year and all roy thoughts were occupied 
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with earlj attaioment of Swany by meant of uon-violent non- 
eo-operatioo.” 

A similar storyi he said, had been invented daring his 
internment at Chhindwara during the last War. The Govt, was 
ohidlenged then, to publieh the letter alleged to have been 
written to the Amir and he repeated the ofaallen-ge now once 
again to publieh the alleged communication. 

Swami Shraddhanand who had written about the Afghan 
apy interviewed by Dr. Kiteblew said that what actually hap- 
pened was that about 26 days ago, (t.e. about the middle of 
April 1921) a certain gentleman, belonging to the premier poli- 
tical organisation which had then identified itself with the 
Moderate party, met him at Gurukul and told him that a 
certain Afghan spy had gone to Mr. Malaviya, who referred him 
to Mr. Gandhi and who in turn sent him on to the Ali 
Brothers, resulting in Mr. Mohamed Ali giving a letter to 
the spy stating that an invasion by the Amir would be 
welcome to Hindus and Moslems, but that he was not yet 
certain of the army. Swami Shraddanand added that he did not 
believe the above story, and his object in giving publicity to it 
was to expose the mischievous and secret propaganda carried on 
by enemies. He had absolute faith in the integrity of the Ali 
Brothers and other Muslims who bad made the Congress 
cause their own. Mr. Mohamed Ali’s views were in complete 
agreement with his own on this question. 

Interviewed by the Associated Press representative, 
Pundit Malaviya stated as follows : — 

"The facts are these. About a year ago, I think it was a 
little before the Kbilafat Conference met at Allahabad, an 
Afghan came to me at Benares. He said he had been sent 
by some leading persons in Afghanistan, that the Amir Sahib 
and the leading men of Afghanistan were watching our fight 
with the British Government closely, and deeply sympathised 
with us, that the Afghans were willing’ to come to India to 
help us against the British Government, but that they wanted 
to know whether and how far in my opinion the Hindus of 
this countiy would supp<^ the Afghans if they came to fight 
the British Gorernmeat. I fe|t a doubt as to whether the 
inan was a genuine mesaepger from Afghanistan or a spy sent 
by somebody here to draw me out But, taking him at his 
word, Tsaid to him that 1 was thankful to those Vbo had 
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Mui bim for their eyoipatby towards us, that I too bad deep 
synpatby with Afghanistan, that we were endeavouring in our 
own way to obtain freedom and that I sincerely desired At- 
gbanistau to preserve its independence . and not to risk it 
in an attempt to help us agaiiMt tbe Briusb Gtoveniment. I 
told bim furtber that though we had many grievances under 
tbe British Government, yet, if tbe Afghans invaded India, in 
my opinion every Hindu and the greai bulk of the Maho- 
medane who counted and every Indian State without ezcep* 
tion would array themselves on the side of tbe British Govern- 
ment to repel the invasion, that with the combined resources 
of England and India, in men and money, the British Govern- 
ment would easily be able to defeat the Afghans, that there 
was already a party among British officers who bad long advo- 
cated that the British Government should establish its domi- 
nion over Kabul, and that if a war took place the counsels of 
this party would gain ascendancy and that it would mean a 
real danger to Afghanistan. 

“1 asked that gentleman the probable period of the war 
as calculated by the Afghans for which they had collected 
treasury, munitions and provisions of food. His answer was : — 
For about six months. 1 told bim that from information I had 
1 believed that the British Indian Government was prepared 
for war lasting, if necessary, for several years. I told bim that 
from every conceivable point of view it would be a national 
crime and folly on the part of the Afghan Government to 
enter upon a war with the British Government and to help us, 
that tbe only result which I could foresee would be an 
appalling loss on both sides with no advantage to India 
and with the probable loss of the independence of Afghanistan. 
L therefore told bim in conclusion to tell the gentlemen who had 
done me the honour of sending him to me for my opinion that 
they should .absolutely abandon tbe idea of an Afghan invasion 
of India, if they really seriously entertained it. Tbe gentleman 
thanked me for what be appreciated as a :andid opinion and 
said that he would go back soon to Afglianietan and would 
communicate it to those who had deputed him to come. 

**Eveu after he had left, 1 did not feel sure that he was a 
genuine messenger from Afghanistan” 

Questioned as to the correctness of the rumour current in 
the press that to put off tbe Afghan emissary the Pandit had 

14 
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referred him to Mr. Gaudbi, the Pandit unhesitatingly replied 
that it wa entirely untrue, and proceeding, said : — '*Nor did 
1 boar that the Afghan went to Mahatma Gandhi or to Mr. 
Mahomed Ali. I might add that after the man went away 
I did hot givp any serious thought to this incident.” 

The Kabul newspaper Afghan printed a translation of 
the speech delivered by Mr. Mahomed Ali at Madras in which 
the spy was alleged to have been sent by the Amir to sound 
certain Indian Nationalist leaders on the question of the amount 
of support the Afghan might expect if they invaded India. 
The Afghan took its version of the speech from the Vakil 
newspaper, the editor of which in printing it said it was 
difficult to believe the story. The Afghan declared that the 
whole story was groundless. The Amir never sent such a 
spy, nor did he ever contemplate such consultation with the 
Indian Nationalist leaders. 

The Allahabad Oistrict Conference 

The attempt made by interested people to create a 
Hindu- Moslem split, however, did not prove much of a success. 
The reputation of Mahomed Ali as sought to be assailed by 
the* Spy bogey’ remained inviolate. This was seen in the 
Allahabad District Conference held on 11th May 1921, 
which, from the large attendance of Congressmen from all over 
India, looked very much like an all-India meeting. Mr. 
Mahomed Ali was elected president and in the course of his 
address touched on the story of the spy and said that it 
was not true that any non-co-operator would ever desire 
Afghan invasion. It was much better, be said, to remain in 
hell than to go to heaven with the aid of a foreign power. They 
wanted to win Swaraj but not with the aid of a foreign power. 
If any such waged war against the present Government for 
the purpose of making India free, they would not render any 
help to Government but would simply watch the fight and 
take no part in it because they did not believe in violence. 
He failed to understand why the “Pioneer” and the “Leader” 
were making so much fuss about the Afghan bogey. He 
was not bound to answer any question put to him by news- 
papers but he assured them that there were no correspondence 
between him and the Amir, and whosoever attributed that 
idea to him was a liar. 
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Mr. Oudbi, wbo did not think it necessary to refute 
suoh an outrageous story jas that be was in communication 
with s 'spy'i was, bowever, also drawn into the controversy. 
Writing on the 'Afghan bogey’ be said that the non-co opera* 
tors were not to help the Government in any case, and his 
writings were misinterpreted by many within the Congress- 
fold. Mr. Bepin ch. Pal and the Rev. Mr. Andrews were 
afraid that Mr. Gandhi was unwittingly supporting pah- 
Islsmism. Mr. Lajpat Rai also wrote three articles in bis 
paper Bande Mataram strongly condemning the attitude that 
Moslems should join the Afghan invader in case a jehad wm 
declared. Mr. Pal, however, strongly attacked Mr. Gandhi 
in the columns of the Englishman in reply to which Mr. 
Gandhi categorically laid down his views on the matter as 
follows : 

"1. I do not believe that the Afghans want to invade 
India. 

"2. I believe that the Government is fully prepared to 
meet an Afghan invasion. 

"3. I am sorry to confess that if there be an Afghan 
invasion, every Raja and Maharaja will render unconditional 
assistance to the Government. 

“4. I believe, too, that we as a people are still so demora- 
lised, diffident and distrustful of Afghan intentions, and Hindus 
and Mussalmans of one another, that many would in mere 
panic rush to the help of the Government and thus still further 
strengthen the chain that binds India. 

“6. In theory, it is possible to distinguish between an 
invasion of India and an invasion of the British Government 
for the purpose of the Ehilafat. In practice, I do not believe 
in the Afghans invading India to embarrass the Government, 
and being able, in the event of being successful, to resist the 
temptation of establishing a kingdom in India. 

"6. In spite of such belief, 1 hold it to be contrary to 
the faith of a Non-co-operator to render unconditional assist- 
ance to a Government which he seeks to end or mend. 

“7. A handful of conscientious objectors may make no 
impression on the then current oi events, but they will sow the 
seed for ^raising a manly India. 

“8.' I would rather see India perish at the bands of 
Afghans than purchase freedom from Afghan invasion at the 
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eo 8 t 4 >f her honour* To twve Tndfa defended by an unrepentant 
Gtoyernment that keeps thp Khilafat and the Puiyab wounds 
still blpeding, is to sell India’s honour. 

“9. ^y faith, however, in the British aation issneh that 
when we have shown suffioient strength of purpose and under- 
gone enough . measure of self-sacrifice, the British people will 
respond fully. My reading of history is that they do not 
yield to justice pore and simple. It is too abstract for their 
“common-sense.” But they are far-seeing enough to respond 
to justice when it is allied with force. Whether it is brute- 
force or soul-force, they do not mind. 

“lO. It is the .doty of every Non-ca operator to let the 
Afghans know that. he believes ip ‘the capacity of Non-co- 
operation to lestore the , Khilafat to itiho pre-war status, and 
that India does, not want their &rm«d .intervention, that Non- 
co-operators would appreciate ‘thilir refuel to enter into any 
deal with the British' Gk>reriiment fortbt^l|ing India in subjec- 
tion, and that India has -ntpie biit the friendliest feelings for 
her neighbours.” 

By , the end^of May public feelinct was. 4 rreatly relieved by 
the appearance in- the Press of a letter froea' Moulana Abul 
E'alam Azad, the great Moslem divine o{.B698(^l> Regarding the 
Afghan bogey the Maulana thought th%t)i <;he man who saw 
Pundit Madan Mohan Malaviya at^ ^enams was not from 
Kabul but from India itself and wgs.6ent by Moulvi Niama- 
tiillab, the chief of the old Indian Muhajirins of Bunair in the 
N. W. Front^r. The Maulana said, that in' March 1920 this 
man saw hijh too in Bombay .when -he' (.Maulana) was there 
for the Confess and ^Ijilaf at. conference just after his release 
from internment. The man wps posing as coming from Kabul 
simply to attach an undue importance to his position, but in 
fivBt he had no connection with the Kabul Durbar. He 
expressed bis desire to be introduced 'to the late Mr. Tilak, 
-Mahatma Gandhi, Pundit Madan Mohan Malaviya and Lala 
Uarkisben Lai. But then the Maulana did not think the 
matter to be of any significance as to draw any attention 
and* told the man that it was simply useless nonsense. The 
Maulli^j thought that the same man saw Pundit Malaviya too 
in Benares,' The Ali Brothers knew nothing about it, • nor ;did 
he (Mauli^oai^ think it necessary to relate the incident: to 
Mahatma ^enijhi. 
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SIB BSNBY DOBBS IN KABUL 

TKe Kabul Mission 

The British Mission to Eahul appointed to draw up a new 
treaty of peMe with the Afghans consisted of Sir Henry Dobbe, 
Mf. Plror, General Muspratt, Nawab Sir Mir Shan Shah, Col. 
Ross, Mr. A. Cheson and Capt. Hannah. They left Peshawar 
on the 4th January 1921 and crossed the frontier before noon 
on the next day and reached Kabul on the 7th January after- 
noon« At Kabul they were very hospitably welcomed and 
given, a palace close to the Amir’s palace for residence. 

A great durbar was held at Kabul on Monday January 
10th. by command of His Majesty the Amir of Afghanistan for 
the reception of the B/itish Mission. After the usual presents- 
tions Sir Henry Dobbs delivered the following message from 
the Viceroy. He said : — 

<*His Excellency the Viceroy commanded me personally to convey to 
yonr Majesty his friendly greetings and to enquire after your Majesty’s 
health. He desired me to say that he was glad to find himself, before the 
close of his Vioeroyalty, able to accept the invitation of the Afghan 
(Government to send a British Mission to yonr capital. The British 
Government and His.Exoellency hfmself have every hope that all misnnder* 
standings, if any still exist, between the two Governments, may be speedily 
arranged, and that a firm and lasting treaty of friendship may be entered 
into between them which will secure the interests of both.” 

The Amir enquired after the health of His Majesty King 
George and of His Excellency the Viceroy. In reply to the 
thanks of the Mission for the hospitality and courtesy shown 
by the officials of the Afghan Government from the moment 
of their crossing the frontier to their arrival at Kabul, His 
Msyesty the Amir-said : — 

**Onr aim and object is to preserve .friendly relations with neighbour- 
ing nations and governments and specially with the government of 
Great Britain, with whom we have relations of very long standing 
friendship, on condition that these relatioi^s are for the good of Afghan- 
istan and its people and its independence. As during the stay 
of our Mission in India the officials of Great Britain shewed them 
every attention, 1 too have ordered my officials to do their best for 
yonr comfort.” 

Sir Henry Dobbs mentioned that be had visited Afghan- 
istan twice before and that he bad always wished to see 
Afghanistan again. He considered himself fortunate to have 
had the honour of seeing His Majesty and to have seen 
Afghanistan making such extraordinary progress compared 
with the past and the excellent condition of the roads and 
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halting places, the connection by telephone of the various parts 
of the kingdom and of the various departments in the 
capital, the use of electricity for lighting and the working of 
machinery, etc. 

His Msjesty referred to the progress and awakening of 
the world and the comparatively small progress of Afghan- 
istan and expressed his Boyal thanks for the valuable services 
rendered by Colonel Azizulla Khan, an Indian, in working 
the electric machinery. In connection with his Royal en- 
gagements, he said that the people had rendered him a service 
and that he too considered himself a servant of the nation 
and that if his life was required in the cause of his country 
and people he would be happy and that he would spare 
himself no pains because he knew that his country was in 
need of his services. Again, in connection with the appoint- 
ment of the members for the conference. His Majesty said 
that he did not wish to appoint Sardar Mohammad Nadir 
Khan, the Commander-in -Chief, because he was a soldier (a 
man of the sword), and he apointed Sardar-I-Ala Mohammad 
Khan Tarzi, Foreign Minister, as the head of the delegation 
because be was a man of the pen and that it was the pen that 
was required at that moment. 

The Commander-in- Chief, Bardar-I-Ala Mohammad Nadir 
Khan, humourously said that unless the sword came in the 
pens of politicians could do nothing and that whether it 
vfas his pan or bis sword, both were ready for the service of 
the kingdom and the nation of His Majesty the Ghaz<. 

The Work of the Mission 

At the beginning great hopes were entertained of the 
progress of the mission. For the next few months, however, no 
news of the mission was received in India and the Government 
of India maintained a stolid silence. In April Sir Henry Dobbs 
suddenly came back to Simla and ashumedly left for Kabul. He 
was followed by Genl. Muspratt who came to Simla on a flying 
visit for some important despatches. On May 20th. a oonmmigva 
was issued to remove misconceptions that had arisen in the 
public mind but nothing particular about the work done by the 
mission was published. The terms insisted on by the Afghan 
Government as pablifbed hy the Independent were not expressly 
ooutradicted, but it was said that the description was wholly 
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wide the mark. After a very long and protracted negotia- 
tion. due mainly to the fear entertained by the Britieh of 
Bolshevist influence in Afahanistan, a treaty of peace was 
published on November 23rd. 1921. The press communique 
that was issued by the Govt, of India said : — 

"Satisfactory written assurances that no Bussian Consulates 
will be permitted in the Jalalabad, Ghazni and Kandahar 
areas having been received from the Afghan. Government, a 
treaty of friendship with Afghanistan was signed in Kabul pn 
November 22nd and Sir Henry Dobbs will return to India 
with the Kabul Mission at once. 

"Under the treaty, which, though subject to ratification, is 
immediately operative, Governinent reaffirms their recognition 
of Afghanistan’s complete independence and there is to be an 
interchange of Ministers in London and Kabul, and of Con- 
suls in India and Afghanistan. The frontier with a slight 
realignment of the boundary demarcated by the British 
Commission in the autumn of 1919, is acceptod by Afghanisr 
tan, and the misunderstandings between the two Governments 
over the tribes on either side of the border having been re- 
moved, each Government engages to apprise the other before- 
hand of any major operations it may find it necessary to in- 
stitute for the maintenance of order near the frontier. .Subject 
to the continuance of friendliness and the provisions of any 
general arms traffic convention that may hereafter come into 
force, the privilege formerly enjoyed by the Afghan Govern- 
ment of importing munitions of war through India is restored 
and customs duty is remitted under the usual conditions. 
Regarding goods in transit or goods that pass through Indian 
ports into Afghanistan, a rebate is granted. Provisions are 
made in the treaty for the conclusion of separate trade and 
postal conventions. The treaty is in Persian and an English 
copy is appended.,’ 

The text of the treaty is given on page 217. It was finally 
ratified by the King on the 1st of December 1921. 

The Return of the Mission 

On December 4tb, 1921 Sir Henry Dobbs and the staff of 
the Eabnl Mission crossed the frontier and returned to 
Peidmwar. 

It had been arranged that the minor adjastment of the 
British- Afghan Frontier which was one of the terms of the 
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treaty should be formally carried oat by Sir Henry Dobbs on 
the occuion. To represent the Afghan Government the 
Mushtashar of the Afghan Foreign. Office, Mahomed Ishaq 
Khan, had accompanied the Mission to the Frontier. 

Maps were produced and the line of the netv frontier was 
minutely inspected thereon by the chief military and civil 
offioials of both sides. A move was then made to the 
point some 700 yards back along the road towards Landi 
Khana where beneath the towering cliffs of Torkham, the new 
frontier will run. The Afghan infantry which had formed 
the guard of honour moved ,ap with band playing to this 
point. Simultaiieou^y, the British Infantry and Artillery 
moved back, relinquishing a strip of 700 yds. to the Afgans, 
the strains of the. British drums and fifes mingling with 
the brass and pipe bands of tbe Afghans which played 
their National Anthem and other patriotic tune. After 
a brief speech by the Afghan Mushtashar and a suitable reply 
by Sir Henry Dobbs, tbe representatives of tbe two nations 
jointly marked out a few ywds of the new frontier and saw 
tbe wire gates erected in their new position. Tbe ceremony 
closed with a dramatic and appropriate note, an Afghan Mullah 
stepping forward from the crowd and reciting a prayer in 
whidi the assembled ' Mahomedan spectators heartily joined. 
On the conclusion of this prayer the Afghan Infantry fired a 
feu de joie. Sir Henry Dobbs and bis party then, after a hearty 
farewell to tbe Afghan officials, drove away to Landi Kotal and 
from there to Peshawar. 

The Barshoie Raid 

The treaty, however, was soon put to the test. On 
26tb. November, 4 days after tbe treaty, a party of Mahsud 
^Waziris raided Barshore in British territory of the Belucbistan 
border, and in the engagement that followed several British 
Platoons were swept away, 2 British and 39 Indian officers 
being killed and many wounded and imprisoned. The news 
was sent to the Amir who subsequently expressed regret. 



Text of die Afghan Treaty 

Pf^Ainble : The Britiah OoTemment and the Government of Afgha- 
nistaiii with a view to the establishment of neighbonrljr relations between 
them, have agreed to the articles written hereunder, whereto the under- 
signed fiuiy authorised to the effect have set their seal. 

Article 1 : The British Government and tlic Governnu nt of Afghan- 
istan mutually certify and respect each other with ngard t(» the rights 
of interna, and external independence. 

Article 2 : The two high contracting parties mutually accept the 
Indo-Afghan frontier as accepted by the Afghan GoviTuineut uu<l>r 
article 3 of the Treaty concluded at Rawalpindi on the 13th Aut^ust, 
1919, corresponding to the 11th Ziquda, J837, Hijri, and aUo the boun- 
dary wee t of the Khj^ber laid down by the British Commission in the 
months of August and September, 1919, pursuant to the said article 
and shown on the map attaclied to this Treaty by a black chain line, 
subject only to the realigiiracut set forth in ^eheiiule 1 annexed, which 
has been agreed upon in order to include within tlie boundaiiesof Afghan- 
istan the place known as Torkham and the whole bed of the Kabul 
lliver between Shilnian, KhwaJa, Banda and Falosai, and which is 
shown on the said map by a red chain line. The British Government 
agrees that the Afghan authorities shall be permittcii to draw water in 
reasonable quantities through a pipe which shall be provided by the 
British Government from Land! Kotal' and Landi Khana for the use 
of the Afghan subjects at Torkham, and the Government of Afghanistan 
agrees that British officers and tribesmen living on the British side of 
the boundary shall be permitted, without let or hindrance, to the afore- 
said portion of the Kabul River for the purposes of navigation, and that 
ati existing rights of irrigation from the aforesaid portion of the river 
shall be continued to British subjects. 

Article 3 : The British Government agrees that a Minister from 
His Majesty the Amir of Afghanistan shall be received at the Boyal 
Court of London like the envoys of all other Powers and to permit the 
establishment of an Afghan Legation in London, and the Government 
of Afghanistan likewise agrees to receive at Kabul a Minister from His 
Britannic Majesty the Emperor of India, and to jierroit the establish- 
ment of a British Legation at Kabul. Each party shall have the right 
of appointing a Military Attache to its Legation. 

Article 4 : The Government of Afghanistan agrees to the estab- 
lishment of British Consulates at Kandahar and Jalalabad, and the 
British Government agrees to the establishment of an Afghan Consul- 
General at the headquarters of the Government of India and three 
Afguan Consulates at Calcutta, Karachi and Bombay. In the event 
of the Afghan Government desiring at any time to appoint Consular 
officers in any British territories other than India, a separate agreement 
shall be drawn up to provide for such appointments if they are approved 
by the British Government. 

Article 5 : The two high contracting fiArties mutually guarantee 
the personal safety and honorable treatment each of the representative 
of the other, whether a Minister, Cousul-Generul or Consnlsi witbiii 
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their own conutricSi and they agree that §aki representatives ehalt 
be subject, in the d scharge of their'dnties, to the |)ro visions set forth 
in the second bchedu.e auiiezed to this Treaty. The british Oovernment 
farther agrees that the Minister, Oonsal-Qeueral, Aid Consuls of Afghan- 
istan shall, witjiiu the territorial liuiits within which they are permitted 
to reside or to exercise their fanctions notwithstanding the provisions 
of the said Schedule, receive and enjoy any rights or privileges which 
are, or may hereafter be, granted to, or enjoyed by the Minister, Consul- 
General, or Consuls, of any other Government in the countries in which 
the places of residence of the said Minister, Ci>tiBul-Geiiera), and I'onsuls 
of Afghanistan are fixed, and the G(»vernment of Afghanistan likewise 
:(«<nres that the Ministers and Consols of Gnat Britain shall, within the 
territorial limits within which they are permitieil to reside or ti» exercise 
Muir functions notwithstanding the provision of the said ^chl•dule, 
receive and enjoy any rights or pi ivih ges which are, may or hen after 
be graiitoil to or enjoyed by the MmistfT, or ('omuls of any other 
(Government in the countries in which the places of resitlence of the baid 
Minister and Consuls of Griai Britain fixed. 

Article 6 : As if fer the Ix^uetit of the l>riti^h Government and 
the Goverume .t of Afghanistan that the Government of Afghanistan 
shall be strung and prosperous, the Government of Gnat Britain agrees 
that whatever quantity of materia! is requ*r«.d for the strength and whI-. 
fare of Afghanistan, such as all kinds of factory machinery, engines and 
materials, instruments for telegraph, telephones, etc. which Afghanistan 
may be able to buy from Great Britain, or the British Dominions, or 
from other countries of the world, shall tniinarily be Jmporteil with- 
out let or hindrance by Afghanistan into its own territorips from the 
ports of the British Isles and British India. Similarly, the Government 
of Afghanistan agrees that every kind of goods the export of which is 
not contrary to the internal laws of the Government of Afghanistan, 
and which may, in its judgment, be in excess of the internal needs and 
requiretiu nts of Afghanistan, and which is required by the British Govern- 
ment, can be purchased aud exported to India with the permission of the 
Government of Afghanistan. 

With reganl to arms and munitions, the British Government agrees 
that the intentions of the Govvrnment of Afghanistan are friendly, and 
that there is no immediate danger to India to be feaivd from their 
importation into Afghanistan. Such importation shall be pirmitted 
without let or hindrance. If, however, the Arms Traffic Convention 
is ratitieil by the (Great Bowers of the w'orid and comes ‘ into 
force, the right of importation of arms and munitions by the Afghan 
Government shall be subject to the provision that the Afghan 
Government sliall first have signed the Arms Traffic Ct n vent ion and that 
such importation shall only be made in accordance with the pri vi-ion of 
that Convention. Should the Arms Traffic Convention be not rati Hod, 
the Afghan Government can, subject to the above-mentioned assurance, 
import iTiim time to time into its ow’n territory the arms and munitions 
iiientioued above through the ports of the British Isles and British India. 

Article 7 : Xo* customs duties shall be levied at Bi'iti>h Indian 
iHirtj on gooils imporUHl luidtT the provisions of article 6 on b(‘ha|f of 
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the OoTernment rf Afghanistan for immediate transportto Afghanistan ; 
provided that, a certificate signed by such afgban authority or represen- 
tation as may from time to time be determined by the two Governments, 
shall be presented at the time of importation to the chief customs officer 
at the port of import, setting forth that the goods in question are the 
property of the Government of Afghanistan and arc being sent under 
its order to Afghanistan, and showing the description, nnml^r and value 
of the goods, in respect of which exemption is claimed, provided secondly, 
that the goods are required for the public services of Afghanistan ami 
not for the purposes of any State monopoly or State tra<le, aniprovidtd 
thirdly, that the goods are, unless of a clearly distinguishable nature, 
transported tlirough India in sealed packages which shall not bo opened 
or sub-divided before their export from India. The British Government 
agrees to the grant in respect of all goods imported into India at British 
ports fi»r re-export to Afghanistan and exported to Afghanistan by 
routes to be agroeil upon between the two Governments, of a rebate at 
the time and place of the export of the full amount of customs duty 
levied upon such goods; provided that such goods shall be transported 
through Iqdia in sealed packages, which shall not be opened or sub- 
divided before their export from India. The British Government <?c- 
clares a duty on goods t r livestocks of afgban origin or manufacture 
imported by land or by river into India or exported from Afghanistan 
to other countries of the world through India, and the Import of which 
into India is not prohibited by law. In the event, however, of the 
British Government deciding in the future to levy customs duties on 
goods and livestock imported into India by land or by river from neigh- 
bouring State, it will, if convenient, levy such duties on imports iiiu 
ported from Afghanistan ; but, in that event, the British Go v^nment 
agrees that it will not levy higher duties on imports from A/gl^nistan 
than those levLd on imports from such neighbouring States. 

Nothing in this article shall prevent a levy of imports^from Afgha- 
nistan of the present Ebyber tolls and of octroi in any town of India in 
which octroi is or may be hereafter levied, provided that there shall be 
no enhancement of the present rate of the Kbyber tolls. 

Article 8 : The British Government agrees to the establishment of 
trading agencies by the Afghan Government at Peshawar, Quetta and 
Parachinar, provided that the pebsoniiel and the propr rty of the said 
agencies shall be subject to the operations of all British laws and or<lers 
and to the jurisdiction of British Courts and that they shall not be recog- 
nised by the British authorities as having any official or privileged 
position. 

Article 9 : Goods imported from Eur.ipe, etc , to Afghanistan 
under the provisions of article 7 may be made up into loads suited to 
the capacity of baggage animals at the Railway terminuses at Jamrud, 
in the Kurram, and at Cbaman, without this being the cause of reimposi- 
tion of customs duties. 

The method by which provisions of this article are to be carried 
out shall be settled by representatives to be appointed under article 12 
of this Treaty. 

ArtiGle 10 : The two high contracting parties agree to affctrd 
facilities of every description for the cxchaTige of postal matter bctwein 
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their two countries, provhhtl that neither shall bj anthorfsed to estab- 
lish post offices within* the territory of the other. 

In order to give effect to this article, a 8C)»arate postal convention 
shall be c mcluded, for the preparation of whi«sh such number of 8|»eoial 
officers as the afghan government may ap|)oiut, shall meet the officers 
of the Rr:ti8h Government and consult with them. 

Article 11: The two high contracting paaties, having mutualiy 
satisfied themselves each regarding the good-will of the other, and especi- 
ally regarding their benevolent intentions towards the tribes residing 
close to their resitectivi! boundaries, h<*r. by undertake each to inform the 
other ill future of any military operations of major iniportauci*, which 
may apjiear necessary for the maintenance of order, among the frontier 
tribes residing within their respective spheres before the commencement 
of such operation. 

Article 12 : The two high contracting parties agree that reprisenta- 
tives of the Br.tlsh and Afghan Governments shall b(‘ appointed 
to discuss the conclusion of a s< parate trade convention to 'deal 
with measures necessary to "arry out the provision of article 
!) of this treaty an<i with any other mattii relating to trade, 
the settlcmimt of which may desirable in the interests of 

the two high contracting parties. Until such a convention is signed, 
commercial relations shall he continued between the two countries on 
their present basis. 

Article 13 : The two high contracting parties agree that the first 
and second Schedules attached to this Treaty shadl have the same binding 
force as the articles of this Treaty. 

Article 14 : The provision of this Treaty shall come into force from 
the date* of its signature and shall remain in force for three years from 
that date. In case neither of the high contracting parties should have 
notified, twelve months before the expiration of the said three years, the 
intention to terminate it, it shall remain binding until the espiration of 
one year from the day on which either of the high contracting partita 
shall have denounced it. 

This Treaty shall come into force on signature by the delegations 
of the two high contracting parties and the two ratified copies of it shall 
be exchanged at Kabul" wit bin two and a half months of signature. 

SCHEDULE L 

(BBFgBUfiO TO IN AUTICLB II). 

In the nulla-bcd running from Land! Kbana to Painda Kbak Post, 
the Afghan frontier has been advanced approximately 700 yards, d 
the Tor Kham ridg», including Shamsa Kandao and Sbamsa Kandao 8ar, 
is comprised in Afghan territory. Further, the Afghan frontier has 
been advanced between the point where the present boundary joins the 
Kabul River and Palosai from the centre of the river to the light bank. 

SCHEDULE 11. 

LtcaATlONS AND CONSULATES. 

(a) The Legations, Consttlatc General and Consulates of the two 
high contracting parties shall at. no time be used fts places of refuge 
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for pdlW^ or bidliiftry f^lmdcn or as plaocs of assembty for thd farther* 
anee of ieditioat hr ofimiiiariiioYefiients or as magasiaes of artns. 

(b) The Mia^it^ of His Britannic If ajesty at the Court of Kabul 
shall, toiether with his family, seeretarirs, assistants, attaches and 
anj^ of his mmial or domestic servants or his oonriers who are British 
sabjects, be exempt from the civil jnrisdiction of the Afc^han Goveirn- 

, mehtV provicied that he shall furnish from time to time to the Afghan 
Government a list of i^rsons in respect of whom such exemption is 
claimed, and, under a like proviso, the Minister of the Amir to the 
Court of St. James’s in London to which all the ambassadors of States 
are accredited shall, together with his family, secretaries, assistantr, 
attaches and any of his menial or domestic servants or his couriers 
who arc Afghan subjects, be exempt from the civil jurisdiction of Great 
Britain. If an ofEenoe or crime is committed by an Afghan subject 
against the British Minister or the personsi above-mentioned who are 
attached to the British Legation, the case shall be tried according to 
the local law by the Courts of Afghanistan within whose jurisdiction 
the off*mce is committed, and the same procedure shall be observed vice 
VEUSA with regard to offencii* committed an EngUnd by British subjects 
against Afghan Minister or other {persons ab6vc- mentioned attach^ to 
the Afghan Lc^gation. 

(c) (i) A Consul General, Comuls and members of their staffs and 
households, who are subjects of the State in which they are employed, 
shall remain subject in all respects to the jurisdiction, laws and regu- 
lations of such State. 

(ii) A Consul General, Consul and members of their staffs and 
households other than subjects of *;he State in which they are employed 
Miall be subject to the jurisdiction of the Courts of such State ^in respect 
of any criminal offence committed against the Government or sabjects 
of such State, provided that no Comal General, Consul or member of a 
Consul's staff or household shall sulfer any punishment other than fine ; 
provided also that both Governments retain always the right to demand 
recidl from their dominions of an^ Oonsnl general, Consul or member 
of tlieir s* af! or household. 

(iii) A Consul geueral, Consuls and memliers of their staffs and 
households other than sabjects of the State in which they are employed 
shall be subject to the jurisdiction of the Courts of the said State in 
respect of any civil cause of action arising in the territory of the said 

provided that they shall enjoy the customary facilitica for the 
pdiiorraanoe of their duties. 

(iv) The Consul General of Afghanistan and Consuls shall have a 
right to defend the iuterosts of themstdves or any inembci'S of their staffs 
ami household who arc subjects of their own governments in any Court 
through pleaders or by the presence of one of the Consulate officials, 
with due regard to local procedure and laws. 

(d) Tiic Ministers, Consul-general and Consuls of the two High 
coiitr^ting parties and the memlxis of their staffs and households shall 
not take any steps or commit any acts injurious to the interests of the 
government uf the country to which they arc accredited. 
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(c) Mini8k*rrt, Consul-general and Consuls of Mie two governnicnfs 
in either country shall be permitted to purchase or hire, on behalf of 
their governpients, residences for themselves and their staff and servants, 
or sites sufiicient and suitable for the erection of such residence and 
grounds of a convenient size attached, and the respective governments 
shall give all possible assistance towards such purchase hire ; provided 
that the government of the country to which the Ministers or Consuls 
are accredited shall, in tlie event of an Embassy or Consulate being 
IKTmanently withdrawn, have the right to ac(]uire such residences or 
lands at a price to be mutually agreed on ; and [>rovided that the site 
purchased or hired shall not exceed twenty jAUiBsin area. 

NOTfi. — A JA8IB is cf^ual to 60 by GO English yartis. 

(f) The Ministers, Consul-generals and Consuls of the two govern- 
ments shall not acejuire any immovable property m the country to wliich 
they are accredited without the permission of the saui country. 

Cg) Neither of the two high contracting parties shall found a 
nio8<iuc, church or temple for the use of the public inside any of its 
Legations or Consulaks, nor shall the Ministers, Consul-general or Con- 
suls of either government or their Secretaries or membei‘8 of their staffs 
and households engage in any political agitation or movement within 
the country to which they are accredited or in which they are residing. 

(h) The Ministers, Consul* general, and Consuls of the two high 
contracting parties shall not grant nataralis«'ition or pass-ports or 
certificates of nationality or other documents of identity to the subjects 
of the country In which they are employed in such capacity. 

(I) The Ministers of the two high contracting paities, besides 
their own wivos and children, may have with them not more than 215 
persons, and a Consul General and Consuls, besides their own wives 
and children, not more than 20 persons. If it becomes necessary to 
employ in Edition subjects of the government of the country to which 
they are accredited. Ministers can employ not more than ten persons 
and Consul-general or Consuls not more than five persrns. 

(j) The Ministers, Consul General and Consuls of the tw’o high 
coiitructing parties shall be at liberty to communicate freely with their 
own Government and with other official representatives of their Govern- 
ment in other countries by post, by telegraph and by wireless telegraphy 
in cypher or en (LAIK, and to receive and despatch scaled bags by 
courier or post, subject to a limitation in the case of Ministers 
of six pounds pi*r wsek which shall l>e exempt from postal charges ‘and 
exatniuatioii and the safe traiisniish'on of whicii shall, in the case of 
bags sent by post, be guaranteotl by the rostsil Departments of the two 
Governments. 

(k) Each of the two Governments shall exempt, from the payment 
of Customs or other duties, all articles imported within its boundaries in 
reasonable quantities for the personal use of the Minister of the oiht'r 
Government or of his family, provkhnl that a certificate is furnished by 
the Minister at the time of importation that the articles are intended for 
such personal use. 



The Gandhi'Reading Interview 

aiMLA, May istu—isjh, im. 

Almost the first important work which the new Viceroy 
took in band was an exchange of views with the prominent 
nationalist leaders of the country in private conversations. 
The most sensational of these political interviews was 
w'ith Mr. Gandhi which gave current to all sorts of specula- 
tions. For, it seemed queer that the great leader of non co- 
operation should seek an interview with the head of a Govern- 
ment w’itb whom he was at war. 'I'here was iilt(<gethor six of 
these interviews at Simla between the 13th aifd isth of May. 
The first interview which look place in the afternoon of the 13tb 
was the most prolonged one, and it looked as if Lord Reading 
would not release Mr. Gandhi out of the Viceregal Lodge at all 
that day. Anxious exjiectation prevailed throughout the station 
regarding the nature of the talk. Mr. Gandhi returned lato 
that night, and when the next day dawned it w^as announced 
that the interview was to be resumed at 10 30 A. M. No sooner 
w'as this over than the Mahatma was ovated by the Simla 
people, drawn in a rickshaw through the principal streets amidst 
cries of “Beta/ Badshah” (the “Uncrowned King”) to’ the 
AryaSamaj Mandir where an address was delivered by him to 
the jiurdah ladies who contributed substantially to the Tilak 
•''waraj Fund. 

(3ii the 15th a large meeting was held at *Td-gah” where 
both Messrs. Gar'dhi and Lajpat Kai delivered important 
speeches touching on the interviews. In the speeches that 
were delivered Mr. Gandhi said that he could not divulge the 
matters discussed at the interviews and the Lala warned Mr. 
Gandhi that the country was firm on tSwaraj and would not 
hear of any compromise. Pandit Malaviya was also present 
hut be could not take part in it owing to ill-health, except in 
one insitance when he called upon Lala Lajpat Rai to undergo 
“prayschitya” for having questioned the wisdom of the 
Mahatma and also asked latter not to yield on any matter of 
principle. This brought forth an explicit statement from the 
liala who after reiterating his previous conviction assured Mr. 
Gandhi that the country would back him to the fullest extent 
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in the demand for liomplete Swara but he, for his part, would 
not be with Gradhi if he yielded on any question of principle. 
This became th'e topic of discussion in some volatile circles 
wWe the impression gained ground that Gandhi was slowly 
giving way before the Viceroy. 

l%e Gandhi- Beading interview was again renewed on the 
16th and the 17th at Viceregal Lodge which was continuously 
surrounded by the simple villagers and unlettered peasants 
from far and near and who kept on crying "Mahatma 
Gandhi ki iai” The Viceroy also granted short interviews 
to Mr. Besant and Lala Ligpat Bai. Wednesday the 18th 
June there was great commotion at Simla for not only 
was Mr. Gandhi interviewed twice by the Viceroy, but 
also Pandit Malaviya was again asked to give advice. 
The Viceroy’s Executive Council met and considered, it was 
surmised, very important documents connected with Mr. 
Gandhi’s visit. It was believed that Mr. Gandhi was asked 
by the Viceroy to pretent a statement setting forth categori- 
cally the various demands of the Non-co-operators, so that he 
could discuss them before his Council that afternoon. Lord 
Beading, after taking the opinion of his Executive Councillors, 
it Iras believed called for the Pundit and then Gandhi late in 
the night and informed them that he would cable Home the 
contents of the documents with the opinion of bis Council and 
wait for their decision. It was also rumoured that Mahatma 
Gandhi would again be invited by the Viceroy to Simla 
after tha reply; of the British Cabinet had been received. 
There tras a strong rumour then afloat in Simla, that so far 
at least as the Punjab was concerned, all the remaining 
Martial Law prisoners with the excep'.ion of those who were 
arrested in the very act of arson and subh other offences, 
would be released forthwith, and that the pensions granted 
to Sir Michael O’Owyer and General Dyer would be 
withdrawn very shortly. 

'There was a veil of secrecy over the whole matter and for 
a- couple of months every sort of -wild suggestion was made 
in the pees. The Anglo-lndita organs were alahned lest the 
new Vieei^ would be trm>ped into a compromise with the 
"traitors," as they called Gandhi and bis party. Uplietions]- 
ists also began to look at askance and seme liite Mr. B. 
C. Pal openly threw suspicion Gandhi’s motives. 
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Bearding the aospicion that was thas raised all round 
Mt Gimdhi, writing in his paper Young India, in reply 
to the question why the author (rf Non co operation had 
waited on the Viceroy, said : “The world is curious to know 
what aiU us. H. E. the Viceroy represents a big world. His 
Excellency wanted to know why I with whom eo operation was 
an article of faith had non-co-operated. There must be some- 
thing wrong with the Government or me. Non-co-operation 
is directed not against men but against measures. It is not 
directed against Governors but against the system they ad- 
minister. I went to see Pundit Madan Mohan Malaviya and 
heard His Excellency would like to see me and hear my views 
and I did not require any persuasion to prompt me to ask for 
an interview. I gladly seized the opportunity ' of waiting on 
His Excellency and assuring him that ours was a religious 
movement designed to purge the Indian political life of cor- 
ruption. deceit, terrorism and the incubus of white superiority. 
The reader must not he too curious ; he must not believe the 
so-called reports in press. The veil must remain drawn over 
the details of the conversation between H. E. the Viceroy and 
myself. But I can assure him that 1 explained as fully as t 
know the three claims, the Ehilafat, the Punjab and Swaraj 
and gave him the genesis' of non-co-operation. His Excellency 
heard 'me patiently, courteously and attentively. He appeared 
to me to be anxious to. do only the right thing. We had a 
full discussion of the burning topics as between man and man. 
We discussed the question of non-violence and it appeared to 
me to be common cause between us. But beyond saying that 
we were able to understand each other I am unable to say that 
there was more in the interview.” 

The Ali Brothers’ Apologia. 

The immediate result of the interviews was that the 
public understood that something was coming. That something 
came on the 29th May in the shape of a public apology offered - 
by the AH Brothers in the following words : — 

‘Friends have drawn our attention to certain, speeches of 
ours which, in their opinion, have a tendency to incite to vio- 
lence. We desire to state that we never intended to incite to 
violence and we never imagined that any passages in our 
15 
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speeches were eapabls of bearing the ioton>r8tation pot upon 
them, but we recognise the force of oor friends’ argument and 
interpretation. We, therefore, sincerely feel eon? and express 
our regret for the unnecessary beat of some of the ]^assages in 
these, speeches" and we give our public assurance and promise 
to nil who may require it that so long as we are associated 
with the movement of non-co-operation, we shall not diractly 
nr indirectly advocate violence at present or -in the future nor 
create an atmosphere of preporadness' for vi<dence. Indeed,' we 
hold it contrary to the spirit. of non-violent non-eo operation 
to which we have pledged our word.” 

And next day, on May 30th, the Govt, of India issued 
a press communique saying that : “In view of the publication 
of these expressions of regret and promises for the future, the 
Government of India dosiro to make it kpown generally that 
they had decided on the 6tb May to prosecute Messrs. 
Mahomed A.li and Shaukat AH for certain speeches delivered 
in the United Provinces during the. last few months. These 
■speeches in the opinion of the Government of India were 
direct incitements to violence. The immediate bhiectof (he 
Government in determining to an force the law on the present 
occasioti was to prevent incitements to violence and to preseve 
orde^.* After the decision to which reference has been made 
was 'reached, it was urged on the Government that their 
immediate object could be obtained witBout recourse to the 
criminal courts. The Government consequently suspended 
further action, and in view of the statement now issued over 
the signatures of Messrs. Mahomed Ali and Shaukat Ali, have 
decided to refrain from instituting criminal proceedings against 
them in respect of these speeches so long as the solemn public 
undertaking contained in the statement issued to the press is 
' observed. Shobid the condition of this undertaking not be 
performed, the Government of India will, be at liberty to 
prosecute them for tbeir post speeches. It must not be inferred 
from the original deterniihation of tl^e Government to prose- 
, ci\,te for speeches inoitfog to violence that promoting dis- 
affection of a less^ violent eharacter is'not an offence against 
the law. Tha G[overnment of India jdesira to make it plain that 
they will enforce thp hiw relating to'^enoes against the State 
as and when they may . think fit against any persons who have 
committed breachee of it,” . 
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MAY mi] VlCEltOY at cuulmsfoud club 
The Vkeioy at the Chelmsford Club. 

OA May 30tb. Ijord Beading made an important pro- 
nouncement of his Government's policy at the Simla Chelms- 
ford Club dinner given in his honour by Mr. M. Shafi and 
attended by a large and influential section of Moderates and 
officials. In the course of bis speech His Excellency said : — 

“fbe first is the fundamental principle of tho British Rule 
in India. 1 suppose there is no one, (there is no section of 
tho British community, I am sure) who would dispute tho 
proposition that here in India there can be no trace and must 
be no trace of racial inequality. I say titat there cannot 
be and must never be humiliation under British Rule of any 
Indian because he is an Indian, and I would add one further 
proposition which I believe is as true as either of those to 
which I have given utterance aud which found support from 
you, that we British people in India and those also in our 
own country must realise that we have much suspicion to 
disperse, many misunderstandings to banish from amongst us, 
and that in truth the essence, to my mind, of co-operation 
between us and Indians is that we should convince them by 
our actions, which willbccord with our thoughts and intentions, 
that we honestly anjd sincerely mean what we have said 
with regard to India. It may not be accomplish^ in a day. 

I am so thoroughly satisfied from long experience and scmio 
knowledge of public affairs that it is only by the interchange 
of thought and by constant communion between members 
of different races existing under, the some Government and 
having precisely the same olgect in view, the welfare of India, 
that wo can arrive at satisfactory results. 

The Gandhi Interview 

"I have recently had an opportunity of testing the value 
of this interchange of thought, although 1 must admit that 
in the full, free and frank discussion that took place 
between Mr. Gandhi and myself, T cannot tell you dl that 
happened, yet the veil has been to some extent lifted 
and there is no secret as to how the interview came 
about.- Mr. Malaviya came to' see me and we had 
several interviews to my ptpflt and 1 hope also to bis, 
because I think two men cannot exchange ideas and discuss 
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problems without deriving some benefit to either side. lie 
left me with the impression .that he would like me to see 
Mr. Gandhi. Well, it did oceor to me that my address was 
not altogether, unknown, (prolonged laughter) but 1 informed 
Mr. Malaviya that if Mr. €Uedhi ap^ed to me for an inter- 
view I would readily grant it and 1 shoald be glad to bear 
his views. The consequence was that, in due course, Mr, 
Gandhi did apply and there was not only one interview Wt 
several interviews between ns. There win so fineness or 
manoeuvre about it ; it se.'med to be a plain and straight- 
forward arrangement for an interview. Here i^ain, I think, 
1 am not quite as free to tell you all that you might desire 
to know, (laughter), yet I will say that 1 am quite certuii 
that the result of these interviews produced at least this 
satisfactory result that I got to know Mr. Gandhi and he 
got to know me. The result may be somewhat vague and 
indefinite, yet it is not entirely so. The result of these discus- 
sions was that Mr. Mohammad Ali and Mr. Shaukat AH 
have issued a public pronouncement, expressing their sincere 
regret for certain speeches that they had made inciting to 
violence and have given a solemn public undertaking that they 
will not repeat these speeches or similar speeches, so long as, 
they remain associated with Mr. Gandhi. So far as the 
Government is concerned we achieved our immediate o bject 
which was to prevent incitement to violence. ..... I have 
had occasion once before to say that it almost always reacts 
with fatal effects upon those who are most innocent. We, as 
a Government, have a duty to perform. We have to protect 
those who may be thus led away and we therefore had 
determined to take steps in order to vindicate the law to 
maintain its authority and to prevent the recurrence of any 
further incitements to violence. Fortunately it has not been 
necessary to have recourse to the ordinary law of the laud, 
for the reason that we have now got the undertaking to 
which I have referred. I certainly shall assume that it is 
intended to keep that undertaking and that the expressions 
of regret are as sincere as their expressions seem to denote 
and so long as that undertaking is observed we need not 
fear that such speeches will recur, and provided the under- 
taking is observed,, they too may be sure that there will be up 
'prosecution /or them 
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Our PoUcy 

“We mean to carry out our duty, we mean to act uj* to 
our responsibility. Whatever happens, we shall pursue our 
way. we shall do what we think is right.— Even if wo do what 
is right, from some things that I have learnt and read, I am 
afraid we shall nevertheless be suspected of sinister and 
evil motives. 1 believe that the world has taught us that good 
purpose and good action must have their results and all we ask 
is that there should not be immediately a suspicion - that the 
)turpose and the motives are evil, even though the action may 
bo right, ever so right in itself. It is not, I think, a very 

exaggerated demand to make We believe that in 

the end we shells atisfy Indians and bring them to sympathetic 
co-operation and good will with us, working for that great 
purpose which lies before us, to lead India to that high destiny 
which is in store for it, when it becomes the partner in our 
Empire, when it has attained its full development and risen 
to those heights which the imagination of man, in my judg- 
ment, is as yet incapable of comprehending, when India shall 
have obtained that place among the Councils of the Empire 
which will enable her to exert her influence upon the councils 
of the world.” 

Gandhl'Readiiig Interview— -The Agreed Statement 

The matter, however, came to a close on July 30th after 
a great deal of excitement and acrimonious writing in the Press, 
by the issue of the following government statement agreed to 
by Mr. Gandhi on one side and the Viceroy on the other : — 

“His Excellency the Viceroy’s attention has been directed, 
and notably by Mr.. Gandhi, to various statements that have 
appeared and to inferences that have been drawn in the public 
pi ess relating to the eonvenations between His Excellency and 
Mr. Gsndbi coneertiing Mr.. Shaukat All and Mr. Mahomed 
Ali, aad which in some respects do not correctly represent the 
purport of these communications. Consequently the Viceroy 
authorises the publicatimi of the ftfllowing agreed statement, 
which briefly reinroduces the substance of these conversations: — 

“All the interviews between the Viceroy and Mr. Gandhi 
resulted from conversations between His Excellency and Pandit 
Malaviya, relating to conditions generally prevailing in India, 
His Excellency informed Pandit Malaviya of the Government’s 
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decision to oommeuce criminal proceedings agaitist Mr. Sbaukat 
Ali and Mr. Mahomed Ali for having made 8i>eeohes inciting 
to violence, and the diKussion turned upon the disturbances 
that might possibly ensue. Pandit Malaviya expressed tbe 
opinion that it would be of advantage for Ilis Excellency to 
meet Mr. Gandhi. His Excellency replied that he would be glad 
to see Mr. Gandhi and hear his views if he applied for an 
interview. 

"On tbe next day, Mr. Andrew’s saw His Excellency and 
suggested that His Excellency should see Mr. Gandhi. It should 
be observed that various important matters were discuss* 
ed dpring these conversations and that the proposed interview 
between His Excellency and Mr. Gandhi was intended to have 
reference to the situation generally. 

"His Excellency is, however, aware that Pandit Malaviya, 
in inviting Mr. Gandhi to Simla, did not refer to the 
contemplated proceedings against Mr. Shaukat Ali and Mr. 
Mahomed Ali. 

In due course Mr. Gandhi came to Simla at the request 
of Pandit Malaviya and Mr. Andrews, and asked for an inter- 
view with His Excellency which was immediately arranged. 

At the first interview no mention was made of tbe propos- 
ed prosecutions. The conversation related to tbe caures of 
the discontent in India. Upon the next occasion H|s Excellency 
stated that according to the Government reports responsible 
uon-co^perators had made speeches inciting to violence 
contrary to tbe doctrine advocated by Mr. Gandhi. 

"Mr. Gandhi repudiated incitement to violence on the part 
of any of the responsible non-co-operators, and said that if ho 
was satisfied that any of them had incited to violence he would 
publicly repudiate them and their teachings unless they with- 
drew statements that amounted to incitement to violence. 

"His Excellency mentioned tbe names of Mr. Shaukat Ali 
and Mr. Mahomed Ali, and promised to show Mr. Gandhi 
passes in their speeches which, in bis opinion, wore calculated 
to incite to violence; and when the passages were actually read 
to Mr^ Gandhi, he admitted that they were capable of bearing 
the interpretation His Exeellooey put upon them. He, however, 
asserted that he was convinced that it was not intended by Mr. 
Shaukat Ali and Mr. Mahraisd iUi to incite tbe audience to 
violence. 
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‘‘Mr. Gandhi added that be would see them as soon as he 
left Simla and advise them to express publicly their regrets for 
the unintentional incitement contained in the passages. 

“His Excellency thereupon asked whether, in view of the 
importance of the document, Mr. Gandhi would show him the 
draft of the statement he- intended to advice Mr. Shaukat Ali 
and Mr. Mahomed Ali to publish. 

“It was at this stage that the Viceroy said that it was 
proposed to institute criminal proceedings against Mr. Shaukat 
Ali and Mr. Mohamed Ali in respect of the<e passages, and 
that if Mr. Gandhi showed him the statement, and if it satisfied 
him from the standpoint of his Government, he would use his 
influence to prevent the institution of the prosecutions, for, the 
Viceroy said, the object of the Government would bo attained 
if the making of speeches of a violent character was in future 
prevented. 

“Mr. Gandhi readily agreed to show the statement. The 
draft statement was duly shown by Mr. Gandhi to His Excel- 
lency who pointed out that the introduction, of certain para- 
graphs gave the statement the appearance of a manifesto 
including that of the religious creed of Mr. Shaukat Ali and 
Mr. Mahomed Ali. The Viceroy observed further, that the 
statement was incomplete in so far as it did not contain a 
promise to refrain in the future from speeches inciting to 
violence. The Viceroy added that after publication of the 
statement Mr. Shaukat Ali and Mr. Mahomed Ali could give 
any explanation by means of speeches, providc<l they. did not 
infringe the law. Mr. Gandhi agreed to delete the paragraphs 
in question and add a passage to cover promises of future 
conduct. 

“His Excellency then informed Mr. Gandhi that if Mr. 
Shaukat Ali and Mr. Mahomed AH signed the statement as 
then altered by Mr. Gandhi, with the addition of the promise 
as to future ^conduct, steps would be taken to suspend the 
institution of proceedings and that no prosecution would take 
place so long as the promises given in the published statement 
were observed. But, if they were not observed, the Govern- 
ment remained free to take up prosecutions for the past 
speeches. The Viceroy added that in the event of the state- 
ment by Mr, Shaukat Ali and Mr. Mahomed Ali, and of the 
Government refraining in consequence from the prosecutions. 
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it would be necessary to issue a commanique explaining the 
attitude of the Government. There was, however, no desire 
to bargain. Mr. Gandhi even said that whether the prosecu* 
tions took plaee or not, he would be bound, after having seen 
the extracts, to advise his friends, for their own honour and 
that of the cause, to express publicly their regrets. 

“During the whole discussion His Excellency and Mr. 
Gandhi were actuated by the desire to prevent any untoward 
events that might result from the prosecutions, as also to pre- 
vent speeches inciting to violence. The Viceroy informed Mr. 
Gandhi that he might not be able to prevent the commencement 
of proceedings if the statement was not published with the least 
possible delay. There was already much discussion of the 
speeches, not only in India 1>ut also in the United Kingdom. 
Mr. Gandhi agreed that the statement should be published 
without delay Mr. Gandhi then left Simla, and some days after- 
wards telegraphed to His Excellency that Mr. Shaokat Ali and 
Mr. .Mahomed Ali had signed the statement, with an immaterial 
alteration and sent it to the press for publication. 

“The alteration was as follows; — The passage in Mr. 
Gandhi’s draft statement was: — “We desire to state that we 
never intended to incite to violence, but wo recognise* that 
certain passages in our speeches are capable of bearing the 
interpretation put upon them.’’ The passage substituted by 
Mr. Shaukat Ali was : — “We desire to state that we never 
intended to incite to violence and we never imagined that any 
passages in our speeches were capable of bearing the interpreta- 
tion put upon them, but we recognise the force of our friend’s 
arguments and interpretation.” 

“After the publication of the statement an official 
“communique” was issued by the Government. The terms of 
the "communique” were not actually settled until just before 
its issue, and Mr. Gandhi never saw it, although the substance 
of it as already indicated has been communicated to him. 

“The main part of the interviews between His Excellency 
and Mr. Gandhi consisted of conversations which ranged over 
the various causes of discontent in India, including the Puqisb 
disturbances, the KhilMat agitation, the Treaty of Sevres, and 
the general conditions of the people. Mr. Gandhi did not 
submit any scheme “Swand” to His Excellency neither was 
a scheme of “Swansg” diseussed at the interviews.” 
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The Apology end After 

Ae has been mentioned before, a split threatened the 
Gandhi camp over this matter of the interviews and the 
Ali Brothers’ apology. Feelings, and especially the Hindu- 
Moslem pact, seemed to be very much strained when the 
Anglo Iiidians press, following on the wake of the Viceroy at 
the Chelmsford Club, began to gloat over ibhe humiliation of 
the All’s, while the more radical of Gandhi’s followers inter- 
preted the Viceroy’s speech in the sense that the leader of 
iioirco operalion had been treating with the Governmont and 
had scoured a pardon for the Ali Brothers by inducing them 
to give a public apology. What made the affair so very galling 
was that whil^ the Ali Brothers remained free, the lesser 
lights, the ranlratid file of the non-co-operators were encour- 
aged to court arrest and imprisonment for speaking far less 
strongly. That Gandhi had for once capitulated before the 
seductive diplomacy of the Viceroy, there was no doubt, and 
the open charge was flung that in making the compromise as 
40 did, Gandhi bad given away the whole principle of non-co- 
o peratioii. To all such charges Gandhi wrote in reply in 
his paper as follows 

**Ab fioun as I saw the speeches, I stated, in order to prove the bona- 
fities of the Brothers and the entirely non-riolent character of the move- 
ment, that I would invite them to make a statement. There was no 

question of bargaining for their freedom I have given the same advice 

to all the accus^ and told them that if their speeches were violent they 

should certainly express regret It is not enough for a non-co- 

operator not to mean violence ; it is necessary that bis speech must not 
be capable of being interpreted to mean incitement to violence, must 
not be capable of a contrary interpretation by reasonable men. We must 
be above suspicion 

We must play the game, whether the Government reciprocate or not. 
Indecii I for oper tjo not expect the Government to play the game. It 
was when 1 came to the conclusio.i that there was no honour about the 
Government that I non-co-operated. Lord Beading may wish, does wish, 
to do right and justice. But he will not be permitted to. If the Govern- 
mont Were honourable, they would have set free all the prisoners as 
they decided not to prosecute the Ali Brothers. They would not have 
caught youths and put them in prison whilst they left Pandit Motital 
Nehru, the arch-ofEender, free. If the Government were honourable they 
would not countenance bogus Leagues of Peace. If the Government were 
honourable they would have long ago repented for their heinous deeds, 
even as we have for every crime committed by our people in Amritsar, 
Kasur, Viramgam, Ahmedahad, and recently in Malegaon. I entertain no 
false hopes or misgivings about tl^ Government. |f the Goyerinuept 
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were to-morrow to arrest the Ali Brothers, I iroulti still justify the 
apology. They have acted on the square and we muKt all do likewise. 
Indeed in as mitch as the Oovernmont.are still arresting people for dis- 
affection they are arresting the Ali Brothers. 

For me solitary eonfinement in a prison oell, without any breach on 
my part of the code of non-co-operation or private or public morals, will be 
freedom. For me the whole of India is a prison even as the master’s house 
is to bis slave. A slave to be tree must continuously rise against his slavery 
and be lacked up in his master’s cell for his re^Ition. The cell-door is 
the door to freedom. 1 feel no pity for those who are suffering hardships 
in the goals of the Government. Innocence under an evil Government 
must ever rejoice on the scaffold.” 

The Broach Khilafat Conference. 

Meanwhile Mr. Mahomed Ali himself was not silent. 
On June 2iid. in the course of his speech delivered as the 
pjesident of the Gujrat Provincial Ehilafat Conference held 
at Broach, ho refered at great length to the “apology” and 
said (hat he knew of no speech of his or of his brother 
ill which either had incited anyone to violence, nor did they 
know of any speech which they had undertaken not to repeat. 
^Unlike Government he had no personal prestige to maintain 
‘beyond the prestige of truth and they, could not sacrifice 
honesty and justice at the heathen alter of personal prestige. 
.He and his friends held that no personality was so important 
at that time of the nation’s peril that it could be permitted 
to jeopardiro the success of the great movement they were 
in ; that they could never dream of allowing personal pique 
to stand in the way of non-co-operation. 

Neither they nor anyone' else on their behalf had ever 
dreamt of bargaining with the Government and to talk of 
giving up their prosecution as if it were a quid pro quo, for 
their expression of regret to their own people is childish, but 
they would once more emphasise that, while their present 
policy coincided entirely with the creed of Mahatma Gandhi 
and those who like him believed in Abimsa alone for all time, 
their creed did not coincide with the Mahatma’s but also per- 
mitted the use of force in self-defence and certain circum- 
stances may make the use such force obligatory. 

It was their firm opinion based upon the experience of 
working the non-co-operation programme that the movement 
had taken deep root in the country and that it would be 
absplutely enough for aebievin|r their purpose, namely the 
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redress ol Khilafst and Puigab wrongs and the attainment of 
Swari^a, even during that year, and thej wore fully convinced 
that the success of their movement depended entirely upon 
the continuance of the spirit of non-violence among the people. 
Whilst, therefore, gladly reiterating their faithful adherence to 
the programme of non-violent non-co-operation, they must exert 
their right to take op arms against the enemies of Islam, 
should non-co operation be found to have failed and should 
Jehad be proclaimed in terms of the law of Islam. No follow- 
er of the faith could shirk his clear duty if it ever came to him, 
as it had come to the warriors Badu, of responding to the 
call of Jehad. In support of this view he then Quoted authentic 
passages from the Holy Quoran. 

Mussalmans and Ahimsr. 

It was not, he said, because Mahatma Gandhi had preached 
Ahinisa that the Brothers also peached it to Mussalmans, 
but because their prophets also had preached and practised 
it before they were permitted in the last extremity to un- 
sheath their sword in defence of Islam against its implacable 
foes. The teaching of Mahatma Gandhi was dear to them 
because in similar circumstances it had been the teaching of 
their Prophet, but should circumstances change, nobody know 
better than the Mahatma, and nobody honoured them more 
for it than be did, that they would follow their own faith 
and their own conscience. What they certainly considered 
mean and despicable beyond measure to do was to sail under 
false colours and make use of non-violent non-co-operation 
to create an atmosphere of preparedness for the use of vio- 
lence. If nothing else, the honour of Islam itself demanded 
from the brothers and those whom they could influence, 
a faithful and literal adherence to the ioint-programme of 
work by Hindus and Mussalmans and the followers of other 
faiths at two successive sessions of the Congress and initiated 
in the first instance by the Central Khilafat Committee itself. 
They trere glad that Government had abandoned the idea 
of prosecuting them for adherence to their faith, but they 
would have equally and gladly faced such a prosecution. 
What concerned them was the movement of non-co-operation 
and keeping faith with othet no- workers, not what Govern- 
ment emM tn dd or not to do. 
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The Karachi Khilafat Conference 

And again, at the famous Karachi Conference, held at a 
time of great national trumph and all-India rejoicing over 
the Tilak Swaraj fund (see posts), Mr. Mahomed Ali referred 
to bis famous apology in scathing terms of indictment of the 
honesty of the Goveriim' nt. The following is a detailed account 
of this now famous Conference — famous because it was 
here that the Brothers Ali first set the ball of non co-opera* 
tion rolling amongst the Indian Army and the Police, for 
which aet they were subsequently put to goal along with five 
other le^ng Moslems (see posts). 

The 8th Alblndia Khilafat Conference opened at Karachi 
on 8th July, .1921 and continued for 3 days. Some 5,000 
persona were present.. Very few came from outside Sind with 
the. exception of the Nationalist leaders. Mouivi Mobamed 
Sadiq, Chairman of the Reception Committee, in his speech 
gave a lengthy recital of the well-known Khilafat grievances. 
(See I. A. B. 1921). Mr. Mobamed Ali, the President, 
delivered a lengthy Prendental address generally criticising 
the GhHreramenb.. In the course of his speech, in reference to bis 
recent apology, he eaid : — 

**la the eyes of Cur enemies we are politically extinct 
to all intents and purposes I We have been represented 
by the SirCar that having apologised none is prepared to listen 
to us. But the wondw is that after my brother and mysell ' 
made the statement at Broach I went to Bombay and I was 
repeatedly asked to address which botrever I could not do 
oiring to other er^agementa. I was given a warm reception at 
Poona and also an address of welcome by the Municipalty of 
Belgaum. If more evidence wmre needed for our undisturbed 
puUie life, l^ndbis have given proof of it. If there ever were 
* doubt about it^ it no more exists now. 1 shall now refer to 
an- important matter and there is a deep secret in it. 1 shall 
begin and end with it. The degree Oovernment anxiety to 
malign us surpasses all. The cordial relations of unity betwMn 
Mahatms Qgodhi and ourselves are like a magie drug which 
eures idl diseases. The Seeretary of State for India and the 
Tieeroy hare admitted it ta the ; Montford Repmrt. Soata raae* 
'.tionary papers, like the ’'Daily Telegraph" and the ''I touiy 
Post", have repeatedly ebaraoteriaed the unity as as muonmit' 
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louB and unnatural alliance. Wonderful it ia that a unity 
between master and slave should be considered natural. Re- 
garding tbe so called statement, apology, or whatever you call 
it, 1 wish to that it was primarily meant <{or the public ; 
but if mention of individual names were permissible, 1 declare 
It was meant for Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya who enter- 
tained fears of an Afghan invasion. It was meant to set at 
rest the fears of the Pur.dit. But, as it would seem, it has 
unfortunately not succeeded. But we have discharged our 
du^y. The apology was only concerning violence in general, 
and not regarding any particular speeches. When copies of tiie 
speeches (comjfdained of) were asked for, they were refused. 
statement conttdned two things :{l) apology te you and iPundat 
Malaviya; (2) a declaration against violence unless the cooltraiy 
is decreed in clear terms. I have given up >carTying even a 
walking stick lest I should cause anxiety to Englishmen. The 
assurance that I have given is meant for idl those who fear 
violence. Public assurance is given to all who may require it. 
1 want you to understand that the apology Is meant for joa. 
We can never apologise to the Government 

“l have at .this moment in my bag a document regarding 
my statement which I wish were pubisbed before 1 leave Sind. I 
have no authority to make it public. The Viceroy at a dinner in 
the Chelmsford Club boasted of having humiliated os. But that 
was a speech at 12 o’ clock in tbe night ind the intonation was 
away in the morning. If the Viceroy does not agree to a joint 
announcement by Mahatma Gandhi and himself, the Mahatmaii 
would issue a separate statement and let tbe^ Viceroy then issue 
bis own. The world will give credence to each on its merits 
and 1 know tbe Indian people would believe Mahatma GUndhi 
more than the Viceroy.” 

It seems that it was in view of tbe last statement that 
Government opened correspondence with M. Gandhi the 
result of which was the issue of the ‘‘agreed statement” late 
in the month of July. 

Mr. Mahomed Ali then reviewed at some length the British 
policy in the blast. In concluding his speech he said that tbe 
matters to be dealt with by the Conference were delicate and 
required serious attention. He and his brother had pledged 
thimselves to remain nou-violont and to preach non violohcei 
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and they would respect that pledge in the face of all 
provocation. 

The (olloyring are the famous Karachi Resolutions 
on which the famous trial of the Ali Brothers was subse- 
quently held.— 

(1) This meeting of the All-India Khilafat Conference 
declares allegiance of the Muslim population to His Majesty 
the Sultan of Turkey, the Commander of the Faithful, and 
gives him an assurance that they would hot rest content 
until they had secured complete fulfilment of the Khilafat 
demands. 

(2) It records its sorrow at the death of Jan Mahomed 
who had led the Hijrat movement and sends its condolence to 
his family. 

(3) It further congratulates those workers in Sind who 
have undergone imprisonment in the cause of their religion and 
country and hopes that their efforts will meet with success. 

(4) This meeting of the All-India Khilafat Conference de- 
clares that so long as the demands of Indian Muslims regarding 
the integrity of the Khildfat and the preservation of the sanctity 
of Jazirut-uhArab and other holy places which are based upon 
their religious canons are not fulfilled, neither shall they rest in 
peace nor shall they leave it to the enemies of Islam ; that the 
entire provinces of Thrace and Smyrna shall form the indissolu- 
ble components of the territories of the Turkish Sultan as they 
used to be before the war, and in no part of them shall Mus- 
lims tolerate the influence and interference of Greek or any 
other Power. The Muslims shall never agree to the conditions 
the Allies wish to impose upon the Turkish Government, or on 
its military, naval and air forces, or in connection with the 
financial, economic or judicial administration, as that would 
tend to interfere with the complete independence of the Khila- 
fat and the Sultanate. This Conference calls upon local 
committees to make fresh declarations to the above effect so 
that no doubt be left as to the religious obligation of the 
Muslims. 

( 5 ) Whereas Mesopotamia contains holy places, such 
as. the burial places of the descendants of the Prophet 
and holy saints, and is in addition an integral part of ‘ 
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Jaisirat^-Arab, the uifloenoe, residence or entrance of 
non-Mdslim nationals without the authority of Islamio 
Powers is ' not permissible by religion, and in case a 
colonisation of the above chapter comes about, it would con- 
flict with, their holy Shariat. The Mussalmaris are convirced 
that the Armenians would take advantage of their nearness to 
the holy places and revive their old enmities towards Islam. 
This Conference therefore demands that the above country be 
immediately vacated. 

(6) The sixth resolution was to the eflfuct that it permits 
the Central Kbilafat Committees to send out emissaries to other 
Muslim countries to educate the people there, make them alive 
to thoir prosout position and promote the Islamic brotherhood 

The Army & Independence Resplution. 

That this meeting of the All India Khilafat Conference 
congratulates Gazi Mustafa Eamal Pasha and his Government 
on the courage and suffering they. have put up to save Islam 
and prays that they may be able to drive the foreigners 
out cf Turkish territory. It further declares unlawful for any 
faithful to serve ^rom to-day in the army or help or acquiesce 
in their recruitment. It further decides that -if the British 
Government directly or indirectly., openly or secretly, fights the 
'Angora Government, the Muslims of India will start civil 
disobedience and establish their complete independence at the 
ilext sessions of the Indian N.-ttional Congress to be held at 
Ahinedabad and hoist the flag of the Indian Republic. 

This meeting of the All-India Khilafat Conference calls 
upon all local Kbilafat Coiiimittecs to devise measures to abso- 
lutely stop drinking, within their districts, and congratulates the 
workers aiid volunteers, of places where the liquor traffic has 
diminisbed and further commends to them to put forth their 
best efforts to achiev e greater success. 

■(S) That this meeting of the All-India Kbilafat Confer- 
ence calls upon' all Provincial, District and Village Committees 
to put forth their last efforts to enlist a crore of Khilafat mem- 
bers 4 nd collect 40 lakhs of rupees to relieve the distress in 
Smyrna and .aid tlm' Muhajirin Relief Fund. 

(9) This Conference strongly appeals to the Pirs and 
^amindars of S}iid to take more interest iii the Khilafat move- 
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noent than they had done hitherto and requests the former to 
command their disciples to do the same. 

Other Resoittttor s 

This Conference strongly condemns the repression in- 
augurated by the Government of the Frontier Province in its 
various districts sueh as Kofaat and Bannu, its policy of impri- 
aoning Khilafat workers and organizers and refusing admission 
to the students of the Natioijal Muslim University for collec- 
tion of funds. 

This Conference congratulates Hirdar Sardul 8ingh 
Cavassieur of Ijahore on the great suffering he has 
patiently borne in the cause of bis religion and country and 
farther condemns the mischievous attempts of the Govern- 
ment to create disunion among the Sikh community. 

This Conference appeals to all people to take to the spinning- 
wheel and wear Khadder leaving the mill-made cloth for the 
use of the poor, while sending out their clothes, made out of 
foreign articles, for the use of sufferers in Smyrna. It appeals 
to them to carry out effectively this new step of the Non-co- 
operation programme, and secondly* appeals to women to 
discard foreign cloth and thus remove the cause of the 
nation’s poverty. 


[^rdar Sardnl Singh, head of the Akali Sikh movenient in the Punjab 
and a great religious Uadt-r of the Sikhs, was charged in Jane 1S^21 for 
sedition. As a non-co-operator he did not defend himself, though, as 
Pundit Malaviya said later on, a defence if taken would have exposed the 
false charge. The prosecution having failed to prove the main charge, 
the Sirdar voluntarily acknow* lodged it and in a long statement said that 
lie was being prosecuted for having led the Shiromaui Gurndwara 
Prabaothak Committee to accept non-co-operation w'bich offended the 
Government officials and particularly Sirdar Sunder Singh Majithia, 
the Indian Member of the Punjab Government wcH-known for his 
anti- Indian views, and this led to the raking up of very old and forgotten 
articles upon the wilfnl misinterpretation of, which he was hauled up« 
He was sentenced to 5 years’ transportation I] ' 
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y,. ^0 of .Jufj wM the fnpiAh pf fKlA NoMoimI 

lijofeing M » eroimiiis pieee <rf triopph ot^ade4 the eonetroor 
Uire efforta of the Coograas party in the wep of;l>ai)dipg op 
a fund oommehaurate with the jigootie work apdertaken on 
behalf of 30 erorea of the Indian people. Inaidte d party- 
l^ik of noB-eo-operatioa about which opintona diffei^t there 
#08 no doubt that Indian opinion in the maaa waa. .aolidly at 
the back of tbe Svmraj and Swaduhi outlook of the Congreaii 
and when on July 1st.. Mahatma Gandhi announced at a 
meeting of the Bombay Stock Exchange that the eolleetjona 
for the Tilak Swaraj Fund had exceeded 1 Cron Rupees 
there were thundering cheers in the city which and 
reverbarated throughout the country ae the meaaage waa 
caught up over the wires. Since the Bessrada meeting of tho 
Congreaa Committee in March last all efiforta had been conceo- 
txated on raising the fund, and Mahatma Gandhi, along with 
the great provincial leaders. Mr. G. B. Daa in Bengal, Ft. 
Motilal Nehru in the U. .P., Lala Lajpat Bai in the Punjab, 
and a host of other prominent Congresa-men, made incessant 
tours throughout the country, addressing huge gatherings, 
explaining the economic solution of the country, and colleet- 
ing funds for the Congress. The amount of work done by the 
Congresa-organiaationa throughout India during thia short 
penod . of 3 months sras unparalleled in the history of the 
Congress. The total collections amounted to Supees 1 Crora 
and 5 lae$ ; Bombay beading the list with 40 het, Bengal 25 
hcs, Gujrat and ^thiawar 16 lact, Punjab 6 laes, Madras 
4 C- P. and Berar, Maharastra and Behar each 3 loo, 
tj. P. two and half toes, Sind and Delhi each 2 iae$, and other 
provinces smaller amounta 

It was a phenomenal soeoeas, an eye openmr to the true 
sense of the country, a thing which could hardly be believed. 
Indeed, Pundit Malaviya, the great Indian Independent 
Liberal, thought only a few days biwk tiiat it would be pp 

16 
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unqualified sueoess to the credit of M. Gandhi if be 
could raiae eTcn half the amouit. And yet, inspite of the 
Government pouncbing upon the workers as seditiomsts and 
carrying on an active anti-non-co-operation campaign, hack- 
ed by the whole Anglo-Indian community and' the Moderates, 
Zamindars, Bajas and Princes, with oppression on one side 
and contumely on the other, Mahatma Gandhi raised the 
crore from the mau of the people. It was almost a miracle 
in Indian public life, and a great warning of things that were 
to come. The bulk, of the crore came from the poor middle* 
class people, who, under the trying economic conditions of 
the time, were living a barely hand to month existence. The 
merchants and traders also contributed liberally, and the 
wealthy and shrewd business-men broke altogether a. new 
ground. They knew t.ho nature of economic conditions, and 
having a more clear perception of coming events than the 
easy-going conservative Zamindars, hastened to contribute to a 
movement which promised to usboi in Swaraj. It was signifi- 
cant that the Parsis and Marwaris, the merchant princes of 
India, who rarely identify themselves with politics, now came 
forward and contributed large sums to the fund. From the 
Viceroy and provincial Governors down to the petty Govern- 
ment officers in the mofussil station, there was constant reitera- 
tion accompanied by the usual official frown that the Gandhi 
movement was calcula.'jd to bring anarchy in the land ; the 
fears of the wealthy were roused by the suggestion that they 
would be the first suiferers under Gandhi Swaraj and lurid 
stories were spread of the terrors of Bolshevism towards which 
the country was alleged to be drifting, and at the back 
of all this was the more effective and drastic measures of 
bureaucratic coercion, police intimidation and bullying. 

The next work to which Gandhi directed his attention 
was the complete boycott of foreign cloth. On June 30th 
he addressed eleven crowded public meetings at Bombay for 
making collection to the Tilak Swaraj fund and exhorted the 
audience to complete the boycott campaign as effectively by 
August next. All his great followers, Messrs Das, Nehru, 
Lajpat Rai, did the same in the provinces. A flush of success 
animated Congress- workers and a vigorous campaign for the 
boycott went on apace culminating in a huge bon-fire of foreign 
cloth all over India on August 1st, 1921, 
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Th4 AIMndia Congrew Committee 

On July 28feh the AIMndia Congress Committee met at 
Bombay to consider their next programme of work. Two 
handred and twenty-nine members of the Committee attended 
from all over India. The Committee sat for throe days during 
which there was an animated discussion and Bnally the resolu- 
tions given below were passed. 

Prominent among those who stood in opposition to some 
of the items were Pundit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Mr. V. J. 
Patel and a few Maharashtra delegates, including Mr. Kelker. 
All the important resolutions were moved by Mr. Gandhi who 
easily secured an overwhelming minority in spite of many 
amendments moved. About this time it was officially announced 
that the Prince of Wales was coming to India next winter 
and the Congress on behalf of the Indian people, decided to 
boycott him. 

In discussing the resolution concerning the boycott of the 
Prince of Wales’ visit, Pundit Malaviya opposing urged ihat 
the visit of Prince was merely a conventional one, and that he 
was not coming to strengthen the hands of the bureaucracy as 
was alleged. Mr. Mahomed Ali replying said that India was in 
no mood to receive the Prince, being in mourning. ICvan if the 
Prince came on a more conventional visit India did not want 
any boons even at the hands of the Prince of Wales. 

The resolution on the boycott of foreign cloth evoked a 
heated discussion and several amendments were moved, most 
of them being against the destruction of foreign cloth and its 
being sent out to Smyrna. Mr. Patel supported by Mr. Kelkar 
opposed the destruction of foreign cloth which he thought was 
valued roughly at hundred crores and which be described as 
national wealth, especially at a time when millions were either 
ill-clad or naked. 

Mr. Gandhi assured that the clause referring to the 
destruction of cloth did not apply to the cloth dealers but to 
the consumers only and alterations were made in the text of 
the resolution to that effect. Mr. Gandhi also modified the reso- 
lution adding words "as far as possible" to the charka schools. 
Pundit Malaviya moved a series of amendments suggesting the 
introduction of power-looms in addition to hand-looms and use 
of Swadeshi cloth in addition to Khaddar to help the production 
of Swadeshi cloth and elimination of mill monopoly. 
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To tbiB Pandit Motilal Nebra 'rotilied nying that tbe 
boycott of elotb was resorted to beeausa tbe use of eloth was 
universal, and therefore would entail saeriffee on everyone wbieli 
was a cardinal 4>oint in tbeir creed of national purification. 
It was tbrougb tbe ruin of her testile indnatiy .tliat India baa 
been brought to her present degraded position. He laid stress 
on the necessity of developing the spirit of self-reliance. 

On the second day of the meeting, on 29tb July, Mr. 
Patol at tbe start raised a point of order which was hotly 
discussed for hours together demanding a ruling from, the 
President whether. the All-India Congress Committee could 
inaugurate civil disobedience not sanctioned by the last session 
of tbe Congress. The President declared that the constitution 
provided that the AllTndia Congress Committee could initiate 
any. policy as it had all tbe powera of the Indian National 
Congress when not in session. Members from Aligarh and 
U. P. who wanted to start civil disobedience at once opposed 
the first part of this resolution, and suggested that reference to 
Aligarh be deleted as it would prejudice tbe case of the accused 
then undergoing trial. 

Another amendment keenly discussed related to that part 
of the resolution which emphasised that the way to freedom lay 
through voluntary suffering and through imprisonment with- 
out defence. The opposition had tbe support of Pt. Malaviya. 
Members from Maharastra led by Mr. Kelkar, and from Nagpur 
(C. P.) led by Mr. Abhyankar, were for a modifying clause to 
include those who went to jail after defending themselves. 
The case of Lokamanya Tilak who bad to defend himself when 
prosecuted was cited in support of tbe amendment. Mr. 
Abhyankar said that the Mahatma was a philosopher and wanted 
all men to be philosophers. He was for practicability, and as 
the movement was not*;for classes but for the masses, who alone 
would secure Swiiraj, ho emphasised that the movement 
should have a touch of practicability. Members should think 
not of tall poppies who, like tbe Mahatma, were avoided by 
Gk>vernment, but of pioorer men in the movement. 

Next day, July 30th, was taken up' with delegating 
powers to the Working Committee. Mr. Gandhi moved that 
all powers of the All-India Congress Committee be delegated 
to the Working Committee.' There was a very keen and 
bitter opposition to this resolution, many members expressing 
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their opiaion that the All-India Congress Committee would 
be taking a suicidal step in snrrenderirg all powers to a small 
body. Three amendments were moved to the proposition. Mr. 
Patel moved that if the decisions arrived at by the Working 
Committee were not unanimous no action be .taken on the 
resolution passed and the matter be referred to the All India 
Congress 'Committee. . Another amendment was moved by 
Mr. Jeswani from Sind asking for provision that a resolution 
failing to be passed by a four-fifths mtgority be held in 
abeyance and referred back to the* All-India Congress Com* 
mittee. A third amendment was moved giving specific 
powers to the Working Committee to be used by it. 

Mr. Gandhi modified his proposition and put in the words 
*‘th^ the Working Committee would use powers of the All- 
India Congress Committee in urgent matters only ” The first 
and third amendments were withdrawn and the second 
was lost. A resolution was then moved to the effect that the 
remaining matters on the agenda be disposed of by the Work- 
ing Committee. Pundit Rambhuj Dutt strongly opposed this, 
saying that some resolutions were either against the Working 
Committee or made personal charges against important 
members of the Committee. The President assured them 
that in such matters no final decision was likely to be arrived 
at and that the Working Committee would in such cases 
send its ‘ recommendation for decision to the All-India 
Congress Committee, and the resolution was then carried by a 
majority. 


The Resolutions as finally passed. 

Resolution No- 1 — On Boycott of the Prince. 

In tile event of the Dritish Government perristing in bringing to 
India His Boyal Highness the Prince of Wales inspite of the growing 
nnrest and discontent by reason of the failnrc of Government to respond 
to - popular will, the All-India Congress Committee is of opinion that it 
is the dnty of everyone, in terms and in virtue of the Non-co-opeiation 
resolntion passed at the Special Session of the Congress in September 
li)20 at Calcutta and reaflSrmed at the ordinary Session in De l »jmbe t 
1920 at Nagpnr, to refrain from participating in or asaisting any welcome 
to His Boyal Highness or any functions organized officially or otherwise 
in connection with his visit. 

While the All-India Congress Committee considers it its painful 
duty to tender the above advice to the people, it dmires to plaoe on record 
its opinion that India bears no sort of if) -feeling against the person •( 
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His Koyal Highncm, and that this advioc 5b feendercd became the Commit- 
tee regards the |>ro|M>8ed visit ns a political move and calculated tp give 
strength an 1 support to a system of Government that has resulted in 
a breach of faith with the . Mnssalmans of India and atrocious injmtice 
to the people of' India, as during the Martial Law days in imu in the 
Punjab, and a system that is designed to keep India as long as possible 
from her birthright of Swaraj ' 


Resolution No. 2 — On Chaika & Swadeshi 

(a) The All-India Congress Committee desires to tender its con- 
gratulations to the nation upon the fulfilment of the resolution 
arrived at Bezwada to collect one crorc of rupees for the All-India Tilak 
Memorial Swaraj Fund, and in this connection specially tenders its warm 
congratulations to the generous citizens of Bombay without whose 
response the resolution seemed to i>e impossible of fulfilment. 

(b) In order to be able to attain Swaraj and to secure the redress 
of the Ehilafat and the Punjab wrongs during the current year, the All- 
India Congress Committee desires that all Congress organisations and 
those who sympathise with the national aspirations should concentrate 
their attention upon attaining complete boycott of foreign cloth by the 
30th of September next and manufacture of Ehadilar by stimulating 
hand-spinning and hand- weaving, and to this end the All-l^ia Congress 
Committee advises that all persons belonging to the Congress shall discard 
the use of foreign cloth as from the Ist day of August next, and advises 
all CemgresB organisations 

(1) to use all national institutions as far as possible for band-spin- 
ning and hand- weaving ; 

(2) to introduce spinning-wheels into the homes which do not yet 
possess them ; 

(3) in every district to take a census of weavers and to induce them 
by offering facilities to discard the use of foreign yarn and to use as far 
as possible hand-spnn yarn and otherwise to use Indian mill-spno yarn ; 

(4) to imlnce by special enconragrment weavers who have given up 
their calling to return to it ; 

(5) to 'take n census of cotton carders and .to induce them to prepare 
cards for spinning ; 

(6) to open depots for the supply of Ehaddar, spinning wheels, band- 
looms and all accessories required for spinning and weaving ; 

i. collect foreign cloth from consumers for destruction or use 

ontsiae India at their option ; 

K All-India Congress Committee invites the mill-agents and 

rowtio lacy of the great spinning and weaving companies in Bombay, 
Wjejgbig and elsewhere to support the national effort by regulating 
their mannfactnros BO as to bear a proportion to the wages 
m and other expenditure and so as to be within the reach 

Of sue- purest, and trusts that in no case will they raise the price beyond 
the prevailing rates. ^ 

wu® AjUidia Congress Committee uiviccs the importers of 
imign cloth am yarn to cooperate with the nation by immediately 
sapping all foreign orders and by endeavouring to dis|)oic of their sto^ 
at far as pos«»iblc outside India. ® » 
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Resolutioii No« 3— On Temperance WoA 

Hie All- India Congrees Committee notes with deep satisfaction the 
growth of public opinion and the campaign against the use and sale of 
intoxicating liquors or drugs by means of peacefully picketing shops 
licensed for the purpose of selling such liquors or drugs, and notes with 
concern the undue and improper interference commenced by the GoTcrn- 
ment in various parts of the country with the recognised right of the 
public to weair weak members from temptations to visit such shops, and 
desires it to be understood that, in the event of such interference with 
the peaceful exercise of the said right being persisted in, the Committee 
will be prepared to recommend the continuance of picketing in disregard 
of such interference and . advises the Working Committee to investigate 
cases of interference and authorised disregard thereof, whenever and wher- 
ever it may be considered desirable and in the interests of the movement. 

The All-India Congress Committee congratulates the Thana District 
Board for its resolution on picketing and the determination to continue 
it and calls upon other Local Boards and MuuicipalitieB in India immedi- 
ately to follow the splendid lead of that Board. 

The All-India Congress Committee appeals to the keepers of ihops 
for the sale of intoxicating liquors or drugs to recognize, the growing 
force of acute public opinion against the continnauce cf such tra^ and 
to respond to the wish of the nation by immediately discontinuing it» 

Resolution No. 4 — On Repression & Civil Disobedience 

The All-India Congress Committee deplores the excesses committed 
by crowds at Malegaon and recently by some people in parts of tho olty 
of Aligarh, even though under grave provocation, and advises Congress 
organisations to inculcate among the people the importance of obse^lng 
the spirit of. complete non-violence as an indispensable part of Non- 
co-operation, and whilst condemning those isolate instances of popnlax 
violence the Committee desires to congratnlate the people of India upon 
their having exercised complete self-restraint notwithstanding ginve 
provocation given by the local authorities as in Dharwar, Matiari, 
Guntur, Chirala, Perala, Eeiala, North-West Frontier Province, Eeo- 
jhar and elsewhere. 

The All-India Congress Committee tenders its sympathy and congra- 
tulations to the families of those who have lost theil lives by the un- 
provoked tire opened upon them by the local authorities at several 
places and congratulates all those brave and innocent ottizena who 
have been wounded or are suffering imprisonment, and records its deep 
appredatioii of the fact that in the majority of oases the patriots 
went to jail without offering any defenoe whatsoever. 

The All- India Congress Committee is of option that the way to 
freedom lies- only through voluntary suffering and therefore through 
iaiprisonment of innocent men and women without defence or bail. 

The AU-lfidia Congress Committee regards repression going on in 
ammral parts eff the country, and the serious and wide-spread repression 
going on in the United Frovinoes^ as a sign of the near approach of 
fmOddsa, and therefore hopes that the people in the provinces eoneemod 
iHQ not he frightened or demoralised, and that willing workers will 



UB ALL-IN DU VONQl^m OQMMiftMN ^wimMUM 

ooiM for«Md io ^ the pliM at OwA 4iiM irMieMMVmanl tateMU 
«a tb^-part tow ^^.P* be 

The All-In 4 i* CongNM Cowptttaer hw teiw. A the l ewa n -. 
able dertte of wwkwe ia the .Oolteii .r^aotiaoee. aad other parte to taka 
epoiTil diaebediehoe ia oomrer to Ae sepKeeiee awaearee of lioeal 
uOrioaiaeate. aad hat alee tahea .aote of the laet that tbeadaiiati* 
tistiod ia the North>Weit Uteatko .Fvovtaoe hat erea prohibited 
(ha eatrjr iato Aat Proriaoe of the wewheie of tho Froatier laqahf 
OoBiaittw appointed" bjr the Geatsnl -KhWafat Committee to eaqaire 
iatetoe oatngee alleged to haw been owAtitted hj tbe loeal offieiala 
in Baaooi but erith a. view to eneoru greateo OtaWitj <d non>Tioleat 
atetoepbere thtoaghoaii India and, in order to teat tbe meatue of inflneaee. 

bjr the Oongrees oter the people aad farther, in order to retain 
oa the part of the nation an atmotphwe free ftom ferment aeeewaijr 
tor the proper and airift proeeeatiaa of Swadeehi, the AlMndia Con* 
gagp Committee ie of opinion that dell Aeobediamca ahouhl bo poatr 
poernddU after the completion of the. pfOgraame referred to ia the 
reiOlotion on Swadeahi, after which the ' Committee will not bseitate, 
if neoeuarjr, to reoommend a conraeof ddL diaebedienoe.ewn tboaf^ 
it might haw to bis adopted hp a Special . Seaaioa of the Congtew ; pro* 
dded, however, that it ia opwi to anp rrbrince or place to adopt cIt^ 
diwhdience rabjeot to the previona approval of the Working Committea 
obtatoed within the conatitntion thhongh the Frovincial Congrcaa Com* 
mittee oeneerned. ' 

Other Roao hOi o n a 

5 The AU*Iadia Congrew Committee hereby aathoriaea the Woifciag 
Committee to take all anoh. action aa maybe neoeaaarjr to give dfbet 
to tbe resotationa of the Congrew and of -the All'lndia Congrew Com* 
mittee and to deal with all mattera . vfiA wbidi tbe AlI*Ihdia Congreaa 
Committee ia embowered to deal and wbidi may ariw wbilat Aia Com* 
mittee ia not Bitting and which may reqnim urgent attention. 

8 The AlMndia Congrew Committee ealla upon the people of the 
pfovincea and diatricta which have not yet carriM ont Aeir fnll quota 
of all the itema in the Beawada programme to complete the aame ae 
^ly aa poWible irieepective of the Nation having oompletod tbe pro* 
pamme aa a whole. 

7 That the foltowing teaolntion paaaed at a pnblie meeting of eitima 
of Bombay held on the 86 th AprU IPSbmldet the anaphwi'of the Central 
Khilafat Committee of India be reeoiidtod > 

“la view of the loot that Ae deetiny of : the 11001116 of India ia tW 
evitably lidmd wiA that of the aeighbonring Adatie Nationa and 
Poweie, Aia public meeting of the Hnaialmnna of Bombay reqneata' 
the AU'lndia Congrew Committee to promote feeUnga of ainlA mad 
ooncttd with nelfd^bonring Statea, and wiA a view to eetabl*di mntnal 

K iwill and ^apathy, toformdote a clear mad definite ioe^fn pol|cp 
In^;'* 

Beaelvisd tether that the gndeBil admowledgmentn of thn diW 
India Congrew ComndUte be eemmnhfcatul to Hr. Flektlmllr ^ 
Cfaairmah of tbe aaM medUiWf and tetbe Oeatnil Rhllaliit Cdnwtflehdr 
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lodiA tor inviting th«- attention of the All* India Congrera Committee to a 
matter of enoh importance and that the Working Oommittee be adoed to 
frame a statement of snch polio/ for presenting the same aO the nest 
meeting of the All-lmlia Congress Committee for its consideratioa. 

8. This Committee appoints Mr. Umar Sob^ni of Bomba/ to act as 
Joint Treasnr^ in the absence of Seth Cfaotani. 

8. Ibe following members constitnte the Working Committee 
PBS8ioifiST*-(l) Bj. C. Vijiaraghavaebariar 

K-OPiricio Qbnebal Smcbetabics— (2) P. Hotilal Kehru. (S) Dr. 
M. A. Ant^ari. (4) 6j. C. Bajagopalachai;iac 

Ttt;tiASi7BRnR— (5) Seth Jamiialat Bajjaj, (6) Mr. Umar Sobani. 
BtBCTKn*-[7] Mahatma Gandhi. [8] Lata La]pat Rai. [9] Sj. 

C. H, Das. (JO) I!. Mahomed All. (11) Sj. N. C. KcJkar. 09) M. 
A}mal Khan. (18) 8j. K. Yenkatappah. (14) Sj. Bajeudra Prasad^ [16] 
Sj. V, J. Patel. 

10. In the event of a vacancy ocemring in the Working Committee 
the Secretaries shall take steps with all prssible despatch tc fill in the 
vacancy by asking for nomination and votes by correspondence ]iro>rided 
that the work of the Committee shall not in any way be stopped or 
affected by reason of snch vacancy. 

IJ, • That the Working Committee be antborised to deal with the. 
accounts and fondsofthe Pniijab Sob-Committee appointed on the 8th 
Jane 19l9 and take such other steps as may be necessary to wind np the 
affairs of that 8ub-Committet\ 


The Holocaust of British Cloth 

Immediately the work of ' the Congress Committee wu 
over a great move was made by the nonroo-operatore to eolleet 
as much discarded Manchester and foreign cloth as poesiUe te 
make e huge bonBre of them. The enthusiasm in the eity rau 
very high for the whole week and meeting after meedng was 
held, attended by thousands, in which the cloth-boycott waa 
strongly inoulosted. As a fitting close to the labours of the 
OoDgrem Committee, it waa decided to celebrate the event 
bgr sooh a gveud spectacular demonstration as will oatoh 
fto imagination the people and burn into them the sinfulnesc 
oi icHrgign cloth. 

On' iliiiy filet there was a tremendous c^thering of some 2 

to A. kmidMd thousaud people to sntnese the great holooanit. 
ne pile of ^reign eloth collected was nmged in an anoraaona 
about a mile in diameter and imne fi feat high. All 
foraten clothing, brom licb Iwocadee aod dlk sorfs 
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to tofo hats, coats, neckties and collars, were thrown into 
piloi AU the^ prominent provincial leaders who had gone to 
Bomb^ for the Congress meeting were present, and also a few 
hundreds of ladies. M. Gandhi came in the evening and 
at once applied a lighted tiaatch, and the fire leaped up and 
went, round the circle in a few minutes, and in about a couple 
of hour the huge pile worth some crores of rupees was burnt 
to ashes ! Similar bonfires blazed in several other towns. 

Writing in his paper “IToung India” on this insensate 
waste when millions were going half-naked M. Gandhi 
said : — 


Why Burnt 

<*Critic8 have overwhelmed me with their rebuke regarding the burn* 
ing of foreign cloth. After having considered every argument advanced 
against it, 1 cannot help saying that destructiou is the b:*st method of 
dealing with foreign cloth. The Provincial Congress Committee has 
left it optional to the givers to choose between destruction and despatch 
to Smyrna or elsewhere. The discussion of the question ^^herefore lacks 
the importance it would have bad if destruction had been the only 
method prescribed for dealing with foreign clothes. The propriety of 
destruction depends upon the intensity of one’s belief in the necessity of 
discarding foreign cloth. Just as a converted teototaler will not band 
the contents of bis wine-cellar to a needy neighbour, so would a votary of 
Swadeshi. It he f^ls as keenly as the tec-totaler he will refuse to give to 
tlie poor the contents of bis wardrobe. I hold that the wearing of foreign 
cloth in India is almost as bad as drinking. I am not sure that it it not 
even worse than drinking in some respects. For the last hundred and 
irfty years India has been importing foreign Cloth at the expense of her 
great cottage industry, its spinning. As Mr. Romesb Chandra Dutt 
has pointed out in his study of the history of the deliberately plaimcil 
destruction of the spinning and weaving indnstrles of India, Bihar 
which was once one of the richest provinces of India was redn<M to 
poverty by the systematic and cruel destruction of bir floorisbing indus- 
try of spinning and weaving. If we only realised the magnitude of the 
injury done by the East India Company and of the sin committed by 
ns in yielding to the persecution of the Company’s Qnmastas or the 
temptations put in ohr way, we would hang on?' heads in shame. Our 
great National Industry would not have perished, our women wonld not 
have been forced to labour on public roads. Millions of our people 
would not have been obliged to remain a i>art of the year in enforced 
iilleiie8i.if we could have retained Swadeshi. In my humble npinion 
cloth which revives snoh bladt memories and is a mark of our shame and 
degradation is fit Only to be destroyed. It .certainly cannot be glwen 
to the poor. We should have much greater regard for their feelihgl 
and their national ouitnve than to think that we serve them bv 
them what to us is a mark of our slaverv. Should not fmiia’s pAw 
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haTe a senie of patriotism ? Should they not have feelings about dignity 
and self*respect in the same manner as we have 7 I would not have the 
meanest of us remain without a spirit of true patriotism. Just as we 
would or at least ought to recoil with horror from giving them rotten 
food or food we will not eat, so should we feci about giving them foreign 
cloth. A moment’s thought would also show that much of the fineries 
we are throwing away are perfectly useless for the poor. Of what use 
can the dirty hats and caps stinking with our perspiration be to them, 
or the rich silk serfs and the finest muslins that arc being given up? 
They had no value except for the wearers who loved these things. They 
cannot clothe the famine-stricken. The things that are really useful 
to them are very few indeed. But I do not base my argument for destruc- 
tion upon the uselessness of the clothing discardeil. My argument goes 
much deeper, if only because it is based upon a sentiment on which alone 
the noblest in us is and can be reared. Why should an Knglishmsn 
resent an insult to a tattered flag. But he does, and rightly thinks 
that he must. What harm is there in gaining a million by concealing 
my faith for a moment ? But 1 may not for the kingdom of the world. 
For exactly similar reasons we may not use foreign cloth for the poor 
in India. And it is after all making a convenience of an act of renun- 
ciation to send cloth thus discarded even to Smyrna or elsewhere abroad. 
But the moral objection to the despatch abroad is certainly not so strong 
as to its use at home.” 


The Tilak Anniversary Day 

August Ist. was celebrated everywhere in India as the 
anniversary of the great Lokmanya Bal Gangadhar Tilak a 
death. The biggest demonstration was that at Bombay, 
where several lakhs of people gathered on the sea-beach 
to hear M. Gandhi speak on the occasion. So great, 
however, was the rush that the meeting bad to be abandoned 
•after M. Gandhi had spoken only a few words. The though^ 
less crowd in its zeal to see and hear the Mahatma pressed 
forward so heavily that there was danger of the dais and its 
occupants being thrown into the sea. The nddress 
Gandhi wanted to deliver was to the effect that foreign cloth 
was a pollution which had to be removed, preferably by 
burning. The sea-beaoh on which they were assembled was 
the same one on which the great Tilak was cremated, y o 
must acquire this sita,^ said he, *wbere we cremated the remains 
of Lokmanya. Here, out of his ashes arose the fire of non-co- 
operation. It was on the Ist. of August last, that non*w- 
operation was inaugurated, and it was in Parel where the 
fire blazed the day before that the nation had begun the final 
itiige in its march to Swaraj by purging its sin.’ 



The Coming Visit of the Prince 

From demonstrations of cloth-boycott non-co operation 
activity soon spread into an active campaign of boycott, of 
the Prince of Wales. From sometime previous official arrange- 
ments were being made in secret to bring the Prince in 
India. The Princess Indian tour, postponed in the previous 
cold-weather, was being delayed owing to importunate differ- 
ences of opinion amongst his welhwishers in England, but 
as the prestige of the Crown must be maintained it was 
decided to have the Prince in India in November 1921, and 
a press communique issued in July 27th. gave the tour- pro- 
gramme of the coming Boyal visit. Indian opinion was 
never consulted by the Government before this momentous 
decision was taken, fraught, as future events proved, 
with inevitable consequences. Under official inspiration the 
.Bombay and Calcutta Corporations passed resolutions for 
presentation of addresses inspite of popular opposition. But 
nowhere was the bursting of the bauble so sensational 
as at Calcutta and Lahore. The Lahore Municipal Com- 
mittee held a meeting on the 16th. August and. resolved 
by a majority that “they are determined not to accord 
to His Royal Highness any welcome whatever or incut 
any expense in this behalf or take part in any official 
functions in his honour^. It was in Calcutta, however, where 
the Moderates were supposed to bo in a majority, that an 
attempt was . made to show up a popular welcome of the 
Prince. On the 4th. of August the Sheriff of Calcutta invited 
people to a public meeting at Dal.houoie Institute, to be 
presided over by the Governor on the 26th. at which the recep- 
tion to be accorded to the Prince was to be discussed. Imme- 
diately the challenge was taken up by Mr C. R. Das and other 
prominent non-co-operators, and on the 2 let and 23**d. meetings 
were held when the people were exhorted to muster strong 
to the Sheriff’s meeting and give expression to their opinion. 

The Sheriff’s Meeting at Calcutta 

Accordingly on the 24th. August people began to go to the 
D«dbousie Institute, the place where it was aonounoed that thei 
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Sheriff of CSsIcatta would convene the pnblie meeting in 
connection with the reception to be accorded to the Prince 
of Wales. At 12*30 the door of the Institnte was opened and 
within half an hour the hall was full. As the day advanced 
the number of the audience increased. But there was no 
sign of the Sheriff, or of the Governor who was to preside nor 
any one of the signatories of the requisition. 

Eventually Mr. C. B. Das came and was at once 
voted to the chair.' He said that as the Shenff did not turn 
up they were determined to hold this meeting of the citiaens 
of Calcutta there at the very place and time fixed by 
the Sheriff. All of them knew what resolution was adop- 
ted by the All- India Congress Committee regarding tha 
visit of the Prince of Wales to India. It was decided by 
that body that they could not accord a reception to the Prince 
of 'Wales. That was tha advice given by the All-India Con- 
gress Committee, the only representative body of India, and 
they were all bound to obey the decision of such a body. They 
had no complaint against the British. Their complaint was 
against the system of Government. They had declared non- 
violent war against that form of Government which did not 
recognise them as men and which was killing their national 
life. This bureaucratic administration was their enemy and 
the Prince was coming hero to strengthen this form of 
Government. It was the du'y of every true Indian not to 
welcome him, whoever be be — whether he be tb) King or the 
Prince — who would come here to make the bureaucracy 
strong. They must obey the mandate of the Congress, no 
matter what sacrifice they would have to make, for it. 

It bad been said, continued Mr. Das, that the Hindus 
and the Mabomedans were bound by their religion to welcome 
the Prince as he was their guest. But, asked Mr. Das, 
who had invited the Prince 1 It was those who were fn 
charge of the Government. So the Prince was not the 
guest of the people of India but of the Government 
of IiMia. If the people had a free voice in the matter they 
would have told the Prince : "Please do not come to India as 
we are dying here;” They were loyal to the Throne, they 
were loyal to the King, they were loyal to the Prince, but 
they could not be loyal to the people who were in charge of 
the Goveroment of this country which was eatiog into the 
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vitali of their national life. After a few more epeecbee the 
following resolution was passed : — 

“That in view of the resolution passed by the All-India 
Ooi^ress Committee, this meeting of the citizens of Calcutta, as 
convened by the Sheriff of Calcutta, resolves that no reception 
should be accorded to the Prince of Wales on the occauon 
of his visit here.” 

Meanwhile, afraid to meet the non-co-operators, the 
VMue of the Sheriff’s meeting was, without public notice, altered 
from the Dalhousie Institute to the. Town Hall. Elaborate pre* 
cautions were taken at the Town Hall by the authorities to 
piwveot any non-co-operators getting admission to the meeting. 
European and Indian police armed with lathis guarded the ap- 
proaidwai, while near the portico were Indian armed police and 
a detadment of the Gurkha military police. 

The Sheriff, then opened the meeting. Lord Ronaldshay 
the president delivered a short speech, the Chief Justice 
Sir Lancelot Sanderson moved the resolution according 
a hearty welcome to the Pdnee, and Sir Surendra nath Banetji 
and other eminent titled nobility gave speeches. Rajas and 
Maharajas gave Uieir hearty support and finally a Committee 
was appointed with the Governor as the chairman to carry 
out the resolution. 

Inspite of the police cordon shutting Out the people from 
this meeting, many men collected to see what they called the 
'purdah party’ at work ; the crowd gradually increased until 
there were, fully a thousand persons present. When the 
meeting cookmenoed the crowd surged on to the roadway op 
to the barrier and began a regular fusilade of cat-calls, howl- 
ing, shouting and jeering. The Indian speakers were specially 
singled out for this form of annoyance, especially the veteran 
leader. Sir Surendra Nath Baneiji. So hostile was the 
demoiutration in' the case of Sir Surendra Nath that it was 
fully three or four minutes before he could say a single word 
and the whole of his remarks were so punctuated by inteiropr 
tiras that it was hardly possible for those close by to bear him. 
Sp great was the noise that many speakers wisely decided to 
funuilly second the resdutions entrusted to them instead^, of 
Attempting to speak, ibi a result of the confusion the meetiug. 
was out sh<wti lasMog- about minutes. While the EuropMU 

speakers treated the iuterrupHons with good honoured 
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tlta lodifto speakars resented it and strongly eon- 
demitad *die aotimi of lite non<oo-operators. 

CoBunenting on this Indioroas piece of bosiness, the 
A, B. Pairika, the premier Indian paper of Calouttoi 
homoBronsly said : — 

**Siiiee the Battle of the Spars, in whick the historian tells 
as the FVeneh did not make ose of any weapon of warfare but 
simply used their spurs at the side of their horses to take 
them precipitately away from the battlefield, no snoh flight 
as was witnessed in Caloatta on Wednesday afternoon was 
ever seen, heard of, or recorded. Fancy, Bajae, Maharajas, 
Knights, Bai Bahadars, Khan Bahadurs with the Governor at 
their head were seen rushing towards the Town Hidl not once 
turning towards the Oalhousie Institute where the great publie 
meeting on the invitation of the Sheriff was to be held ! Not 
a shot was fired, not a blow struck, but the spurs were used, 
to take the gallant warriors to the obscurity of the Purdak 
ill the Town Hall, which was guarded by Gurkhas and the 
police. We have before this beard of co-operators’ meeting, 
converted into a meeting of non-co operators, but never in 
the annals of poblio meetings in this country has one beard 
of the organisers of a meeting not venturing at all to assert for 
one moment their claim to hold the meeting against those who 
would supplant them. It was a case of abject surrender and a 
confession, as clear as any confession can be, that the organisers 
of the Sheriff’s meeting had absolutely no claim to accord a 
reception to the Prince in the name of the citizens of Calcutta, 
The whole incident shows that the citizens of Calcutta are 
at the back of the AlMndia Congress Committee and not of 
the notabilities who are anxious to carry out the mandate 
of the bureaucracy in the matter. The notabilities should 
have known it before they asked the Sheriff to call a publie 
meeting. ^ They should have known that they were a 
microscopic minority who had not the. faintest claim to speak 
on Iwhalf of the public. By their action they have not merely 
made themselves ridiculous, but have made matters unpleasant 
for 'the Prince. They should have, instead of celling a publie 
foeeting, called a meeting of the friends and admirers of the 
himaneraey. Why did not they do it f” 
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vitali of their national life. After a few more speeches the 
following resolution was passed : — 

‘*That in view oi the resoiution passed by the All-India 
Oongress Committee, this meeting of the citizens of Calcutta, as 
convened by the Sheriff of Calcutta, resolves that no reception 
should be accorded to the Prince of Wales on the occasion 
of his visit here.** 

Meanwhile, afraid to meet the non-cooperators, the 
venue of the Sheriffs meeting was, without public notice, altered 
from the Dalbousie Institute to the Town Hall. Elaborate pre* 
cautions were taken at the Town Hall by the authorities to 
prevent any non-co-operators getting admission to the meeting. 
European and Indian police armed with lathis guarded the ap- 
proaohes, while near the portico were Indian armed police and 
a detactoent of the Gurkha military police. 

The Sheriff, then opened the meeting, Lord Ronaldshay 
the president delivered « short speech, the Chief Justice 
Sir Lancelot Sanderson moved the resolution according 
a hearty welcome to the Prince, and Sir Surendra oath Baneiji 
and other eminent titled nobility gave speeches. Rajas and 
Maharajas gave their hearty support and finally a Committee 
was appointed with the Governor as the chairman to carry 
out the resolution. 

Inspite of the police cordon shutting but the people from 
this meeting, many men collected to see what they called the 
'purdah party’ at work ; the crowd gradually increased until 
there were, folly a thousand persons present. When the 
meeting corimenced the crowd surged on to the roadway up 
to the barrier smd began a regular fusilade of cat-calls, howl- 
ing, shooting and jeering. The Indian speakers were specialty 
singled out for this form of annoyance, especially the veteran 
leader. Sir Surendra Nath Baneiji* So hostile wm the 
demonstration in the case of Sir Surendra Nath that it was 
folly three or four minutes before he could say a single word 
and the whole of his remarks were so punctuated by inteirop.-, 
tkNM that it was hardly possible for those close by to hear him. 
Sp great was the noise that many speakers wisely decided to 
fpi^ly second the resolutions entrusted to them instead pf 
a^empting to speak. As a result of the confusion the meeting 
was out dmrt, Iroting about forty minutes. While the European 
sj^kers tr^ed the interruptions with good humoured 
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oQBtemfli, tin Indian speaknn resented it and strongly eon* 
deamed tin action of ^e non*oo*operators. 

CSaBunenting on this ludieroas piece of bnsiness, the 
Am JS, Potriha, the premier Indian paper of Calenttai 
humooronsly said : — 

*^inee the Battle of the Spurs, in which the historiaii tells 
ns the French did not make use of any weapctn of warfare hut 
simply used their spurs at the side of their horses to take 
them precipitately away from the hattlefield, no such flight 
as was witnessed in Calcutta on Wednesday afternoon was 
ever seen, heard of, or recorded. Fancy, Baias, Msharaj»*i 
Knights, Bai Bahadurs, Khan Bahadurs with the Governor at 
their head were seen rushing towards the Town Hall once 
turning towards the Dalhousie Institute where the great public, 
meeting on the invitation of the Sheriff was to be held ! Not 
a shot was fired, not a blow struck, but the spurs were used, 
to take the gallant warriors to the obscurity of the Purdah 
ill the Town Hall, which was guarded by Gurkhas and the 
police. We have before this beard of co*operstors’ meeting 
converted into a meeting of non*co operatore, but never in 
the annals of public meetings in this country has one beard 
of the organisers of a meeting not venturing at all to assert for 
one moment their claim to ^old the meeting against those who 
would supplant them. It was a case of abject surrender and a 
confession, as clear as any confession can be, that the organisers 
of the Sheriffs meeting bad absolutely no claim to accord a 
reception to the Priiioe in the name of the citizens of Calcutta, 
The whole incident shows that the citizens of Calcutta are 
at the back of the All-India Congress Committee and not of 
the notabilities who are anxious to carry out the mandate 
of the bureaucracy in the matter. The notabilities should 
have known it before they asked the Sheriff to call a publie 
meeting. They should have known that they were a 
microscopie minority who bad not the. faintest claim to speak 
on Iwhalf of the public. By their action they have not merely 
made themselves ridiculous, but have made matters un^easant 
for 'the Prince. They should have, instead of calling apnUie 
foeetiog, called a meeting of the friends and admirers of the 
hipnieaneraoy. Why did not they do it I” 



The U. P. Liberal Conference 

So far there was no other oountor-propaganda to stem 
the rising tide of the N*C*0 campaign. Except the harass* 
ments of the Police and the vexations interference of govern- 
ment officials, which rather helped than checked the success 
of the Congress propaganda, the Moderates were almost silent 
to a man. The Bengal and Bombay Tjihersis earned the 
reputation of not moving except for profit while the 
Besantites of Madras contented themselves with newspaper 
quibbling. The U. P. liiberals, however, more zealous of 
political principles than their party friends elsewhere, sent a 
deputation under Rai Bahadur Anand Swarup to the Viceroy 
at Simla on the 7th July 1921 to present a belated address 
of welcome. The Viceroy in reply made a long and important 
pronouncement. The Punjab wrongs was to him a closed' 
chapter ; — “mistakes have been admitted, regrets have been 
expressed, and the moving appeal was made to forgive and 
forget” — what more 1 As regards repression in the land, 
His Excellenoy said : “Yon advocate a steadfast endeavour 
by Government and their officers to substitute justice 
for prestige, but justice cannot be substituted for prestige, 
for the prestige of Government must depend for its existence 
upon justice which is the foundation of the influence and 
authority of Government.” The Viceroy did not repeat 
this time bis pet refrain of racial eqaality as be did in bis 
Chelmsford Clnb speech (p. 227), . probably In view of the 
glaring Khoreal case which was agitating Assam at this 
time. It . is eorious that the more the Viceroy uttered his 
platitude of racial equality the more was the lie given direct 
to it. Early in the year a British Major at Sialkot travelling 
with his wife loUhout ticket, and thus himself cheating the 
Bailway company, forcibly entered a compartment occupied 
by some Indians and forced them to leave the compartment 
all to himself and his wife 1 And now another ease cropped 
up at Agra where one Lt. - House was prosei^t^ for baying^ 
forced some Indian First Class passengers to leave the emnparbs 
ment foir him, threatened a^ otherwise intimidated them 
with a revolver, and was consequently fined by the Court. 
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On August 6th an important Conference of the U. P. 
Liberafii was held at Lucknow with Muiishi Narayan Pr. 
Asthaiiaas the President. Both Mr. A. P. Sen, the Chair*- 
man, and Mr. Asthana made strong comments on the policy 
of the Govt, in matters of racial distinction and mentioned 
the Khoreal shooting case as an instance. In this case a 
European planter of Assam shot at the father of a coolie girl 
whom he wanted for his lust, but in the trial the European 
jury acquitted him. The case created considerable sensation 
at the time, and though the great majority of Indians took 
these thing as the inevitable consequence of the system of 
administration with which they were attempting strenuously 
to non-co operate, to the Liberals they offered a good field for 
the exercise of their constitutional methods of co operative 
exorcism of the blight of racial ascendency. Mr. Asthana 
said that such cases of deliberate insult to Indians by young 
Englishmen were productive of more racial hatred than the 
preachings of non-co-operation, and the remedy lay with English- 
men themselves. 

The following is a summary of the proceedings and 
resolutions of this important Conference : — 

Pt. Gukarnath Misra moved the conference’s disapproval of the 
Non-co operation movement as injurious to the best interests of the country 
and the oomlem nation of acts of violence coiniiiitted by the people in 
sooio places. 

Paudit Gokarnatb also moved a resoluiiou pointing out the necessity 
of iutrodnciiig the principle of responsibility in the Central Govt, and 
make, the provinces whoily autonomous alter the term of the present 
council. 

A resolution suggesting the appointment of a committee of officials 
and non-officials to enquire into the Aligarh riots and the oondnet of the 
police in that connection was adopted on the motion of Pandit Hiidya- 
naih Kunzru who alluded to the oouhiciing nature of th. reports of the 
incident, the officials bolding that there was an organised attempt to 
attack Government servants ami loot Government property, and the non- 
officials alleging that the police was not actuated by the desire to main- 
tain peace and order but to nave revenge ou the people. 

A resolution expressing strong disapproval of the policy of repression 
adopted by the Government as evicienoed by the extensive and indiscrimi- 
nate exercise of the powers under Sections 144 and 107, Criminal P. Code 
and other preventive provisions of law was also passed. 

Pandit krishaa Prasad Kane of the Servants of ladia Society moved 
a resolution aboat the Panjab grievances and saki that nnlM tboee 
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grieTanoes weie redr^Med ihete would l>e discontent in the covntr^^ 
What was considered a Kttled fact bjr Lord Morlej was set aside and the 
same conUl be done in the case of the Punjab when H. B. H. The Prince 
of Wales came to India. The appeal of fi. B. H. The Dahed Con* 
naught to forget the incident would be unacceptable, and unless the liberal 
party obtained redress for the Punjab it was no use their opposing non«co* 
operation. 

Uao llahadnr Ananda Swamp moved a resolution urging that the 
control of the services should be vesteeb more largely in the local 
Government. 

Mr. A. P. Sen moved a resolution supporting the Swadeshi move- 
ment, and in his speech, while exhorting them to take to Swadeshi he 
condemned the spectacular demonstration of industrial patriotism in the 
boycott and burning of foreign clothes at a time when the country had 
not even half the output of clothes to meet its demand. 

Hon. Mr. G. Y. Chintamani, the U. P. Qovt. Minister, in supporting 
the resolution spoke of Government's deep interest in the development of 
Swadeshi industries and mentioned the steps taken by Government to 
at^hieve that end. After condemning the boycott on economic grounds he 
said that the Liberal party was keenly alive to the developments of Indian 
industry and that even the official Liberal had come to support that 
resolution. 

Besolntions insisting on equality of treatment for Indian settlers 
in the Colonies, protesting against the anti^Indian agitation in Kenya 
Colony and welcoming the deputation of Hon. Mr. Bastri, Konjin and 
Corbett to Fiji were also passed. 

On the motion of llajor Ban jit Singh supported by Dr. R. K. Tamlon 
a resolution urging separation into civil and military, of the Indian 
Medical Service, and protesting against the action of the British Medical 
Council in declaring Indian Medical graduates unfit for registration 
in the United Kingdom in view of maternity training was uIm passed. 

Lengthy resolutions urging reduction in the military expenditure- 
and Indianisation of the higher grades of Indian Army were adopted. 

Several resolutions put from the chair included suggestions for the 
immediate repeal of the repressive laws, protest against the proposal to 
further increase the salaries of Imperial Services, and requeit to the Local 
Government to take early steps to bring about total prohibition of wine 
by introduction of local option and other suitable measures. 

Resolutions urging the Government of India to amend as early as 
possible the Criminal Procedure Code so as to abolish the distinction 
between Indians and Europeans, that members of the Indian Territorial 
Force should enjoy the same designation and sta* ns as the Indian Auxilli- 
ary Force and that members of University Corps should receive tbe same 
training as the members of offloera’ Training Corps at British univmities 
were also put from the chair. Resolutions strongly urging the Goverfi- 
ment M His Majesty to suitably revise the Turkish Treaty suggesting 
that the criminal branch of the juilicial service should be placed directly 
under the control of High Court were abo passed. 



The Munidons Case Scandal 

^Mrly in August 1921 a publie soandal of fsr-reaobiiig 
siguifioMce, ezporiog tbe. inner workings of the bureauoratie 
eonelare, oame to light and kept the ooontry» espeoially the 
great merohantile interests, oonrolsod for a length of time. 
It revealed the sense of justice that the bureaucrat enjoys 
in doing the ordinary work of administration — the justice 
which high officials from the Viceroy downwards never failed 
to put forth as the foundation of the Government in India. 

The facts of the case are as follows. — 

Four persons were accused in the court of the Chief 
Presidency Magistrate, Calcutta, of conspiring to cheat the 
Government of India over the supply during war time of wire 
rope of the value of about 1 '5 lakh of rupees. Their names 
are Bai Bahadur Sukhlal Karnani, a great hanker, Mr. J. C. 
Bannerji, a well-known architect and contractor, Mr. Waite, 
a former Controller of Munitions, and a high Govt, official, and 
Stringer, a subordinate official. 

The case created a sensarion at the time, and there 
were all sorts of bazar rumours of venality in high places. 
The Advocate General of Bengal along with Mr. Ross Alston 
of Allahabad and a host of Counsels was prosecuting on 
behalf of the Govt, of India, and money was spent like 
water on both sides to have the charge thrashed out in open 
court when many other mysteries which lay hidden under 
red-tape might have come to the public eye. 

On the other hand, oe^in civil claims had been made 
for about Bs 3 lakhs on account of the supply of monitions by 
Karnani against Govt. Sir Thomas Holland, tbe member of 
tbe Gk)vt. of India in charge of the monitions department 
seemed to bo very greatly annoyed* at this ci%'il claim, and 
when pressed by many people influential in public and business 
to withdraw the criminal charge, he expressed the view that 
Govt, would not consider the withdrawal so long as Karnani 
continued to threaten the civil suit. Accordingly the whole 
job was finished when Karnani unconditionally withdrew the 
civil claim and in return Sir Thomas Holland sent instructions 
to withdraw the criminal proceedings. 
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Accordingly on the 5th of Aognst 1921 thh Advocate 
General withdrew the charges not only against KarnA^ni but also 
against Baonerji. In withdrawing the ease» however, i^he Advo- 
cate General detailed the charges at great length, and said with 
great emphasis that he could prove the charge to the hilt and 
there was no donbt of the guilt of the- accused but, said he ; — 

"f am instructed by the Government of .India to say that 
the Government of India hod been informed from various sources 
that if the prosecution of Karnani and Bannerji were proceeded 
with, widespread commercial and industrial interests would be 
seriously affected by reason of the association of Karnani and 
Banneiji with various business concerns, many of a Swadeshi 
character. Influenced by that consideration- the Government 
bad come to the conclusion that in the interests of the public 
it was not advisable to pro-^eed with the prosecution against 
them. The Government considered that it was preferable that 
Sukhlal and Banneiji, though guilty, should escape punish- 
ment rather than that a largo number of innocent persons 
should suffer loss.” 

And \fr. Boy, the defence Counsel, in reply said : 

“I wish to say just one word. I rejoice at the decision 
which the Government of India has taken and I desire to thank 
Sir Thomas Holland in particular. It is a great act of justice how- 
ever tardily done. I don’t piind mentioning it to-day that since 
last Friday I have been thanking the learned Advocate-General 
in my heart for the worthy position which he has taken up in this 
matter, and I would have thanked him in open Court to-day 
had he not been persuaded to make an ungracious statement of 
fact. It is a perfectly farcical statement. The Advocate General 
said that he mentioned those facts in order that the Court and 
public may know. He gave a solemn undertaking that he could 
prove the facts here and now. I have no hesitatidn in giving 
my assurance that 1 could disprove every single fact he men- 
tioned and prove the complete innocence of the accused. The 
public will know and judge between the learned Advocate- 
General's undertaking and my assurance, and I have no doubt 
what they will think about this cose. I had anticipated a ter- 
mination like this. From the moment I looked into the brief, 
I knew that there could ber but one end to it. I felt persuad- 
ed- that if I conld get.tbe Government of India to look into the 
facts of this case, there will be an end of it. You will remom- 
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boTi Sir, that I made a prediction in this Court some few 
weeks ago, that this ease will never come on for hearing. I 
will make another, prediction to day. Fai Bahadur Sukhlal 
Karnani has enjoyed the confidence of His Majesty the King 
and Queen-Mother. Mr. J. C. Banneiji was spoken of in tho 
highest terms by the GU>vemo^ of a Province. The services of 
these two gentlemen to the State are great and numerous. The 
time is net distant when both of them will again enjoy the 
confidenoe of the Gk>veromeot in a more generous measure.” 

These astounding statements in open court, prostituting 
the spirit of justice which the Viceroy had been ever uplauding 
since he landed, made the public agape in wonder. Soon a storm 
of protest was raised. The European Associations, the Chambers 
of Commerce and other influential public and commercial bodies 
made- strong representations to the Viceroy. The whole Press 
of India, both European and Indian, and the public at laq;e, 
condemned the proceedings in unmeasured language. Such* 
plenary indulgence of laiv-breaking, though not rare in high 
places, especially where racial distinctions operated, exhibited 
in open court, meant only an avowal of the degraded principle 
of ‘‘one law for the poor and another lor the rich”, and had 
never been made before by any responsible oflicer of the Crown. 

The Advocate-General said that the withdrawal was made 
under insttuctions from the ‘‘Govt, of India”. This use of the 
words ‘Govt, of India”, to preface a decision and an explana- 
tion, which has never before been presented to a court of law, 
naturally suggested that the Viceroy himself — no other than 
the ex-Lord-Chief Justice of England, had given the permission. 
A few days later, however, the Viceroy caused it to be known 
that he was never consulted ! It appeared that it was Sir 
Thomas Holland who was “the Govt, of India” here ; that 
grave decisions were made by the departments without the 
Viceroy knowing them till they were unalterable settled facts ! 

Inspite of the great agitation raised Government did not 
open its mouth till on August 1 6th questions were asked by 
Cols. Ashley and Burn in Parliament on the matter, and 
the Secretary qf State in reply said that the Viceroy was not 
consulted in the matter and, farther, he circulated a statement 
which he had received from the Government of India. This 
statesMnt contained the following passages the glaring untruth 
of whioh still further roused feelings in India. 
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"As the i'esuit of the prosecution there were serious with* 
drswals of deposits in the Kernsni Bank which endangered its 
stability. Sir Thomas Holland received information at Calcutta 
that if the prosecution was continued the Bank would fail and 
it would involve the ruin of more than 120 industrial concerns 
which Karnani financed. Before thatl there had already been 
public agitation of which the implication was that the Govern- 
ment in prosecuting these persona designed to destroy the 
credit of a new industrial Bank actively engaged in financing 
Indian industries. There was danger of a great intensification 
of the agitation so as to cause racial ill-feeling if in con- 
sequence of the continuance of the case several industrial 
concerns had collapsed as seemed to be certain to result. 

*'Besides this, although the Government’s legal advisers con- 
sidered the case for the prosecution sound and the evidence trust- 
worthy, they also pointed out that the accused would be commit- 
ted for trial to the High Court, that the trial would not be 
finished for many months and that it was doubtful whether a jury 
in a complicated case of this character would convict. It is 
certain that the defence would have made a point with the 
jury of the public benefaction made by Karnani during the war. 

"Thus, on the one hand, a conviction would seHously 
affect one section of the public, while, on the other hand, a 
long trial followed by failure to secure a conviction from the 
jury would have similar disastrous results and would appear 
to justify the feeling of bitterness and intensify it and give 
rise to attacks on the Government on the ground that public 
funds had been unnecessarily wasted in the prosecution. 

Sir Thomas Holland, for these reasons, thought it wisest 
to withdraw the prosecution. Before reaching the decision, 
bo bad consulted the members of the Government already 
familiar with the facts, but not the Viceroy who states that 
be would not have consented to the case being withdrawn 
upon the ground stated by the Advocate-General." 

In a communique issued on the 38th August the Viceroy 
emphatically repudiated the grounds given by the Advocate 
General for the withdrawal, and though the fact of the with- 
drawal was irrevocable, he strongly condemned the action of 
Sir Thomas in not cdnsulting him. Excuse, however, was 
found for Sir Thomas by recognising that he was too over- 
worked to find time, though it was not denied that he used to 
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find a good deal of time to consult the D. I. G. of Poliee to 
whom the care was entrusted. Once more the term “error of judg* 
ment” was used to keep up bureaucratic prestige. The comma* 
nique further repudiated the doctrine that where proof is believ* 
ed to exist of palpable fraud Govt, would save the accused where 
his conviction would involve commercial dislocation ; and also 
that the assertion of guilt of one against whom a charge is being 
withdrawn was entirely contrary to the spirit of justice. 

As said the 7'imes of India, Bombay : — 

“The position at the moment is this. The public funds 
have been cheated of Rs. 1,49,000. The Government's Law 
officers can prove the case up to the hilt. The Government 
have withdrawn the case. Their action has been condemned 
by the Viceroy, an cx-Lord Chief Justice of England, by 
nearly the whole Press of India, by the public at large, and 
by the resolutions of nomerous Chambers of Commerce and 
other organisations. Questions are beginning to be asked 
in the House of Commons. The Government have just issued 
a statement which contains neither new or convincing argu* 
ments, nor the least sign of repentance or of the intention 
of doing anything to satisfy the demand for justice that has 
arisen throughout the country. And yet something must be 
done ; this stain upon the admininistration of justice in India 
cannot be allowed to remain. It must be wiped away. Is it 
to be said that justice in this country is for sale ? That it 
can be bought by a profitter’s public benefactions during the 
“war”? That if a man knows how to pay the price directly 
asked he can buy the right to cheat the people of lakhs of 
rupees ? That you have only to found a bank and finance a 
few businesses to become too important, too dangerous a man 
for the Government to tackle ? When the case was withdrawn 
the counsel for the defence crowed with joy. He said, “I 
have anticipated a termination like this from the moment I 
looked into my brief. 1 knew there could be but one end to 
it.” The innuendo of these remarks is obvious. It is now a 
question not so much of the guilt or innocence of the 
accused as of the guilt or innocence of the Government.” 

The “innocence” of the government and of its head was 
proved, not the guilt but the “error of judgment” of Sir Thomas 
was deplored, and soon after Sir Thomas resigned, his resigna- 
tion was accepted and the curtain drawn over the whole affair. 



The Moplah Outbreak 

On August 20tb. occurred the great Moplah outbreak in 
Malabar. The Moplabs are a race of sturdy, independent- 
minded, supremely religious Mabomedans, said to be descen* 
daiits of Arab traders and pirates who used to infest the 
Indian Ocean in early times, now inhabiting the bill and 
jungle tracts of Southern Malabar in the vicinity of Calicut. 
Their sturdy independence and stubborn resistance have 
made them ever a thorn by the side of the British 
and on many previous occasions they have broken out 
into riot. 

The riot of the 20tb August last gradually developed 
into an armed rebellion. For this Government laid the respon- 
sibility oh the non co-operators, . while the latter laid the 
blame on Government. Assuredly, these inflammable people 
had beard of Gandhi’s doctrine, bad their own domestic and 
economic trouble, and had exaggerated accounts of desecra- 
tion of the Hedai. Government repressed their activities, 
prevented their leaders, especially Mr. Yakub Hussan, from 
approaching them, as Government never believed in the 
gospel of non-violence of the non-co-operators. The 
repression and its percussion kept the ground ready for 
explosion. And when the explosion occurred Govt, proceeded 
to the spot with troops and the triangle and declared 
Martial Law. 

An official communique issued by the Madras Govt, stated 
that seditious speeches were made and seditious pamphlets 
circulated. More than that, bodies of so*called volunteers were 
formed, given a kind of uniform, and in some cases armed 
with swmrds.* The Government admitted that it took 
no steps against the volunteers. It intended to proceed 
against the agitators, but before anything was done the outbreak 
took place. The signal for this outbreak was an attempt 
made by the authorities to set the law in motion against some 
people alleged to be guilty of stdition. The facts in ^tml 
are as follows ; — 
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About the middle of August sgrerian trouble arose owing 
to the rich Zamindars of Nilambur making new disposition of 
their land. The Moplab tenants of Pookootor suffered great 
hardships. Privileges enjoyed fer generations are not easily 
given up, and the grant of melcharth by the sixth Tbiruinalpad 
of Nilambar naturally provoked the fanatic tenants. Biot broke 
out ill Nilambar. The district authorities naturally sided with 
the rich landlords and the poor tenants had no relief. Their 
troubled state made them fit subject for religious fanaticism, 
further roused by false stories of the Khilafat agitation and 
about M. Gandhi’s iion-co-operatioii. But the authorities 
followed repression and did not allow Khilafat and N-C-0 
leaders to proceed to Malabal-. Even the priests of the Moplahs 
were arrested, and mosques wore surrounded by the military 
and police to arrest the priests. On the fateful day, the 20th 
August, 1921, the district Magistrate with a party of the 
Leinster Regiment arrived at Tiruvangadi; surrounded the 
mosque, and arrested three Moplah divines on the allegation 
of their having excited the Moplahs. 

News of this soon spread. A crowd of 3,000 Moplahs came 
by train from Tanur to Prapanagadi and the regiment was at 
once sent to meet them. They were dispersed by fire. Another 
crowd had in the meanwhile collected at Tiruvangadi and 
demanded the priests back. They were met by Lewis gun 
and magazine fire. Here 2 British ofiScers were murdered, 
and the mob then looted the Railway station, cut the line, 
uprooted the rail, burnt fiailway buildings, levelled the 
embankment and demolished a few Railway culverts. In a 
couple of days Ernad Taluk rose in a state of armed rebellion 
and cut itself off on all sides from British territory, and the 
Moplahs declared a Khilafat Kingdom. Within the next few 
days 10,000 Moplahs raided Tirur, and created havoc in the' 
neighbourhood, setting fire to the Police station and the courts, 
plundering all arms and ammunition, and rooting up the rails. 
On the 21st the Nilambar palace was attacked; 13 people 
were slaughtered, the records of a century burnt, the pre* 
mises partly demolished and all furnitures broken. Regular 
looting, especially of treasuries and police stations, com* 
menced in Nilambar, Maitjeri, Malapuram, Tirur, Palghat 
and other plhoes. Several Europeans were killed. European 
planters were.driven out. Hindu houses and temples were 
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desecrated, blackmail levied and there were wild reports of 
Hindus being forcibly converted into tbe Moslem faith. On the 
25th. the Ernad treasury was looted and a cash of some 
Bs. 6i00,000' went into rebel bands. On tbe 26tb tbe “ battle 
of Pookutur ” was fought for five hours, the moplabs having 
placed themselves in trenches and armed with arms and 
ammunition looted by thorn previously. The engagement cost 
them 400 killed out of a mob of some 1,000 strong, while the 
British regiment sustained a few losses. Soon, however, British 
troops began to pour into Malabar and on August 26tb.. Martial 
Law was declared. And by the end of the month the situation 
was well in hand. On September 1st. Ali Mnsaliyar, the rebel 
leader of the Moplahs, surrendered with 40 men, and next 
day Knntikoya Thangal, another Moplab leader, was arrested. 
Gradually tbe rebellion was put down in nil the large stations, 
but the majority of Moplahs tied to the hills and jangles of 
Malabar from which they came out for occasional raids and 
continued to conduct a guerilla warfare. 

In the interior of Palghat and Mannarghat tbe rebels con- 
tinued their reign of terror, with pillage and arson committed 
everywhere, especially in East Ernad, where Kunhahmad Haji 
declared himself an independent sovereign. At Alanallur, near 
Mannarghat, a serious skirmish occurred between the rebel gang 
and the British troops. A Moplah conference was held in which 
a jehad was declared, and Hindus who did not actively help them 
were reported to have been forcibly cotiverted. The trouble 
raged on for months, tbe rebels raising their head again and 
again, as t-oon as marching columns of British troops had gone by. 

It is not yet possible to judge affairs of this period at 
Malabar at their proper value. As in the Punjab in 1919, 
things happened during the Martial Law period in Malabar 
which do no credit to tbe administration. One glaring instance 
of cruelty of the administration to which history rarely affords 
a parallel and by the side of which all tbe alleged misdeeds 
of the Moplahs appear trivial, leaked out in November 1921. 
This was the notorious Moplab train tragedy in which a 100 
prisoners were put in a closed and air-tight goods van and 
despatched by rail ; when the door was opened 66 was found 
dead and the rest on the point of dying. How many such 
blood-curdling inhumanities lie buried in the dark chapter of 
Malsbar history of this period, time alonc will show, 



The Arrest of the Ali Brothers 

Ever since the Afghan bogey was started (p. 206), with 
a view partly to discredit the activities of the Khilafat leaders, 
and partly to prepare public mind for the inevitable repression 
that must follow the aggressive movement of the Indian 
nationalists, the impending arrest of the Brothers Ali was 
looming large. The affairs in the Moplah territory wore 
handle enough for the Government to suppress the Khilafatist 
activities. Rumour was in the air that at Simla high 
oflScials were scanning the political speeches of the leaders 
to discover passages which could come under the ordinary 
criminal law of the land — for, application of extraordinary 
law was unthinkable in view of the abrogation of some of the 
obsolete and obnoxious repressive laws then in course of being 
repealed. Maulana Mahomed Ali along with M. Gandhi and 
their staff left Calcutta on the 13th. September to visit 
Malabar where they intended to pacify the rioters by preach- 
ing their creed of non violent non-co-operation. This was 
prevented, and on their way to Madras, Mr. Mahomed Ali was 
arrested in the train at Waltair on September 14th. 1921. At 
first the arrest was made upon a warrant issued by the District 
Magistrate of Vizagapatam to show cause why Mr. Ali shouhl 
not be bound over to keep the peace for one year under S. 107, 
108, Cr. P. Code. On the 17th, however, he was released and at 
once re arrested by the Bombay Police, who had by this time 
arrived with a warrant of arrest, and taken over to Karachi 
by a special train. For four days the nature of the charge 
for which the arrest was made was kept a secret, and in th<j 
meantime other arrests followed. Mr. Shaukat Ali was 
arrested at the Bombay Khilafat office, Dr. S, Kitchlew was 
arrested at Simla, and Pir Ghulam Majid at Sind. Moulvi 
Hasan Ahmed and Moulaiia Nisar Ahmed were also brought 
over to Karachi. And, as if to show that it was not a 
rounding up of the Khilafat loaders alone in pursuance of the 
eternal principle of divide et impera, Shri Sankaracharya, 
& Hindu divine of great eiuinence, was also arrested. In a 
press-note issued by the Bombay Govt, on the IGtli Septem- 
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ber ifc ^ras annoanced that the arrests were sanctiotied, with 
the concurrence of the Oovt. of India, for a resolution passed 
at the Karachi Khilafat Conference iii July last in which 
Moslem troops wQre alleged to have been seduced to leave 
the Army and the celebrated Ulemas’ Fatioa, since pros- 
cribed, were circulated amongst Moslem troops (see p. 286). 

1 leaving the great Moslem leader at Waltair, M. Gandhi, 
Mrs. Mahomed AH and party then proceeded by the same 
train to Madras where on arrival they were enthusias- 
tically cheered by tbe citizens and splendidly ovated. On 
the 15th. a large public meeting of Madras citizens was 
addressed by M. Gandhi who said that the arrest had come 
as a god-send, and implored every body to show his Btness by 
taking all repression with perfect calmness. Mrs. Mahomed Ali 
also addressed, the meeting and said that she had asked her 
husband to go happily to prison promising him to serve the 
country in his place. When the news of the arrest was flashed 
all over the country, perfect peace was observed everywhere ; 
there was not even tbe much practised hartal at' any place, 
and no commotion amongst the people in the mass. Mr. Gandhi 
was, of course, not allowed to proceed to Malabar. 

The arrests as such did not rouse public feeling, for 
it bad for some time past been anticipated that repression was 
coming. But what flred public feeling was the ground- of tbe 
arrest, viz, the Karachi resolution asking all Moslems on 
Koranic injunctions not to serve in the British Army as 
that would mean the taking of Moslem life which was haram in 
Islamic law. As said Pundit Motilal Nehru in a manifesto : — 
"the action of the Govt, in arresting tbe leaders was not due 
to a sudden ontburst of ill-foeling — it was but a necessary step 
to tbe policy they had been pursuing. At first sugared words, 
then empty concessions. That failing, threats were resorted 
to (the apology episode). And now they have decided to have 
a final throw, it is only tbe beginning of a renewed policy 
of repression.” This was borne oat by what happened in the 
Kerala province in the Madras where prominent Congress-men 
were arrested whose only complicity in the Malabar outbreak 
consisted in earnest and devoted attempts to lead the griev- 
ances of the people into a noii-violent channel. 

Public meetings were held almost ail over the country in 
all largo places where the Ali Brothers and the other loader! 
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were congratulated for their arrest, for suffering righteously in 
the cauae of their religion and country, and the self-same 
Faivm, was read and circulated by word of mouth. On Septem* 
her 20th the Punjab Khilafat Committee met at Lahore, 
joined by influential Sikh and Hindu citizens, where the 
Ulemas of the Punjab expressed the opinion that if Govt, 
could that day proscribe a Fatwa subscribed by 5QP Ulemas 
of all India, no wonder that some day means will be found 
and excuse invented to proscribe the Holy Koran itself. 
On the 2 let September the Central Khilafat Committee 
of India and the Jamiat-ul- Ulema met at Delhi under the 
presidency of Hakim Ajmal Khan, where, after a stormy debate, 
resolutions were passed for printing copies of the Fatwa anew 
for distribution broad-cast and calling upon every Ulema to 
announce to the country the religious injunctions of the Koran 
in regard to that matter from every pulpit and platform, and 
for repeating the Karachi resolution at every meeting to be 
held by them thereafter. 

The cue was at once taken up all over the country and 
the prosecution readily proved in the hands of the people a 
powerful weapon to seek the martyrdom of imprisonment for 
religious fatb. On 29th. September a huge meeting of Delhi 
citizens was held where the Karachi resolution was reiterated, 
‘all standing and repeating every word of the resolution,’ and 
extrao^is from the Fatwa regarding the service in the army were 
distributed broadcast. As a result, several arrests were made, 
and moik went to prison with religious zeal. Next day, another 
mass meeting \vas hold at Lucknow convened by the Oudh 
Khilafat Committee. The Chairman said that the command- 
ment contained in the resolution, stigmatised as criminal, 
would only mean that the reading of the Koran was held to 
be a crime which no Moslem could swallow, whatever the 
consequences. Then he read the full text of the resolution. At 
unco 10 thousand people sprang to their feet and repeated the 
whole word per word. So, too, at Cawnporc, Agra, Nagpur, 
and many other places, the same thing occurred. On October 
4th. 47 Congrossnen, including M. Gandhi and all the N-C-0 
leaders in the iron trank, issued the following manifesto express- 
ing both the Moslem and the non-moslem view of the matter 

“ In vic^v of tile prosecution of the .\H Brothers and others for the 
reasons stated in the Government of Bombay comraunique, dated the 
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]5th Beptember, 1921, we, the onderelgned, speaking in onr iadividiial 
capacity, desire to state that it is the inherent right of every one to 
express his opinion without restraint about the propriety of oitisens offer- 
ing their services to, or remaining in the employ of, the Government 
whether in the civil or the Military department. 

** We, the undersigned, state it as our opinion that it is contrary to 
national dignity for any Indian to serve as a civilian, and more especially 
as a soldier, under a system of Government which has brought about 
India’s economic, moral and political degi^adation and which has us^ the 
soldigry and the police for repressing national aspirations, as, for instance, 
at the time of the Bowlatt Act agitation, and which has used the soldiera 
for crushing the liberty of the Arabs, the Egyptians, the Turks, and other 
nations who have done no harm to India. 

We are also of opinion that it is the duty of every Indian soldier 
and civilian to sever his connection with the Government and find some 
other means o( livelihood. 

Similarly, at the first session of the Behar Khilafat con- 
ference held at Arrah on the 4tb. October, with Maulana Shah 
Bedruddin as president, Hindu and Moslem religious heads 
joined bands in condemning the proscription of the fatwa and 
many Hindu Sanyasis vowed to work for the Khilafat. The 
Karachi resolution was put and the whole audience to a man 
stood up and repeated it word by word. 

The Congress Committee Resolution. 

On October 5tb. an important meeting of the Working 
Committee of the Congress was hold in Bombay and the 
following resolutions were passed : — 

‘•Trie Working Committee congratulates the Ali Brothers and 
com p'iuions upon their prosecution, and bavin^j: considered the Karach. 
Khilafat Conference resolution regarding military service under Govern- 
ment. the Working Committee is of opinion that the resolution virtually 
rc-aff;tins the principle laid down by the Calcutta Special Congress and 
the Nagpur Congress last year, that it is contrary to national dignity and 
national interest for any Indian to engage or remain in Government 
stir vice in any capacity whatsoever. The Working Committee has 
been only deferred from calling out the soldiers and civilians in the 
name of the Congress because the Congress is not yet ready to support 
those Government servants who may leave Government service and who 
may not bs able themselves to find means of livelihood. The Committee, 
however, is of opinion that in pursuance of the spirit of the Congress 
N. 0. 0. resolution, it is the clear duty of every Government employee, 
whetlier soldier or civilian, who can support himself without Congress 
assistance, to leave such service. The Committee draws the atten- 
tion of all Indian soldiers and police to the fact that carding and 
hand* veaving afford them, by undergoing training for a brief period, 
honourable means of independent livelihootl. The Committee further is 
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Of opnHm that the reasons gWcn for the prosecution with reference to 
(be kaiaohi resolntion constitute undue interference with religions liberty. 

••The Working Committee regrets that the boycott of foreign cloth 
white it has made considerabte progress during the last two months, has 
not been so complete and appeals to the Congress organisations to put 
forth special efforts. 

**The Working Committee considers * it is not possible to authorise 
any plan of general civil disobedience in any Congress district or province 
where effective boycott of foreign clotti bad not been brought about and 
spinning and weaving had not been developed so as to produce si;^cient 
**£badi” for the wants of the district. The Committee, however, 
authorises civil disobedience by individuals, who may be prevented in the 
prosecution of Swadeshi propagandf*, provided it is done pnder the 
authority of the Provincial Committee and that the Provincial Congress 
Committee is assured of non-violent atmosphere being retained. 

**The Working Committee is of opinion that on the day of land* 
ingofHis Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, there should be a 
general voluntary hartal throughout India and, as the effective boy- 
cott of any public welcome to His Koyal Highness during his visit to 
the different cities of India, the Working Committee leaves the arrange- 
ments in the hands of respective Provincial Congress Committees. 

Foreign Policy of the Indian People 

••With reference to the resolution on the foreign policy referred 
specially by the All India Congress Committee held at Bombay in July 
to the Working Committee, the latter is of opinion that the Congress 
should let it 1^ known to neighbouring and other states ; — (A) that tlye 
Government of India in no way rc^^resent Indian opinion and their 
policy has been traditionally guided by the consideration more of hold- 
ing India under subjection than of protecting her borders. [B] That 
India as a self-governing country have nothing to fear from the 
neighbouring States or any State, her people have no designs upon 
any of them and hence no intention ol csUablishing any trade relations 
hostile to or not desired by the peoples of such States, and the people 
of India regard most treaties entered into with the Imperial Govern- 
ment by the neighbouring States as mainly designed by the latter to 
perpetuate the exploitation of India by Imperial Powers, and would 
therefore urge the States having no ill-will against the people of India 
and having no desire to injure her interests, to ••refrain from entering 
into any treaty with the Imperial Powers. 

••The Committee wishes to assure Mussalman States also that when 
India has attained self -Government, her Foreign Policy will naturally 
be always guided so as to respect religions obligations imposed upon 
Mussalmans by Islam. Whilst such is the view of the Working Com- 
mittee on the Foreign Policy, the C%>mmittee is unwilling to let it go 
forth as the opinion or the All India Congress Committee without its 
being fully discussed by the public and adopted at a meeting of the 
latter. The Committee, therefore, authoTises the Secretary to circulate 
its opinion to the Press as a draft prepared for public oriticisir. and 
for submission to the All India CongresF. Committe('’s adoption.** 
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Tbe 'inherent right of everyone to express his opinion* 
as to people remaining in Govt, employ, as asserted by the 
manifesto, nras fully expressed in several mass meetings, held 
in Bombay, Karachi, Madras, Negapatam, Trichinopoly and 
other places in Sooth India ; the congress resolution and the 
leaders’ manifesto were endorsed, and the Karachi resolution 
repeated. In Madras, however, a meeting was announced on 
the 31st Oct., and the Govt, prohibited it on the ground that 
a resolution was to be passed declaring it haratn for a Mussal- 
man to serve in the British Army or Police. The effect.of 
this was that tbe manifesto was sent over from man to man 
and tens of thousands of signatures obtained. 

The Karachi Trial 

The great State trial of the AH Brothers and 5 others 
opened at Karachi on September 26th. It was rumoured 
that the Law Member of tbe Govt, of India, Dr. Sapru, was 
for charging them. for the capital offence of sedition but that 
the Advocate-General was opposed to it for want of evidence, 
and tbe Ministers of the Bombay Government wero against any 
drastic action. After the formal recording of evidence by the 
Magistrate, charges were drawn up of seducing troops, and tbe 
accused were committed to tbe sessions. Certain irregularities 
vitiated the strictly legal proceedings but in such .cases no 
notice of mere formalities could be taken. Tbe sessions trial 
began on the 24tb October and occupied tbe next 6 days. 
A fresh supplementary charge of sedition was here entered 
against Mr. Mahomed AH in spite of protest that no evidence 
bad been recorded in the lower court. 

All tbe accused, acting upon their principle of non-co- 
operation, did not defend themselves, nor did they recognise 
the court to have any jurisdiction to try them, but they 
simply made long statements explaining their courM of public 
action, and that they were following their religion in doing as 
they did. The statement made by Mr. Mahomed AH was by far 
the most important and put forth the position of Islam. This is 
given in the followfug pages. The jury selected consisted of 3 
Christians and 2 Hindus, recruited from the public of Karachi, 
and it is significant that 2 among them were from tbh firm of 
the Balli Brothers whose proprietor was then a minister of the 
Greek Govt, and an avowed enefiiy of Islam. 



THE iCARACHI TRIAL 

M. MaKomed All’s Statement 

In the course of a lorg statement made at the request 
of the Magistrate, Maulana Mahomed Ali after accepting 
foil responsibility for the resolution, the subject-matter 
of the charge, said : — 

*‘lt seems to me that, unless Government has been made 
deliberately to misunderstand the drift of that and a similar 
resolution at Ookak, it is the aim of Government itself to put 
false stress upon the army part of the resolution as tbeir justifica- 
tion for betraying once more the word given through the month 
of the Viceroy regarding our prosecution. But that is his own 
concern and 1 have little to do with it beyond expressing 
my gratefulness that for once it has come into the open and 
has challenged Islam in India to do what it can in defence 
of the faith. It was clear to everybody at the time of the 
Gokak and Karachi Conferences that it was only a matter 
of “touch and go” with regard to the re-opening of hostilities 
by the British against the defenders of Islam and its Khalifa 
whom the British Government had done everything in its 
power to destroy and to get destroyed in its characteristic 
fashion through third parties. Indian Mussalmans who had 
given a warning to this Government were fast losing patience 
and we feared that the peace of India might be disturbed in 
vain attempts by the more ardent if not the more imperious 
amongst our ' co-religionists in this country to compel this 
Government to respect their religious obligations and save 
the Khilafat. 

“We realised our responsibility to God and man and 
diverted the wandering attention of excited Mussalmans 
into a fruitful channel. We warned Government of two 
things, firstly, of the commencement of civil disobedience 
in concert with the Congress and secondly, in December 
next at a forthcoming session of the Congress, of the 
Declaration of Indian freedom and the establishment of 
a Republic in India. These two were to be contingent on the 
re-opening of hostilities by the British— whether secretly or 

IS 
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openly, whether directly or throagh Ac flroeti eg>Mrt 
remnant of the temporal power of Idaau Saeiy mMnvapv 
in the country, co-operator or oao-eo-opeM^. dfacMaad the 
question of- the Indian RepuhBe leoawog ia Ifta AUtmet, and 
I do hot know if Myone diseuMod ip the fuhfie the qpeetion 
of the Indian Army which, as ia clear from warding* M hotii 
the resolutions, is only incidentally involved. SOOeftheasost 
distinguished Ulemas of the Mourns of Infia had aeveial 
months previously issued a most clear and unamUgooaa i«li> 
gions pronouncement with regard to noo-co- operation tneladaig 
the questions of membership of the Legitiative Coundl, p r ac t i ce 
at the bar, education in Government>aided schools, titles and 
honorary offices and, of course, services under Governmeat 
whether as soldier or as civilian. If it was said that the 
Karachi and Gokak Conferences were hold mainly to ask those 
poor title-holdeis, who' had purchased their title by the sale 
of much honour and hugged them to their bosoms, it would 
have been hardly more ridiculous than this belatm) attempt 
to discover a conspiracy, to tamper with the loyalty of our 
loyal troops. I say “hardly more rtdipulons than this”, for, 
whereas I. despair of these title-holdeWl have every hope from 
our loyal soldiers. Government have / not spared the humili- 
ation. of giving them a compliment even in its last communique 
regarding our intended prosecution and the extent to which 
that compliment is well deserved is idso the extent of the 
demoralisation brought in a religious people by an irreligious 
Government, and if that compliment has been truly paid, | 
make the abject confession that it is the Karma (our misdeeds) 
and our gross negligence of our poor brothers in the Army 
which is coming home to chastise us in the hour of our need ; 
but we cannot neglect our hunger-stricken unsophisticated 
brothers any longer, and although 1 was absolutely ignorant of 
the existence of the leaflet sent to the Mussalmans in the 
army, called ‘officers’ only by way of euphemism, I am glad that 
the Association of the Ulemas is at long last carrying the 
message of God to the Indian Army. I may correct myself 
as I am informed that the /amtaf-id- Uirma denies having issued 
those leaflets to the Indian Army but 1 trust they will soon 
convert the forgeirJntaa fact, 

“Now, Sir, i should like to my that in 1.868 when thi^ 
bad been a mutiny in this country involving the Indian Awv- 
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tfte ndn iiMie wia • religious one. Queen Viotoria who 
aaeoaied the reins of administration for the first time issued 
a Proclamation in order to pacify and reassure the people. 
A-earioos incident is worth mentioning about this Proolama* 
tion: Along with titles of the Ruling Sovereigns of England 
is the significant title '‘Defender of the faith." The Prime 
Minister of those days, perhaps as adroit as the Prime Minister 
6f these days, was in hope that in the Indian translation, 
this significant translation would appear as protector of 
religion generally, but he was told by experts in vernacular 
that it was justifiable to convey to the Indian mind the idea 
ef this special head and champion of a creed antagonistic to 
the creeds of the country. So long Lord Derby was inclined 
to omit it but he sought the opinion of the Queen herself. She 
resolutely refused. I^ord Derby himself redrafted the Procla- 
mation and here is the very first paragraph therein relating 
to the obligations of the Queen towards the . people of India 
ill which she says : — “By the blessings of Almighty God shall 
faithfully and conscientiously fulfil.’’ This relates to our 
religion and runs as follows : — “Firmly relying ourselves on 
the truth of Christianity and acknowledging the solace of 
religion, we disclaim the desire to impose our convictions 
on any of our subjects." And yet for two days and a half, 
my friend, the Counsel on behalf the Crown, has been trying 
to impose convictions, 1 do not know whose but certainly 
not ours, on six very good Mussalmajis and one very good 
Hindu. ’The Proclamation adds : ^'We declare it to be our 
Royal Will and Pleasure that none be in any wise favoured, 
none molested or disquieted by reason of their religious faith 
or pbservanoes. But that all shall alike enjoy the equal and 
impartial protection of the law" which I hope you are going 
to do. 

“It goes on to say — “And We do strictly charge and enjoin 
all those v^o may be in authority under us that they abstain 
from all interference with the religious belief or worship of 
any of our snldects on pain of our highest displeasure". The 
fii^ author!^ mentioned in the Proclamation is the Gtovernor- 
General himtolf, and 1 understand that it is with his concur- 
renoe that we have been molested and disquieted by reason 
of our reJw’otM fMtb. 
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“All men have eqjoyed the protection of the law. 
The law itaelf had been administered without disrespeet to 
any creed or caste, or to the usages and ideas rooted in your 
civilization. When the present Sovereign of India ascended 
the throne, be hsued a letter to the Princes and peoples of 
India, on the 24th May 1910, in the course of which he said 
referring to the two Proclamations from which 1 have cited : — 
“All these are the charters of the noble and benignant spirit 
of the Imperial Rule,” and by that rpirit this is the proteetio,n 
of the law that we are enjoying. No Sovereign can survey 
the labours of bis Government any longer with a clear gaze 
or with good conscience, and these poor charters will only 
serve to mock the noble and benignant' spirit of the Imperial 
Rule which seeks to-day to impose heathen convictions on a 
believing people and would lead them to look upon Ood as a 
figure-head and not as the one real fact of our daily existence. 
For, after all, what is the meaning of this precious prosecu- 
tion 1 By whose convictions we, the Hindus and Mussal- 
mans of India, are to bs guided I Speaking as a Mussalman, 
if I am supposed to have erred from the right path, the only 
way to convince me of my error is to refer me to the Holy 
Quoran, or the authentic traditions of the last of the 
Prophets, (on whom be peace and God’s benedictions), or to the 
religious pronouncements of recognised Mussalman divines, past 
and present, which purport to be based on these two original 
sources of Islamic authority, and I contend that 1 have not 
erred, only because all religious authority demands from me 
in the present circumstances the precise action for which a 
Government that does not like to be called Satanic is pro- 
secuting me to-day. .That which I neglect becomes a deadly 
sin, and is yet a crime when 1 do not neglect it — how am I 
to consider my action in this country! I must either be a 
sinner or a criminal, and like one British Prime Minister of 
Eastern origin, and like the Secretary of State and Viceroy of to- 
day, I like to be on the side of the angels. Islam recognises One 
Sovereignty alone, the Sovereignty of Ood, which is supreme, 
unconditioned, indivisible and inalienable. This can Iw seen 
from the following discourse of the Prophet Tusuf (on whom 
bo peace) with his fellow prisoners, in the twelfth chapter of 
the Holy Qaoran,<>— “Oh my fellow-prisoners, are sundry lords 
better or the One All-controlling God ! To serve not besidee 
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Him other than the names which ye hare named and j our 
fathers”. Ctod hath sent down therefore no warrant. There is 
no Government bat God’s. Ho hath commanded that ye 
serve none but His Own Self. This is the right religion, but 
the grearer part of men know it not. 1 am afraid that is 
even more true to-day, when the poor Subedar-Major is called 
upon by the 0/Gcer Commanding to ignore the very first duty 
he owes to hie Maker. The Sovereignty of Cod was carried 
on in His name, from time to time, among various tribes and 
peoples by the Prophets sent down to them, and when Mahomet 
departed from this world as the last of the Prophets, afteV 
having brought the final message of God’s peace to all man- 
kind, be was followed by his Khulara or successors, who were 
entitled "Commanders of the Faithful” (Amir-Ul-Kashim). 
They continued the succession to this day, the present 
Commander of the Faithful, according to one creed, being 
His Imperial Majesty the Sultan of Turkey. The only allegi- 
ence that the Mussalman, whether civilian or soldier, whether 
living under a Moslem or non-Moslem administration owes, 
as commanded by the word of the Quoran, is his allogience 
to God and to those in authority from among the Musealmans, 
the chief amongst the last mentioned being, of course, that 
prophet, successor or the “Commander of the faithful”. But 
to these latter his allegiance, unless bis allegiance to his Cod 
and bis Prophet is subordinate and conditional allegiance, is 
the following according to the fourth chapter of the Quoran 
entitled ‘Nisar or women’, — ‘‘Oh yc faithful, obey God, the 
Prophet and those who are in authority from among you, and if 
ye dispute regarding aught, refer it unto God and Prophet 
if ye believed in God till the last day.” This is Uic bet?' r and 
the fairest determination. If the ‘‘Commander of t he h'uiih- 
ful,” the successor of Prophet himself, commands a Mii^s^unian 
to do anything that be is unwilling to do, b-.: is not only 
entitled but is required to refer the matter in dicpvile betw''eri 
himself and the highest human authority that h( recognises 
to^ay, to the arbitrament of ibe ‘‘Holy Quoran” and the 
authentic traditions of the Prophet. This is tbo central doc- 
trine of Islam which is summed up in the wcll-kuowu 
"Kalema” or creed "la iHaha ilta llaha Mahomed SesulUh".-- 
There is no God but God and Mahomed is His Prophet.” This 
latrine of Uni^ is not a mathematical formula elaborated 
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bjr abtrasa thinkers, hot a work-a-day belief of eVary Masid^ 
man, learned or unlettered. It was to test the clearnesi and' 
purity of this belief that Khalifa Umar one day turned to the 
congregation assembled in the mosQue for the servioe he was 
conducting, asked him what they , would do if he, who was 
by far the greatest conqueror amongst the successors of the 
Prophet, commanded them to do anything that was against the 
Commandments of God and the traditions of the Prophet ; and 
the only proper answer for a Muslim to giye to such a question 
was given by Hazrat Ali, who himself subsequently became 
the Khalifa,— that if Hazrat Omar did command such an 
infraction of. the law of Gk)d, he, Ali, who had sworn an 
allegiance to him as his Khalifa, would unhesitatingly cut off 
his head. I believe a similar contingency arose in the course 
of British rule, not in India but in England, when the 
Puritans knocked off the head of a King who very much 
believed In the divine right of Kings. 

"Mussalmans have before this also, and elsewhere too, 
lived in peaceful subjection under the non- Moslem adminis- 
tration but the unalterable role is and has always been that 
as. MuMalmans they can obey only such laws and orders issued 
by their secular rulers as do not involve disobedience to the 
commandments of God who, in the expressive language of the 
Holy Quoran, is The All Buling Boler. These very clear and 
rigidly definite limits of obedience are not laid down with 
regard to the authority of non-Muslim administration only. On 
the contrary they are of universal application, and oan neither 
be enlarged nor reduced in any case. Neither His Highness 
the Nawab of^ Raimpur, my own Sovereign, nor His Exalted 
Highness the Nizam, nor oven His Imperial Majesty the Sultan 
of Turkey dare demand from his Muslim subjects obedience 
to such commands of his as transgress the laws of Islam. A 
further exposition of the principle is . provided by the follow- 
ing among other authentic traditions of the Prophet. 

"For a Mnssalman to hear is to obey whether he likes 
what is ordained or he does not like it, provided it does 
not ordain aught that constitute divine disobedience. And 
if he is ordained aught that constitutes divine dis- 
obedience, there Is neither hearing nor obedience is due 
in aught that constitute divine disobedience; obedience is 
due only to that which is righteous. The same idea it 
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in tndition of tho Prophet the logic of 

which is iorineil^ *‘Ko obedienee is doe to s cnstore of 
G^- in soght t^t inyoltes . disohedienee to the Creator 
Himself.” A due warniog of the ultimate oonsequeifee to 
which the anti-Ehilafat and anti-lslamio policy of Mr: LM 
Geoige’s Goyernment was driving was given hy the Muslima 
i4 Indiat by the Indian Khilafat Delegation, of which 1 had the 
honour to be the bead. The last mentioned tradition was cited 
more than once, and also in the course of the interview which 
the Delegation had with him at 10, Downing Street on the 
l9th March 1920. There is, therefore, nothing in the action of 
Indian. Mussalmans generally, or ourselves particularly, that 
should have come as a surpnse to the Government. We owed 
a duty to God and we owed a duty to the Empire in the last 
resort. When the demands of the Imperial Government came 
into direct conflict with the demands of the universal Govern- 
ment of Gk>d, as Mussalmans we could only obey God and are 
endeavouring to do so to the best of our humble capacity. A 
Mussalman’s affection ^and disaffection are alike regulated by 
Divine pleasure. As the prophet said ‘‘Love is in God. Hate 
is in God.” So long as the MussaTmans of India had not been 
forcibly driven to believe that the British Government 'was the 
enemy of Gkid and the enemy of Islam they remained loyal tor 
it through thick and thin.' My gsandfatber served it in the 
Mutiny. Their loyalty was carried to such a length that it 
was often made, and not always without reason, a reproach on 
Item by the sister communities in India. But they have now 
hMn convinced of the hostility of the Government to their 
faith, as well as to their country, by the policy pursued for 
more than a decade by the Government with regard to Islamic 
States, and partieularly the Khilafat, to which every Mossal- 
man owes allegiaBoe as a part of his creed. During the last war, 
which so far as the Khilafat is concerned has not yet ceased, 
{fledges solemnly given by the Government regarding the free- 
dom of the Holy places of Islam, which are territories and not 
buildings, from attack and molestation, and the retention by 
the Khalifa of his capital in Constantinople and of Thrace and 
Smyrna, have been broken with the same light-hearted ease 
with wbteh the religious obligations of the Mussulmans, on the 
fnU respect for which Muslim loyalty has always been based, 
when they were compelled to fight against the Muslim armiss 
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of the Khalifa. This was done even after the declaration 
Jehad, and our terror-striclen warriors were packed off to fight 
in what responsible ministers themselves, inclnding the Prime 
Minister and Mr. Winston Ohurchill, then Minister of Marine, 
characterised as A Crusade. That Crusade still continues, and 
new Christiair recruits have been enlisted bjr the Oovemment 
to carry the Crusade into the homelands of the Turks in the 
persons of the Creeks who became responsible for the Greiek 
invasion of Turkey in contravention of the terms of the 
armistice, and it has in many ways, both open and secret, assist- 
ed the Greeks who are also responsible for tbe shameless and 
nameless atrocities which they have indubitably perpetrated 
on tbe showing of the Allied Commission of Inquiry. If Indian 
Mussalmans bad a more effective force at their command to try 
conclusions with the Government, they would have been obliged 
to-day by the Islamic law, if they chose to remain Moslems, 
to declare a Holy war against it, and this dispute of ours would 
then have been in the course of settlement at a very different 
place from Khalikdana. But in the regrettable absence of such 
force, such of them as can arrange to leave the country are 
requested by the same law to migrate to a safer land where no 
Crown Prosecutor would molest or disquiet their religious faith, 
though, of course, only with a view to return to it after they 
had freed their country and made it safe for the undisturbed 
worship of God. 

Crown Counsel — Section 3i2 C. P. Code lays down that 
the accused shall get the chance to make a statement explaining 
the evidence in the case. 

Mr. Mahomed Ali — After ail 1 am explaining my case and 
making the evidence clear. 1 demand of every Mussalman 
that he would do his duty towards God first, and his Sove- 
reign next. That is the charge laid against me and I am 
explaining away that charge. I am making no speech. I am 
making a statement of religious law by which I have been 
bound to go. The punishment has to be given to me. Mr. 
Smart would not be hanged for the charge ; it is I who will go 
to the gallows. Am 1 to follow God or your. law? Are the 
Proclamations of Queen Victoria, King ^ward. King George 
mere scraps of p^>er ? With the resolution pertaining to the 
wmy and tn^ps I am now dealing, 1 am sore there is nothing 
irrelevant io'^iiiy statement. 
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Bat in June 1920, the Central Khilafat Committee in 
accordance with tbe^ Laws of Islam and in cotisnltation with 
some leading compatriots of ours of other faiths decided upon 
a course of action which gave the Mussalmai^s hope of early 
emancipation without having to wage war against Government 
or to migrate to another country. They resolved that they 
would, to begin with, cease to co-operate with Government, 
and in this way, while incidentally helping to paralyse the 
administration, they would no longer be a party to such 
hostile action as Government still continued to take against 
the Khilafat and Islam. This plan of Non-co operation was 
based on the well-known Islamic doctrine of '^Tark Mawalat” 
for which there is ample authority in the Holy Quoran itself, 
not to mention the numerous authentic traditions of the 
Prophet on the subject. Only a few passage from the Holy 
Quoran are here cited : — 

Ye Faithful, if ye go forth to light iu defence of My religion and 
oat of a desire to please Me, take not My foe and your foe for your frien'is’ 
rushing into friendly relations with them since they deny or reject tha^ 
which hath come unto you, of truth down for the .\p08tle and yourselveSt 
because ye believe in God your Lord, ye privately show friendship 
up to them ; verily 1 will know that which ye conceal and that which 
ye discover and whoever of you doth this hath already gone astray 
from the even path. If they get the better of you, they will be toys 
unto you and they will stretch forth their hands and their tongaes against 
you with evil, and they ardently desire that ye should become once more 
unbelievers. Neither your kindrt^ nor your children will avail yon at 
all on the Day of Resurrection ; God will separate you from one another 
and God doth behold what ye do. Ye have an excellent exemplar in 
Abraham and those who were with him when they said nnto their people. — 
verily we were clear of you, and if those that ye serve besides God, 
we have renounced yon and enmity and hatred is begun between us and 
you for ever until we believe in God alone except Abraham’s saying unto 
his father, verily i will beg pardon for thee but I cannot obtain aught 
of God in thy behalf ; 

0 Lord, in Thee do we trust and unto Thee do we tarn and unto 
Thee is the eventual coming. O Lord, suffer us not to be put to trial 
by the unbelievers (i.e. by the terror of their persecutions) and forgive 
ui, 0 LdtJ, for thou art the Mighty, the Wise. 

God will establish friendship between yourselves and sucb of them 
ss yet now hold for enemies ; for God is Potent and God is inclined to 
forgive and be merciful. As to these who have not waned against 
you on account of your religion nor drove yon forth out of your 
bonijlands, God forbiddeth you not to deal kindly with them and 
bjhave justly towards them, for God loveth those who ^ justly, 
but as those who have warred against you on account of your religion 
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•nd have diepoeiecMd yCm of jtmt homclaade and have aeeieted thees 
vriiedravtyoaliirtht.Cktd |orbiddetb yoa to enter into f rienilihi{i ; with 
then, and whoeoavw: lA ycu enteretii into friendship with them, thoarare 
wfong«doers. 0 Te Raithfal. enter; not into amity with the people against 
whom Odd is wroth ; they despair of- the life to come even as the bifidels 
despair of the Besorrection of the dwellers in graves." (BaTa«l'UnBr 
tahJnat “She who.ia Tried," obapter 60th). 

**Theaa Tonesi. it may be- bare mentioned, were revealed 
wben, on the eve of the oonqoeet of ‘Mecca, a companion of 
the Prophet Hatebibo-i-abuBrilsut, hod by a letter which waa 
inteceepted^ aought to adviae -the Meoca infidela to be on their 
gnwd merely becanee: be wiehed thereby to indtaee them to 
treat hia fami%i. whioh- was ^11 at Mecca, with kindneae. 
The verae laying down a very different courae of oondnet with 
regard to the relation of Mosaalmana with a different olaaa oi 
noB'Moaltma to thoae warring againat latam are aaid to have 
been revealed with refcfrence to the action of Hazrat Aama, 
the daughter of Hazrat A babakar and sister of the Prophet’s 
wife Hazrat Ayeaha, who had gone so far in her renunciation 
her own mother who war atill an Unbeliever that she 
had not only refeued to accept the preaents which her mother 
had brought to her but had even denied her admittanee. 
Both these incidents indicate the rigidly fixed limits of a 
MnsHm’s relations witk non- Muslims, distinguiahiog clearly 
between auek non-Muslims as war againat them on accoont A 
their religion and dispossess them of their homelands^ and 
such others as do not. Since the British Gk>vernment so 
obvioualy Mis in the first category, cooperation or friendly 
relations with it is not possible for a Mnssalman. 

*'A few more passages from the Holy Qooran will be cited 
here (m the snlgect just to indicate that there is no lack of 
them. In Swara-Muja dilsh (“She who Disputed”) in the 
68th Chapter the following verses oocur : — 

“Hast -then net observed those who have taken for their friends a 
people against wliom Uod is incensed f They are' neither of yon nor of 
them and they swmr to a lie knowingly. God bath prepared ter them 
a grievons torment ; for, verily evil Is what they do. Key have taken 
th^ oaths for a cover and nnder eover of their perjnries, th^ have 
tnmed people aside from the path of Ood, wherefore a sbamefnl torment 
awaitem them. Neither their wealth nor their Children ahall aviul 
them anght against Ood; thm diall be eompanions of -the fire i,b, 
dwellers in Hell: they, simll fddde therein forevm. Ontbedqrwhen 
God shall raise them all th^ will swear ante him then as they swear 
into yon now deeming that ft will avail them. Are they not^-yes 
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tllcj ftre— the lian ? 8aUn hath gained masterj oter thr«t Md bath 
caoicd them to forget the remembrance of Qod ; tfaeie are Salaafo Partj, 
What f Shall not verily the Party of Satan be doomed to perdition 1 
Verily, thoae who oppoee God and His Apostle shall be placed among the 
most vile. God hath written this decree ; TorUy I will prevail, land 
My Apostle, verily God is strong and mighty. Thoo sbalt not find a 
people who believe in God and the Last Day to bear aiiection towanls 
him who opposeth God and His Apostle even although thc^ will be 
their fathers or their brethren or their nearest kin. On the hearts of 
these hath God graven the Faith, and with His own spirit hath He 
strengthened them and He will lead them into the gardens beneath 
whose sb ides the rivers .flow to remain therein for ever : God is well pleased 
with them and they are well pleased with him ; these are God’s party and 
is not, of a truth, the Party of God destined to prosper f” 

^'Surely, in view of these passages there can bo no ambi- 
guity about a true Muslim’s co operation or non-co-opergtion 
with those who are ranged in opposition io God and His 
Apostles. Again in Suraj-Ali-lmran (the third chapter of the 
Holy Quaraii entitled **Tbe Family of Amran”) the following 
passages occur : — 

*’Say ; 0 God, Possessor of all dominion ! Thou givest dominion he 
whom Thou wilt, and from whom Thou wilt thou takest it away. Thou 
exaltest whom Thou wilt, and wl.om Thou wilt Thou dost abase ; in Thy 
hand is good ; verily thou art over all things potent. Thon oausest the 
night to pa^s into the day, and Thon causest the day to pass into the 
night. Thou bringest the living mt of the dead and Thou originate the 
dead out of the living and givest sustenance to whom Thou wilt without 
measure. Let not the Faithful take infidels for their friends rather than 
the Faithful who sliall do this hath naught to hope from God unless 
indeed ye entertain a dread of them ; bat God warneth yon to beware of 
Himself for unto God is the eventual coming. Say , whether you hide 
what is in your breasts or whether ye decla* e it. God knoweth it ; He 
kooweth whatever is on earth, for God is over all things potent. On 
the day when every soul shall find present unto it the good tliat it hath 
wrought and also the evil that it hath wrought, it shall long that between 
itself and that evil were wide space ; and God warneth you to beware of 
Himself, for G*xl is Gracions unto His servitors. Say ; if ye love God, 
then follow me ! God will love you and forgive yon your sins, for God 
is Forgiving and Merciful. Say ; obey Qod and the Apostle but it you 

go back, then verily God loveth not the Infidels Say; 0 people of 

the Book ! why do ye reject or deny the signs of God ; and God is witness 
of that which ye work, ^y ■; O people of the Book, why do ye hinder 
him who believes from the path of God ; ye seek to make it crooked and 
yet ye are its witnesses; but God is not unmindful of what ye do. 0 
ye Faithful! if ye obey any party from among those who have reoeifed 
the Scripture they will turn back Infidels after your very faith ; and bow 
can yc become Infidels when the signs of God are recited unto yon and 
aifnoiig you is His Apostle f But who-so-ever houleth fast by God is 
already guidcil to a straight' path. 0 ye Faithfulf fear God at Be 
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de8en*eth to be feared and die not till ye aUo be tme belie%'cn. And 
hold ye fast by the cord of Uod, all of yoa and break not loose from iS| 
and remember the faronr of God towards you, how that when ye were 
enemies He CMt affection of each other into yonr hearts and ye became 
brethren by His favour ; and ye were on the blink of a pit of tire and 
He deliver^ yon then<^ ; thus doth God make cleai unto yon His signs 
that ye may be guided. Let there be a people among you who invite 
to the Good and enjoin the Jnst and forbid the Wrong, ami these are 
they who are destined to prosjier. And be not like unto those who are 
divided and fallen into variance after manifest prools have been brought 
unto them ; these ! A terrible torment doth await them on the Day when 
faces shall turn white and faces shall turn black ; and as to those whose 
faces have turned black God will say ; what, after yonr belief have ye 
become infidels ? Taste then the torment for that ye have been 
unbelievers. And as to those whose faces »hall have become white they 
shall be within the mercy of God ; therein shall they abide for ever. 
These are the signs of God ; we recite them unto thee in truth ; and God 
willeth not injustice to the worlds. And to God bclongeth whatever 
is in heaven and whatever is on earth and unto God shall all 
affairs return. 

* 0 ye Faithful, contract not intimacies among others than your- 
selves, they spare you not the infliction of harm ; they long for your 
ruin; hatred hath already appeared from out of their mouths but what 
their breasts conceal is still more inveterate ; we have already made plain 
unto you the tokens thereof if ye will but comprehend. Behold ! wc 
love them but they love you not ; ye believe in the Book, the whole of 
it ; but when they meet you they say we believe, and when they are 
apart they bite their finger’s ends at you in wrath ; lay ; dk in yonr wr.nth, 
God truly knoweth the very recesses of your breasts. If good befalletii 
yon it grieveth them and if evil afUicteth yon they rejoicv; in it ; but- if 
ye be steadfast and fear God their strategem shall in no way harm you ; 
for God cncompasseth whats'.tevcr they work”. 

^'These passages refer direclly to the People of the Book 
such ns Jews and Christians, and they lack neither in clear- 
ness nor in emphasis nor indeed in the irrefutable logic of 
the arguments therein employed. I will cite here only one 
more passage wherein Jews and Christians are more speci- 
fically mentioned : — 

ye » Faithful 1 take not the Jews or the Christians for j'our 
friends ; they are friends, the one to the other ; but whoso among yon 
taketh them for his friends, he surely is one of them ; verily God gnidctli 
not she unjust people, bo shalt thou see the diseased at heart 
away uuso them and say ; we fear lest we get involved in some change 
of fortuoe ; but happily God will bring about the victory or some event 
of His own ordering; then soon shall they repent Giem of the imaginings 
th^. secretly hartoured in their minds. Then will the Faithful say ; 
what are thm they who swore by their most fervent oath, that they 
wre surely with you ; vain their works : and themselves shall come to 
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rain. 0 ye Faithful! thonldany of yon deeert His rcligioiii God will 
then raise op a people whom He will lore and who will lore Him ; lowly 
towards the faithful, haughty towards the Infidels ; for the cause of Ciod 
will they strive or contend (i.c. wage Jehad) and not fear the censure 
of any oensurcr ; this is the grace of God ; on whom His will He 
bestoweth ; and God is Vast, Omniscient. Verily your friend is Qod and 
so Is His Apostle and the Faithful who keep np prayer and pay the alms 
of obligation and who bow down before God. And whoso take Qod and 
bis Apostle and the Faithful for friends, they truly are the Party of Qod 
and the Party of Qod are destined to dominate. O Yc Faithful ! take not 
such of those who hare received the scriptures before yon as scoff and 
jest at your religion or the Infidels for your friends, but fear ood if ye 1^ 
Faithfnl. Hor those who when ye call to prayer make it an object of 
raillery and derision ; this they do because they are a people who under- 
stand not. Say ; 0 People of the Book, do ye not disavow us because 
we believe in ood and in what hath been sent down to us and in what 
hath been sent down aforetime and the greater part of yon are transgressers 
thereof ? Say ; shall I denounce unto you a worse than this deserving of 
the retribution which awaiteth them with ood : they whom God bath 
cursed and with whom he hath betn wroth^some of them hath he 
changed into a|)e8 and swines and they who serve Taghout (the Devil) they 
are in the worst plight and have far astray from the right path. 

When they presented themselves to you thjey said : wc believe ; bnt Infidels 
they came in nnto yon and Infidels the;' went forth : God knoweth best 
what they conceal. Many of them sli'iit thou sec hastening together to 
sin and transgression and to eat wba* is unlawfully acqnir^ ; shame on 
them for what they have wrought. H dh not their Rabbis and doctors of 
law forbidden their uttering what is ^.^tvfnl and their eating of that which 
is unlawfully acquireti ; evil indeed ia that which they have wrought,** 
(Bnrai-al-Maidah, tba 5th Chapter of ti, : Holy Qiioran entitled “The Table,** 
or “The food.’*) 

‘‘There are, besides these, x 'any more verses in the Holy 
Quoran itself, not to mention th^ Traditions of the Prophet, 
every one of which forbids a Mussalman, on pain of the wrath 
of Ood and the most grievous Hell, to maintain relations 
of amity and friendship, much less rendering assistance to or 
co operating, with such Non-Moslems as are^ at war with 
Moslems, and oppose Ood and bis Apostle, which is precisely 
the case here. Indeed, so rigid is the Law of Islam in this 
behalf that Musalmans are forbidden even to assist each other 
in aught that is unrighteous. Siys the Holy Quoran : ‘Assist 
each other in righteousness and God-fearing, but assist not 
each other in sin and transgrecsion.’ 

“These being the limits of co-operation even among Mussal- 
mans themselves, how is it to be supposed that co-operation 
will be permissible with Infidels waging war against Islam and 
the defenders of Islam as Ocvernment is doing to this day, 
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and eo-operation too in waging that very war itself, fire 
luutdred ^ the nuMt dibtingaished Ulemas of Idsm in India 
aesned a joridioal pronouncement against it montiis before 
Aha Saraebi Kbiisfst Conference eras even thought of by 
aaybody In Indm. But all of a sudden, when the shameless 
effort of Ctorernmont to twist our statement regarding non* 
wfolenoe into a recantation and abject surrender fmr fear of 
pnaseeution ia^ed so ignominiously through the pormtence of 
Midmtma Gandhi, the incidental mmition of the army in the 
raaidation of tbe Karachi Con fcrenee was pounced upon by 
GovwMMnt as subsequent to the Gandhi-Reading interviews, 
and lo and beiboMi the 'Fatwa of the Uleanas was declued 
forfeited of Kis Majesty, after perhaps half a million co^s 
thneof had been distributed all over India by various pro- 
ving and lood bodies in addition to the central oi^aniea* 
tions themselves. Not by such tricks, I submit, can three 
hundred and twenty millions be ruled in the twentieth 
century. 

“And on what is the Fatwa of these five hundred divines 
based 1 On the clearest and most emphatic commands contained 
in the Holy Quoran which prescrites the severest sanctions, 
and bn the repeated testimony of the Prophet's most authentic 
Traditions. 1 do not think lean do better than cite both 
without argument or comment el my own, for none is really 
necessary. 

“Here are some six passages from the Holy Quoran : — 

1. “It is not for one of the Faithfni to kill another bat by mis- 
chance”— ^nd there-after follow the severe penances prescribed even in 
cases of snob mischsnoe. (Snra-i*Misa, Chapter IV.) 

2. “Bat whoever shall kill one of the Faithful wilfnlly, his recom- 
pense shall be Hell ; for ever shall he abide therein ; ood diall be wroth 
with him, and shall onrse him, and hath prepared for him a great 
torment.” (Idem.) 

S. “0 ye Faithful t devour not each other's substance telsely except 
that it be trading among you by your own consent ; and kill not your 
own pwplc, verily ood is unto yon Hereifnl. And whoever shall do this 
of malice and wrongfully, we will soon cast him in fire, for unto ood 
is this easy. If ye shun the great Uiings that are forbidden we will blot 
out ymr faults, and we will lead you into Paradise with honourable entry.” 
(Idem) 

4. After renouncing the story ot the first killing, the mnrder of a 
bibther by a brother, the crime of 6dn, in spite of Abel's deelaiation of 
bis own doctrine of non-violence, the doctrine of every Moslem; in like 
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•cireanistiniati : **Kven if thoa stretdh forth thy hand against me to slay 
me 1 will ;tt0t «tfetoh forth my hand against thee to slay then ; veiQy » I 

ood the Lord (at Worlds.** The Quran says MFor thb .hare we 
oittined nnto 4}he i^iUixen of Israel that whoever slayeth another aonl 
milets it ^ for maMhuighter or for spreadii^ disorder in tlie land it la 
as though he sa’vedjtftt mankind : and whoever saveth a life, it ts as though 
heMudall maidt&nd alive*’ (finrad-Saidah chapter V)”. 

4 *MLnd (thenerviibars the •Beneficent ood are) tthey whomall >;on 
.no eilihsrg[ods with^od, nor alay the soul nod hath fosbidden to 'be alaia* 
except to just canseiJUid commit mot forifleationi for he who doth this 
shaB meet the rewand of sin (that part of Hell whioh is knownM Aaam) 
Doahled unto him dhall he remain ^disgraced for ever** [Sara^Ml Farqan 
Chapter XXV] 

**Aiid slay not a soul whom nod hath lorbiddmi jyou to slay euoept to 
just eaase [Sura-i-Bani-iorac^ Chapter XVtl] 

sre turn to tlia Tradidona of tlm Prophet— ttej «i 
•o numerous and each aadavery one of them so clemrjmd 
emphatic that it becomes exeeedingly diffioolt which to ehooss 
and which to leave out« Nevertheless I shafl attempt m 
seleetioni and the following should suffice. The first cited km 
being the Tradition that explains what alone is "just eauasT 
for which a Moslem is permitted to slay another. 

(1) **Sheddinga Moslem blood is not permissible except in three 
cases, when life is taken for a life, as panishmeut lor adultery, 
and as punishment for a ronegsde deserting his side.” 

(This is to be fonwi in the most aniinntic collections of Bnkharl, 
Moslem, Tirmisi, Abu Daud, Nasai and others.) 

(2) *<A Moslem is he from whose tongon and band a Moslem remained 
immune.** (Bnkhari B, Moslem M, Abu Dand A. D. Tirmisi T to.) 

(8) “To abuse a Moslem is wTong doing, and to war against him 
is Infidelity (‘kufiO B. M. T. A. D. Nassai-N. Ibu-i-Maja IM.) 

(4) “He who bore arms against as is not from among n^** l.e. is 
not a Moslem any longer, [B. M. T. A. D.] 

6. “Even if the inhabitants of all the heavens and all the earths 
w’ere accessories in the slaying of a single Moslem, Ood will certainly pnsh 
them all into the Fire.** [T : Behaqi-BQ Tibrani-TB ] 

6. *>Who 80 assisteth in the slaying of a Moslem^ even with half a 
word, shall meet God with this written between his eye : “Despairer 
from God’s Mercy [i. e. he shall receive no portion of Qod*s abounding 
Mercy (IM; BQ: Asbahani]. 

7. “The murder of a Moslem is greater in the slf^jt of God than 
the disappearance [i. e. destruction] of the torld {N:BQ] 

8. “The dlBap|>earance of the world f i. e. destructibn] Is' a lighter 
matter to God than the murder of a Moslem, [M:K:T:1M] 

9. God may, it is to be hoped, forgive every sin, but not the man 
who died while still an Infidel, nor the man who killed a Moslem 
wilfully.** [AD; Ibu-i-Haban , N; Hakim] 
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10. *«Mrho«o killed a MoBlem without diBcriminating between killing 
for just canae or withont it, God will accept from him neither his dfa* 
charge of obligatory duties nor optional devotion.” [AD.] 

11. ‘‘Every Moslem’s life and honour and property areharam [un- 
lawful, forbidden] for every other Moslem.” [M] 

12. “There arc seven doors to Hdl, one of which is for those who 
draw sword on my followers.’ [T] 

18. The major sins are associating another with ood; disobedience 
towards parents, slaying of a soul that is forbidden and perjury. [B. M. k. j 

14. *Let him who can see to it that there is i.ot between him and 
heaven even a handful of a Moslem’s blood even as much as a fowl’s 
which is killcgi for food, for whensoever such a man will present himself 
before any of the gates of Paradise, God will interpose Himself between 
Him and Paradise.’ [T. B. B. Q] 

15. ‘^Whoso went forth drawing his sword against my followers, 
striking alike the good and the bad, sparii g neither the Faithful nor 
those in alliance with them literally, nor fulfilling the pledge in the 
case of those to whom pledge was given, is not of me nor am I of him. 
[i.e. heis not a Moslem and the Prophet too has no concern with 
hira.’J [M] 

16. •When two Mnssalmans qnarrel with each other and use their 
swords both the slayer and the slain shall be cast into the Fire. When 
the people said : O, Prophet of Qod, the nason for the slaj'er being cast 
into tbe Fire is plain but why the slain as well 1 ’ The Prophet replied ; 
^•Because he had intended to kill his companion. * [MBT &c.] 

“I will cite two more Traditions which I have purposely 
left out hitherto because they need special emphasis. Ibn-i 
Maja gives the following Hadees related by that Prince of 
Tra(?itioni8t8, Hazrat Abdullah, son of Hazrat Omar : — 

•1 saw the Prophet of God 'circumambulating the Ea’ba saying tne 
whih : ‘‘How good art thou [0 Ka’ba], and how good is thy air ! how 
great art thou, and how great is thy sanctity ! But by the Lord in 
whose hand is the tonj of Mohamed, certainly the sanctity of one 
OP THs Faithful in the sight of god is greater than thine 

OWN, THE SANCTITY OF HLS GOODS AND OF HIS BLOOD ! — 

*'And thia Infidel Government prosecutes six Mussalmans 
and r. Hindu of recognised sanctity for calling upon Mussal- 
mans to respect the sanctity of Moslem life and Moslem pro- 
perty that is greater than the sanctity of the Holy of Holies, 
after having outraged the sanctity of both ! 

*'The last Tradition that I am going to cite here is the 
last word of the last of the Prophets on this subject. Only 
thtee months before he passed away, closing for ever tbe chapter 
of Divine fievelation, be went on his last pilgrimage to Mecca 
wL^re about 175,000 people accompanied him ; addressing 
t2 ; V assembled multitudes Oi the day of the Haj, he asked 
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tbem what d^r it waa, and the people andentamding that he 
ooold not be unaware of that and was asking' it onlj to em* 
phasise the inportanee of the oeeasion answered, God and 
the Prophet of God know best. . Then he asked what month 
it was and they answered in like manner. Finally ho asked 
them what city it was and they answered as before. Then said 
the Prophet, and it is related in all tha eolleetions t^f his 
Traditions and in books of history and in his biographies : — 
“Beware in truth, your blood and your goods and your honour 
are haratn (religiously forbidden) unto you like the hurmat 
of this day in this city and in month. Beware, turn ye not 
into infidels after me euiting o§ the neda of each others'’ It is 
to this infidelitj that Government still continues to invite 
Moslem soldiers, and when we remind them of this solemn 
warning of- the Prophet on so solemn an occasion, a Govern* 
ment which desire us to disregard even the Prophet’s dying 
injunction regarding the elimination of all non-Moslem control 
from the Jesirat-ul-Arab, prosecutes os, in spite oi all the 
Proclamation of all British Sovereigns who have solemnly 
disclaimed alike the right and the desire of imfiosing their 
own convictions on os. 

“I will only mention one fact which should bring the 
law of Islam home to all. The Sepoy Mutiny after which 
the Queen’s Proclamation was issued had originated with 
greased cartridges in which cow’s and swine’s grease was 
believed to be mixed. But Islamic law, according to the best 
anthonties which 1 can cite, not only permits a Moslem to 
take, swine’s flesh if he is in case of refusal threatened with 
death, but lays it down be would die a sinner if he refused 
it, bbt’if he is threatened with death unless he slays another 
Mosltm hs must refuse — He may, in like circumstances, even 
resent Islam, if* he continues to bo believer at heart ; but 
he must not slat Moslem. And yet a Government which is ^o 
tender as to ask soldiers before enlistment whether they object 
to vaednation or even re-vaccinaticn, would compel a Moslem 
to do something worse than apostasise or eat, pork. If there is 
any value in the boast of tderation and in the Proclamations 
of three Sovereigns, then we have performed religioiu and: 
legal duty in calling upon Muslim soldiers in these cireunt^ 
itaneea to itithdra# from the Army, and are neither sinners 
nor criminals.” 

19 
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^ The toial ended mi November let. 1921. Tbe charges 
against the aeonsed were (l) the major charge under 
section 120B read with section 131 i. e.» being partiea 
to a criminal consinracy to seduce Mnssalman officers and 
soldiers in ffis^ Majesty’s Army from their dn^ ; mid (2) 
thb minor charge under section '500 read with sectiona 
109 and 107 i. e. with making a statement or abetting hi 
ths- same with intent or likely to cause Mussalman offieeia 
and soldiers in tbe army to disregard or fail in their duly. 
The minimum punishment provided by the sections are 
transportation for life under the first set, if it was held 
that there was a conspiracy to attempt to seduce troops ; and 
if it was held that tbe leaflets were not sent by any member of 
the conspiracy in pursuance of that cunspiracy, the maximum 
punishment would then be seven years’ rigorous imprisonment. 
Under the second set of charges tbe punishment provided 
are 2 and 3 years respectively. 

The Karachi Resolution 

The prosecution relied mainly on tbe second paragraph 
of the following resolution passed at the Khilafat Conference 
in Karachi on July 9tb. 1931 : — 

“This meeting of the AlMndia Khilafat Conference heartily com 
gratnlates Ghasi ICnstafa Kemal Pasha and the Angora Government 
upon their magnificent victories and tbe success of their most des- 
perate (or self-sacrificing) endeavonrs in upholding tbe laws of Islam 
and this meeting pmys to Almighty God that they may soon sncoeed 
fn expelling the whole of the armies of the foreign Government from 
every nook and comer of the Tnrkisb Empire. 

"In addition this meeting clearly proclaims that it is in evmy 
way religionsly nnlawtnl fora Mnssalman at the present moment to 
oontinae in tbe British Army or to induce others to join tbe army and 
it is the doty of all ths Hnsealmans in general and the Ulemas ip 
partienlar to tee that these religions commandments arer brought heme 
to every Mnssalman in the Army. 

"Furthermore this meeting also annonnees that if the British Uov»n- 
msnt-wese to take any military measnres a^nst the Angora Gtovemment, 
direetly or. Indirectly, openly or secretly, then Ihe Mussalmans of India 
will he compelled to oommenoe the breaking, of laws, that is civil dls- 
obedieneei vnth the ooncorrenoe of the Congress and to proclaim in 
the fintheoming annual semion of Congress, to be held at AhmedAbod^ 
the complete Independ e noe of India and tiie Indians and tim esialdiali- 
ment si a Bepnhlie fK the Govenment el India" 

AddroMfog JUIgn said that the jurj imish 

ditmiss from tbair Bifiii^ aojrtiAig which might hava appaiAad 
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in the pepen about tbe Kbilafat agitation. The aecus^ were 
not beii^t tried for being members of the Kbilafat Assooiation, 
and there was no evidence before the court as to their respon* 
ribility for the deplorable events in Malabar. They must not 
allow themselves to be swayed by external or personal con- 
siderations or sympathies or the threat of assassination of Mr. 
Shaukat Ali if certain demands of his were not granted by 
the Gbvernment. They must not acquit him or tbe other 
aocused on account of fear even if it would shorten their 
allotted span of life by one moment. Some of the acrnsed 
seemed learned and pious men and all seemed esteemed 
citisens to whom the country would owe much if they 
followed the right path, and Islam and the Empire and 
this' country might have been profited by them had they 
not taken op tbe attitude they had done. Yet they could 
not but deeply regret that some of the suscusod were at the 
bar in this court instead of being high in the service or 
the councils of His Majesty. They must not, however, let 
that make them swerve from tbe path of duty according to the 
law of the land and the evidence before tbe court. Nor were 
they in any way to be swayed by their feelings as to the 
Turkish question ; some of them might think that Turkey had 
had hard knocks given to her ; they might sympathise with 
those who felt aggrieved for the Kbilafat. 

The Verdict of the Jury 

The Jury then retired to consider their verdict and 
returned after* an absence of two hours and a half. A large 
and expectant crowd had now gathered in tbe court anxious 
to hear tbe end of the case. Tbe verdict of the jury was 
unanimous in holding all tbe accused not guilty under the two 
conspiracy charges, that is, the first two charges under section 
ISO . B read with section 131, while four of the jurors held 
that accused number one was guilty under section 605 ind 
aocnwd numbers two to five and number seven guilty under 
section 005 with section 109. They also found accused number 
one guilty under section 117 1. P. C. an^ accused numbers 
tiw to five and number sqven gnjlty indet section 117 read 
with section 109. 

The fifth juror retumed a^verdietiof **not guilty’* against 
•llMoiiaed. 
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With regard to accused number. 6, Bbaiaty Krishna 
Tirthaji, the jury unanimously held him not guilty, giving him 
the benefit of doubt. 

The sentence pronounced by the judge was that he was 
not inclined to disagree with the verdict of the majority of 
the assessors. He acquitted accused number six, Bharati 
Krishna Tirthsgi, on all the charges and convicted all the 
remaining six accused on the charges in accordance with the 
verdict of the assessors and sentenced them each to two 
year’s rigorous imprisonment on each of the charges, the 
sentences to run concurrently in all cases. 

No sooner was the sentenced delivered than a tumult 
broke out and the court at once ceased to be a court any 
longer, though the judge still continued seated on the bench. 
Uproarious cries of MaluAma Oandhi ki Jai and Moulana 
Mahomed AK U Jai were raised and the whole crowd made a 
rush around the accused. Mr. Mahomed Ali got up and raising 
his voice above the din shouted that they would be free men 
under Swarqj before the expiry of the sentence. Af|;er a 
minute he added, addressing the judge : Let me tell you extra- 
judicially that the opinion you expressed on the religious 
questions are wrong. 

The scene outside the court premises was one of similar 
excitement but on a very large scale. Thousands of people who 
had been waiting for hours to hear the sentence, made a rush 
forward and began wildly to cheer the prison-van as it dis- 
appeared out of sight. The acquitted Swami was next the 
object of attraction. A party of Hindus apd Mahomedans 
equipped with the paraphernalia requisite for taking the 
Swami in procession was waiting outside in readiness as they 
had anticipated his acquittal. This party was admitted into 
the court premises at once and the Swami was taken in 
procession through the streets followed by large cheering 
crowds. A meeting to be presided over by the Swami and 
to be held on the Idgah maidan was announced on the 
spot. The dsmonstrations of the crowds in the streets were 
by no means of a' hostile nature and they were very tactfully 
handled by the police, but the provision Of a barricade of 
barbed wire arround the court premises and- having a large 
force of police iii readiness served a - very useful purpose in 
dealing with the crowd. ‘ 
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Subsequently the sedition charge agahist Mr. Ali was 
withdrawn. The trial conveyed to the public the impression 
that Govt, had failed to prove the charge ; the main charges 
broke down though the accused refused to defend themselves 
knowing that justice was not to be expected. On November 
7th. Mr. Yakub Hassan was similarly sentenced to 2 years, at 
Tanjore, and other convictions of prosecuted moslem divines 
covered the land (see chronology). 

On November 4th. the great Delhi meeting of the All-India 
Congress Committee came in. It had two important tasks before 
it : one, to compose the threatening split inside the Congress 
camp over the Nehru*Acbariyar controversy, and second, to 
allay the surging tide of feeling of t;be more extreme non-eo> 
operators, especially the 'Young Moslems’, to launch into civil 
disobedience at once.* 

The first involved some constitutional question upon 
which Mr. Aohariar, the president, had ruled thqt the calling 
of the meeting was not in order and Mr. Nehru, the Secretary 
regarded that ruling as ultra-vires. The discussion commenced 
on Mahatma Gandhi’s motion endorsing the action of Pt. 
Motilal Nehru as against that of the president in carrying 
out. the resolution of the Working Committee convening t^t 
meeting and also endorsing the resolutioos of the Working 
Committee regarding complaints of irregularity about the last 
elections to the All-India Congress Committee in Bengal and 
Madras. The resolutions referred to adviied the aggriev^^ 
parties in Bengal and Madras to co-dperato with their 
Provincial organisations and opined that the adoption of the 
method of single transferable vote in the matter of election 
of delegates to the Congress be left to the option of the 
Provincial Congress Committees. Mr. Gandhi appealed to the 
members to set aside all differences and recognise the pMition 
that stared them in the face in the country. He said ^ 
Mmunittee had to give its verdict as to whether aftw having 
•Wted tte Wwking Gommittee with all the powers, it was not 
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the elementary right of the Working Committee to caU 
together a meeting of the AIMndia Congren Committee. After 
hearing Mr. Gandhi the members agreed with his view and 
then the. following' resolution was passed : — 

"The All-India Congress Committee endorses the lesolntion of the 
Working Committee convening this meeting of the AIMndia Congress 
Committee and also endorses the resolntion of the Working Committee 
regarding complaints about last elections to the AIMndia Congress 
Committee at its meeting held in Bombay on the 2nd. Angnst a^ in 
Calcutta on the 7th September." 

Next the question of civil disobedience was taken up 
and before adjournment the Committee took one step forward 
(m the non-co-operation programme by sanctioning a limited 
form of civil disobedience including the non>payment of taxes, 
which, in the words of Mahatma Gandhi, declared an open 
but peaceful revolution, and was in fact the key resolution 
of this sitting. The debate was very lively and some stern 
fight was set up by several speakers to liberate the resolur 
tion from the many restrictions which Mahatma Gandhi 
had placed in their way. The proceedings revealed a decided 
and advanced opinion in favour of full-fledged civil disobedienee 
but in almost every case the opposition slowly died down. 

Mr. Gandhi in moving the resolution outlined the course all 
provincial organisations should follow and said that India had 
during the last ten months made a tremendous head-way. If 
they were simply to gauge the quantity of progress, there was 
every reason to feel proud of it, but if he was asked to say 
whether it was suflBcient for the removel of the triple disease 
that they were suffering from, then he had to confess that it fell 
far short of the requirements. Hence the necessity of repetition 
and emphasis of all vital items of the programme of non-co-opera- 
tion so far sanctioned, particularly those mentioned in the re- 
solution on civil disobedience. They were prepared to give no 
quarter to cbe. Gkkvernment and should expect none. The bigger 
the injustice and hardships they were put to, tho greater the 
Iiatienee and unflinching determination they obMrved, the sooner 
would Swarqj come. Mr. Gaudhi defined civil disobedience as 
a civil resolution which, wherever practised, would mean an 
end of Government authority, and open defiance of the Qovenr‘« 
ment and its laws. It was a gigantic at^ and elthough pro- 
vincial autonomy wee being sranted to provinmal otganiiatijHBB 
in this matter, he advised all to wait before hraqohing <m iiand 
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we whet he did, if it wee at all possible, in his own district 
of Onirat, and after seeing the result they should follow his 
example, which should open the eyes of the whole world to 
their wonderful achievement. He knew thatattiiat time mass 
civil disobedience was impossible, and he would be quite 
satisfied if in such a big continent only one tabsil or district 
fully prepared should practise it ratbqr than the whole unpre* 
pared masses should partake in it. He advised caution, and 
reiterated his warning that in view of the gigantic step which 
the resolution allowed, nothing should be done without a full 
recognition of the realities, so that once a step was taken there 
should be no tracing back. 

When Mahatma Gandhi concluded bis opening speech 
amendments were rushed forth from all sides, and tbe chair- 
man was obliged to take the resolution part by part and 
dispose of all the amendments. The main purpow underlying 
all these amendments was to secure relaxation in tbe conditions 
which would in fact mean tbe postponement of civil disobo- 
dience for some months, and in certain cases make its deolanir 
tion impracticable. The main bone of contention was that 
the conditions that individuals practising civil disobedience 
should know the art of hand-spinning and that the district or 
tabsil launching on it should be self-contained in the matter 
of clothing its own population, tbe majority of which should 
be wearing hand-spun and band-woven cloth, were impossible 
for universal practice. The amendments were brought for- 
ward by Maulana Hasrat Mobani, and Cbowdhuri Rambbqj 
Dutt characterised the limitations as impracticable. Those 
who supported these amendments contended that supposing 
any individual or tract were ready in every other resist 
except the full-fledged Swadeshi as defined in the resolution, 
it would mean that all their sacrifices would be nil when 
compared with- the Swadeshi requirements which unfortunately, 
due to eireumstanees over which they bad no control, it was 
difficult for them to fuIfiL Unless these restrictions were 
removed the motion would virtually mean indefinite postpone- 
ment of civil disobedience, while they had only 6 weeks left 
to win tbe Swsrei, mr die, or go to jail in the attempt. More- 
over, eeonomieally Hie oondition was ill contrived, for all the 
dbtriete could nevw be self-eontMoed. 

Mahatma Gandhi, and the supporters of his view, emphasised 
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that having pledged, and believing, that it was only through 
oomplete falfilment of the Swadeshi programme that, they 
i^old Attain- Swaraj, it would now be laying the axe at the 
very root of the edifice so far built if they were to omit the 
strict compliance with tj^e Swadeshi programme. It was much 
better to have only one tahsil or one district in the whole 
of India practice civil disobedience, rather than the entire 
country, while unprepared for it. 

Maulana Harrat Mobani pointed out the danger of start- 
ing civil disobedience in one particular place, for Government 
could concentrate its repression on that place. Unless the 
disobedience was simultaneous, no end would be gained. 

After a very heated discussion, in course of which it was 
not certain on which side the scale might torn, all the amend- 
ments except one, which wanted to substitute Indian doth in 
place of hand-spun and hand-woven were defeated by a large 
majority. This amendment was also defeated but by a narrow 
majority. Upon this Mahatma Gandhi emphasised that they 
should arrive at a conclusion which they should feel as right 
and which they should earnestly and sincerely try to put into 
practice. A casual suggestion, emanating probably from a 
member, offered as a compromise that at the end of the resolu- 
tion a proviso bo added authorising the Working Committee 
to relax conditions in any case, when it was amply satisfied 
that such relaxation was justified in the exceptional circum- 
stances of the case. This suggestion was heartily welcomed 
by all and reduced the opposition almost to nil, only a couple 
of voices still persisting in their claim. The debate revealed 
that there was an ever-growing opinion among the Committee 
who could not tolerate any postponement of civil disobedience 
and were anxious that it should be launched immediately. 
Of the three other minor resolutions that were passed, the 
second reiterated the famous Karachi resolution on the with- 
drawal of soldiers from Govt, service. 

The following are the resolutions as passed : — 

The All India Congress Committee while regarding progress so far 
made in swadeshi as enconraging, is of opinion that enongh progress 
has not been made all round and calls npon workers thronghont India to 
devote their exolnsive attention to th,e eompletion of boycott of foreign 
yarn and doth and to the mminfaotnie of hand-span yarn and hand-woven 
doth, so as to enable the eountey to oibr aniveisal oivil disobedienoe, 
if neoesBsiy ' 
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The AU-Iiulis CoAgieBS Committee emlorses the rcsolntion by 
the Working Committee rdgard^g the dnty of all Goyernment employeefl, 
whether ciyiliana or soldiers, and » * of opinion that it is the inherent 
right of a citlaen to pronounce his opinion upon the advisability or 
otherwise of the Government servants leaving civil or military service; 
and it is the inherent right of every citisscn to appeal in an open manner 
to a soldier or civilian to sever h^s connection with a Government which 
has forfeited the confidence a..d support of the vast majority of the 
population of India. 

The Ali-lndia Congress Committee congratulates the Non-Co-o|K;ra- 
tors wlio have been arrested or imprisoneil in the country, and is of 
opinion that their sufferings will hasten the attainmcint of country 'a 

purpose. 

The Civil Disobedience Resolution 

Whereas there is not much over one month for tlie fulfilment of 
the Katioiiajl determination to cstablibh Swaraj before the end of the 
year, and whereas the Nation has demonstrated its capacity for exem- 
plary self-restraint by observing perfect non-viol(‘nce over the arrest 
and imprisoument of the Ali Brothers and other leaders, and whereas it is 
desirable fur the Nation to demonstrate its capacity fur further suffering 
and discipline sufficient for the attainment of Bwaraj, the All-India 
Congress Committee authorises every Province on its own responsibility 
to undertake civil disobedience, including non-payment of taxes in the 
manner that may be considered the most suitable by respi^ctabie Con- 
gress Committees, subject to the following conditions : 

[1] In the event of individual civil disobedience, the individual 
must know handspinning and must have completely fuitilUd that part of 
the programme which is applicable to him or her, B. G.,— 

he or she must have entirely discarded the use of fondgn cloth and 
adopted only hand-spun and hand woven garments ; 

must be a believer in iiindu-Muslim unity ami in unity betwe^en all 
communities professing different religious in liuiia as an article of 
faith ; 

must believe in non-violence as absolutely essential f )t the redress of 
the Khilafat and Punjab wrongs and the attainment of Swaraj ami, if a 
Hindu, must, by his personal conduct, show tliat he regards untoucha- 
biiity as a blow upon Nationalism. 

[2] Ip the event of mass civil disobedience, a District or 'J ahsil 
should be treated as a unity, and therein a vast majority of the popula- 
tion must have adopted full Swadeshi, and must be clothed out of cloths 
hand-spun and hand- woven in that District or TaliFil, and must believe 
in and practise all other items of Non-Oo-operation. 

Provided that no civil rcsisters should expect to be supported out 
of public funds, and the members of the family of civil rcsisters under- 
going sentence will be expected to support themselves by carding, hand- 
spinning and hand- weaving or any other means. Provided furtlier that 
upon application by any Provincial Congress Committee, it is o|)en to 
the Working Committee to relax the conditions for civil disobnlitnoi* 
af^4T it is satisficHi that any condition should be waived. 

19(a) 



THE ARRIVAL OF 


The Prince of Wales 

BOMBAY, KOVEMBMB 17TH. mi 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales landed in 
Bombay on November 17th. The Prince, England’s beloved 
Prince, the common object of pride and joy to the English- 
man wherever he is, was received with the ceremony and 
attention which his rank demands from high officers of the 
Government. And the gorgeous proceedings were in harmony 
with the occasion. From the day previous the ships of the 
East India squadron lay collected in array, bedecked with 
flogs and fastoous, at the harbour. The U. M. S, lienovin 
carrying the Prince slowly steamed in about 8 in the 
morning and the Prince landed shortly after 10 A. M. 

Ilis Royal Highness was received by the Viceroy and 
the Governor of Bombay and was then taken in procession 
to a pavilion close by where were assembled all the great 
Ruling Chiefs and Princes of India who had come all the 
way to Bombay to pay obsequious homage to the Heir to 
the British Throne. After. the ceremony of presentations 
H. R H. was then conducted to the dais in the Amphi- 
theatre where ho took his seat, and immediately after, 
taking a paper from the hand of Lord Cromer, said : ‘1 have 
a message from my father and it is this.’ The Prince then 
read the King’s Message. 

The King’s Message to India 

“On this day, when my son lands for the first time upon 
your sboies, I send through him my greetings to you, the Prin- 
ces and People of India. His coming is a token and a renewal 
of the pledges of affection which it has been the heritage of our 
house to ^ re-affinn to you. My father when Prince of Wales 
counted it his privilege to se^ and seeing to understand, the 
Great Empire in the over which it was his destiny to mle 
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and I recall with thankfulness and pride that when he was 
called to the i hroiie, it fell to me to follow his illustrious exam* 
pie. But 1 have the same hope and in this same spirit my son 
is with you to day. The thought of his arrival brings with a 
welcome vividness to my mind the happy memories I have 
stored of what I myself have learned in India ; its charm and 
beauty, its immemorial history, its noblp monuments and, above 
all, the devotion of India and its faithful people, since proved 
as if by fire, in their response to the Empire’s call in the hour 
of its greatest need. These memories will ever be with roe as 
I trace his steps. My heart is with him as ho moves among 
you and with mine the heart of the Queen Empress whoso love 
for India is no less than my own. 

“To friends, whose loyalty we and our fathers have 
treasured, he brings this message of trust and hope — my 
sympathy in all that passes in your lives is unabating. During 
recent years my thoughts have been yet more constantly 
with you. Throughout the civilised world the foundations of 
social order have been tested by war and change. Wherever 
citirenship exists, it has had to meet the test, and India, 
like other countries, has been called to face new and 
special problems of her own. For this task her armoury is in 
the new powers of her own — powers and new responsibilities 
with which she has been equipped. That with the help of 
those, aided by Lord Reading’s guidance of my Government 
and its officers, you will bring those problems to an issue worthy 
of your historic past and of happiness for your future, that 
all disquietings will vanish in well-ordered progress, is my earn- 
est wish and my confident belief. Your anxieties and your 
rejoicings are my own. In all that may touch your happiness, 
in all that gives you hope and promotes your welfare, I feci 
with you in the spirit of sympathy. 

“My son has followed from afar your fortunes. It is now 
his ambition by coming among you to ripen goodwill into a yet 
fuller understanding. I trust and believe that when he leaves 
your shores your hearts will follow him and by his stay with 
you one link more wull be added to the golden chain of 
sympathy which for these many years has hold my Throne to 
India. And it is my warmest prayer that wisdom and content- 
ment growing hand in hand will lead India into ever increas- 
ing national greatness within a free Empire — the Empire for 
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which I labour and lor yrhieh, if it be the* divine will, my eon 
ehall labour after me.” 

The Monidpal Addreea 

This over, the address presented by the Municipal Cor- 
poration of Bombay wan then read out by Sir Sassoon David. 
Ill the course of the address the Corporation said that the 
political advancement of India was accelerated by the war 
which had shattered old ideas and ideals. The inevitable 
result was that there was a great dii'ersity of opinion in the 
body politic and 'many believed that the country was already 
ripe for a more democratic fonn of government. The Corpora- 
tion therefore trusted that the Prince’s voice would still the 
voice of discord and leave an atmosphere of mutual under- 
standing .and good-will. In the reply, however, which His 
Royal Highness made to the address there was no mention 
ol his being the “harbinger of peace”. The passage in his 
speech which touched the audience home was this : “Coming 
from the West to the East, as a young man, to this ancient 
vast country, I feel some awe at the difficulty which I may 
experience in getting to know India. But 1 am fortified by 
the thought that sympathy begets knowledge and my sym- 
pathy with India has been aroused since my childhood.” 

After this function the Prince drove in state to Govt. 
House, and the Royal procession was lustily cheered by the 
thousands of sightseers who crowded the streets which were 
lavishly decorated and lined by troops. 

The Counter-Demonstration. 

In marked contrast to the large crowds mainly composed 
of Europeans, Eurasians, Parsis and the wealthy resident of 
Bombay which assembled to cheer the Prince along the route 
of the Royal Procession, there was a huge public meeting 
at the opposite end. of the town where Mr. Gandhi addressed 
the audience to boycott all oificial functions in connection 
with the Prince’s reception, and a huge bon-fire was made 
of a pile of foreign cloth. From the previous day thousands 
of placards were displayed at every nook and corner of the 
city appealing in the name of Gandhi for a boycott of the 
Prince’s visit. During t^e Btorning the tram-cars were run- 
ning and the mills were working. Within a few hours, 
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however, all this stopped and swelling crowds rushed into 
the streets, declared hartal and joined the boycott meeting 
at the beach. What followed next is given in the Mahatma’s 
own language. 

**The reputation oi Bombay, the hope of my dreams, was 
b'ling stained yesterday even whilst in my simplicity I was 
congratuHting her citizens npon their non-violence in the 
face of grave provocation. For, the volunteers with their 
captain were arrested during the previous night for pasting pos- 
ters under authority on private property. The posters advised 
the people to boycott the welcome to the Prince. They 
were destros’ed. The Swaraj Sabha’s office was mysteri- 
ously entered into and the unused posters, so. far as I am 
aware, not declared unlawful, wore also removed. The 
Prince’s visit itself and the circnmstaiiccs attending the 
ceremonials arranged and the public money wasted for the 
manufiiture oi a welcome to His Royal Highness constituted 
an unbearable provocation. And yet Bombay had remained 
self-restrained. This, 1 thought, was a matter for congra- 
tulation. The burning' of the pile of foreign cloth was an 
eloquent counter-demonstration to the interested official 
demonstration. Little did I know that, at the very time that 
the Prince was passing through the decorated route and the 
pile of foreig n cloth was burning in another part of the city, 
the mill-hands were in crimirtnii disobedience of the wishes 
of their masters employing ibcm, first one and then the 
others, by force ; that a swelling mob was molesting the 
peaceful passengers in the tram-cars and holding up the tram 
traffic ; and that it was forcibly depriving those that were 
wearing foreign caps or thoir head-dresses and pelting in- 
offensive Europeans As the day went up, the fury of the 
mob, now intoxicated with its suceess, rose also. They 
burnt tram-cars and a motor, smashed liquor shops, and burnt 
them too. 

"l heard of the outbreaK at about one o’ clock. I motored 
with some friends to the area of disturbance and heard the 
moat painful and the most humiliating story of molestation 
of Parsi sisters. Some few v/ere assaulted and even had their 
saris torn from them. No one among a crowd of over fifteen 
hundred who had surrounded my car denied the charge as a 
Farsi with hot rage and quivering lips was with the greatest 
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deliberation relating the story. An elderly Parsi gontloman 
said : "Please stive us from the mob rule." 

"This news of the rough handling of Parsi sisters pierced 
me like a dart. 1 felt that my sisters ard daughters had been 
hurt by a violent mob. Yes, some Parsis had juiiied the 
welcome. They had a right to hold their own view, free of 
molestation. There can he no coercion in Swaraj. The 
Mopish fanatic who forcibly converts a Hindu believes that 
ho is acquiring religious merit. A Non co-operator or his 
associate who uses coercion has no apology whatsoever for 
his criminality. 

"As I reached the two Tanks I found, too, a liquor shop 
smashed and 2 policemen badly wounded and lying unc.on- 
scious on cots without anybody caring for them, and alighted. 
Immediately the crowd surrounded me and yelled ‘‘Mahatma 
6andhi*ki-jai". That sound I’sually grates on my ear*, but 
it has grated never so more as it did yesterday, when the 
crowd, unmindful of the two sick brethren, chocked me 
with the shout at the top of their voices. I rebuked them 
and they were silent. Water was brought for the two wound- 
ed men. I requested two of my companions and some from 
the crowd to take the dying policemen to the Hospital. 

"I proceeded then to the scene, a little further up, whore 
I saw a fire rising. There were two tram-cars which were 
burnt by the crowd. On returning I witnessed a burning 
motor-car. I appealed to the crowd to disperse, told them 
that they had damaged the eauso of the Khilafat, the Punjab 
and Swaraj. I returned sick at heart and in a chastened 
mood. 

“At about 5 a few brave Hindu young men came to report 
that in Bhindi Bazar the crowd was molesting every passer-by 
who had a foreign cap on and even seriously beating him if ho 
refused to give up his cap. A bravo old Parsi who defied the 
crowd and would not give up his pugri was badly handled. 
Moulana Azad Sobhani and I went to Bhindi Bazar and 
reasoned with the crowd. Wo told them that they were deny- 
ing their religion by hurting innocent men. The crowd made 
a show of dispersing. The pedieo were there, but they were 
exceedingly restrained. Wo wont further on and retracing 
our stops, found t-o our horror a liejuor shop oii firo. Evon 
the firo brigiule was obstructed in its work. Thanks to the 
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efforts of Pandit Nokiram Kbaran and others, all inmates 
of the shop were able to come out. 

Nature of the crowd. 

The crowd did not consist of hoolifi;ans or only of boys. 
It was not an unintelligent crowd. They were not all mill- 
bands. It was essentially a mixed crowd, unprepared and 
unwilling to listen to anybody. For the raomont it had lost 
its head, and it was not a crowd but several crowds number- 
ing in all less than twenty thousand. It was bent upon mis- 
chief and destruction. 

“1 heard that there was firing resulting in deaths, and 
that in the Anglo-Indian quarters every one who passed with 
Kbaddar on came in for bard beating if he did not put off 
his Khaddar cap or shirt. I heard that many were seriously 
injured. I am writing this in the midst of six Hindu and 
Mussalman workers who have just come in with broken beads 
and bleeding and one with a broken nasal bone and another 
lacerated wounds and in danger of' losing his life. They 
went to Parel led by Maulana Azad Sobhani and Moazzam 
Ali to pacify the mill-hands, who, it was reported, were 
holding up the tram-cars there. The workers, however, were 
enabled to proceed to their destination. They returned with 
their bleedings to speak for themselves. 

Civil Disobedience. 

"Thus the hope of reviving mass civil disobedience has 
once more been dashed, in my opinion, to pieces. The 
atmosphere for mass civil disobedience is absent. It is not 
enough that such an atmosphere is to be found in Bardoli and 
therefore it may go on side by side with the violence in 
Bombay. This is impossible. Neither Bardoli nor Bombay 
can be treated as separate unconnected units. They are 
parts of one great indivisible whole. It was possible to isolate 
Malabar, it was also possible to disregard Malegaon. But it is 
not possible to ignore Bombay. Non-Co-operators cannot 
escape the liability. It is true that Non-Co-operators were 
ceaselessly remonstrating everywhere with the people at 
considerable risk to themselves to arrest or stop the mischief 
and that they are responsible for saving many precious lives. 
But that is not enough for launching on civil disobedience or 
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to discharge (hem from liability for the violonoo that has 
iaken place. We claim to have established a peaceful atmos- 
phere t, e. to have attained by our noh-violence sufficient 
control over the people to keep their violence under 
cheek. We have failed when we ought to have succeeded, 
for yesterday was a day of our trial. Wo were under oar 
pledge bound to protect the person of the Prince from any 
harm or insult and we broke that pledge inasmuch as any one 
of us insulted or injured a single European or any other who 
took part in the welcome to (be Prince. They were as much 
entitled to take part in the welcome as we wore to refrain. 

“Nor can I shirk my own personal responsibility. I am 
more instrumental than any other in bringing into being the 
spirit of revolt. I find myself not fully capable of controlling 
and disciplining that spirit, I must do penance for it. For 
mo the struggle is essentially religious. 1 believe in fasting 
and prayer, and 1 propose henceforth to observe every Monday 
a 24 hours’ fast till Swaraj is obtained. 

“The Working Committee will have to devote its atten- 
tion to the situation and consider, in the light thereof, 
whether mass civil disobedience can bo at all encouraged, 
until we have obtained complete control over the masses. I 
have personally come deliberately to the conclusion that mass 
civil disobedience cannot be started for the present. I confess 
my' inability to conduct a campaign of civil disobedience to 
a successful issue unless a completely non-violent spirit is 
generated among the people. 

“I am sorry for the conclusion. It is a humiliating con- 
fession of my incapacity, but 1 know that I shall appear more 
pleasing to my Maker by being what I am instead of appearing 
to be what I am not. If 1 can have nothing to do with the 
organised violence of the Government, I can have less to do 
with (he unorganised violence of the people. I would prefer 
to bo crushed between the two.” 

The Bombay Riot 

For full five days the riot went on. There were Farsi 
mob in the Farsi quarter, Moslem mob in the Moslem quarter, 
Christian and Anglo Indian mob in their own quarter, and 
to crown all the- monster mob of mill-hands in the Mill* 
quarter of the town. The surging mob-fury now rushed 
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tbisway^nd that,uneonlrol]able, mad, reoklesft of «'bat they 
did, and fair Bombay was given up to an orgy of communal 
warfare. The first day the mill-hands had the upper hand. 
Next day it was the Parsis, Jews, Christians and Anglo- 
Indians that becamO aggressors. The Parsis, infuriated at 
the treatment of their women and children, came out in the 
streets armed with guns, lathis and bamboos and ‘belaboured 
whoever came in their way — not excepting their own kins- 
men uho happened to have khaddor and Gandhi cap on. 
Europeans and Jews also took the law unto themselves — 
it was widely rumoured that they were supplied with arms 
and ammunition — and by way of retaliation mercilessly injured 
Hindu and Moslem passers by. As a result there was another 
mob rising which was quickly quelled by military and police 
fire. Many men were killed, including one European, and 
a couple of hundreds were badly injured. Several grog-shops 
were burnt, a Parsi-temple was set fire to, and immense 
damage was done to shops. Moslem and Hindu leaders 
who were out to pacify the fighting mobs, including Messrs 
Jayakar, Sathey, Mehta, Banker, Dcsai, Azad Sobhani, 
and many Khilafat workers, and even Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, 
were badly molested by the Parsis and Anglo-Indians, At 
Mahatma Gandhi’s place score of Congress volunteers who 
had gone in the thick of the fighting to stop it by pursuasion 
lay ^\i^h mangled bodies and limbs. Gradually, however, the 
city sobered down. Mahatma Gandhi, who had vowed to 
to abstain from any food till the violence stopped, fell ill, 
while influential Hindus, Parsis, Moslems and Christians 
were on daily round, going over the disturbed area, pacifying 
the people. The military admirably co-operated with the 
leaders and allowed them to pacify and disperse the mob 
before firing. As a result of the outbreak, some of the minor 
official functions in connection with the Prince’s visit had to 
be dropped, and the Viceroy and staff were detained in Bombay 
for a day. At last on the 2Ut November peace was restored 
and Mahatma Gandhi issued another appeal, so character* 
istie of him, and one which has drawn so much attention 
of late, addressed to the rioters. Said he : — 

**To the Hooligans of Bombay 

‘The most terrible mistake I have made is that I thought 
Non-oo- operators had acquired an infioenee over you, that you 

20 
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had understood the relative value and political frisdom of 
non-violence, though not the moral necessity of it. I had 
thought that you had sufficiently understood the interest of 
your country not to meddle with the movement to its detnment 
and that, therefore, you would have wisdom enough not to give 
way to worst passions ; but it cut me to the quick to find 
that you have used mass awakening for your own lost, for 
plunder, rapine and even indulging in your worst anima’ 
appetite. 

Whether you call yourself a Hindu, Mahomedan, Parsi, 
Christian or Jew, you have certainly failed to consider even 
your own religious interests. Some of my friends would, I 
know, accuse me of ignorance of human nature, hut I know 
that I had no difficulty in controlling even Indian hooligans 
in South Africa. I was able, because I had succeeded in 
approaching them through co-workers where I had no personal 
contact with them. In your case, I see, we have failed to 
reach you. I don’t believe you to be incapable of responding 
to the noble call of religion and country. See what you have 
done. Hindu and Mussalman hooligans have violated the 
sanctity of Parsi Temples and they have exposed their own 
to a similar risk from the wrath of Parsi hooligans. Because 
some Parsis have chosen to partake in the welcome to the 
Prince, the Hindu and Mussalman hooligans have rudely, 
roughly, and insolently removed foreign cloth worn by some 
Parsis and Christiana, forgetting that not all Hindus and all 
Mussalmans, nor by any means even a majority of them, have 
religiously discarded the use of foreign cloth. Parsi and 
Christian hooligans are, therefore, interfering with Hindu 
and Mussalman wearers of “Kbaddar.” Thus we are all 
moving in a vicious circle and the country 6uSer>:. I write 
this not to blame, but to warn you, and to confess that we 
have grievously negh^cted you. I am doing penance in one 
way, other workers are doing penance in another way. Messrs. 
Azad Sobbaiii, Jayakar, Jamnadas, Mehta, Sathe, Moazal Ali 
and many others have been risking their lives in bringing 
under control this unfortunate ebullition. Srimati Sarojini 
Naidu has fearlessly gone in your midst to reason with you 
and to appeal to yon. Our work in your midst has only just 
begun. Will yon iiot give us a chance by slopping the mad 
process of retaliation 1 Hindus and Mussalmans should be 
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Mbfttted to take reprisala against Parsis or Cbristiaos. Tbe 
latter must know it to be suicidal to battle against lliudu 
and Mussalman ferocity by brute strength. 7%e remit is /Aey 
must seek the assistance of an alien Gornnmvi', i.e. hU their 
freedom. Surely, the best course for them is to realise their 
nationality and believe that reasoning Hindus and Mussalmaus 
must and will protect the interests of minorities before their 
own. Any way, the problem before Bombay is to ensure the 
absolute protection of minorities and the acquisition of 
control over the rowdy element, and I shall trust that yon, 
hooligans of Bombay, will now restrain your band and give a 
chance to the workers who are desirous of serving you. May 
God help you. 1 am your friend — Sd. M. K. Gandhi.—” 

Calcutta on !7th. November and After 

In striking contrast to the mad mob-outrage of Bombay 
was the perfectly peaceful, though more extensive and signi* 
ficant, hartal of Calcutta. On the previous day the Congress 
and Khilafat organisations issued' manifestoes conveying to 
the people Gandhi’s request to observe a national cessation 
of work as a silent and peaceful protest of the Prince’s visit. 
One such placard is shown below 


REMEMBER THE LEADERS IN JAIL, 


I Boycott Bureaucratic Welcome 


His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales lands in Bombay 
on the 1 7th instant to see, so we have been told, the 
country and to learn things for himself. 

The hyal duty of every patriot is to help the Prince to ham the 
true state of things and this d>'(y he will bad disdudrge by thonmgk- 
ly boycotting tbe bvreaucraiio meleome that is babeg ammgsi fat 
the Prince. 

WELL THEN, 

Arc yon a loyal itatriot ? Do not then mUead the Ptiaee sad that 
do bim as wvU a. tbe country a grk-v.'us «r«ing. 



I 
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Do you want to get the Kfailafat « mg to be rednssMd f Let the 
rrinco learn it by yonr action that there can be no gala dayi for yon 
now, nor any guests whom yon can pleasantly and dnly hoaonr. 

Is Swaraj yoq,r goal f Then do not slavishly bide yonr desire by 
showing any readiness to acquiesce in a welcome solely organised by a 
foreign bureaucracy. Listen to what Mahatma Oandhi says — 

1. Organise complete boycott of all functions held in the Prince’s w 
honour. n 

2 Refuse to illuminate or to send your children to see organised A 
illuminations. & 

3. Religiously refrain from attending charities, fetes or fire works - 
organised for the purpo'e. 

4. Publish leaflets by the million and distribute. 

5. See that your city wears the appearance of a deserted dty on 
the day the Prince visits it. 


Accordingly on the 17th November Calcutta looked like a 
deserted city. All Indian shops, bazars, markets, including 
the great business quarters, were closed. There was no tram, 
nor any sort of vehicular traffic in the streets. Ail drivers 
without exception, including the drivers of private carriages, 
struck work for the day. All mills were closed and the mill* 
hands occupied themselves with singing bhajans (religious 
songs) and taking ablusions in the river. The European 
business offices had to stop work owing to the absence of the 
Indian staff. The Courts and Government offices bad similar* 
ly to close down. The High Court had to close down as 
lawyers could not come, and some of the judges even had to 
come walking all the way from their resideiTce as their 
drivers woO’t work. It was ''Gaudbiji’s hukum,” in every 
case. It was remarkable how the Goliath of Western civilisa- 
tion, the London of the far East, Calcutta, the second city of the 
Empire, could come to a sodden stop lead by the fi’^ger of one 
man thousands of miles away. 

The Bailway stations and their goods-sbeda were> desert* 
ed— no coolies, no porters, no earriiges or carts. To meet very 
needy cases there were a few national volunteers with ears 
labelled “on national service** serving invalids, women and 
ohildren who came by the tnnns. Doctors took permits from 
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the Congress office to run their cars to attend to emergent cases 
III the streets poltcomeii and volunteers worked independently 
to regulate the traffic of which there was little. The guar- 
dians of the htw bad practically no work to do while the 
volunteers managed to disperse the small crowds of street- 
urchins that gathered here and there by requesting them with 
folded hands not to make any golmaU In the night the greater 
part of the town was in darkness as no lights were lighted. 
The municipal-hands, the sweepers, scavengers, gas-lighteis 
all struck work. In the European quarter European resi- 
dents themselves lighted some of the lamps in the import- 
ant thoroughfares. Some armoured cars were found patrolling 
the streets. But so groat was the success of this non-violent 
hartal cotip that not a single case of riot, street brawl, or even 
ordinary crime was reported. The hartal worked with clock- 
wise precision. Everywhere there was the same absence of 
excitement of any sort ; the whole Indian population to a man 
simply refrained from doing any work. The sight gladdened 
the heart of every Indian, that at least for one single day 
they could do just as they liked — that they could regulate 
their own house to their own order. It was remarkable how 
the riff-raff and the hooligans of Calcutta, who in normal 
times are beyond the control of the police, were kept perfectly 
quiet by the presence of the Kbilafat volunteers using not 
force but moral persuasion only. 

And not alone in Calcutta — all over Bengal, and in all the 
chief towns of India, there was hartal, at some places partial, 
at others total, and everywhere peace reigned, perhaps more 
hearty than ordinarily. 

But the nOn-co-operator’s success was the foreigner’s gall. 
To Europeans generally, and to their Indian protege, the hartal 
was symbolic of a down-right insult to the Prince and to the 
mighty prestige of the British Raj. Refusal to work was unpar- 
donable breach of peace. Moral persuasion was gross intimida- 
tion and criminal interference with people’s loyalty. At once a 
howl of protest was raised by the Aoglo-Indian and European 
Communities, the great European merchant houses, the 
European officials, traders, planters and their Indian hench- 
men. An alarm wm raised of Cphnitta being given up to 
toamiorTai (rule of the ruffians), of life and iwoperty being 
left to the mercy of the Indian mob. Indeed a mob-rising, ae 
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st Bombay, was apprehended, and panic reigned in European 
circles. The comhined wrath of these people fell upmi the 
Congress, though, as a matter of fact, it was the people 
'in the mass who voluntarily went into hartal and the Congress 
volunteers only funotioned to see that there was no trouble 
out of the affair. The Anglo Indian newspapers poured forth 
their' venom of abuse against the non-eo operators in flaring 
bead lines. Their columns were filled with arrogant outbursts 
from panicky Europeans and Eurasians, and an exhibition of 
racial hatred was made such as India has not seen since the 
days of 6enl. Dyer. The European Association oi Calcutta 
demaded of the Oovernor “immediate action against people 
who were bringing Government into disrepute” — meaning 
thereby, of course, the hartalists and non-co-operators, alleging 
that the inactivity of the Government had resulted in 
“not only the educated classes but also the masses gaining a 
contempt for authority” and, in short, urging a vigorous 
policy '.of repression. The Bengal Chamber of Commerce — the 
most powerful European financial interest in India — similarly 
wrote to the Government alleging : — 

"That it (the hartal) was brought about by the wholerate intimidation 
of the working classes of the community. There exists no general wish 
on the part, of these classes to cease from work. In fact, many urged 
their employers to allow them to sleep on Uie premises during the previous ' 
night, so that they could attend to their duties without having to pats 
through the streets, and to risk being molested. But the organisation 
which is now in control of the city terrorised them by way-laying them, 
and threatening them with violence, or assuring them that their homes 
would be wrecked in their absence. 1%ey were assured by the emissaries 
of this organisation that the British (government had ceased to rule India, 
and that the Khilafat authority is now supreme^ These assurances carry 
conviction with them, for it is a fact, as is patent to the humblest worker, 
that the ^liceman who is paid to protect him stands helpleMly by while 
he is being molested by the so.called volunteer. If examples of this 
system of terrorism are wanted they can easily be supplied. It extended 
not only to ii^hstrial workers, domestic servants and other manual 
labourers, but to clerks, thousands of whom sreie afroosted and threatened. 
And In parts of the city even trafio regulation waa undmUken, while tiie 
poliee looktd on, by "volunteers” 'dad in Khilafet uniform. 

"The tneecss of their exertions must d necessity encourage the leaders 
of the movement to redouble tliehr efforts. What is possible for one day 
is possible for more than one. Indeed there seems no reason to doubt that 
dlls is merely a trial of strength, prepumtory to the proclamation and 
,oi;^isation of a completo HaiiTat, to be observed for the week during 
Which His Royal Highness the Prince of Wdes will be in Calcotta, 
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"Tbe organisation which has taken npon itself to exercise control over 
t< e citj should be broken up, and the wearing of its nniform and badges 
should be prohibited. Tbe police should be given fuller powe'stodeal 
with provocative exhibitions of insolence, sneh as the display of Khilafat 
banners, amt the placarding of motor cars with the worts 'On National 
service.” Notoriously bad characters and agitators from up-country, 
shonlil b:; deported l^om Calcutta, and all public meetings st which 
resolutions urging hartals, or a boycott of the Prince’s visit, should be 
proclaimed and prohibit. d'' 

And the Government response came quickly too. At 
Govt, house anxious consultations were held, and a high 
official demanded full discretion and freedom of action and 
this was given. Immediately armoured cars rolled out of the 
fort and patrolled the streets. On November 19 th. tbe 
Government of Bengal issued the following communique 
declaring the Congress and Kbilafat volunteer organisations 
unlawful : — 

The Govt. Proclamation 

“For some time past the enrolment of so-called volunteers 
has been a feature in the programme of various bodies pro- 
minent in political matters. Such men appear at first to 
have been honorary workers, often of tbe student class, who 
helped on specific occasions such as receptions, meotiogs etc. 
More recently the movement has taken on a different 
and under tbe auspices of . the Kbilafat and Congress CoH* 
mittees numerous persons have been regularly enrolled in 
definite organisations under specific leaders ready to emerge 
and perform the tasks allotted to them by those in authority 
in these. associations. These men are drawn often from tbe 
lower classes and are believed to be paid for their 
day’s work. 

“Through the agency of these “volunteers”, TJalcutta and 
its environs have been subject for some time past to a per- 
sistent campaign of intimidation and molestation. Whether 
it be tho observance of iv “hartal," the picketing of doth- 
shops, the discouragement ; of tbe sale of liquor, a trial which 
has excited political interesti or interference with ittendanoe 
at schools and colleges, these volunteers, in obedience to tbe 
orders of those in command of them, have been in evidence 
threatening and interfering with the citizens of the town in 
Uie pursuit of thur lawful avocations. A determined attempt 
is being further made to undermine' the loyalty of the police 
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■nd to terrorise them in the discharge of their duty. Outside 
Calcutta and its neighbourhood the same activities have been 
manifest in various districts of the Presidency. 

"The Governor in Council is of opinion thai the movement 
has now gone ^beyond all limits of permissible agitation and 
in the interests of the administration of the law and the 
maintenance of law and order, he has accordingly issued the 
following notification : — 

"Whereas the Govornor*in Conncil is of opinion that the 
associations at present known by the names of the Bengal 
Non-co-operation Volunteer Corps, the Central Muhammadan 
Volunteer Corps, the Congress Committee Corps and other 
associations existing in the Presidency of Bengal and having 
similar objects interfere with the administration of the law 
and with the maintenance of law and order, 

"it is hereby declared by the Governor in Council under 
Section 16 of the Indian Crimin.al Law Amendment Act, 1908, 
as amended by the I>evoIution Act, 1920, that all the said 
associations are unlawful associations within the meaning of 
Part II of the said Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act." 

The Criminal law Amendment Act of 1908 under which 
the Government declared the I'olunteer organisation^ unlaw- 
ful was passed to meet anarchist operations which Lord 
Carson’s iron rule had given birth to, and at this period 
there was talk of repealing this. To the people now the 
application of this act to operations which were perfectly non- 
violent appeared to bo wantonly repressive. For, except in 
Bombay not a single case of violence was reported from Calcutta 
or elsewhere, while, on the other hand, the nationali.-t papers 
were daily reporting cases of oppression on non -resisting 
Khaddar clad or Gandhi -capped non -co-operators. No doubt 
non co operation attended by violence, ns at Bombay, was 
welcome to those who opposed it ; non co operation without 
violeuee, peaceful, hearty, just as the Mahatma wished to 
havO, was an awful contingency. As said the "Capital" of 
Ciriootta : 'Of the two (Calcutta and Bombay, hartals) the 
(Caloutta) was the more humiliating to the decent citizen' — 
for the 'decent citizen’ had nothing at all to dn, and could not 
by any means kick up a row. And the “Catholic Herald 
India” said 
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•Thoiigh the iheidents that haTe tnrn^ Bombay into a . bear garden 
and an easter^ Belfast be regrettable in view of the visit of onr amiable 
Prince, they are, from the Qovrrtiment's point of view, a perfect Qod-iend 
When the crowds addrctscci by Mr. Qandhi broke loo»e and waxed mad* 
burned tram oars, clubbed Bnroiieans, J'aigis and policemen, the pan- 
demonium broke tlie subtle and intellectual spell of non-co-operation and 
reduced it to the vulgar level of a ramshackle revolutio.i. Brainir were 
required to circumvent the elusive soul-force of a spiritual revolution 
which no la^y could reach ; now any man with a gun in his hand 
can settle it. It may still be a diibcuU task and a tough rontlict, but 
with this diflferonce that whereas an Fnglishman resfiectB and fears 
brains, he is not afraid of physical force and of blood. Every English- 
man now breathes freely. 

**It is a pity from a bookish point of view, ami stndents of polities, 
who had watchtd the movement as a nov* Ity in the history of nations* 
may perhaps be disappointcnl. But it is a relief for the man in the 
street. Now lie can close his books and tucking up his sleeves, sav 
Come on!” 


The Police Raid.. 

And Government could not stop at that alone. At 
midnight on the 18th the police surrounded the Khilafat and 
the Congress offices and carried on a systematic raid. The 
reason of this midnight attack is not quite clear but the way 
in which it was carried out showed that the object was to 
break down the respective organisations. As one nationalist 
paper of Calcutta in writing on this matter said : — 

**Tbcre was only one Congress ufliccr in the office. He was surround- 
ed by frur police offieeis. They demanded the keys ot almirsihs and 
boxes, but when they were told that the keys were with the Secretary, 
they broke open the almirah and boxes. The police officers were asked 
to wait for some minutes so that the keys might be brought to the 
office from the Secretary. But they did not listen but jumped upon 
the boxes and bcdtlings. They broke open all the boxes and almirahs 
and took tbe contents witlrthem. They threw away kbadder shirts and 
coats and danced upon bods with their boots on to tear the khadi bed- 
sheet Into pieces. They tore Into pieces all national flags and some 
placards.’* 

On the whole of the next 24 hours police raids went on 
vigorously on all the Khilafat and Congress offices,^ in all some 
ten. Harrowing accounts of tbe raids were published in the 
nationalist papers. No arrests were then made but all papers, 
documents, account books, etc. were taken away obviously 
with the intention of paralysing tbe movement. On the 20th 
the Commissioner of Pdiee by proclamation suppressed all 
public assemblies and processions for three months within the 

20(a) 
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of the town ood the sobnrbe of Oolrotta and similer 
pMMbitkHm were made in some of the mofamil towna 

Commenting on theie matters c prominent Indian paper 
wrote : **Here is grand separation to regale the Prince with a 
sight he has never seen anywhere in the British Empire and 
will not find anywhere else in the whole world. By the 
time he will reach Calcutta, be will see India, already 
soundly thrashed, bound hand and foot, and gagged. 
The thrashing bOl begun as soon as the announcement 
of the Prince’s visit was made. In Bengal it was begun at 
Chandpur, Chittagong comes r.ext. The reader knows how 
the Gurkhas there were let loose upon innocout people. In 
quick succession came Howrah where there was indiscriminate 
firing, the responsibility of which has been denied by every 
officer. .... Thus Bengal has been made perfectly fit to be 
seen in her true condition by the Prince. His Royal Highness 
will 'be able to tell his father that he saw Bengal gagged, 
securely bound hand and foot and bearing on her persofi marks 
of caresses. The first process in the operation, namely, beating 
has been done all over India. But can anybody toll us why of all 
provinces Bengal has got the subsequent processes— -binding and 
gagging — gone through so much in ahead of the Prince’s visit 
to Calcutta 1 Is it because Calcutta and rural Bengal have 
observed the most complete and at the same time peaceful 
hartal ? Volunteers are not suppressed and public meetings 
are not even now prohibited in Bombay. The Anglo-Indian 
papers see the anomaly and are from day to day writing in 
blazing lines : “it is now time for the Viceroy to Act.’’ 
“Save the face of the Government of Bengal, oh my I.ord 
Reading, by instructing all other provincial Government to 
follow its lead” — goes the prayer from Anglo-India. We sny 
*amen’. The Prince should not ate the true condition of India 
in one province only.” This was typical of Indian sentiment. 

Lord Ronaldshay on the Situation. 

Next day, 21st Nov. 1921, the Governor, Lord Ronaldshay 
attended the Bengal Council and made a lengthy speech 
calling upon the members -to join the authorities in suppressing 
'lawlessness.’ “There are limits” be said, “beyond which no 
Government that has legnrd to the interests of the law- 
abiding citizens over whom it holds sway, can permit license 
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to go. Wo ore of opinioo that those limits hove been leaehed 
end thot the instigations to tibe pecpie to overtorov the 
existing order have become a menace to the maintenance of 
peace. It has, therefore, become necessary to im'pose some 
restrictions upon the freedom of holding meetings and piooea* 
sions in this city. 

“With a full knowledge of the danger with which society 
iiC faced and with a full sense of my responsibility as head of 
the administration in Bengal, I make this appeal to the 
members of this Council and through them to all who desire 
to see Bengal marching in orderly progress to that goal which 
is already in sight, to range themselves whole-heartedly on 
the side of liberty for the individual and law and order for 
all, and to join hands cordially with Government in fighting 
lawlessness and sedition. 

“The time has come when men have got to come down 
on one side of the fence or the other. Those who are not 
on the side of law and order are on the side of revolution : 
and revolution means anarchy. The Government of Bengal 
will not hesitate to make use of all the powers which it 
possesses to quell disorder and to secure t' the people liberty 
to proceed peacefully about their lawful avocations. And if 
it finds that powers over and above those which it possesses 
are necessary to enable it to achieve this purpose, it will 
not hesitate to ask for them.” And the Council' meekly 
acquiesced. 

Non-co-operation Counterblast. 

As a counterblast to the order declaring the Khilafat 
and Congress Volunteer Corps illegal a manifesto was issued, 
signed by thousands of Calcutta nationalists, taking up the 
gauntlet thrown down by the Government of Bengal, and 
announcing the formation of a Congress Volunteer organisation. 
It runs as follows : — 

"In view of the proclamation issued by the Government of Bengal 
with reference to volunteer organisations, it has become our duty to 
make onr position perfectly plain in the matter. 

"In '• int of fact there are no such associiitions as the Bengal Non- 
co-oi>orai> . Voliintecrs Corps, the Central Uahomedan Volunteer Corps 
or the Congress Committee Corps referred to in the Governor’s proclama- 
tion. But undoubtedly there arc Congress and Khilafat Volunteers 
all over the province, working in a peaci'ful, non-violent and perfectly 
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hononrable manner ; and it is nntruc to say that they have interfered 
with the maintenance of law and onlcr. Accordingly, we are clearly, 
definitely, of opinion that these Volnnteer organisations should continue 
to exist and work In spite of the arbitrary and unjustifiable ukase of 
the Governor f ahd to show our practical adherence to this plan of 
action, we, the undersigned, in our individual capacity, hereby enrol 
ourselves, as members of the Bengal National Volunteers Corps, and we 
request all members of Provincial and District Congress Committees to 
enrol themselves as members of this or similar organisations. We pledge 
ourselves, according to the very principle of Non-co-operation, to sec 
that all our Volunteers refrain from every form of intimidation or 
violence.’’ 

To this a long list of names was appended. And after the 
gagging order of the 20th. suppressing all public meetings in 
Calcutta, Congress and Khilafat workers, on recovering from 
the shock of surprise, rose in revolt and circulated notices 
announcing meetings at College Square, Halliday Park and 
other places in the city, in defiance of the order of the 
Commissioner of Police. In another public manifesto subse- 
quently issued by the N-C-0 leaders, they said : — 

far as tlu challenge to the Congress was concerned (vis. by the 
order declaring volunteer organizations unlawful) we have met and 
accepted that challange : we have enlisted ourselves as volunteers 
and asked all Congress members to do so. To have done this much 
as it involved only the preparedness of individual Congress members for 
suffering and imprisonment ; and believing in the fact of such prepared- 
ness, we were ready to take and have taken the risk. 

**Bat the challenge to the right of holding public meetings involved 
in the latest order of the Police Commissioner is a different niatter’and 
raises larger issu ^s. The proper way of meeting the challenge would 
l)e to hold a public meeting in open defiance of the Police Commissioner’s 
order. But the holding of a public meeting in spite of the best of 
g ) 0 (i intentions on the part of tlie people ami organizers would, at the 
present time, inevitably lead to conflict and collision specially in view 
of the poisonous atmosphere of iace4iatred that has been created by the 
rabid outpourings of the AVnglo-Indian Press. Therefore, iuspite of the 
clearly unjustifiable character of the Police Commissioner’s notification, 
of the untrue assumptions upon which it is based, and its clear challenge 
to the public to meet and disregard it, we postpone action for the 
immediate present, {lending next Sunday’s meeting of the Provincial 
Congress Committee. Meanwhile, we urge the public to bide in patience 
for a while, to go on with the steady pursuit of the Congress programme, 
and to prepare with calm and silent fortitude for the Second full 
HARTAL on the 24th of December.” 

December 24ilu wm tibB Day of the Prince’s Visit to 
Unlcutta^ Meanwhile the lotion of the Bengal Government 
heartened officialdom all over India, 
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Represtion in Excebit. 

Tlie atfaer provincial .Gaveruments were not alow 
On November 2Srd, Delhi province was proclaimed under 
the Seditious Meetings Act lor six mouths and the Volunteers* 
Aseociatiou was declared unlawful, and similar proclama* 
tions were issued, by the Punjab and U. P. Governments. 
Ill the Punjab the districts o| Lahore, Amritsar and Sheikh* 
pura were declared to be proclaimed areas under the Seditious 
Meetings Act. Gradually the whole of the Punjab was gagged 
by the extentioii of the Seditious Meetings Act. All meetings 
were prohibited and declared unlawful in all big towns 
such as Allahabad, Chittagong, etc. On the 26th. Assam 
was similarly treated and the Cr. Amend. Act Part ii applied. 
Arrests, house-searches, police raids, and other methods of a 
strong police-rule were indulged in. At Lahore there was a 
special occasion for rousing the bureaucratic ire. On 26th 
November a special meeting of the Municipal Committee was 
held to propose a welcome to tho Prince. Such a proposal 
had on 16th August last been discussed and by a majority the 
municipality refused to receive the Prince. On the question 
being again raised a heated debate followed, and on the 
motion being put to the vote, there was a tie of 15 votes for 
and against it. On this the Deputy Commissioner who is the 
official chairman of the Lahore municipality gave his casting 
vote, and the resolution was thus passed. This fact was 
brought to the notice of the Private Secretary to the Prince, 
Lord Cromer, by Mr. K. Santanam, a municipal commissioner 
and the Secretary of the Provincial Congress Committee, 
“so that His Royal Highness might be under no delusion 
as to the real sentiments of the people of Lahore**! 

On November 26th. tho shrewd Viceroy at Hast opened 
his mouth. Lord Reading’s position was indeed delicate. His 
Govt, had invited tho Prince and it was up to the Govt, 
of India to see that tho Prince was well received by the 
people at large. Coercion at such a time was out of the 
question. But the ailairs of Bombay were ‘thaumaturgic’. 
The authorities never thought that they could be landed in 
such difficulties before the Prince. Sir George Llyod, however, 
kept a cool bead, and so too the Viceroy, watching the game 
from Delhi. It was the juncker outburst of the Calcutta 
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Anglo-Indhkns and their favoarite Governor, Lord Ronaldebay, 
that precipitated matters. The first spark of repression waa 
let off from the Govt, house, Calcutta, and at onee there 
was a furious outburst demanding the Viceroy, to Act. In 
rapid succession came the thoughtless.repressive orders from 
the Govts, of U. P., Punjab and Assam. And then the 
Viceroy could keep silence no longer. In reply to a deputa- 
tion of the Punjab Chamber dl Commerce His Excellency 
took opportunity to refer to the political condition of India 
and said : — 

wish to take this opportaaity of impressing apon yon that the 
Government of India will spare no ^ort to protect the peaceful an«i 
law-abiding citizens against violence or coercion or intimidation or other 
breaches of the law. 1 shall not dilate upon this subject but tlicrc is 
to-day a natural and the legitimate desire on the part of the v.ist 
majority of the people that the law should be rcHpcctcd and obaervL*!!. 
1 cannot but think that in some (luartcrs there is a misconception of the 
position. The Government of India nre very conscious of their power 
and their strength and they have, I verily believe, the support of all 
law-abiding citizens of India. It cannot fairly be saiil that we have 
abused this power. Indeed, wc are sometimes criticised for not having 
sufficiently c.'^erted it, and I readily admit that we have sought to avoid 
action which might either bebiisconoeivcd or misrepresented as too revere 
or as provocative. But recent events have made it imperative that the 
full strength of the Government should, if necessary, be exerted for the 
purpose of vindicating the law and preserving order. In sonic quarters, 
I shall not designate them— they arc too well known— intimidation, and 
consequently coercion, which is only another from of violeiiLv^ and i'4, 
uf couTrc, unlawful, were practised, and it must be said, wiUi consider- 
able effect. This conduct ^cannot be permitted and must be stopped . 
Pro[)cr precautions will be adopted and all necessary steps taken to 
protect the peaceful citizen to give him that security to which he is 
entitled and to bring the wrong-doer to justice. The peaceful citizen 
wishes to carry on his own businefs, his own pursuits, his own avoca- 
tions without improper interforence or molestation by others with whom 
he may not be in agreement. We have no desire to interfere with the 
lawful activities of politi/:al parties, however opposc<l to us. but 
although that » our view and althpugh wc are most anxious, as I. have 
repeatedly said, to redress all l egitimate grievances and to Mno^*e the 
grounds of popular discontent, yet wc cannot allow any political acti- 
vity to impose its will upon the country by violence, intimidation, 
coercion or other unlawful means. I have therefore taken this oppor- 
tunity of tclPng you what is in this respect in the minds of the Govern- 
ment of India, and of assuring you that the Government, of which I 
have no doubt you are keen ontios, will use its efforts to ensure that 
every man may carry on his lawful pursuits in his own way and at 
his own will and you may rest satisfied that all necessary steps for this 
purpose will be taken. 
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NOV. 19S1] the ulema CONPEBSNCE 

Tlie Juniat-ttl-Ulema Conference, 

Meanwhile the aotivities of the Congress and related 
bodies were not confined to the Volunteer organisations alone. 
On Nov. 19th an important meeting of tho Jamiat-ullhma 
(Conference of Moslem Divines) was held at Lahore, presided 
over by Moulana Abul Kalam Asad, at which the position of 
Moslems under the political conditions of the country was 
discussed. 

Resolutions were passed on Swadeshi and boycott Oi 
foreign cloth and on the rumoured atrocities of the Moplahs on 
the Hindus of Malabar which were condemned. 

Resolutions were passed, confirming the resolutions passed 
by the Executive Committee of the Jamait-ubUlema at its 
meeting held at Delhi on the 21st September last, declaring 
that the resolution passed at the Karachi Conference held on 
the 8th, 9tb, 10th July, which had been the cause of thenrrest 
and incarceration of Maulana Muhammad Ali, Shaukat Ali 
and others, was part of the decided, and open commandments 
of Islam, which were in force since the last 1,300 years and so 
often declared in India, and Musalmans could never cease to 
declare it. The Jamait-ul-Ulema invited Musalmans to perform 
their duties at this critical juncture and make their best efforts 
to declare and announce this Commandment of Ood. 

Resolutions were also passed, protesting against the 
proscription of the Fatwa of the Ulemas by the Government 
of Delhi and other Governments and declaring it sinful and 
haram for Mussalmans to serve in Police and Army under the 
present Government and asking every Mussalman to boldly 
request soldiers and Muslim Policemen to immediately leave 
service under the Government. The Ulemas asked the 
assembled Mussalmans to serve their Allah and the Prophet 
and to protect the Holy Quran and help the Turks in their 
struggle against non-Muslims. They were asked to boldly 
repeat the Ulemas' Fatwa from every platform and to request 
every Policemen and soldier they met to leave Government 
service even at the risk of being imprisoned. 

The All India Congress Committee. 

The Working Committee of the Congress met at Mahatma 
Gandhi’s residence at Bombay on 22nd and 23rd Nov, and 
all the pron^iiient provincial leaders were consequently drawn 
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sway from their provinces to Bombay. Messrs. C. B. Das, 
Motilal Nehru, Moubna A. Ealam Azad, Lajpat Rai, Azmal 
Khan, Dr. Ansan, Umar Sobhani, N. C. Kelkar and many 
others were collected round the Mahatma. Resolutions were 
passed deploring the riots at Bombay and enjoining upon all 
Congress workers tlie strictest observance of non-violence. 
The most -important resolution was on the volunteer organi- 
sation as follows 

‘*Tbi8 Qommittee consulen it of na^losal iviportance that all N.-C.-O. 
Volunteer Ciorps, Kbilafat Volantoer Corps and other non-official volan- 
teer bodies idioiild be brought undcT control and n.anicd the 'National 
Volunteer Corps’ and, therefore, advises ProTindal Congn ss Commiitof s 
to appoint- Central Hoards in tbelr Provinces to controlling an<l bringing 
under a uniform discipline all the existing volunteer corps, and commends 
to their attention the following draft general instructionB, and furihir 
reciuests the Gontral Klnlafat Committee and the Kbfdsa Committee to 
pass the neccBSuay resolution to give effect to them. 

**The draft general instructiotts are : — 

'‘Every volnttteer should sign the following pledge in triplicate, one 
copy shall be given to the volunteer, one scut to the Central Office in 
every Province, and one kept in the District in which the volunteer is 
cnlisteiL The pled^ sha.l be written in the language of Uie Province 
in which the volunteer is resident, as also in Hindustliaui. in Urdu and 
Devanagri scripts. Sc far as possible fur the uniform of volunteers, an 
imitation of military uniform shall be avoided. Volunteers shall not 
carry any sword with them, but may carry an ordinary walking stick, 
not longer tliaii four fect> The lowest unit shall consist of not more 
than nor less than 20 people, < f which one shall be a leader elected by 
the members of a particular unit. Twenty such leaders shall elect from 
among themselves an officer. All other c fficers shall be appointed by 
the Central Provincial Office, which shall consist of a board of five who 
will elect their own Chairman. All subordinate officers shall implicitly 
obey the instructions issued from time to time by the Hoard. 

"The duties of volunteers shall be to preserve order, regulate meetings, 
hartais and prucession", and to render social service in emcrgoiicies in 
accordance with the instructions given to them. No volunteer shall be 
>eul sted who is known to be a bad character. The Central board shall 
be under the control of, and appointed by, Provincial Congress Coru- 
niittccs. The Khilafat volunteers should also form part of the national 
volunteers and be subject to the control of the Central Provincial Board. 
No one un ler eighteen shall be enlisted as a volunteer. 

Pledge : — So long as I remain in any vohiutary organisation, I 
shall faithfully and diligently carry out all instructions received from 
iny superiors. ( shall observe the pledge of non-violence in word and 
ill deed and shall inculcate the spirit of non-viohmcc amongst others. 
1 shall regard the pledge fis bimting upon me so long as the policy of 
non-vioiooce is continued by the Nation. 1 shall run all risks aitcndeut 
upon the performance of my duty.” 
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From Bombay the Congress leaders then came back to 
their respective provinces. Meanwhile, after the Viceroy had 
gpoken, the whole machinery of government, from Governors 
to the last petty village-ofScers, was at once set in motion to 
crash the new national spirit. Anglo-Indians, Europeans and 
the denationalised Moderates of Calcutta were drafted into a 
**Civil Quardf” likc^ the famous “Prussian Guard” of bistory, to 
act as an auxiliary to the military and police. The way the 
“Civil Guards” were trained and recruited brought back to 
people’s mind the exploits of the “Red and Tans” in Ireland, 
but it was infinitely better to have the rowdies of these com- 
munities under the able command of Sir Frank Carter, the 
commander of the Civil Guards, than to keep them loose as at 
Bombay on the days following the I7th November. It is 
impossible here to narrate in detail the harrowing tale of re- 
pression that raged for the next month or so ; enough has 
been given in the chronology (see pp. 54-68) to give the 
reader some idea. Arrests and gagging orders, not to say 
of the thousand and one devious methods of torture and 
tyranny exercised by the underlings of government, went on 
apace, and people saw everywhere the red eye of the angry and 
armed government on one side and, on the other, the cool 
determination of the disarmed khadder-clad volunteers ready 
unto death to preach '^khadder and hartal on the 24tb.” As 
wrote the poet Tagore about this time : — 

‘'Power h<*is to be made secarc not only against power, but also against 
weakness ; for there lies the peril of its losing balance. The weak are as 
great a danger for the strong as quicksands for an elephant. They do not 
assist progress, because they .do not resist, they only drag down. The 
people who grow accustomed to wild absolute power over others are not 
to forget that by doing so they generate an unseen force which some day 
rends that power into pieces. The dumb fury of the down-trodden finds 
its lawful support from the universal law of moral balance. The air 
which is so thin and unsubstantial gives birth to storms that nothing can 
resist. This has been proved in history over and over again and stormy 
forces arising from the revolt of insulted humanity are openly gathering 
in the air at the present time. Yet the psychology of the strong stub- 
bornly refuses the lesson and despises to take count of the terribleness of 
the weak. This is latent ignorance that like an unsuspected worm burrows 
under the bulk of the prosperous. Have we never read of the castle of 
Power, securely buttressed on all sides, in a moment dissolving in air at 
the explosion caused by the w^ak and outraged beseigers ? Politicians 
calculate upon the number of mailed hands that are kept on the swordhilt ; 
they do not possess that third eye to see the great invisible hand that 
clasps in silence the band of the helpless and awaits its time. The 
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itroDg form their league by a coiubination of {towers, driving the weak 
to forpn their own league alone with their Qod.’* 

On December 2nd. Mr. Das, on coming back to Calcntte 
from the BomW meeting, issued the following message : — 

My message to the Congress Workers 

<<The recent communique of the Govirnment of Bengal, the order 
of the Commissioner of Police, and the various orders under Section 
144 issued by Magistrates in different districts of Bengal, make it abso- 
Int* ly clear that the BuiLanoracy hat made np its mind to crush the 
movement of Non-co-operation. The people of Bengal has therefore 
resolved to persevere with all their strength in their struggle for free- 
dom. My message to them is one of hope and Cnconragcment. I knew 
from the beginning that tlie Bureaucracy would be the first to break 
the Is w. It began its illegal career at the very ontest by occasional 
orders under Section T44. It continued the unjust and illegal applica- 
tion of the section in ttpposiiion to this movement. Now that the 
movement is about to succeed, it. lian adopted forgotten Laws and for- 
saken methods, and iVetioii 144 is being inilificriminately ii.«5pd to further 
the same object. 

<*Oar duty is clear. The Indian National Congress has declared that 
Swaraj is our only goal and Non-co-operation is the only method by 
which to reach that goal. Whatever the bureaucracy does, the Nation- 
alists of Bengal cannot forget their ideal The people of Bengal are 
now on their trial It entirely depends on them whether they would 
win or lose. I ask my countrymen to be patient, I appeal to them to 
undergo all sufferings cbeeiiuUy. I call upon them not to forsake the 
sacred work which the Indian National Congress has enjoined. 

“The Congress work is done and can only be done by volunteers. 
Let it be clearly understood that every worker, young or old, man or 
woman, is a volunteer. 1 offer myself as a volunteir in the service 
of the Congress. 1 trust that within a few days there will be a million 
volunteers for the work of the Province. Our cause is sacred, our 
method is peaceful and non- violent. Do you not realise that the Service 
of our country is Service of God? I charge you to rcmi:mb<‘T that no 
communique of earthly Governments can be allo\vc<l to stop God’s 
worship. 

“I appeal to the people of Bcmgal to realise this truth. I pray to 
God that it may b ^ given fo the Bureaucracy to understand, appreciate 
.and recognise this groat truth.” 

My message to my countyrmen 

“My first word and ray last word to you is never to forsake the 
ideal of uon-vi(‘lcnt non-co-operation. I know it is a difficult creed 
to follow. I know that sometimes the provocation is so great that it 
is extrcfmely difficult to remain non-violent in thouglit, word and deed 
Tlio success of the nmvement, however, depends on this groat principle 
and every work«T mest strengtlion himself to withstand t^ueli firovoca- 
tion. AVe arc too afit to tbmw the blame on other persons. For instance, 
if there is a riot in a city we say that th(‘ hooligans wvre provoked to 
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ooiMBit the riot. Lrt a> no^ forget that these so called hooligans are 
oar connti^inen* Let as not forget that we the non'co-operators claim 
to hold the conntrj. Let m relise that to the eatent to which' we do 
not sneceed in so eontroUing the masses, be tbejr hooligans or not, to 
that extent Non*eoH>pcration has failed. The responsibilities arc onrs. 
It does not lie in oar month to say that wicked people have instigated 
the masses to bresk law and order. Do you not realise that the success 
of oar movement depends on this, that no other people, wicked or other* 
wise, shoald be able to lead the masses or any section of our countrymen 
towards violence and bloodshed 7 It we fail to exercise control over 
the masses, how can we claim to have sneoess 7 lam not discouraged, 
I do not want yon to be disoourageci. I pray to God that yon may have 
solBcient strength to carry on this great battle peacefully and never 
forsaking the ideal of non-violent Ifon-co'operation in all its bearing.” 

The retribution, however, had soon to come. It came 
earlier at Lahore. Ou December 1st. Mr. Sanatanam wrote to 
Earl Cromer, the Prince’s Secretary, that the people of Lahore 
had resolved not to receive the Prince, forwarding the 
resolution of the Municipality, aud exposing the way in which 
a public reception was being manufactured in the name of the 
people. On this a private Committee meeting of the Punjab 
Provincial Congress Committee was declared illegal, broken up 
by the Police, and all the leaders including Lain Leipat Rat, 
Dr. Gopi Chand, Malik Lai Khan, Mr. Sanatanam and others 
were arrested and kept in jail. And even religions meetings 
were not excluded, for on November 26tb, and previous to 
that, several members of the Gurdwara Committee of the 
Punjab wore arrested for bolding a religious meeting ! 

On the 2nd December Sardar Bahadur Mehtab Singh 
of the Sikh Gurdwara Committee along with 9 others were 
tried and sentenced to 6 months hard labour and Rs. 1000 
fine under the Seditious Meetings Act. 

The next day Mr. S. £. Stokes, the American disciple 
of Gandhi, was arrested at Lahore and on 5th. sentenced 
to imprisonment on a charge of sedition. 

The following account of the arrest of Mr. Lajpat Rai aud 
others is taken from the Tribune of Lahore": — 

*‘Lal^i and Mr. Sanatanam and other memers of the (^m* 
mittee were felly prepared. The meeting was a Committee 
meeting, attendance being conBned only to members of whom 
less than 40 were ^..i^esent. Col. Gregson and armed police 
surrounded the house and standing at the door, read out the 
Magistrate’s order decluriag the meeting unlawful. Thereupon 
LMa Lajpat Bai asked those who wanted to leave and go away. 
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None stirred from bis seat. Even beftm the eommeneement 
of the meeting Lala Lajpat Rai had tried to dissuade certain 
people from attending the meeting in view of the fact that 
probably all would be arrested and no reqwnsible man left to 
carry on the work. Those asked to desist included Lala Hans 
Baj and Syed Ata Ulla Shah (both of Jullundur) and\ Mr. 
Abdur Rashid. Lala Hans R«g and Syed Ata Ullah Shah 
requested to be allowed to attend for the sake of the honour of 
their town. Immediately after Major Ferrar, District Magis- 
trate, and Col. Gregson, the Senior Supt.' of Police, entered 
the room, while the committee was sitting. The District 
Magistrate said that he declared the meeting an unlawful 
assembly and ordered it to disperse. Lala Lajpat Rai, wbo 
was in the chair, thereupon replied that he considered the 
meeting lawful and as president refused to disperse it. Major 
Ferrar addressing Pt. Rambhuj Dutc asked who the speaker 
was. Ho was informed by Pandit) i that it was Lala Lajpat 
Rai who spoke. Lala Lajpat Rai himself said, “I am Lajpat 
R)ii.” Thereupon Major Ferrar said “I arrest you.” Lalaji 
gladly surrendered himself. The District Magistrate then 
called out for Mr. Sanatanam'and arrested him. He then 
asked for Dr. Gopi Oband and arrested him also. The three 
were taken to a motor car waiting below. Col. Gregson again 
went up to the room. Meanwhile the proceedings of the 
meetings wore going on under the presidentship of Pandit 
Rambhuj Dutt Chaudburi. A resolution coi.gratnIating the 
arrested leaders was passed. 

“The Senior Superintendent of Police said that the meet- 
ing was an uulav.'ful assembly and asked it to disjierse. 
Chaudburi Rambhuj Dutt Protested and said that they would 
not move unless forcibly dispersed. Punditji wanted to 
explain his position but the police official impatiently said 
that he did not want to argue and ordered the Police to forci- 
bly disperse the meeting. Pt. Rambhuj Lutt told the members 
that it should be clearly understood that force had been used 
in dispersing them. A police touched each on the back with 
the hand. When the members came downstairs, Malik Lai 
Khan was arrested. Malik Sahib at the time of bis .orrost 
said “1 was waiting for this very opportunity.” 

“The motor car coutaiTdjig Lala Lajpat Rai, Mr. Sauatanam 
«aud Dr Gopi Ciiaiid ha<i already left amid shouts of “Baiide 
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MstWttio M>d Ghusdhi MabanO Ki Jai.’ Lalaji, when bis motor 
oar departed, said **Qood-by friends” ! Malik Lai Khan was 
st once taken in a “tonga.” Several hundreds of people were 
asseiubled on both sides of the road. The police in large 
numbers was present and military had been posted at several 
places but the crowds maintained a perfectly calm behaviour. 
Permission was no doubt sought by certain people to observe 
“hartal” in the city but the Congress officials dissuaded the 
the people from taking that step. 

“It will be remembered that immediately after their 
arrest during martial law in 1919 Lala Harkishen Lai and others 
were taken in the first instance to the Telegraph Office. The 
same story was repeated on the present occasion. Lala 
Lajpat Rai and bis comrades were taken to the Telegraph 
Office and kept waiting there. Meanwhile the office of the 
Provincial Congress Committee was locked and sealed for 
search. Large crowds had assembled on the. Mall outside the 
Telegraph office. Nobody was allowed to go in. The re* 
presentative of the “Tribune” sought the permission of the 
police official on duty. The official sent in a chit asking 
if a newspaper man could be allowed to go in. 

“Mr. Keough the Additional District Magistrate of Lahore 
who was present inside refused permission. The leaders 
were kept inside for about two hours. Lala Lajpat Bai on 
noticing the crowds outside sent a message asking people to 
disperse and remain perfectly peaceful. All the four leaders 
were produced before Mr. Keough.' The charge against them 
is under Section 145 Cr. P. Code. Bail was offered but refused. 
Dr. Oopi Cband and Malik Lai Khan were first taken in a 
car to the Centr.il Jail. Lala Lajpat Bai and Mr. Sanatanam 
followed in aitother. The Police demanded a remand^ up to 
the 10th. but the Magistrate fixed the 7th. Dec. for hearing. 

“While in the Telegraph Office Lala Lejpat Rai sent a 
message through jj^hunatb Sabi, Vakil, uking people 
to maintain peace uuder even the most provoking circums- 
tance, since non-violence is the very essence of the Non-co- 
operation movement. He hoped the people would carry out 
hi* wishes. 

“Apart from the Police, ordinary and armed, there was 
military posted at King Sdward Statue, and at Telegraph 
Office two macbiiie gune were also seen inside the Telegragb 
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office oompoand along with the military. It is stated that all 
the four leaders and Mr; Stokes has been pot in the same tiell. 

“When the Senior Superintendent of police went up after 
seating Lala liiopat Bai, Mr. Sauatanam and Dr. Gopi Ghand 
in the motor oar, Baizada Hans Ibg of Jollondnr said to him, 
“we are old friends, we hare met again.” Colonel Gregspn 
replied “it is a sad business. 

“Similarly, Lala Gridhari Lai of Anwitsar asked Colonel 
Gregson to arrest him. The Cdonel said that he could not 
oblige him just then. On coming downstairs the Colonel 
saw Lala Gridhari Lai seated with garlands of flowers in 
his hand. Asked for whom they were meant, Lala Gridhari 
Lai said, ‘1 am willing to garland you provided yon arrest 
idl of US.’ 

“The office of the Provincial Congress Committee was 
searched on Sundaijr.- After a search of several hours the 
police went away with a number of papers and registers.” 

The Punjab arrests made a tremendous sensation. But 
this was nothing compared to what happened in Calcutta a few 
days after. On Dec. 6th Master Chirannjan Das, son of Mr. 
Das, went out with a few friends with KJudier on and cried 
in the streets “Hartal on the 24th”. ’ He was at once arrested 
by an European sergeant and was inhumanly beaten, ^fore 
the court, he said 

“While we (myself . and seven other volnntesrs) were sitting in the 
right side of the prison van, the sergeants without asking ns anything 
poshed ns to the left' side of the van. Then- wc got down at LaM&sm. 
The sergeant ean^t the volunteers by the neck and threw ttum 
mercilessly add caught bold of my arm and twisted it so ninoh that 
it fairly came to the point of breaking. We were tiien takeii into the 
lock np by sergeants [sddiers were sn^iged as sergsaats] who seemed 
to be tipsy and at once began beating of volunteers with tireir batons. I 
protested when three soldiers began kicking me- frmn three sides, and 
while they were goi^M aw%y they beat me on the bead. Volunteer Tewary 
has got his k'hees nurt. Volunteer SwUiir has got a blow and nearly 
ftdntM. All the vdonteers were more or leas fanrt/by the sergeants. The 
Indian Polimr'dld not lake i^ inlhe assahltu’* ' 

The ngwa atnnoed Cnlouttu. Bnfe nuwa had to ppaac. 
Next day Ifo. Dia sod 2 other ladiea of ahe family eaine pwt* 
The fond mother ^ hor child could reatrain haratBf 

DO loDger. ChtraraqjoD Itf iniaoo for at^ug Khaddir and 
aayiog “Jiartal on 24^” ; tiiia wat ohodgh for may moHien fo 
Ctdontto. Ifaater CUrufwdio waa ooleaa dear to- Bengalia fhta 
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the Prince to hie people. So, taking her leave oi the family 
gods, the fond mother sallied forth to join her child in goal ! 
“It was torture for us”, she said, "to stay when our young 
boys were going to jail”. Mrs. Das, Mrs. ITrmila Debi and 
Miss Suniti Debi went along the some road that Chirarapjan 
had gone by, selling Khadder and saying : ‘Brothers and 
Sisters, remeinber, hartal on the 24tb”. It was an impressive 
spectacle, reminiscent of the days of yore when Bsjput ladies 
of princely families went about the streets bare-footed for the 
cause of the nation. Eventually, as before, a European 
sergeant approached the party and arrested them. 

"The Ladies Arrested”! It was like wild fire. Calcutta 
on this day was in tumult that beggars description. Thousands 
rushed forth, offering to be arrested. A scene was witnessed 
in Barabazar, where the arrest took place, such as comes but 
once in the life-time of a nation. Marwaris joined, Moslems 
joined, Bhattias joined, Sikhs poured in, Coolies, mill-hands, 
school boys, all rushed to the scene. Some wept, some cried, 
some ran aimlessly— the wild multitude watched and watched 
and then long after melted away with brewing thoughts such 
as brew only on tke eve of a revolution. 

The same night the ladies were released by the Gover- 
nor’s order. 

And the same night the Moderates under Sir B. C. Mitter 
were eating a dinner with the Viceroy. 

And Calcutta stood stunned. 

The Viceroy was then in Caloutta. It was rumoured that 
Mr. Das was soon to meet the Viceroy and that a compromise 
was being batched. . In this setting was Mrs. Das, the wife 
of the President-elect of the Congress, arrested by the Police 
for selling khadder. At her arrest, Calcutta felt as if her 
women-folk had been idl arrested. The tension of feeling 
was undescribable. The Indian papers stopped writing 
editorials. Public life was on the guillotine. As one pro- 
minent Congress organ, "the Servant,” wrote 

“Wc feel that ont only reply to the hourly growing enoroachnient 
on onr commonest rights and liberties onght to be a dignified silenoe. 
The bnresncracy has rightly decidecl that we mast oease ' to hare any 
Self-expression as a nation. Perhaps onr very existence is nnlawfiil, 
and we are merely enmbering the earth wi h onr fatfie weight. It 
Klling Khaddab is nnlawfnl, preaching boycott -or non-co-operation 
•s nnlawfnl, U every association is nnlawfnl, if onr Congress Committee 
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meeting! nre nnUwfnl, i( Tellgiou auembliee ue nnlnwroli it penoefal 
persuasion is anlawfnl, then logically and consistently all onr activities 
should come nnder sncb a ban. Hence we do not want further to 
deceive ourselves that we have still any right of expression. We seem 
to be living on sufferance. As non-violence is onr cr^, we think that 
our loyalty to it can be facilitated only by entering the silence of the 
grave. We have all along been writing with a halter round onr neck. 
The unholy Inquisition which is sitting on our thoughts and sentiments 
has become simply intolerable. We have therefore decided to suspend 
all Editorial writings till we again feel that the interests of our data 
demand it/’ 


llie Moderate * s ]%iner to Viceroy 

At this dinner Sir Benode Mitter, irbo presided, proposed 
the Viceroy’s health, and in so doing condemned the non-co* 
operation movement, and assured the Viceroy of the support of 
the Moderates in combating lawlessness, bat hoped that any 
measures that might be thought necessary would not be allowed 
to prejudice the steady pace towards the goal which has been 
set for the country. 

The Viceroy, in reply, said that he did not wish to say a 
word to exasperate the feelings, but putting himself into the 
place of those who desired to spoil the Prince’s reception he 
could not see what purpose it would serve. He would have 
thought there could have been no grander opportunity for 
showing that the people were fit for that Swaraj which could 
only come either from the British Parliament or by the 
sword. The non-co-operators oould have shown to the British 
people and the Dominions that, while they opposed the 
Government, they were loyal to the Crown and were better 
fitted for complete Self-Government than might have been 
thought. 

The Viceroy said thab he would not repeat the observations 
he bad already made about the enforcement of law and order. 
It gave no pleasure to any Government to have to arrest citi- 
zens. The Government’s object was the opposite. . But they 
must protect law abiding citizens. 

Lord Reading then referred, amid applause, to the settle- 
ment of the Sinn Fein question, and said that the people might 
ask what lesson waa to be learnt. Ireland had attained the 
present result after long yean. India without any of the aets 
which characterised the history of the movement in Ireland, 
had attained a tremendous boon in the grant of the Reforms, 
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which had taken her a long way on the road to complete Swaraj 
which all wanted, and India had, by ordinary constitutional 
means, the opportunity ot proving that Indians were the 
people who would soon be ready for the full grant of Self- 
Government. He thought that India held n wonderful position 
at the moment. It had already taken a very great place in the 
Councils of the British Empire, in the Imperial War Cabinet 
and at the League of Nations, and 20 years ago it would not 
have been thought possible to achieve so much as-in the years 
from 1918 to 1921, and he would. ask whether any steps 
that could be taken could possibly procure for India a' greater 
or higher destiny than that of a partner in the Commonwealth 
of Nations, designated the “British Empire” forming one 
with the great Dominions, all honourii-g the King-Emperor, the 
link binding them together, symbolising what he believed w;as. 
at the heart of all Indians, the noble ideals of liberty and justice. 

Arrest of Mr. Das and Other Leaders 

Next day, Dec. 8tb., Mrs. Das and pMly, and a large 
number of Punjabi ladies who bad in the meantime joined 
the volunteer corps, came out in the streets and went along 
picketing. Large crowds followed them and the whole city 
was throbbing with agitation as to what would happen next. 
Fortunately the police carefully avoided .them and a very 
perilous situation was saved from a sudden explosion. The 
same day the Governor, Lord Bonaldshay, saw Mr. C. R. 
Das, and the points of view of both Govt, and the non-co- 
Oporators were set forth and discussed. No means of adjust- 
ment between their diametrically antagonistic views about 
public rights was discovered, and the substance of the. conver- 
sation was communicated by Lord Bonaldshay to the Viceroy. 
The Viceroy and the Governor wanted the boycott of the 
Prince to be called off, but this Mr. Das could not vouchsafe, 
as the Congress had passed that resolution and only the Con- 
gress could withdraw it. As to picketing and the volunteer 
activities which were then blowing in blazes everywhere, Mr. 
Das assured the Governor that they will automatically cease 
if Govt, withdrew its repressive order declaring the volunteer 
organisations unlawful. So long as they wont along perfeetly 
l^aoeful lines, it was against law to declare them unlawful ; 
wid if individuals were found to brtak the law, it was open 
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to Gfovt. to haul them op before a eoort and ponieb them witb 
the aid of the ordinary law of the land. But it was aseless to 
argon with Lord Bonaldshsy, for next to secoring a popolar wel* 
oome for the Prince the Govt, was bent on breaking the N-C-0. 

Negotiations failing, Mr. Das was arrested on Dee. 10th. 
He left the following message. — 

Mr. Oas's Message on Arrest 

''This is my last message to yon, men and women in India : 
Victory is in sight, if yoo are prepared to win it by soffering. 
It is in soc^ agony as that through which we are passing that 
nations are\born. You most bear this agony with fortitude, 
with courage and with perfect self-composure. Remember that 
so long as you follow the path of non-violence,- you put the 
bureaucracy in the wrong ; but move by a bair’s breadth from 
the path which Mahatma Gandhi has mapped out for yoo, and 
yoo give away the battle for the bureaucracy. Swaraj is our goal. 
Swaraj not in compartments, not in instalments ; but Swaraj 
whole and entire. Now it is for yoo, men and women, to say 
whether we shall attain the goal for which we are striving ! 

“To my Moderate friends I say this : Survey the history 
of the world from the beginning of all time ; has any nation 
won freedom by pursuing the path wbieb you ave pursuing f 
If the appeal should reach any waverer amongst yoo, I ask him 
to consider whether he will not stand bn the side of India in 
her conflict with .the bureaucracy t There may be compromise 
in the matter of details, but there can be no compromise in 
the essential question that divides us from the bureaucracy. 
And if yon do not stand by for India, you assuredly stand for 
the bureaucracy. 

“And to the -students, I say this : You are at once the 
hope and the glory o^ India. True education does not consist 
in learning to add two and two to make four i.bpt it lies in 
the service which you are prepared to give to the Mbther of 
all. There is work to be done for the Mother : Who amongst 
you is prepared to answer the Call 

Bengal Govt. Communique 

The following communique was issued by the Government 
of Bengal axplaioing why they arrested Mr. Das 

“In a communique which appeared in the Press on 
Novomber Iflt it was exidained how the persistant campaign of 
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iDtin^tioB and molMtation on tba pat% of "Tolnntotn** 
•noeiated with the OongroM and Khilafat moeenMBti had 
idiread Oorernment to inne a notifioatioh under aeetion 16 of 
the Indian Oriminal Law Amendment Act 1908. dedarini 
oerhdn aeeooiationi tp be "onlawfol assoeUtione.” . The imme* 
diate effeot of thia abtioii wac good, and open pioketind and 
intimidation Maaed for a time. On November 32 the Extremict 
Pren' pabluhed a deelaration, to which a large number of 
namea waa appended, (and which was repablished with freak 
namaa in aeveral anbaeqaent iaanea) eonatituting a definite 
oballeoge to the action of Qovernment, aa the following extract 
abundantly ahowa : — 

{Here foOom Hu nutnifetto ffiven on p. SIS) 

"In order to bring home tb the aigniftories that their action 
waa a defiance of law, % aeparate notification waa iaaued on 
November 24 apec1fically*deolariog the Bengal National Vblon- 
teer Grope to be ap unlawful aaaociation. 

“Thia a^igii6(l challenge waa, however, aoon followed by 
other develppinenta. On the very aame day, November 22, a 
letter appeared fn the "Servant”, aigned by aix of the leadera, 
which begina follows the Srd para given on p. Sid) 

"On Nov. 27 a meeting waa held of the Provincial Congraaa. 
Committee at which the following resolutioua were paaaed— 

" Whereas^ in the opinion of thia Committee, the recant 
orderaof the Governor in-Council and the Commiaaioner of 
Police, Calcdtta, are unjust, arbitrary and intended to paralyae 
the aotiritiea of the Bengal Provincial Congress committee, and 
thus the movement of non-co-operation, this Committee appeals 
to the publib to enrol themselves ns Congress volunteers,” 

‘‘^solution IV resolved that in view of the present 
extremely gcfve political situation in this province Srijut C. 
R. Das, President of this Committee, be vested with full power 
to carry on the work of the Congress on behalf of the Commit- 
tee in consultation with the Bengal Prov. Khilafat Committee.” 

"Subsequently the Khilafat Committee p^ed nmilar 
resolutions, but associated a Committee of four with Mr. C. R. 
Bas in exercise of his full powers. Both these sets of resolu- 
tions were published in the Press on December 1. 

"On December 2 Mr. Das published a statement entitled 
“My message to my countrymen” in which he, called for a 
niHioii volunteers for the work of the province. 
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**0a Dseember 6 an luivertiaement appeared in the 
eztramiat preM, signed by C. B. Das calling on volunteers, 

'*On Dee. 6 there appeared an appeal to Calcutta studeuta 
By Mr. C. R.'Dm, which has since been distributed widely in 
mdet form. Its inflammatory nature may be gauged ironi 
tlM foDowiug sentence which contains the gist of the appeal 

"Only five thousand in this great city and. the work of 
the Congreae about to be stopped t Have the students of 
Calcutta nothing to say t Is this the 'time for study — art and 
literature, science and mathematics 1 Oh, the shame of it, 
when the Mother calls and these have not the heart to hear." 

"On the same day, to quote the Servant, 'according to the 
order of Deshbandhu C. R. Das that the work of the Congress 
and the Khifafat mus^ be carried on, “volunteers" were sent 
out on moadeshi work towards the direction of Barabazar. The 
first batch was led by Deshbandhu’s son, Srijut Chira Ranjan 
D-u. He was arrested along with his batch near the junction 
of College Street and Harrison Road. Several batches were 
sent out one after another. Only two of these were arrested.’ 

“In accordance with the policy now definitely adopted by 
the leaders challenging Government by the deliberate defiance 
of the law, in addition to batches of volunteers, mostly of the 
student class, three ladies, including the wife and a sister of 
Mr. Das were sent out on December 7th. with the intention of 
forcing the police to arrest them. ' In the moss.'igo from them 
l^ublis bed in the Extremist Press of December 8, they state : 
“We came out fully prepared for arrest," and, although every 
effort was made to induce them to desist, the police were 
eventually obliged to arrest them. They declined to give bail 
or allow bail to bo given for them, and the police had no 
alternative but to send them to the Presidency Jail, whence 
they were released that same night by an order from 
Gtovt. 0.1 the following morning they issued a message to 
the students. 

"On this day and on December 9 and 10 the leaders pur- 
sued their policy of sending out large numbers of youths in 
batebes as volunteers in order to court arrest, and, although 
the police refrained from arresting any but the most pro* 
minent of them, the numbor of arrests on those three days 
has totalled 500, and their action has seriously endangered 
peace and security of the town. 
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- It it that clear that the'leaders of the momneot bare 
deliberately eballenged the poirer of Oovernmentto naintaio 
lav uid preeerre order, and to that ehallenge there ean he hot 
oae reply* These leaders have so far tried to force Govemnent 
to take action against ladies or immature youths, vbo have 
beeif swayed by inflammatory appeals to their patriotic senti* 
lUeots. Although it has been necessary to arrest and prosecute 
a considerable number of these. Government has no wish or 
intention to visit on thoin the offences of those who have led 
them astray. Government is advised that the leaders have 
rendered themselves liable to prosecution under the lav, and in 
the condition of things that have been brought about by their 
action Government has no alternative but to put the law in 
force against'them. It has, therefore, been decided to arrest and 
prosecute certain of the more prominent amongst Uiose who 
are responsible for the present state of affairs.” 


Accordingly along with Mr. Das, Maulana Abnl Kalam 
Aziid and Messrs. B. N. Sasmal, Subhas Ch. Bose, Padamrsd 
Jain, B. N. Barman, M. Akram Khan and Pt. Ambica Prasad 
Bajpai, — all prominent leaders of the different Congreu and 
Khilafat organisation of Calcutta, were arrested and locked 
up in jail. The Patrika and the Servant newspaper offices 
were searched, and many Khilafat and Congress offices were 
raided. The military was called in and parties of British 
soldiers wore stationed at all crossings of Barabazar and the 
neighbourhood 6! the Congress office. Armed police and 
European sergeants paraded the streets, and the Indian quarter 
of the town looked as if under Martial Law. Panic reigned and 
many people were assaulted. Principal H. C. Moitra, a leading 
light of the Moderate party, had a sound thrashing from the 
British soldiers. Schools and Colleges went on strike, more and 
more volunteers wore enrolled,and more and more were airestod. 
For the next few days there was no other talk or work in the 
town ; the criminal courts wore overflowing, the police stations 
were overflowing, the jails were overflowing, and over them 
all followed the surging crowd of thousands upon thousands of 
volunteers, from boys of 10 to old men of 80,^ from the 
delicately nurtured spoon-fed boy of princely families^ down 
to the rough day-labourers and wt. go-earners of the mills and 

factories, Parties arranged to be given to the Viceroy and 
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other plMMUit funetions were dropped. Lawyers boyeotted 
the eourti in protest, bat all to no purpose. 

Anest of Pt. Ilolilal Nohni. 

AH over Bengal, the U. P. and the Punjab, it was the 
same. At Allahabad Pt. Blotilal Nehru was arrested on the 
6th with all the prominent male members of bis family, and. 
the important N-C>0 workers (see chronology p. 68 ieq.). 
On the previous day the Diet. Magistrate served him with a 
notice Uia't he would be personally liable for any disturhanoe 
in the town daring the Prinee’s visit on the 12tfa. The U. P. 
Govt, wired for his arrest, as the perfect organisation of the 
vduntMr corps in Allahabad was dreaded by the authorities, 
and there was not a shadow of a doubt that the Prince’s 
welcome to the town would be a fiasco. On the 7th a summary 
trial was held and the great Pandit was convicted and 
setotenoed to 6 months’ imprisonment. This served hot to 
aoceiituate the hartal, and en the 12th when the Prince came, 
he found the whole town closed upon his face ! Never was a 
boycott more complete as on that memorabie day at Allahabad. 

This insensate policy of repression soon roused even the 
Modetatev from their cosy bed of the Reforms. Some openly, 
some unohstrosively became non co-operators. Some like Mr. 
Srinivasa Iyengar, gave up their seat in the Council, some, like 
Dewan M. O. Parthasaratby Aiyanger, gave up their titles. 

On December 10th the Hon. Mr. Raza Ali, an influential 
member of the Council ot State, voiced the sentiment of bis 
fellow-couneillors in a wire to the Viceroy as follows : — 

As one who has oo-opexated with the Government, I respeotfolly 
but emphatically protest against Your BxccUcney’B Government’s new 
policy . Apparently, panic is setting on the Government’s nerves since 
the Bombay riots, sn4 they see nothing but danger signals all around. 
Indiscriminate arrests arc being made in every Province, and by incarce- 
rating persons like the reverb Pandit Matilal Nehru, Messrs. Lajpatrai 
and Jitcndxalal Banerji and Mrs. Das, Government are seeking to imprison 
India’s souL Unconsciously tliey are helping the Non-bo-operators to 
prove their elaim that the only place tor an honest Indian is goal, and 
eaeh senseless arrest brings new followers within the Non-co-operation 
fold. Whatever may be the differences of opinion among the Indian 
political parties, nobody can reconcile himself to a suppression of the 
Congress and Khilafat movements. Courageous men who have not 
hesitated . to part company with Mr. Gandhi cannot be expected to 
ae*]nie8ce in a reign d terror being cstablislv^ by the Government. 
People arc asking ‘ whether a Oevemment that cannot tolerate the Con- 
gress and the Khilafat Yolnnteers will be prepared to grant responsible 
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OowrMHBt to India with htf own Army and N»?y. IteiiMwItttBl 
GowanmMnt aia ha^piag U m ieimatfoa of a Civil Guard toCalcnMa 
prygiption of tho CoBiwm uti Khihlrt Volant 

IMM. SfarEdwmiCaiioii’sVolttiilftM Armyof 1913bapmlldcM«. 

Xaj we hope that Non-co-operation will not be goaded into Binn 
Feinism f 1 of Your Ezoellenoy to eonsider^two tbinge. By arieeting 
all leadera the GoTernment are remoTing the only gnarantee agalnat 
non^violenocy and if diaorders ensue it is clear where responsibility dionld 
Test. Secondly, by interfering with the right of free speech and free 
association Government are driving discontent nndcrgronnd. The saddt st 
and most objectionable part is that this policy of frightfnlness has been 
lannched when His fioyal Highness the Prince of Wales is in onr miM 
on a mission of peace. The issue is simple. One cs n understand Oovera* 
ment’s efforts to put down intimidation and actnal or apprehended vio- 
lence, bat recent events indicate the Government’s desire to strike at the 
Congress and the peacefnl part of its propaganda. The new policy, it is ny 
duly to state, will be met with opposition by united In&a. How can 
any self-respecting Indian stay at home when our ladies are being pul 
under lock and key in the name of law and order ? Repression anil 
coi'rcioii will fail as they have failtnl in tho past. Ihe situation is graver 
than it was in February, 1il|9. The ryes of all who stand for Hr it ish 
connection arc turned towards Your Excellency . Repression is untenable, 
becaase it will totally alienate the syiLpathics of those who have hitherto 
suppoTted the Government. Among the first victims of Government 
fury were those valiant sons of Idaro, Messrs Mahomed AM and 
Bhaukat AU. Their bodies are in gaol, but their inner soul is finding 
expression on thousands of platforms ami through millions of meutbs. 
By prosecuting them Oovernment have been instrumental In spreading 
the very gospel that was desircil to te proscribed. The wiser and better 
coarse is to win back the people by adopting a bold policy of genuine 
and whole-hearted conciliation. Surely, British genius, that has just 
succeeded in solving the lrif>h prcclem, shonld not find the Indian 
question beyond it.” 

On tho 16th the Lucknow Liberal Leaguo wired to tho 
Viceroy the following resolutions 

**The Lucknow Liberal League views with great alarm the new policy 
of the Government in pursuance of which Voluiitcers and similar organi- 
sations of the Congress and Khilatat have been declared unlawful under 
the Criminal Law Amendment Act and strongly disapprove of the 
wboleumle and indiscriminate arrests and imprisonment that are taking 
place in the name^of law and order. 

“This policy is highly unwise and inexpedient, becaase it has the effect 
of aggravating the very evil which it seeks to remedy, because its blind 
enforcement has been exasperating all parties in the country and because 
it is based upon a total misconception of the present temper of the people 
and the realities of the situation, and further becaase it failed to take 
sufficient note of certain recent indications of a feeling of reaction against 
the policy and programme of Non-co-operation in certain quarters. 

‘•While the League is prepared to support all legitimate measures to 
put down lawlessness and disorder, to punish those who actually intimi- 
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date or iiie Tiolenoe or incite people to Tiolenoe, it npprefaende that the 
preieiit attitude and action of the Oofemmenti instead of promoting the 
trne purpose of law and . order, namely, peace and eententnient of the 
peopte, is serionsiy aocentnating widespread dimatisfaction whioh already 
preTails in the oonotry. 

**The Leagne wms the Gofemmcnt of U. P. against the' false 
asBuranoe that it has received that the sitnatioh is improving or is likely 
to improve hy the application of this policy or that any section of the 
people really welcomes ' the measnies that are being enforced. People 
who give snch assurance are either ignorant or interested and any man 
whQ runs can see that Non-co-operation will not yield to repression. The 
Sithation demands that the root canses of discontent should be looked to 
and the main grievances of the oonntry should be removed. Unless the 
Government of India gives the indication of a constinctive policy, mere 
repression will not improve flic sitnation. 

«<The‘Leagtte is firmly of opinion that immediate and earnest efforts 
should be made by the Qoveriiinent and the people alike to compose the 
sitnation, and it strongly suggests that an early llonnd Table Conference 
should held in which |irominent leaders of the party of Non-Co- 
operation, the Liberal Party and. the National Home Rule League and 
some members of the Government should participate with a view to bring 
about a better understanding and satisfactory settlement. 

<*That the notification extending the Criminal Law Amendment Act 
to the Congress and Khilafat Associations should be at once withdrawn 
and the persons convicted and imprisoneil thereunder should be immedi- 
ately released. This will also enable some of the digtinguisbed leaders 
who have been thus imprisoned to take part in the deliberations of the 
proposed Round Table Conference. 

**The League strongly protests against tbe disallowance of the 
Governor of the motion of adjournment of the Council as undue interfer- 
ence wjth the legitimate expression of opinion by the representatives of 
the people of the declaration of policy by the Government which had led to 
arrests throughout the province and on the general situation so created. 

And on the 18 th Sir Shivaawamy Aiyer, president of the 
Madras Liberal League, wired to the Viceroy as follows : — 

‘The Madras Liberal League, while recognising the difficulties of 
Government in dealing with the present critical situation, views with 
great concern the inauguration of a policy of wholesale repression and 
indiscriminate arrests, and is emphatically of opinion that such a policy 
defeats its own object by increasing tbe tension, alienating popular 
sympathy and aggravating the general unrest. 

“The Leagne is further of opinion that the extension of part (2) 
of the Criminal Law Amendment Act to the Presidency of Madras is 
uncalled for in the circumstances of the Presidency outside the Martial 
Law area, and expresses its strong disapproval of the extension as a mere 
precautionary ifleasnrc. 

“This League farther earnestly calls on the Government to 
reeonsider its policy with a vdew to ease the present sitnation, and 
suggests a ConteienCo of repieieiilatives of all shades of opinion as one of 
the steps likely to secure the obove object.” 
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The ModeiateV Appeal 

By this timo avery class of the Indian oommunity, includ- 
ing the most coiifiniied Moderate, was getting thoroughly ex- 
asperated at the enormity of the outrages committed by the 
'^lice and military, aided by the much despised band of Civil- 
guards, while the Viceroy was serenely watching the game from 
Belvedere. On the 13th. the Nalional Liberal ],cague, the 
Ministerial party, sent a memorial to the Viceroy and the 
Governor of Bengal complaining of tbo manner in which the 
Military and the Police behaved in the streets of Calcutta, 
and said further : — 

“There has been deep and widespread discontent in con- 
sequence oi the attitude and conduct of the Police and the 
Military. The grievance is keenly felt by the citizens, many 
of whom have badly suffered at their hands. It is necessary that 
the Government should clearly declare its policy and dissociate 
itself from the lawless acts done in its name. It should take 
steps to prevent a repetition of such conduct and to ensure 
a more just and human attitude on the part of those that act 
in its name.” 

Strong objection was also taken of the way in which the 
law was adnrji.istered by the Magistracy and the Police and of 
the atrocious beating of undertrial prisoners ; and finally the 
memorial said : — 

“The League calls the attention of the Government to the 
necessity of consulting the Ministers, who are the loading and 
responsible representatives of the people, before any measure 
emergent or otherwise, are taken affecting the rights and 
liberties of subjects.” 

The central organisation of the Bengal Moderates, the 
Indian Association of Calcutta, also addressed the following 
letter to the Private 'Secretary of the Viceroy. The Secretary 
wrote ; — 

Sir, 1 am directed by the Committee of the Indian Association to 
address the following communication to yon and to request you to be 
so good as to place it before His Excellency. 

2. The situation that has arisen in the city during the last few 
days in consequence of some recent Government measures and of the 
■luanaer in which effect has been given to them by the military and 
the pclioe has been causing grave anxiety to all who are interested in 
the preservation of peace and order. It has created widesprewl panic 
among the citizens and has caused considerable tension of feeling, and 
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my Committeei therefore, lire constrained to nrge upon His Excellency 
the necessity of taking immediate steps to allay the prevailing alarm 
and uneasiness. 

3. Aibong the points to which my Committee desire to specially 
invite the attentioh of His Excellency are the following - 

[1] The widespread Impressioni confirmed by newspaper reports .of 
trials, that persons are being arrested and convicted simply for selling 
or wearing Khaddar, crying Bande mataram or Gandhi Maharaj-ki-jai, 
or for asking people to close their shops on the 24th December. 

[2] Assanlts and ru.ie behaviour by the military, the police and 
the Anglo-Indian Civil Guards on unoffending persons. 

[3] Indiscriminate arrests. 

[4] Arrests of ladies. 

[5] Maltreatipent of arrested persons. 

[6] Reported forcible seizure and rimoval of '^Khaddar” from shops 
and other places. 

[7] Trial of prisoners in camera and in jail ; information in some 
cases not being given even to Counsel desirous of appearing for or 
watchi^ig proceedings on behalf of accused persons. 

[8] Seventy of the sentences passed on persons accused of political 
offences or offences of a technical or trivial character. 

[91 The detention of persons in custody without any charge b^ing 
formulated against them. 

[10] The stationing of 'military pickets in various parts of the city 
(in some cases with machine guns.) 

4. The Committee most earnestly and respectfully urge that His 
Excellency may be pleased to bestow his careful attention on the above 
mentioned causes of the. deplorable state of unrest which has been 
created in the city and to remove them with a view to the restoration 
of public confidence. 

*My Committee further urge that an official communique may be 
immediately issued stating the mtasures that are resolved upon by 
the Government for the purpose indicated above. 

My Committee hold (i) that a high judical officer possessing public 
confidence should be deputed to shift the evidence in the cases of persona 
convicted of political o&nces and offences against the recent Proclama- 
tion; [ii] that persons convicted withont sufficient evidence should be 
released ; and [iii] that the power enjoyed by Government under Section 
402 Or. P.C. to commute sentences should be freely exercised so as to 
remove the feeling of anrLSt now prevailing. 

6. My Committee beg earnestly to repeat what they have urged before 
that political offenders should be treated as first class misdemeanours as 
in England and not as oidinary criminals under any circumstances. 

G. In conclusion my Committee deem it their duty to invite His 
Excellency’s attention to the fact that great excitement has been caused 
by the assault on Principal Heramba I'bandn^Maitra wdiiBh can only be 
allayed by the issue of official communique^ stating tne punishment 
inflioted on the offender and the steps taken to prevent similar occur- 
vences in future. 

A ceconfUettor fnllawoil immediately after*;— 
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Bir, In oontinnation of my prcTiont letter I am directed by the Bxccu- 
tire Cominittee of the Indian Asiociation to mldross yon the following 
communication on the present repressive policy of Government. 

Sir, My Committee have no hi^sitation in saying that the action of 
Government during the past few days has brought about a situation 
which is full of grave peril to the best Interrsts of the country. The 
Indian Association have always supported and will support Government 
in all attempts to put down lawlessness and intinddation, but when 
Government in the name of preserving peace ami uriler allow their own 
officers to exceed the bounds of law and to create n general state of 
terrorism, they feci bound to enter their emphatic protest. 

(.3) It is to be sincerely deplored that Government should have 
thought it necessary to use the extraordinary powers under Part II of 
tlie Criminal Law Amendment Act and the Seditions Meetings Act to 
deal with the situation, and that at a time when it was widely known 
that an early repeal of these obnoxions pieces of legislation had Im?cii 
unanimously recommended by the Repressive Laws CommitU>e. There 
is a wklespiead feeling that the provisions of these extraordinary laws 
are being applied for a purpose very different from that which the Acts 
were designed to mt^et. My Committee are convinced that if anything 
the events of the past few days have only strengthened the case for an 
instant withdrawal and subsequent repeal of these Acts. The position 
that has actually arisen, involving as it does wholesale and indiscrimi- 
nate arrests and the chances of abnsc of power on the part of the very 
guardians of law and order, is one that should have been scrupulously 
avoided by Government. 

(4) My Committee liavc no desire to pronounce on the legality or 
oilienvisc of the notificivtion which has been promulgatofl by Government 
but they have no doubt whatsov'^v^r as to the utter inexpediency and 
futility of the policy wliich is being pursutnl. The situation which arose 
ill Calcutta on the 17th November last did not certainly call for such 
drastic action as has Iwcn taken but might have been amply met by a 
imlicious use of tiie powers possi^ssid by GovcrniDcnt under the onli- 
nary criminal law. Judging by results, It is indisputable that the 
measures ailopteci by Government have priMluced a regrettable revulsion 
of f«»eliiig which is bound to react and lias reacted most unfav<iurahly 
on the whole situation. It has given a fresh au<l unvonted impetus 
to the very hiovciueiit which it was designed to chec'k ; it has fosterid that 
very spirt of defiance of coiuti^nU-d authority wliich it was intenileil to 
put down. It lias further alienated the sympathies of a largo and growing 
beeiion of the peaceful and law-abiding citiztns. 

5. In the best iutervsts of law and order, therefore, my Committee 
a* emphatically of opinion that a fresh enunciat'on of policy is urgently 
ealliHl for, announcing the complete abandonmei t of rt?prcs»ion as an 
instrument of Government. Ri*pression, as has beem remarked, only 
stiffens the gristles of infancy into the bones of manlioorl, and a persist- 
ence in the present methods will only strengthen the hand of the Non- 
co-operators. ^ 

«. My Committee wouW once more earnestly urge on the Govern* 
meiit the necessity of a five and generous use of ihiir |»owKr unik*r chapter 
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2»thof the Criminal rroeednro €ode, with a view to Temit or mitigate 
the severity of some of the sentences which have been passed. Keying 
conlil be more nofortanate than even the appearance or trace of vindic- 
tiveness on the part of Government or their agf^nts towards political 
offenders, andvny Committee ventnre to think that it is <m1y by such 
action as they have suggested that such an impression can be elfcsc- 
tnally dispell^ 

My Committee would also emphasise the necessity of pnblnbing 
an authoritative statement of the actual happenings from day to day 
as the most effective way of counteracting misleading and enoneous 
reports and rumours, which can only have the effect of adding to the 
difficulties of an already difficult situation. 

8. Finally, I am to enquire if the present policy was inaugurated, 
in particular, if the notideation under Part II of the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act was promulgated, with the concurrence of, or in consuL 
tation with the Hon*b1e the Ministers. If the Beforms bave.any meaning 
it is essential that the popular representatives in the Government must 
have a determining voice in the shaping of a policy for which they must 
necessarily share the responsibility. 

To these representations however, as elsewhere, no reply 
was vouchsafed, and once more it was demonstrated beyond 
the shadow of a doubt that in vital matters affecting ibo 
rights and liberties, the life and death, of the Indian people, 
the Indian bureaucracy was as autocratic as ever, Moderates 
or no Moderates, and reforms or no reforms. Between tbo 
coldness of Government on ono side and the dumb reproach 
of the non CO operators on the other, and the universal disgust 
with which their supine inactivity was viewed, the Moderates 
as a pirty were already showing signs of breakdown, and as a 
last effort they rallied and issued the following manifesto in tho 
name of Sir A. Chowdhury, Sir P. C. Ray, Messrs Bepin Ch. Pal, 
J. Chowdhury, and 1,000 other prominent men. 

The Moderates’ Manifesto 

^*1. The latest development in the political situation in 
the country makes it impossible for any section of the coiuinU' 
uily either to look on with equanimity or to stand aside from tho 
struggle which is going on in their midst. It must be recogni^* 
ed that the non-co-operation movement is only a symptom of an 
almost universal desire for the immediate establishment of 
Swaraj to which it has been seeking to give an organized ex- 
pression, Practically the country accepted the general princi- 
ples of non-co-operation including such eminent leaders as tbo 
late Dr. Kash Behari Ohosb. It is recognized as a perfectly 
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constitotional method of political struggle under all civilized 
(Joveriiment. It must be further recognized that this desire 
for Swaraj is most natural and legitimate in view of the fact 
that under the existing system of Government the nation is 
incapable of true progress or self-realisation or asserting its 
rightful place in the Commonwealth of Nations. 

“2. Our object has alnays been and still is to secure the 
birth-right of our people, namely Swaraj, so far as may be, with- 
out destroying the continuity of the State in the country. We 
have always beep, as we still are, opposed to the destruction of 
the instruments of State upon which the very existence 
of the State as State depends and without which universal 
anarchy must inevitably overcome the people. 

“3. While admitting that the Government had a difficult 
situation to face, they cannot refuse reasonably to recognize 
their own share of the resi>onsibility for it. The Government 
should have foreseen almost every thing that has happened 
during the last 12 months, and Should have made a timely 
attempt towards the settlement of the issues before them. 
The responsible Ministers of the King and His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment in this country missed a spler.did opportunity to offer 
a solution of the problem when H. K. H. the Duke of Con- 
naught came out to open the new legislative councils. A decla- 
ration that full responsible Government at an early date would 
be established automatically in India, joined to a recommenda- 
tion for the extension immediately of full provincial respon- 
sibility, and a frank attempt towards finding reasonable redress 
of the Khilafat and Punjab wrongs, would have easily pre- 
vented the present anxious developments. 

"4. His Excellency Lord Reading has not yet availed 
himself of his opportunities. He has come with an open mind 
and with full powers from the King and Cabinet to find a 
solution of the present difficulties. If His Excellency had 
accepted the proposal of a Round Table Conference last summer 
and had helped the formulation of an agreed scheme to secure 
the early establishment of full Swaraj, the situation might have 
been saved. Mahatma Gandhi called upon his followers to allow 
the new Viceroy reasonable time to think out a policy and to 
redress the grievances of the people. In failing to utilise 
that comparatively calm atmosphere His Excellency has, we 
fear, lost a moat favourable opportunity. 
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"5. The latest activities of the Government have, instead 
of easing, very considerably increased the gravity of the situa- 
tion. • All classes of people have taken the present policy as 
one of relentless repression of the legitimate wishes and activities 
of the people to work out their political salvation by their own 
self-endeavours and self-sacrifices. The feeling in the country 
is that the action taken by the Government under the crimi- 
nal Law Amendment Act against Congress volunteers, and the 
misapplication of the Seditious Meetings Act to business .meet- 
ings of the Provincial Congress Committees, moan an attack on 
the constitutional status and rights of tho Congress without 
openly proclaiming it as an unlawful association. In view of 
this proclamation, the Congress had either to submit to be in- 
directly suppressed or refuse to obey an order which is without 
legal or political justification. 

“6. It must be clearly recognised that the present strugirle 
can not continue in its present form for very long. It is equally 
clear that this struggle can only end iti one or other of tho 
following ways : — 

Firstly — that tho present policy of the Government will 
completely demoralise the non-co-operation movement, rr 
alternatively, the non-co-operation movement will domoraliso 
the Government. It is our considered opinion th.at neither of 
these results is desirable in the interests of all concerned, — tho 
former will drive the movement under-ground and the latter 
can. only lead to absolute despotism. 

‘*7. After giving our best consideration to the facts and 
circumstances of the present situation, wo arc deliberately of 
opinion that the Government should first cry an immediate 
truce and offer an opportunity to the people, both non-co- 
operators and others, to meet in a conference to consider tho 
situation and find a reasonable settlement by their common 
consent. Wo ask His Excellency the Viceroy to call such a 
conference without any loss of time and to direct the release 
of all persons now detained in consequence of the application 
of recent measures. Wo feel absolutely convinced that in the 
event of the Government refusing or failing to allay this in- 
creasing unrest by any withdrawal of the present policy, all 
sections of the commnnitj will be driven into this strugglCj 
tmtting aside for the time being all differences of political 
opinion. Wise and timely statesmanship may yet avert a crisis- 
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The Bengal Legislative 0>uncil 

All these, however, were of little avail. Eepression went 
on unabated to the huge merriment both of the Anglo-Indian 
jtiiichers on one side and the swelling volume of volunteers on 
the other, and to the eternal disgust of all self-respecting 
persons. The “lap dogs” of the bureaucracy, as theCivil guards 
were populurly called, alTorded an unusual amount of fun. 
Donkeys, bulls, dogs, were found roaming in the streets with big 
paste boards bearing the insciiption “Cixil guards” and minia- 
ture batons hanging from their necks. It was alleged that the 
pleaders of the Calcutta Police Courts were amused every day 
to nnd notorious cocaine smugglers, men under going trial, and 
persons who hang alxnit the Courts {dying their trade of 
‘'professional witnesses”, were recruited u.s Civil guards. 

On Dccemhcr 19th the Bengal Council met to discuss the 
situation and His Excellency the Oovernor came down from 
Oovt. House to personally address the Council. In a speech 
characterised by an unseemly exultant pomposity, unworthy of 
the occasion. His Lordshiii recountod with apparently unfeigned 
horror the so called intimidation and terrorism practised by 
the hartalists of which ho had heard and read so much in the 
Anglo-Indian Press, But he could mention not a single 
e.oncruto case of the alleged e.vce.sses con)miLted by the non- 
CO operators, and failed to convince his listeners why, if his 
allcgatioijs were true, the ordinary law could not reach the 
wrongdoers. On the contrary, they heard fiom him 
an amazing ,)ustification of the actions of the Military, the 
Police, and the Civil-guaidb, for preserving law and order in 
the manner that they did. But, in the genuine spirit of the 
British Hunya, His Excellency was willing to compromise, to 
cull a truce, provided tluj "Prince — their Prince — was given 
a free reception and the hartal of the 24th. called oif. ISaid 
His Excellency : — 

“if 1 was satisfied not only that (here was a genuine 
desire to create an atmosphere favoarablo for a con- 
ference hut that the non -co operators on their part were 
prepared to take definite action to bring about such an 
atmosphere, then 1 sho-ild he prepared to recommend to 
my (jovcrnlnont that it too should take steps in conso* 
nance with the altered situation. The action which it is 
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open to’ the non-eo-operatore to take ia quite plain to 
me. Nothing haa ao exacerbated feeling, nothing him 
been more responaible for the present tension, than the atti- 
tude which they have taken up towards the visit of H. B. 11. 
the Prince of Wales. Nothing could be better calculated 
to relieve the present tension and so to contribute towards 
the atmosphere which it is desired to create than a change 
in that attitude. If, for example the organised attempt I o 
boycott the visit were abandoned ; if the proposed *‘bartal” 
were called off ; if everything was done to re-assure the 
people by making it known to them that they were at com- 
plete liberty to accord His Boyal Highness a royal welcome, 
then we should be faced with a different situation and 1 
should be prepared to recommend to my Government that 
so far as was compatible with public safety they should stay 
their band. We have no desire to make large numbers of 
arrests under the provisions of the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act of 1908, and if the leaders of the non-co-operation move- 
ment were to issue orders to their supporters to cease going 
out into the streets to defy the law, the necessity for our 
doing so would obviously have disappeared. 1 would go 
further and say that if with a view to paving the way for a 
posssible conference there was a determination on the part of 
the non-co-operation leaders to observe a truce in the fullest 
sense of the word, in other words to cease all hostile activity, 
1 would be prepared to recommend to my Government that pro- 
secutions which are pending under Part I( of the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act of 1908 should be suspended and those 
charged with offences under this Act should be released.” 

So at last the thin veneer of “Justice” and “law and 
order” so adroitly thrown over the whole affair by the ex*Lord 
Chief Justice of England, the Viceroy of India, was raised 
a little, and people hud a peep into the inner workings of 
the bureaucratic mind. It came to this ; — rail off the hartal, 
receive the Prince, and all repression will be withdrawn. 
But the principle on which the non-co-operavtors took 
their stand whether it was not within their right ' to 
abstain from official functions peacefully and by peaceful 
means to address tbcmselyes to thei people— remained 
unanswered. The will of thio Government was the Latr-^ 
Sic voio, Sic jvbeo. 
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Mr. S. N. Mdlick who moved the adioornmeut of tho 
Houm to eoneider the grave politieal situation vfdood 
Udiaii sentiment in the Couneil aid said in the course of 
his s^ecb : — 

'The whole -provinee is in a state- of terrorism. Special 
laws of high potency in repressing people have been promul- 
gated — the ordinary rights of citizens to hold meetirgH, to dis- 
cuss public matters, have been suspended and other crude wea- 
pons of coercion have been pot into use for the purpose of 
commandirg the love and atTection of the people to compel 
their co-operation. The methods of potting into execution 
these repressive measures have taken away the breath even 
from tho most peaceful and law-abiding of citizens. Any body 
who knows anything about the administrative machinery and 
its parts in the country can have little doubt in his mind that 
the employment of these harsh and cruel measures and methods 
is the work of our sworn opponents viz. the bureaucracy and 
the civil service. Repression has taken such a cruel shape 
that, though I am not in the secrets of the Government, I 
have every reason to believe that the Indian element in the 
Government has not been consulted by the bureaucracy in such 
a vital matter, thus violating the spirit of the new Reforms. 
Otherwise it is inconceivable that such measures could have 
been resorted to. 

‘ I most confess that our disapproval here cannot but take 
the shape of the utmost possible condemnation. Unprovoked 
assaults, unjustifiable insults, indiscriminate arrests are the 
outstanding features of this period of oppression which have 
produced results the opposite of which they are intended to 
create. Still more objectionable have been the trials in 
camera and in jail and the harsh sentences, out of all propor- 
tion to the gravity of the offences or the age of the offender. 
It is again deeply to be regretted that persons, even after their 
'arrest, .have been subjected to unnecessary harshness and 
cowardly assault. These things have unhinged the public 
mind, have aggravated the situation and have laid Govern- 
ment open to the charge of vindictiveness in their doings. 
Let the Government answer. 

“On the top of these, the wantonly mischievoos aetivitiea 
of the military and the intolerable aggreaaivenesa of the pbliee 
have put the severest stiaio o|ion the lofall^ of the pmet 
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devoted Moderate and have made him look aghast. What- 
ever Govemmeot oimmoniqoee. may ray, thavo the evideijce 
of my own eyes w|iioh I oannot. disbelieve. I have seen the 
Military charging, ihsulting and assaulting innoceiit passers-by 
in the streets, ^ith an ezoberanee of. , animalism— charaoteristio 
of their profession, intensified by . the . hauteur of a supposed 
racial and a certain physical superiority. . Even respectable 
persons, regarding whom there could be possibly no honest 
mistake, were not saved irom humiliation and . assault at, the 
hands of the Police and the Military. .^Ai>d it is. a great .pi.ty 
that all this has been done despite the grave warning uttered 
in this Council a few weeks back against.giving an unbrfdjed 
license to the police and the protector. .And then to croiyn 
all, the Government with a regrettable lack of sense of,pro- 
priety brought out machine guns and armoured cars. in 
different parts of this city to reduce the people to a. state, of 
abject terror. 

“The effect of thqse pots ot repression , end coercion bus 
been the strengthening of 'the very movement, which the Go- 
vernment was out to crush. They are bound to recoil Wk 
upon the administttion , wijth .terrible force and has reacted . on 
the whole situation meet unfavourably. These harsh and arbi- 
trary . measures have unfortunately, fostered the very spirit of 
defiance of constituted authority which they were designed, to 
check and 1 am almost sure that Government has lost the 
moral supjmrt and the hearty good-will of the vast majority 
of the 'pebple-T-a loss .which no amount of bureaucratic 
efficiency coin halance or compensate. By its precipitate and 
indiscreet policy of drastic repression, the Government . has 
not only lost the benefit of the reaction which had set in 
strongly in favour of law and order as a result of the deplora- 
ble outrages committed by the mob at Bombay on’the 17th o 
November last, but has aliepated a large amount of sympathy 
of the supporters 6f Government. It is a pity that the 
bureaucracy, ill spite "of all its vaunted ideas of efficiency and 
statecraft,' has failed to utih'se this psychological opportunity 
and. has, on the contrary, created a spirit of resentment which 
would turn the hearts of many aerv even frqm .His Boy^il 
Highness the Prince uf Wales. 

“To add insult to injury, the .highest authori^. in this land 
iri addressing the Mahfj^^ns, the p^her day, madeecrtgie eh* 
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servfttioDs which have gone deep into onr hearfe and have 
made our despair complete. There is not a word of sj^mpathy 
or a ray of hope in them for the people at large. When Gov- 
ernment unfurls the banner of oppression, they justify their 
conduct by stating that they have reliable informations which 
warrant their new course. It is said that t ho present policy 
was inaugurated largely owing to an outcry of a certain section 
of Indians. Well and good there you believe the Indians as 
it furthers the initiation of your policy of repression. But 
when the Indian community as a whole raises a loud wail 
and a heart-rending outcry against the effects of that policy, 
in their utter helplessness aiid despair, the answer is : **T 
don’t know the facts. 1 trust they are inaccurate.” There 
you forget to believe the Indians. It is Justice' indeed ! — 
though somewhat different from what we up till now regarded 
British justice to be.” 

Moulvi Ekiamul Huq, voicing Moslem sentiment in 
the council, said ; — '*1 shall humbly, ask the Government, 
in the name of humanity to desist from the course it 
has' taken, and in order to create an aftnosphere of peace 
and goodwill, to release the political prisoners and to 
assure the heartiest welcome to the great and noble guest 
we have got amongst ourselves. Let there be no mistake 
about it, the position in India to day is more critical than 
at any time since 1857. The reverberations of the Amritsar 
massacre have shaken British rule to its foundations. In 
India, in Ireland, and in Egypt it is the 6aroe story. 'I he 
military minded people have done everything possible to 
prevent any practical solution of any of these problems. They 
believe in force, and they have sought to apply force, but one 
of the vital facts which they have overlooked is that Great 
Britain does not command enough force to go round. If 
they had their way they might crush Ireland acid Egypt and 
India, and that being so, their essays in militarism cannot 
but lead to disaster even from their own point of view.” 

Of the other speakers who were allowed to speak Sir 
H. Wheeler and Mr. Kerr on behalf Government’ followed 
in the wake of their chief, the Governor. The Maharajah 
of Burdwan while pursuing in a similar strain ’made a remark 
thj^ir'the hartalists ineOnt an insult to the Prince to which 
•l^dst' tbe whole house crietd out ' ifi protest with a chorus 
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of “No." An *‘opeii charge” wae made that the Indian 
Mwisters were not consulted by the Government in their 
poUey of repression which elicited no denial. Thus came 
the great de^te to an end. 

Meanwhile" repression went on with unabated fury. 
Next day, the 20tb December,, all the members of the Vice- 
roy's Executive Couueiresme down to Calcutta. Telegraphiit 
messages were exchanged between Gandhi and the Calcutta 
leaders. Gandhi was not opposed to a conference though he 
had not much faith in it, and the hartal of the 2ith could 
not be called off. All eyes now turned on the deputation 
that was going to meet the Viceroy. 

The Malaviya Deputation 

The Malaviya Deputation was, received by the Viceroy 
on the 21st December. It was composed of many eminent 
representative leaders including Sir M. Visvesvaraya, Mr. 
Seshagiri Iyer and Mrs. Beeant from Madras, Messrs LaUi 
Narayanji and Jamnadas Dwarkadas from Bombay, Syed 
Hasan Imam from Behar, Raisada Bhagatram from the Punjab, 
Pundit H. N. Kunzru and Baba Iswari Saran from the U. P. 
and SirP. C. Boy, Sir A. Chaudhury, Messrs Fazlul Haq, 
Abul Eassim, Ohanshyamdas Birla and a lew others from 
Bengal Pundit Malaviya, who headed the deputation, in 
opening the representation on the political situation of the 
country, said in the course of his address : — 

“It is aaBecessary for os to refer here at any length to the root 
canses of .the present unrest. During the period of the war, and at the 
end of it, the attitude of the people of India was one of cordial co-opeia- 
tion with the G-overnment. It is undeniable that happy state of 
affairs does not exist at present. The canses which have ^ngh.t about 
this change are too well-known to require repetition. 

“While gratefu’-ly acknowledging what the Government have done to 
redress what are known as the Punjab and “Khilafat" wrongs, we think 
it our duty to invite Your Pxcelleney’s attention to tte fa'-t that there 
is a widespread feeling that all that should have been done has not yet 
been done. 

* As to the question of Beforms, Your Excellency is aware that while 
a large section of the p.wph: regard the measures which have been intro- 
duced as iiuulequate and nnsatisfactoryi and while another section have 
eo-operated with the Government in working the Beforms, both are agreed 
in asking, that “Swaraji;'’ oar full responsible Government, should be estab- 
lished as speedily as possible. Greatt has been the awakening among the 
misses during the. last few years. They havO begun to take an setin; 
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iiitcrcbt iu tlicbc pul^iic <iu.blious. StuU-biuteLbUip cltimauils, \i mi maj ven- 
ture to bay bOi that a large-hearted effort bliouVi be mWe to undeThtand 
clearly, and us far as possible to ir»ei*t, the wishes of the |»eo|de in respect 
of problems which are dce)ily apitatiiig the public iniinl. 

‘*In these circumstances we believe we are voicing the opiitiou of large 
sections nf the population when \vc urge that Your iEsccllenq^' ubonld lie 
pleased to invite the leading representatives of tie people to a confcflknoe, 
under your leadership, to take counsel together and make pi act^Cal nag* 
g**stions aiitl recommondations couceruiug the remedies which i&Miid be 
sidopted. Should our prayer commend itself to Your Excellency, ^ 
doubt not that the Conference will be truly representative of aff aha^ 
of opinion, and iu particular of the masses of the ])opu]ation, wboseurell- 
bjing is intimately bound up with a |)ermsnent solution of the potitseult 
economic and other difficulties and disadvantuges to which they mue 
exposed at present. With mutual forbearance and good-will, we firmly 
believe it is possible to tind such a solution, and to replace the puese&t 
unrest by poac<‘ and harmony bse^oti on a giiarantc^^ of ordered, hcaltJiy 
national p ogress. 

‘‘In the meanwhile it. seems nufierative tliat the various notiticaiioua 
and proclamat ions issued under the ('riminal liaw Aincnclment Act of 
11106 and the Seditious Meeting Act, which have stirred up so much feel- 
ing and unrest iu the country, should be withdrawn and all |>ersons, im- 
prisoned as a result of their o^icration, immediately released. 

''Whatever our present difficulties may be, a considerable section of 
ibe public are anxious that His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
should be received with the respect due to his exalted position. We have 
every hope that the measures we recommend will help largely in allaying 
public irritation and in restoring confidence and good-will among all 
sections of the population. 

"There is a very wide-spread feeling, among the thinking section of 
the people, that Government should avail themselves of this great oppor- 
tunity for bringing about a satisfactory solution — in concert with the 
ivprese .latives of the people— of the principal difficulties which have 
aris.‘U. A solution of the situation, whicli may be easy of accomplisli- 
m^nt to-day, will b 'Come mu di more difficult should the present tension 
contiuu*; and increase, curl as we fear, precipitate matters to a crisis. Wc 
earnestly iiope that Y'our Excellency will be pleased to give your most 
careful consideration to the recommendations wc have submitted, and 
that you wi'l nijet the situation iu a gmerous spirit of broa l-miudeil 
sympathy and conciliation.” 

H. E. The Viccroy*s reply. 

Ill reply His Excellency made a lengthy speech iu the 
course of which he conliiiuously reiterated his favourite plati- 
tudes on justice and law and order, and touching on the object 
of the deputation, said : — 

You recommend — indeed, your language is that it seems 
imperi’ive -thit the various noHHcations and nrochinialions 
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recently issued by the Qovernmoiit Hhduld be withdrawn and 
all' persons imprisoned as the result of their operations imme- 
diately released. I can scarcely conceive that you have intended 
to present to me such recommendations without having in 
yoor minds, as a necessary corollary, the equally imperative 
necessity for the discontinuance of those activities which have 
led Government to adopt the measures now forming the subject 
of discussion. I do not propose to discuss those measures but 
1 will assume that they foim the subject, as I know, of acute 
controversy. They were adopted by Ooverntient with an olgeot 
of giving protection to law-abiding citissens particularly here in 
Calcutta and any other parts of India. I have already said 
it was not a new policy ; it was the application of the policy 
which lies at the very root of all civilised Government, i.e., 
the maintenance of law and the preservation of order. But it 
is impossible even to consider the convening of a Conference 
if agitation in open and avowed defiance of law is meanwhile 
to be continued. Unfortunately, I look in vain in your 
address for any indication that these activities will cease. I 
fully understand that none of yon is in a position to give an 
assurance to this effect, for none of you have been authorised 

to make it 1 do not know from the address 

presented to me what view is taken by the leaders who are 
responsible for non-co-operation activities in the sense that I 
find no assurance from them that these activities will cease if a 
conference were to be convened. I am asked, without such an 
assignee, to withdraw Government measures called into opera- 
tion^ by Government under an existing law for the protection of 
law-iibtding citizens and to release all those arrested for defy- 
ing law. I cannot believe that this was the intention of the 
deputation when originaliy suggested, for it would mean that 
tbnwghout the country intimidation and unlawful oppression 
and other unlawful acts should be allowed to continue, whilst 
Government action to maintain order and protect the Ian*- 
abiding citizens would be largely paralysed.” 

Thmie was a touch of Nelsonian innocence in the attitude 
of the Viceroy, for he seemed deliberately to put the glass to 
the blind eye. His.Szeellaocy continued in the same strain 
to traverse the grounds put forward by Government of the 
uttBMions biMohes of law and order. It did not occur 
to Ris Kxcellencjr that the bribes of law he was talh* 
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iiig of were made so by the promulgation of what the non-eo- 
operatora called "lawless laws" against which their activities 
were directed. Once remove these lawless laws, and the so 
called breaches and unlawful actions become perfectly lawful 
and legitimate. As His Excellency went on it became more 
and moie clear to the deputationists th at they and His 
Excellency were working at cross purposes. The object of the 
deputation was to secure cessation of the mad oryy of repres- 
sion in the name of law and order, —for what constituted law 
and order came from the sweet will of the Government 
officials, — if not to bring Government to reason in a round 
table conference ; and the object of the officials without doubt 
was to secure a stoppage of the bartalist activities of the 
Calcutta non-co operators in order that the Prince may have a 
peaceful reception and the bureaucratic face saved from the 
scrutinising gaze of the world. Ai.d in refusing to act as the 
deputationists suggested His Excellency continued : — 

"kad there been indications to’ this effect before me to-day 
in the representations which yoii have made in your address 
on the part of the leaders of non-co operation, had the offer 
been made to discontinue open breaches of law for the purpose 
of providing a calmer atmosphere for discussion of remedies 
suggested, my Government would never have been back- 
ward in response. 1 deeply regret that these are not the 
present conditions, and the discussion which I thought was to 
have proceeded on the high level of a patriotic desire by tem- 
porary mutual concession and forbearance to the finding of a 
solution of India’s present problems, rakes the form in its 
present ivspcct of a request to the Government to abandon its 
action without any guarantee that the action which baa led, or, 
as we believe, forced the Government to take such action, 
would also cease. Therefore it is that a request conveyed to 
to me even by so influential and authoritative a deputation as 
yourselves to call a Conference, coupled as it is with the two 
conditions of revocation of the law and release of all the 
prisoners, the answer I must make is that 1 cannot comply 
with the request. 

The Present Situation 

"I would ask you who represent various rhades of opinion 
to consider the present situation, | have already tedd you 
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of my Govsernment’t dialike of nrreats and hapriaoBmont. 
I know that yoa younelvea have atronc feelinga upon the 
aol^eot. Yon tell me in the addreaa that we are proceeding 
to an acute eiiaia. It may he that we may have a more dia- 
torbed condition of affaim than at preaent. If the law ia 
dated, whafever the reaBon^ all the incidenta that uofortnnate- 
If aceompaiqr chaUeoge of law and of which we have aeen 
ia^neea only during the recent year, may quickly folloir. I 
appeal to yon to <d)aerve the conditiona to-day and in the 
lotme, and mya that we ahouldl all aeek a high level above 
party or political advantage^ oUwrwise we ahall all be failing 
In our duty to India, f remind yon that whatever reCormo 
may be desired in the preaent eonslitutionai ayatem, they 
only come through the &itiah Parliament. The only cons- 
titutional methods, the only peaeefni solution, is by the British 
Parliament amending the Gorernment of India Act. There- 
fore it is ao important that a proper impression should he 
made upon the British Parliament and the ‘British People 
who are represented by that ■ Parliament. For the vast 
minority of the population in India are loyal to the Ctown 
whatever their views may be about other political oontroversier. 

Adront to the Prince. 

**His Boyal Highness the Prince of Wales will arrive in 
Calcutta within the next throe days. He has nothing to do 
with the political controversies that are agitating ua at the 
moment. Yet every attempt is being made to prevent the 
success of his visit. 1 shall not discuss or characterise those 
attempts. But 1 must utter the warning that every man who 
lends himself to an affront to the Prince of Wales is doing 
incalculable injury to India and her fortunes in the future. We 
bold His Boyal Highness in deep affection and admiration. 
Apart altogether from the personal aspect, an affront !to the 
Heir-Apparent when he comes to India to make acquaintance 
with India is an affront to the British peoplei for the Crown 
vitb us is beloved by the people, and when I remind you that 
t is from those British people that any amendment must eonud 
0 alter the eonstitotional system of India, I trust I shall have 
town how necessary it is to cultivate gooA relations between 
le British Pariiamaat and our legislatures bare, between the 
dtieb nnd tbp Indian peoples." 
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M. Gandhi’s Reply 

The hartal, however, was not called off, as it could not 
possibly be calle I off at that stage. An open line was* kept up 
for direct messages between M. Gandhf at Abnigdabad and Pt. 
Maliiviya at Calcutta and people waited expectantly to see 
if Gai dhi would give way before the Viceregal threats. Pt. 
H. N. Kunsrti and Mr. Jamimlas were trying to draw him into 
a conference. The Mahatma, however, was not going to move 
an inch from Ahmedabad in view of the coming Congress. To 
a press representative he expressed himself as follows in reply 
to the Viceroy’s Iasi speech: — 

“l must confess that I have read the V’icereg.il utterance 
with deep pain. 1 was totally unprepared for what 1 must 
respectfully call his mischievous misrepresentation of the 
attitude of the Congress and Khilafat organisations in connec- 
tion with the visit of Ilis Koyal Highness, the Prince of Wales. 
Kvery resolution passed by either organisation, and every 
speaker, has laid great stress upon the fact that there was 
no i|ucstiuii of showing the slightest ill-will 'against the Prince 
or exposing him to any atfront. The boycott was purely a 
«|Ucstioii of principle, and directed against what we have 
held to be the unscrupulous methods of the bureaucracy. 

* I have always held, as I hold even now, that the Prince 
has been brought to India in order to strengthen the hold of 
the Civil Service Corporadon which -has brought linlia into 
a state of abject pauperism and political 8erf<lom. If I am 
proved to be wrong in my supposition that the visit has 
the sinister meaning, I shall gladly apologise. It is equally 
unfortunate for the Viceroy to say that the boycott of the 
welcome means an affront to the British people. His Excellen- 
cy does not realise what grievous wrong bo is doing to bis 
own people by confusing them with the British administrators 
in India. Does he Vrish India to infer that the British 
administrators hero represent the British people, and that 
the agitatioi; directed against their methods is an agitation 
•gainst the British people 1 If such is the Viceregal conten- 
tion, and if to conduct a vigorous and effective ivgitatioii 
against the^methods of the bureaucracy and to describe them in 
their true edlours is an affront to the British people, then I 
an afraid 1 must plead guilty. 

%% 
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“1 have said . . that va^hara not' taken tba oflPanrire* 

Wa are not the aggreuofe. We have not got to atop any tingle 
activity. It it tba Govarhmant that pnutt atop iti aggravating- 
ly offan'aiva Mtivity, aimed not at vlolenee bat at lawful, 
diaoiplined, atjrn, bat abaolutely non-violeat agitation. It it fmr 
tlto Government of India, and for it alonb, to bring about 
a paoeefal atmoaphera if it to deairet. 

"The immediate iaaae now ia the right of bolding pablie 
meetings and the right of forming aaaoaiationa for peace- 
fal purpoaaa, and in vindicating thia right wa are 6ght- 
ing the battle not merely on behalf of non-ao- operators, 
but we are fighting the battle few all India, from the peasant 
to the Prince. I have only to point to the unprovoked 
assaults beiug'oommitted, not in isolated eases, not in one place,- 
but in Bengal, in the Punjab, in Delhi and in the United 
Provinoea. 1 bAve no doubt that as repression goes onein its 
mad career the reign of terrorism- will, overtake the whole of 
this unhappy land, but whether the campaign is conducted on 
civilised or uncivilised lines, so far as 1 can see there is only 
one way open to non-co operators — indeed, I contend, even to 
the people of India. On this question of the right of bolding 
pablie meetings and forming associations there can be no 
yielding. We have^ burnt our boats and we must march 
onwards till that primary right of human beings is vindicated. 

"Let me make my own position clear. 1 am most anxious 
for a settlement 1 want' a round table conference. I want 
obr position to be clearly known by everybody who wants to 
understand it I impose no conditions, but when conditions 
are imposed upon me prior to the bolding of a conference, I 
must be allowed to examine^ those conditions, and if I find that 
they are suicidal, I must be excused if I don’t accept them. 
The amount of tension that is created can be regulated solely 
by the Government of Indfa for the offensive has been taken 
hy that Government” 

Tbe Prince in Goleuttn 

Meanwhile arrangements were being poshed ahead for 
the rseeption of tim Prince in Calcutta. On Dee. 82 nd.. the 
Prince reached Patna amidst a partial hartal in the to^p: 
Foetonately there was nodisturbanee, espeeiallr^ only 
before tAm Govt, had isened e obmmuaiqoe eteGng thii^ w 
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view ol the Round Table Conference to be held next montb, 
the local Govt, bad directed the release of all prisoners 
arrested or convicted under the Crimiaal Law Amendment Aet 
on condition that they undertook, ponding the results of the 
said conferencet to refrain from participating in picketing, 
promoting hartals, recruiting volanteers, and fostering civil 
disobedience. And after attending the official functions the 
Prince arrived at Calcutta on the appointed day, the much 
advertised 24th of December 1921. All this while, ever since 
the arrest of Mrs. Das, the mad rush of volunteers and 
their equally mad and insensate arrests had gone on increasing. 
iDrery day in Calcutta alone, hundreds of volunteers rushed 
from the Congress and Khilafat offices into the streets armed 
with short slips of Uuidder and crying ‘hartal on the S^th’ ; and 
were forthwith arrested. No loss than 2,500 went to jail during 
the last 10 days. On the 23rd, the day before the Prince’s 
arrival, no less than 760 offered themselves for arrest and were 
arrested. Practically business of. the city came to a stand* 
still from that day afternoon. Next day the <*rince came ; 
the usual official receptions were held, the promised hartal 
was observed, and all the fuss made by the volunteers of a 
complete hartal and all the threats held forth from the 
Viceroy downwards, were of no avail. After all that had 
happened, no self-respecting Prince could go through the Indian 
quarter of the city, and no self-respecting Indian could venture 
forth to greet the Prince. In the European quarter of the 
city there was the triumphal State entry of the Royal 
party guarded by the Military and Police, and there was alf 
the glorious display of pomp and power. 1 ho Europeans, the 
Anglo-Indians, the Jewish communities, '.vero out in their 
thousands taking with them their Indian servants and 
entourage and formed a joyous crowd along the guarded 
route of the Prince. High dignitaries, British and Indian, 
official and non official, militery and civil, welcomed His 
Royal Highness at public receptions, and altogether European 
Calcutta wore a gait dress in honour of the Royal visitor. 

The Indian quarter of the town, however, presented a 
dismal contrast. It was hartal all over. All shops were 
dosed, the streets deserted. Houses had their blinds drawn. 
No tram, no taxis, no cabs and conveyances pli^ in we 
gtMeta. The. great mass of Indians, rememberings what 
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Gurkhas and Military and the Police had an ineffable prefer- 
ence for their skins, and cowering before the new>fangled 
aim of the law, the Anglo-Indian ciTil guards, now thoroughly 
roused into pompous activity by the vim of the Viceroy, and 
remembering the sweet attentions bestowed on Principal 
Maitra and other respected Indians during the last few days, 
thought it after all prudent to keep indoors and risk ofSrial 
displeasure rather than go out and tempt fate. 

The appearance of the civil guards patrolling the Streets 
created a sort of panic in the mind of the Indian residents, 
while it gave great assurance to the Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians against hooligans. Reprisals were hourly expected in the 
Indian section oi the town, and stories ran from mouth to mouth 
of assaults by the civil guards. As on the 17th. November last, 
hartal was observed by Indians of all classes, though, owing to 
precautions taken by the authorities and the Anglo-Indians from 
before-hand, the streets did not look quite deserted. From the 
morning of the 24th largo numbers of the military and the 
police along with civil guards were drafted along the route 
to be taken by the Prince, but the Indian crowd dared 
.not approach. No sweeper sweeped the streets, no cart- 
man removed the refuse, and even the municipal lamp-lighters 
were on hartal. It was a dismal semi-dark, semi-deserted 
night that Indian Calcutta passed on that day of December 
24th. In the European quarter arrangements had been made 
whereby the civil guards and the residents were to look after the 
streets lamps, and the Sahibs running from post to post, with 
the bamboo ladder on their shoulder and lighting the lamps, 
afforded a merry spectacle. 

Thus passed December 24tfa. without any disturbance, and 
the Prince enjnyed his reception, perhaps the best that the 
Government could afford to offer in India at that period. 
Next day, December 25th. saw a wild outbreak of some civil 
guards and European sergeants in Entally. It began in a 
druqken brawl started by a few civil guards and ended in the 
muslim population of the neighboorbimd being seriously 
assaulted. The offending civil guards were reinforced by their 
confreres and several European sergeants, who madly roamed 
about the streets, revolver in hand, ready to shoot whoeyer 
interfered with their mad career. One mai^ wsis killed outright 
end some 20 wounded. The seme night the pdioe fidiiwi 
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a mosque in Machuabazar and was alleged to have desecrated 
it. A constable was found shot at dead of night and a 
mysterious fear enveloped the whole affair. In this connection 
Mr. Oandhi wrote in his paper thus : — 

*‘Thi8 spontaneous <*hartal’* in spite of the herculean efforts to break 
it, and the preservation uy the people oi the peace despite provocationi en- 
raged the ‘civil* guards and the Blpropc^ans general 1j. The Viceroy ii 
clearly to blame for it. He has brought the Prince when he should not have. 
Having brought him, he is trying to enforce public welcomes wherever 
the Prince 18 being taken and having failed in so doing His Excellency 
has exciteti the passions of the Britisli residents by calling the boycott 
an affront to the Prince ami the British nation. The expected has 
happened. The police and the civil guard have con^truiKl the various 
declarations of the Government to be a licence to do as they please. 
Tliey have loote<l sliops. They have, if the reports in the ‘‘Servant** are 
true, walked into mos<)ues with shoes on and even committed thefts. 
Innocent mtn have been injured. Home have even been killed. The 
people of Calcutta have borne this legalised lawlessness with great 
forl^arauce. They have done the right thing. In my opinion the shoes 
of scoffers have not dosecrated the mosque in ouestion, The amazing 
forbearance of the mosque-goers has made it more sacred and proved the 
religiou8«natarc of the struggle. 

**Tbe authorities have behaved no better in parts of Bihar. Here is 
what the Secretary of the Thana Congress Committee, Sonpur, writes 

‘*On the 21st December 1921, at about 3 p.m. 10 volunteers with 
some workers were patrolling the road asking the shopkeepers to observe 
complete “hartaP* on the 22nd instant, dnring the Prince’s visit. When 
they reached the Sonpur Police Station the S. P. Mr. Parkin, who faai 
been posted here on account of H. B. H. the Prince*o visit, came out with 
about 100 constables and snatched away from the volunteers flags, 
badges and even “khadi** clothes which -they bad on them and tore 
everything to pieces’* 

** Immediately after this the S. P. marched up to the Congress Office 
'followed by a band of constables in plain clothes and with lathis in 
their hands. On teaching the office the H* P. ordered the constables to 
plunder (Maro aur looto’ were the words he nseil) ; whereupon the cons- 
tables brojee upon and entered the office room pushing the volunteers right 
and left and assaulting them. Mr. Parkin then thoroughly searched tbeT 
office, and breaking o|)en a box which contained cash and an almirah which 
contained records. He then removed all records, JLliadi pieces, national 
calendars, pictures, badges, Khadi caps, and religions books, snob m the 
Ramajan and the Gita which were there, and burnt them in front of the 
office. They have also taken away about Bs. 120 in cash which was sent 
here from the District Congrem Committee for distribution among the 
flood-affected people and also cootribation to the National School.’* 

*‘The following from Benares completes the dismal picture. 

**Dof ing the last three days the volnnteers did not parade the ftfeeta 
<0 court arrest. Altogether nearly 500 were arrested, mest of them wen 
'ndeased fdter S4.‘hoars or fined Bn 10. In default, the polin stripped 
eC their UaahetSi ooatsi eepsb ahoesb .watches etc.’* 
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"One heara of snoh things done by booUgnna. In law the penons 
and prajf^ty of citisena aie held ao aacred that they cannot be tonelied 
wftboi^^rooeaaca of law. I have aeen debtota in courta walk away in 
•neonedrn with> gold chaina dangling on their waiateoata inapite of 
oidera of payment againat them. 1 have aeen accnacd charged with crime 
being fined and yet walking away with diamond ringa on their fingera 
covering the amount of their finea. In »ll andi carnCf recovei^ baa been 
made after warranta of public attachment and public aalea. Bat the 
law that ia ^>ing jnat now admioiatered againat non*co-operators ia a 
law without reatraint. The caprice of an official repreaenta the whole 
law in India. I imagine that even under martial law aome of the thinga 
that are reported to have happened could not be done' with impunity. 
It ia a pity that human beinga can be found and need for playing a game 
ao low aa it ia being played by the Government of Indiif.” 

Some of the graver allegations, however, were denied by 
Gk>vt. In fact, the non-oo-operators made allegations which they 
oared not to prdve in the law-courts, and Government also made 
allegations which they, too, did not prove in the law-courts. 
So this vicious circle went on whirling and threw off from time 
tO: time fine products of popular riots on one side and Govt, 
repressions on the other. Space does not permit to detail all 
Bueb affairs of this most troublous period in India. Short notes 
. 6n the daily happenings will be found in tbe Chronology 
(p. p. 50 70). The Prince left Calcutta on 30th Dec. for Burma 

spent ten days there. His reception in Burma was perhaps 
-inore cordial than in British India. 

The Prince in Madras 

Prom Rangoon the Prince then came to Madras where 
he landed on January 13th. 1923. And here the reception 
that was accorded to him was in every way a smaller edition 
of the notorious Bombay reception of tbe 17th. November. 
There was a grand reception and there was a great riot, 
though not so extensive and murderous as at Bombay. The 
ebief festive-makers here, besides tbe Europeans and Anglo- 
indians and big Rajahs and Zsmindars, wero tbe Adi’drayi- 
^ns and non-Brahmans, people who, from the low social 
lotion assigned to them by the higher classes, have geneiaily 
come to entertain a sort of hatred for tbe latter. On tbe 
day of the Prince’s landing, the Adi-dravidians and non- 
Brahmans joyouid^ joined the reception while the Hindus 
and Moslems observed a complete hartal. Street urchins 
booted and hissed the loyalists. Stones were t|frowo. 
them. Sir ,P. I^eegamya CbettgF,, the groit 
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bf tlie oi^, was molesfod in lira way and oo&ld net 
pMMad to-GoTt. H<me. At> the Paohiappa's College where 
Ura^'kvrifet Adi-idraTid seoats and volunteers were congregated, 
IMdligtoiim prevailed, stones being thrown by both sides, 
l^e^st^iiuis were molested i motor ears were atoned, publie 
steirate were barricaded by filthy ' dnst'bins, and many people 
were ^prevented from joining the welcome demonstration. 
Practically at the very gate of Govt. House the rioters 
demolished a bahd>stand and tore off the decorations, all 
the while shouting with the name of Mahatma Gandhi on 
their lips ! The Elphinstone Cinema was next attacked, its 
bunting torn down, window's broken, store-room burst open 
and the films brought out and burnt. Electric lights and 
fittings i^rh rained beyond description and only the stout 
teak-dooirs of the Cinema Hall saved it from a total wreck. At 
Triplieatie liquor shops were looted and burnt, and even 
Bsplaaaidt Road was burst into and. its arches and decorations 
pulled down and set fire to. Military pickets soon came, and 
order was restored. The Govt, of Madras had not followed the 
ezemplee of the other Governments in Upper India in deolaring 
volunteer associationa unlawful, and, as was justly said by the 
Smffliuhman of Calcutta : “There was no repression in Bombay 
and Madras and riots followed. There was repression in 
Calcutta and 4here' were no riots.” The observations of two 
impartial British journalists on the Prince’s tour in India are 
given in the blowing pages (pp. 345-62). 

The Indian National Congress 

Of far more public importance than all this child’s play 
of royal tour and its attendant trail of sorrows and repression, 

the session of the Indian National Congress in X’mos 
week 1921. The great Ahmedabad Congress is memorable for 
more than one reason. More than 20 thousand of its devoted 
workers from all over India were in jail — the President-elect 
Wfts in jail, the General-Secretaries were in jail, and all the’ 
gteat stalwarts of the N-C-0 were in jail. But Gandhi was 
free, and his name could raise even the dead. And from the' 
d(^’ tease of India up, rose thousands of new recruits. Turn 
of events had clean 'swept the dead old past. Gone that 
anjtltdted institution,' the western gibberish, the iraateM^ 
'dre^ the ifaMeto east. A r^uvihated, nationMised, Indianisev 
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Congren, elad in national dreaa, squatting on the floor in 
Indian style* talking the Indian language, sat in -Indian 
fashion ' at the feet of its great leaders. Only two questions 
were at the ‘fore : Gandhi’s civil disobedience and Hasrat 
Mohani’s independence resolution. The latter was defeated 
and Gandhi, as ever, prevailed. (For the full proceedings of the 
Congress and 'other national political institutions see the 
appendix). 

Civil disobedience now loomed large. It was announced 
to bo started from the 15th. January 1922, On Jan. 11th. an 
important ladies’ meeting was held in the Congress office at 
Lucknow, even though the prohibition order under S. H4 
remained there in forc). At this meeting the daughters of 
Ft. Jagat Narain, the Minister of the U. P. Govt, and one a 
daughter-in-law of Ft. Motilal Nehru, then in jail, were taking 
leading part along with the president, Mrs. Abdul Quadir. 
Besolutions were passed urging ladies to wear Khadder 
and a committee was formed to do propaganda work. In 
Calcutta, too, Mrs. Das, and the ladies of her family, and Mrs. 
Majumdar took the leading part in organising meetings on the 
16th aiid the following days. These meetings were broken up 
by the Gaicutta police, and soon getting tired of arresting 
the endless number of volunteers, the police, under the 
lead of the European Deputy Commissioner, followed the 
novel plan of dispersing the meetings by baton charge, 
reminding one of similar methods adopted by the German 
police to disperse socialist gatherings in Berlin. But people still 
continued to attend with broken limbs and beads till some days 
later a lady was almost killed by a blow on. the head. 

At Poona the civil resisters resumed picketing the liquor 
shops. Mr. H. V. Tolpule, Municipal Chairman, along with 19 
others was arrested for this and fined, and distress warrants 
were issued to realise the fine, this being here regarded better 
repression than locking up in jail. The picketing went along 
unal^ted. In the U. P., things were more warm. At several 
places there was a : conflict between the police and the civil 
resisters, but a free use of the baton, as at. Calcutta, settled 
them. At Jhaijar in the Punjab the civil resisters forcibly took 
possession of the Town ^1 and picketeid even the oity gcte^ 
At Guntur a nontax campaign was started.* And things wciit 
on like this all over India lor the space of a fortnight. 
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On the Prince in India 

“It is easy to bo wise after the event, but in this cafe 
nearly everyone was wise before it also. With the exceiition 
of the contractors and the extremists, scarcely anyone in India 
wished the Prince of Wales’ to come. The army did not want 
him, nor did the Civil Service outside Simla, i.or did the res- 
ponsible merchants in Bombay and elsewhere, nor did the 
Native Killers, whose finances are scarcely recovering from 
the visit of his great-uncle, nor did the educated Indians, 
whether friendly or hostile to the Government, nor did the 
people. All agreed, whatever their politics or rank, that 
now is not the time for a solemn and delicate ceremonial, 
that the existence of the tie between England and India 
should not be emphasized at the moment it is under revision, 
that the ancient troubles and complicated son'ows of a conti- 
nent cannot be soothed by sending a pleasant young man about 
in railway trains, all hand-shakes and jollity, and proclaiming 
ill his graver moments that be is “anxious to learn.” No 
doubt the Prince is anxious, and no doubt be will learn, but 
it will be at the expense of the other people. While the visit 
has intensified existing problems, it has also created problems 
of its own. His safety has to be secured, and tbe unfortunate 
Government, afflicted with Moplahs and the Diarchy and 
other genuine difficulties, has in addition to persuade bundreds 
of millions of people not to be rude. All this was foreseen, 
and, though apparently avoidable, has come to pass. Fate 
did not conceal what was written in her scroll. 

“Imperial pride and the will of a Viceroy are the agents 
thlrougb which Fate has worked. It was unseemly to our 
weavers of Empire that a royal progress should be twice post- 
poned ; it would look as if they doubted India’s enthusiasm, 
it would look what it was, in fact. Prestige can only be 
maintained by pretending it has not been qaestioned. And 
this high logic was confirmed by the considered eonelusions 
of Lord Reading. Whom the Viceroy consulted it is difficult 
to say ; I am told, on good authority, that in inviting the 
Prince be acted against the advice of bis Provincial Governors, 
who reported public opinion as everywhere hostile, and i" 

22 <a) 
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accordance with the assuarauce of bU Indian couneillora, 
Pundit Malaviya and others, who promised adequate success. 
Which account, if true, shows bow little eminent Indians can 
know about their own countrymen ; but anyhow, it is easier 
to belietre than another account which says that the Prince 
has come to India because he wanted to come. A few people 
argued that he came in order to announce some dramatic boon, 
such as was conferred by his father at Delhi —an acceptable 
settlement with Turkey, perhaps ; but the Viceroy has point- 
ed out that any such announcement would be unconstitutional 
and that we must exi>ect nothing from this visit but the 
honour of it. 

"It is in Calcutta that the new trouble started. The 
Bombay riots, terrible to the victims, did not harm the Go- 
vernment, because they provoked a reaction in the visitor’s 
favour, and placed Mr. Gandhi in a diflicult position. The 
reception at Bombay was not bad, and after it the Prince dis- 
appeared into the deserts of Kajputana, dining with the 
Maharaja of RuUam, staying with the Maharaua of .Udaipur, 
who is descended from the Sun, etc., all of which is easy and 
safe. But when he reappeared, in British India, at Allahabad, 
a changed atmosphere awaited him, because, during his tour 
in the Native States, the Government had taken to repression. 
The day of his landing (November 17tb) had, in Calcutta, 
been observed as a Hartal and as a full dress rehearsal of the 
reception intended for him. Kye witnesses — awed English- 
men — bring amazing accounts. They say that the volunteer 
organization was perfect, with police and permits complete, 
and displayed a calm enthusiasm that was very impressive, 
and an efficiency that could only come from careful prepara- 
tion. The discovery that Indians can run a great city with- 
out European assistance filled the Calcutta merchants wifh 
dismay, and they appealed to liord Ronaldshay. The volun- 
teer organizations were declared unlawful in British India. 

"As a result of this firm policy the Prince, when he 
reached Allahabad, was greeted by five miles of deserted 
streets, and by scarcely any’^ bunting. He is said to have 
resented theinsn.lt, and if 'so, it shows how completely he 
has been secluded from reality, for he .ought to have known 
that such an insult was possible at any moment of the tour. 
The spirit of self-sacrifice in Indians is often spasmodic and 
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temporary, but while it lasts, it is supreme ; nothiug can stand 
against it, and at the momeitt of writing most of the educated 
population is ready to go to jail. The Moderates are desert' 
ing the Government because their protest against the arrests 
have been ignored. Important Indian officials resign their 
posts, often under pressure from the zanana. The wife and 
daughters of a member of the U. P. Government go on hunger- 
strike, and his withdrawal from public life can only be a 
matter of hours. A man whose brother has been arrested 
condoles with the sister-in-law ; she, and his own sister, 
repulse him indignantly ; there is nothing to mourn here, 
they say, it is those who have not gone to jail who should 
feel sorrow and shame. Another lady, whose husband 
expects arrest, tries to learn how to carry on his Swarsj work 
in his absence, although unsympathetic to Swaraj, and i>re- 
fers to remain unguarded when he leaves her, rather than 
return to the comfort of her family. These three instances 
(all with name attached) happened to come to my notice. 
There must be thousands more, proving that the women as 
well as the men are desperate. Heroism is common in no 
country, and few Indians could share, with Mr. Gandhi, a 
martyrdom deliberate, long-drawn, and obscure. But any 
Gk>vernment can create heroism by foolish edicts, as Rome 
found when she directed the Early Christians to worship the 
Emperor, and the Government of India is finding in conse- 
quence of its semi-mystical parade of the Prince of Wales'. 

“Fresh featured and smiling, the Prince has, of course, 
certain human assets and the students of Benares University 
are said to have been delighted with his appearance, and to 
have cheered when a turban was put on his head. But it 
is doubtful whether his jolly, democratic manner, so welcome 
to our colonies, will suit a land which was once the nursery, 
and is still the lumber-room, of kings. If royalty is to go 
down in India it must go down strong. The Prince’s naif 
hesitations, his diffidence, his friendly avowals of ignorance, 
do not produce the effect intended. Indians wish be was 
having a nicer time, and could have come privately for some 
sport ; but his royal vpset is discussed, not has fie revealed 
it himself in any of bis public utterances. What he does or is 
they do not discuss ; they are not interested, because he ^ re- 
presents no traditions which they can recognise — not AlamgiFs, 
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nor Sivaji’s, nor even Queen Victoria’s. Be belongs to the chatty 
bandy type of monarch which the West is producing rather 
against time, and of which the King of the Belgians is the lead- 
ing example. It is a type that, can have no future in India. If 
it is crowned another work, if the subordinate Englishman 
in the country bad also been “naif” and genial, if the subal- 
terns and Tommies and European engineers and schoolmasters 
and policemen and magistrates had likewise taken their 
stand upon a common humanity, instead of the pedastal 
of race — then the foundation of a democratic Empire might 
have been well and tridy laid. But the gojd fellowship 
cannot begin at the top ; there it will neither impress the 
old-fashioned Indian who thinks a Prince should not be a 
follow, nor conciliate the Oxford educated Indian who is 
excluded from the local Club. It will be interpreted as a 
device of the Government to gain time, and as an evidence 
of fear. Until the unimportant Englishman here condescend 
to hold out their hands to “natives”, it is waste of money to 
display the affabilities of the House of Windsor. 

“By the time these remarks are ))rintcd the progress will 
bo nearly over. Mr. Gandhi enjoins politeness, but his con- 
coptio I of politeness is not that held by Royalty who will 
scarcely bo appeased by deserted iborciigh-fnres and closed 
shops. Direct protests are unlikely, because the idea of 
abstention has entered deeply into the Indian mind. On the 
other hand, the methods of Non-co-operation pass inevitably 
into violence ; the line between persuasion and compulsion 
is difficult to draw ; and there will be endless obscure tussels 
between the shop-keepers who have closed and those who 
want to remain open, tussels in which the authorities gladly 
intervene : “ To prot'ct law-abiding citizens and to enforce 

order.” The forinul.i and the results are both familiar. It 
is sad that the pleistire of. a young man should be spoilt, but 
xtiUavAAct VVv.vVi Vwvw'it'iAsolox.VvM tucw aVvoivAA 'be \u 

prison on .account of bis visit to their country. What one 
may call the general Indian trouble. exists in any. case, and 
is deejily and complexly rooted iu the past. But this parti- 
cular trouble seems the needless decisii^t of a day, unless 
indeed,- we sup|)bso that Fate and not volition rules the 
Emp're, and th.at a rapid darkening of our stage has been 
decreed. 



The New Republic 

On the Prince in India* 

“The visit of the Prince of Wales to India undertaken 
after much questioning was undoubtedly intended by the 
British Cabinet as a means of conciliation. As the King's 
speech at Belfast marked a change of policy in Irdand from 
repression to discussion, so from the Prince was to be expected 
an announcement which would bring the position of Great 
Britain in India, and of India within the Empire, within the 
bounds of negotiation. The British Cabinet could scarcely 
have been so lacking in knowledge of the situation in India as 
to send the Prince with nothing but fair words in his mouth. 
They made that mistake in the case of the Duke of Con* 
naught. Undoubtedly it was assumed that the personality 
of the Prince and the general glamour of Royalty would make 
an immediate appeal to the ignorant masses ; but it must 
further have been recognised that if there were no positive 
results from the Royal visit the effect of this appeal would 
soon bo lost or turned against the British Rule with a violence 
proportionate to the disappointment. The Prince was either 
a vessel of reconciliation or an agent of provocation. On the 
two questions about which opposition to British rule in India 
centres, the Prirce was in a peculiarly favourable position to 
act as mediator. The first of these is that of the Khilafat, 
the 'British subjection of the Muslim world culminating in the 
partition of Turkey. That this should be the result of a War 
which India aided thp Empire to win is especially galling to 
the Mussalmaiis of India. The pledges and the promisee 
which the Indian Government made to the subjects presu- 
mably in good faith are in direct conflict wiih the policy 
ot the Departments ol Poreign Affairs and the Colonies. Mr« 
Montagu, Secretary for India, is in opposition to Lord Cursou 
and Mr. Churchill. This is a situation to meet whick the 
Crown has been reserved. 

“The Prince could at least assure himself by pereooal 
investigation that Britain is jiaying in India for the Treaty of 
Sevres and its hostility to Angora. 
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“Tho second question which has advanced agitation 
against British Rule is that of the Punjab atrocities and the 
punishnient of those responsible for them. In this matter 
the embarassment of the British Government is.equally acute. 
For the British ^ave created an Ulster in India consisting first 
of British officials and soldiers who would find residence in India 
intolerable except on the theory of Divine Right of a superior 
race, and secondly, of those Indians . who for reasons of posi* 
tion, business, or property, find their interest bound up with 
British Rule. It is this section oi the public, like Ulster more 
loyal than the King himself, to which the British Governors 
and Generals are in the first instance responsible. As Ulster 
prepai-ed an armed revolt in order to protect her allegiance, 
so this Indian Ulster in suspected of provoking the Punjab 
atrocities in order to render abortive the Home Rule plans of 
Mr. Montagu. When General Dyer’s massacre was known in 
England, liberal, journals pointed out that since protection of 
an infinitely small ruling class in the midst of a vast alien 
population was the first duty of the Indian soldier, he must in 
the last analysis, be ready to meet the alternative which Dyer 
met with such insane misjudgment at Amritsar. It was 
impossible to punish Dyer, O’Dwyer and their gang. To the 
Indian Ulster they had been faithful even unto the death of 
thousands of men, women and little children. It was impos- 
sible to prevent General Dyer’s grateful compatriots from 
giving him twentyone thousand pounds in addition to bis 
INtnsion. It was only after every effort bad been made and 
hbd failed to secure justice upon these miscreants that Gandhi 
declared that co operation with such a Government was a 
moral degradation to India and a stain upon the honour of 
every Indian. To bis protest all that the Duke of Connaught 
could reply was “Forgive and Forget’’. And it is to the 
Indian Ulster that Lord Reading’s pathetically jocnlar 
speeches before Anglo-Indian clubs are directed — speeches 
delivered and received with a sinking of heart which the 
faithful punctuation “laughter and applause ’’ cannot conceal. 
The greatest obstacles to the reconciliation between England 
and India is the Indian Ulster, and the only voice to which 
any Ulster will llsteu is that of the Crown. The Prince 
ef \\^les can tell the Indian Ulster in popular parlance 
*^wh^re i* ^ets off’’. 
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"For, as the /Fesfmfii*fer just now admitted, it is 

impossiUo to stay in India in opposition to the United 
demand of the Indian people and this demand is formulating 
itself with extreme rapidity. As in Ireland the British Raj 
seems to be moving always in the rear of popular unrest and, 
instead of intercepting it or heading it off by statesmanlike 
methods. The Amritsar massacre took place in April 1919. 
Not until December did the House of Commons consider the 
matter ; and even with the Report of the Hunter Commission 
before it, it failed to do justice. In response to this failure 
Gandhi launched the first measures of non-co-operation to 
which came the Duke of Connaught’s magnanimous but 
belated reply. 

"The Montagu-Chelmsford grant of Legislative Councils 
for India composed of appointed and elected members was a 
step towards Home Rule ; but the first meeting did not take 
placti untir 1921 when the Indian National Congress had 
already become the voice of the Indian people. The Kbilafat 
Commission was allowed to go to London to plead the cause 
of Islam, but meanwhile the British were aiding Greece against 
Angora, and last October the Khilafat Committee replied 
throaUining to declare independence unless such assistance 
ceased. The arrest of the Mohammedan leaders, the Ali 
Brothers and Dr. Kitcblew, and their sentence to two years’ 
imprisonment on November 1st, was followed immediately by 
Gandhi’s declaration of the final measures of non-co-operation, 
refusal of taxes and military service. 

“The visit of the Prince of Wales was denounced by Gandhi 
as a further attempt to palliate the Punjab and Amritsar, 
and breach of faith with the Mussalmans. He declared 
that "India will refuse to welcome the representatives of a 
system which she is sick to death’’ and whose visit is “an 
insult added to injury’’. At the same time he pledged the non- 
CO operators anew to their doctrine of non-violence as a 
measure for the personal safety of the Prince and for all 
Europeans. The arrival of the Prince at Bombay was the 
occasion ^th of demonatrations of loyalty and ^ of counter- 
demonstrations which resulted in serious rioting in which the 
Parsees especially suffered. To this Gandhi’s answer is given 
in terms of humiliation and contrition. He declares that he 
holds himself personally responsiblei for the spirit of revolt 
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laments that he cannot folly control and discipline that spirit, 
and oonfes.'es that in the light of this fact he has come to the 
conclusion that mass civil disobedience cannot be started at 
present. In .other words, he admits a serious cheek to that 
revolutionary movement which by its peaceful methods has 
gained such dignity and prestige in the eyes of the world. 

“Gandhi accepts responsibility for the outbreak but that 
responsibility belongs in far higher degree to the British. 
After ail their rule must finally rest on the consent of the 
governed, and if that consent {g largely withdrawn in conse- 
quence of thoir acts, the burden of proof is upon them. It is 
for them to define their position in India, by negotiation or by 
the sword. If the Indian Ulster has its way, it will be by the 
sword. Already the Government seems determined to press 
the advantage which it immediately gains by the outbreak of 
violence. On pretext of the necessity of providing for the 
safety of the Prince, the authorities are arresting Nationalist 
leaders in various cities in advance of bis visit— Lajpat Rai in 
Lahore, Moti Lai Nehru in Allahabad— and by so doing are at 
once offering a challenge to the people and depriving them of 
a leadership that m far has been a restraining influence. 
The Khilafat movement has been outlawed. Everywhere 
the native Indian troops are being replaced by Gurkhas who 
are as much alien mercenaries in India as the Swiss in 
Medieval France. The presence of the Prince in India offers 
an occasion for the application of statesmanship, and we repeat 
our belief that the British Cabinet would not have sent him 
without planning to take advantage of it. That this intention 
is rapidly being defeated by the Indian Ulster is beyond doubt. 
Gandhi has made himself personally responsible for the safety 
of the Prince who under this protection could go into the 
meeting of the Indian National Congress and hear India 
herself on the subject of her wrongs. Instead, he lurks within 
the pale of Indian Ulster, enjoying the shameful prodigality 
of the Gaekwar of Baroda, exchanging toasts with Lord Read- 
ing, and uttering public platitudes like the Duke of Connaught 
white bis Royal progress becomes a trail of blood. Once more 
the fair hopes and Jhonest intentions of benevolent Imperialism 
have been defeated by the inevitable condi tions of Imperial 
rule. 



The Malaviya Conference 

hOMJiAY\ JAhUAiiY UTii d mn, im 

Early in January last a Round Table Conference of 
leaflers of all shades of political opinion under the load of Pundit 
Madan Mohon Malaviya was arranged to be held at Bombay. 
The following letter setting forth the reasorif for such a con- 
foronce was circulated to about 300 leading Indians, irrespective 
of political creed or party, inviting them to signify their 
willingness to join. — 

AlimtHlabjul Congress, hy rejecting the motion for independenoo 
iind relaxing the mniidatoiy character of the non-co-operation resolution 
has goiic so ne way to warils cone I at ing the largo section of the pullio 
which is Opposed to fnrce<l marches in politics. This section has not 
recently b rii v.‘ry art culate, but its influence on that account is not 
the less ihcisive. VViiilc the position of the Congress has been thus 
streiigtheU' d on tlie one side, the countenance given by it to the early 
adopt ion of aggressive Civil Disobedience cannot h\xt cause anxiety It 
then fore )>i)ioves ns alt, both the Government and the people, to strain 
every nerve to see that Civil Disiibedience is not resorted to until at 
least it is far more obvious than at present that the resources of reason 
and statesmanship have bcH'U ex haust^^i. The great obstacle in the vray 
of attem[>tiug tliis at present is the policy adopted ny the Government 
within- tile last few weeks of extending and applying the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act and the ttcdit'ous Meetings Act, eventuating in whole* 
Mile arrests and imprisonments, including those of many men of high 
character and integrity. This policy is in our opinion both unjust and 
unwise, the more so .as it comes on the top of the discontent created by 
the failure on the part of the Government to satisfy the demands of the 
people with reference to the questions relating to the Punjab, the Khilafat 
and Sw'araj. As the Liberal Kecteration, which met the other day at 
Allahabad, has rightly pointed out| this po!icy has defeated its own object 
by alienating popular sympathy and aggravating the general unrest. 
A considi rable l^ly of opinion in the country it anxious to see a si ttlc- 
ment cSeotisl which would make it possible to secure the redress of 
political grievances and the satisfaction of national aspirations in an 
atmosphere of peace and hariuoiiy. The Ahmedabad Congress, in leject* 
ing tTO proposal (or severing India’s oonncction with the British Empire, 
has reflected the opinion still retained by the bulk of thoughtful people 
in the country that.it is possible to achieve full national developmtot 
within the orbit of the British Commonwealth. It is, tbeiefore^ neces- 
sary at this junctum for all those who realise the disastrous eonacqueneea 
IkvuiuI to ensure on a continuanoe of the piBient dea41eflk to confs?^ 

23 
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(o)t<>thor and deviie means whceeby itvlll he possible to open wide the 
door to an hononrablo settlement. It has been snggcstprl that with this 
objeot in view a representative eontcrenoe sbonbi be called to conskler 
the sitoation in all its aspects and to dcoide npon a conrse leailing to a 
satisfaetovy solution of tlie present diflSenltiea If yon arc in favour of 
snob a Conferenoe please let ns know at yonr earliest convenience, pre> 
ferably wire, whether yon will he able to attend the Conference whirb 
is proposed to be lield in Itomhay on the 14th instant and oblige” — 

This letter was signed^ by Pundit Malaviya anil 
Mesara Jinnah, Jayakar, A. 'Sarabbai, K. Natarajan and 
G. M. Bhnrgri— eraineni Indian leadera not belonging to any 
of the party orgauisations. In response to this invitation 
Rome .300 eminent representative Indians from diflPerent parts 
of the country, representing all shades of political opinion, 
signified their assent and met on the 14tb January 1922 
in the Cowasjee Jehangir Hall, Bombay. Prominent Congress 
men were all by this time either in jail or undergoing trial, 
and those that were free mostly signified their approval 
and left themselves to be represented by Mahatma Gandhi 
who attended. The predominent part of the assembly was, 
however, composed of the leading Moderates and there were 
also such non-party men as Sir P. C. Roy and Sir M. 
Visvwesvaraya. The National Liberal League, the Moslem 
League, the Khilafat Conference, the Christian Conference, 
the Anglo-Indian Conference, the CouncH of State and the 
Indian Ijegislatures were all fully and amply represented. 

Never before bad any Conference in India met under a 
graver situation or under happier auspices. The country was 
faced with a grave and a serious situation. The Government 
indulged in a widespread and systematic repression all over the 
country. And, on the other hand, the Congress, according to 
its declarations at Ahraedahad that they have only one answer 
to make to this policy viz., general civil disoberlienre, was 
about to start civil disoliedienoe on a very large scale. It was 
therefore universally recognised by the Coiiferenoe that the 
Government policy if continued could only ultimately lead to 
absolute despotism, and the Congress policy if continued, could 
only ultimately learl to a hopeless impasse. The Conference 
under the oironmst,inoes universally felt that the only solution 
lay in hononrablo and peaceful settlement Itetween the 
Government and the representatives of the people. The pro- 
ceedings began at 3 p, x. 



14 .TAS. I952J PliOOF.EIUXO.^ 

Paiulit Malaviya in o|teiiiiig tlio ('onfcrcnco s;|iuk«i for 
an hour and a hiUf rxitlaining. how the non ro operation 
movement hwl developed stop by step owint; to the uii^- 
lokea and MunderN made hy the (iovernni«>nt and how utterly 
II iijueti liable waa the imliey'of wholesnle repreKKion adopted 
by the Government. ITe also dwelt, upon the iVinditioiiM 
under whii-b a Round Table (tonferenee could he brrnndd ab«iut 
it. order to roach an honourable sett lenient mi the i.^-aioi; of the 
I’linjab, Khilafat and Swarai with ihe tJovcmnieiit . Me then 
proposed Sir Sankaraii Nair to the chair. 

Sir Kaiikar.an then c.illed upon Mr. Jinnah to explain 
what the convener.s had in mind in convening the Conlerei ce. 

Mr. Jinnah explained .it length the object and readout 
a resolution which, he said, had been drafted after a long dis- 
eiission amongst themselve.s and which strongly urged the desir- 
ability of a Round Table Oouference under eonditioiis neeeptalde 
to Mr. Gandhi and the floverumeiit, the idea being to pnt a 
stop to certain activities on both .sides. The object of the 
Coiiferorce was to settle the tonus of truce, but he added, 
that there could be no (kuifereneo until the Viceroy gave 
an assurance that he bad the .sanetioii of the British Govern- 
ment behind him for carrying into effect whatever decision 
might bo reached by the suggested Ooiifercoce. 

Mahatma Gandhi who was next invited to speak thanked 
the conveners for bringing all parties together on a common 
platform, ns it gave him an opportunity, for which be was pining, 
to lay bare his heart to his moderate' friends. So far as he 
was personally concerned, he was quite willing to attend any 
Conference without making any conditions, but the |>nsitio» 
was quite different in so far as the Congress and noii-co- opera- 
tors were concerned. Among other conditions be insisted, 
that all political prisoners, including those imprisoned under 
the Criminal Law Amendment and .'^editions Meetings Acts 
must lie relc.ased before the )>roposal for a Round Table Con- 
ference could bo accepted. He was not there to ask lor the 
humiiiiation of General Dyer or Sir M. O’Dwyer. He did not 
wish to see .a single human being humiliated. What he was 
concerned to know was that the heart of the Government bad 
ehanged and • hat it showed true repentance. He reooniited a 
long tale of Government’s sins of omission and commission, 
1a<ling up to the pre.sent situation, which was worse than 
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ttiae>urider martial law. As one illaatration, he mentioned 
’-Hih' 6ngeof Sitamati in Behar which had been saddled with 
piiiiitive* police. He asked the Conference if they realised 
<iif1ik^' the stationing of the punitive police meant,' and main* 
’tiiiH.ild that so long as such things were happening in the eonh* 
’ the express sanction of the Government, the talk of 
’e-'’hhr]ll‘i‘aiice was absolutely futile. While expressing his 
.'Or stray oases in which non-oo-opeia.tors bad been guilty 
’’(Dff'Vicnunce, be felt otherwise quite satisfied with the progress 
of the non-co-operation movement. As regards the sufferings 
‘-iSb ib^ part of his co-workers, which were quite voluntary, 
be 'pdiiited but that not one of them had ever complained on 
’this Igr^untJ. , 

' Prohe^ding, Mr. Gandhi pointed opt how in accepting 
hhc'lttvitation to the Conference, the non-co-operators wanted 
‘4(y prBve their sympathy with the conveners, but that beyond 
Hhat did not want to be a party, to the passing of the 
;re'roliitiQds/''by that Conference. But that did not mean 
HShat thhy did not want to associate themselves with the Con- 
f(fi%nCP tb about an honourable settlement in a proper 
'"There was a war between non -co-operators and 
fhh dther’'patf^, and it could not be broken without the former 
surrendering a total principle and the latter joining them. A 
rOouferpiibe 1 was not their goal but a proper declaration of 
penkence the part of the Government, and there could be no 
lavnarablv atmosphere until the Government retraced their 
“iteps. 

' 'Sir Hormusji Wadia, the great Moderate Leader of 
made a remarkable speech which was only pext in 
dfrapt^ennees to that of M< Gandhi. Beferring to the Punjab 
be said that it was Very well to forgive and forget. The 
1GOy§riimept bad an opportunity to redress these wrongs. He 
^!^lfbbl(f’liehye aside the House of Lords which did not count, but 
tbtPdyfher'in which the Government of India, the Secretary of 
'S^lh/aPd thejiouse of Commons had dealt with these wrongs 
chatacterising Gen. Dyer’s action as an'error of judgment* wm 
^ mi/Voo much for the people to accept. How can we foDi^t 
%^..PtiHjab wrongi^ ne said, when some of the authors of thele 
M^^|il''are stiH before Our eyM and continue to remind ' m 
di^idl'lshe Punjab wrongs b} tlie position they still held io 
Wdti^ice, 
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Baieiring to the next grieTanoe . of the people, m the 
khilafat wiongi, be aeked : waa it or was it hot a fact that 
when the Gtoverament of England was in'"di8treB8, the Prime 
Minister of England* gave a pledge in January 1918. that 
^rkey’e integrity would be preserved 1 It is said. that this 
was said in order to get more recruits in India, but if the 
Mahpoiedens <rf India had known that the pledge was never 
intended to he fulfilled, he ventured to assert that there would 
have been no refuse. 

Then spealnng on the Eeforms, Sir Hormnsji Wadia said : 
when the Reforms weie introduced, we. Liberals, consi- 
dered them to be satisfactory, and we proposed to make them 
successful, but the repression that is being carried on within 
the last two months has caused a great searching in our hearts 
and we began to consider whether after xH these Reforms 
are worth much. Things have liappened which were ino possible 
to conceive in . the old regime. We have three Indian Execu- 
tive Councillors in the Government of India. What are they 
doing f We have two or three Indian Ministers attached 
to each of the provincial Governments and an equal number 
of Executive Councillors with Englishmen. It may be said 
tlmtlaw and order are outside the transferred sv^Macts. hn 
Ministers are equally responsible fdr the preseiit of things. 
If they are not consulted or are outvoted, why don’t tho} 
resign 1 Law and order are good in their places,*but we. Liberals, 
cannot allow the wanton abuse of law. in the name of law 
and order, as BoUrbons, Hapsburgs and Romanoffs did under 
the same plea. We cannot allow our right of assorintion 
and liberty of tho Press curtailed, attacked or destroyed in 
the manner the Gjovernment has been doing. What is life 
worth if liberty is taken away 1 

Proceeding, Sir Hormusji Wadia said that he had oppos- 
ed non-co-o^ration because he honestly believed that it 
wopkl produce ebaoj. He opposed mass civil disobedience 
because he honestly believed that it *.would lead to disorder. 
He wound up by psaking a fervent appeal to Mahatma Gai dhi, 
to give up the idea of mass civil discbedience as well as in- 
^yidual, and said that if it was' left only to the educated 
Veople. who understood the significance of their actiotis, he 
would unhesitatingly say that he would .be with Mahatma 
Gandhi. 
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Mahatma Gandhi repIyioK tu 811' Uorniuiiii Wariia said 
that he was aware uf the danger ahead in embarking upon 
mass civib disobedience, and he would think liftjr times before 
be launched it. He had, therefore, asked his friends and 
Congressmen not to do so. It has tu be dune in a scientific 
manner and he had some experience of it in South Africa. 
He had asked his followers to w'ait and sec until he had 
done it himself. 

General Discussion. 

A general discussion followed in which Messrs S. K. 
Bomanji, J. A. Wadia, Jehangir Petit, 8. Srinivasa Iyengar, 
Satyamurthi, besides othcr.s to(»k part. In accordance w’ith 
an understanding arrived a) previously at Mahatma Gandhi’.s 
residence bctw'Cfaii himself and his co workers, no other 
non-co-operator took any pari in the proceedings. 

Mahatma tlaiidhi in rupiying to the <1cbate appealed to 
the .Moderates and the Indcpondents tu form Jink between 
the Guvurnniont and non-00 operators and not to place an 
undue strain bn the latter who w'ero willing to help thorn in 
their deli herat ions. 

Other parties in their turn all appealed <0 Mahatma 
Oandlii, and it was suggested that the setlleinont really 
lay w’itb Lord Reading on the one hand and M. Gandhi on the 
olliur. Belore adjourning the Conforonce .'ippnintcd acorn 
initloc uf 20 finally to settle the terms of the resolutions to be 
disciiHSod next day, .>ut the Mahatma again made it clear that 
he or his fellow non -co operators will have nothing to do ullici- 
aliy with the ComrniUeo, though he would assist the Committee 
in every way he cuirld niiollicially or personally and not iwr the 
roproyoiitative of the Congress. 

Next day, I5lh January, the Uo’^’n’iHoo of 20 appointed 
thf previotic day to draft the terms of the I'esulutiuns, had 
great diiliciilty in corning to a .settlement. The Committee'! 
meeting was held under closed doors with 8ir Sankaran in the 
chair, ft began at 10 in the morning and continued tu ait till 
late in the evening, Mahatma Gandhi alone of the Congress 
party asststing it but only as a uoti-meinber. 

The following poinis ieiit tbemsolves to a discussion of 
an acute character which tbrealoiied more than once to break 
Uf the conference they are : — 
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(1) Wbetbor the release of pruouers should be a ouuditiou 
yreoedent to the summouiug of a Bound Table Couferetic^. 

(2) Whether in addition to all the prisoners taken under 
the notifications, the political prisoners should not be released. 

(3) Whether the Fatwa prisoners should uot be released 
along with the rest. 

(4) Whether picketing of a buualidc and peaceful charac* 
tor then going on should not be stopped. 

(5) Whether the minimum demands should be stated in 
regard to the three fundameutal (]uestioiis to which the 
Round Table Conference must address itself. 

At about' G P.M. Sir Sankaran left the hall unable to 
agree with the resolutions which were framed, and the 

committee meeting having ended, the general meeting of the 
Conference was resumed. Sir M. Visvesvaraya, late Dewait 
of Mysore and one of the Viceregal Deputationists of the 
last December, was put into the chair which had been rendered 
vacant by Sir Sankaran Nair’s sudden departure. At 

the outset Puudit Malaviya explained that the com- 
mittee bad adopted the resolutions without opposition and 
that Sir Sankairan could not wholly endorse the decision of 
the committee and bad therefore loft the committee and the 
Conference. Ho regretted that Sir Sankaiam Nair fell 

obliged to take this step but bo thanked him fur having 
conducted the deliberations of the Conference and llie 

committee. 

Mr. Jinnah then placed the resolutions before^ the 
Conferoneo which were passed, all nou-cu-operators abstaining 
from voting. Before the resolutions were disciibsed and 
voted upon, Mahatma Gandhi explained the position 'which 
he and the Congress party took with regard to the resolutions. 

The following Recolutions were, pawed : — 

[ I] This Uouleieuce is strongly of opinion tUnt the _ poliey, {l•loptt^l 
hy the Uoveraweiit within the lest few weeks, of exleiHliiig and applying 
the Criminal Imw Ammalment Act and the lieditious Kfwl ings Act tn 
varions (larts of the ooantry and of misnsing the ordinary Jaw in ronnec- 
tioB with pofUieal offences leaiUng to wholesale arrests and iuipiiso^euts 
indndiug those of. eonie of the most respected leaders and cUizeuK. 
eonstkatea an unwananted eucroachmeiit upon the elementary rights of 
eitisensbip, of the fteedom of the Prew and liberty of speech and associa. 
tion, has ddeateil its own object by alienating loimlsr sympatiiy and 
nggravatittg the general diaooutent, and ovght to he rerersed wit oval 
delay. 
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[2] Tills Confen-nce is funlier of opinion that until it is clear 
bpyoud any doubt that no other Wans will secure a redress of the 
country’s grievances and the status of ^fnll responsible Qoverument, the 
civil uisobfxlieuco^ contemplated by the Ahnicdabad Congress ought not to 
be resorted to. 

[3] In response to the sentiiuent expressed by 11. K. the Viceroy in 
his speech at Calcutta on the 21st Deciinbcr 1U21 and in order to explore 
all methotls of reaching a harmonious and honourable s ettlement of the 
important issues now before the country* namely, the Punjab and Khiiafat 
.wrongs and the demand for Swaraj or full responsible Government on 
the Dominion b;i»>is, the Conference supports the proposal for a Uouiul 
Table Conference between the Oovernra.?nt and popular representatives, 
and is of opinion that, in ord/i* to provide a favourable atmosphere foi* 
the dispassionate consideration of the points in controwvsy, all noti- 
ficat.i.)ns issued atnl orders passed by Government under Act 14 of 11108 
part two, aiui the Seditious Mt'etings Act. should be withdrawn, and 
all prism -rs convietetl or under arrest or prosecutions under the aforesaul 
notifications or oriL vs should be releas .d, as also the fatwa prisoners, and 
that ill as much as persons have convicted for non-violent activities 
{iiitl other activities of an innocent character under cover of the ordinary 
laws, a committee should be appointed by the Government consisting 
of two persons, one to Ik? noniinatcHl by the Gowrnment and the otli* r 
by the Committee of the Conference appointed by resolution No. 5 
with power to them to appoint an umpire to investigate the cases of the 
persons lierjiulicl'oVv! referred to, and that such of thcmi as might be 
rccommenaeil by the said Committee or umpiro be released, and that 
pending the results of the said Conference all hartals, picketing and civil 
disobidience should cease. 

[4] This Conference is likewise of opinion that having ro|srd to 
the cril i^'fil situation in the country and the ilesirability of i Hjctiog an 
early sen ; ni mt, th.^ Uound Table Conference sliould l>e callwi as soon 
as possible and that. His Majesty’s Government should clothe His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy with the authority m .^eisarv for the purpose of arriving 
at a settlement . 

Personnel of the Committee 

Without at present goi-ij: into the particulars of the demands 
of the eo»' try with refircnce to the Punjab, Khiiafat r nd Swarajya 
•luestions, this Conference hereby appoints a Committee of the following 
persons to carry on all communications with the Government on the 
one hand and the jm[»ortant political organisations in the country on 
the other with the view of arranging the compositi n, the dates and 
other details relating to the holding of the said Hound Table Con- 
ference and for all purposes incidental to the carrying out ot* these 
resolutions including, when necessary, the convening of another repre- 
sentative conference, the Coniinittee to consist of : — 1. Sir M. Visves- 
varaya, 2. Pundit . MadAa Mohan Malaviya, 3. Mr. 8esbagir\ Iyer, 

4. Sir P. C. Hay, 5. Mr. M. A. Jinnah, 6. Mr. M. R. Jayakar, 7. 
Mr Diushaw. M. Petit, 8. Sir H. Wadia, 3. Mr. C, R. Reddy, 10. Mr. 

5. Silty amurMii, \\. |Vof. S. C. Muki-rjw, 12. Mr. .Tos(»ph Baptista, 
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IS. Hr. BaisMl* Bimgstram, 14. Mr. O. M. Bhargri, 15. Hr. B. Cha- 
krabarti. 16. Er. H. S. Oonr, 17. Pandit H. Kuura, 18. Mr. K. 
Mataia^ 19. Mr. Hamn Imam, 20. Pandit Gokaraath Misra with 
powcz to oo^opt. 

Mahatma Gandhi’s Spaach 

The following is the text of the Mahatma’s speech at th^ 
second day’s sittings before the resolutions were passed. 

Mr. Chairman and friends. — 

“This Conference should remember that 1 do not 
propose to be a party to tbe resolutions of this Conference * 
so far as I am concerned, and the non-co-operators 
also will not become parties. (Hear, hear.) They will 
not take part in the discussion cither. I am humbly of opinion 
that it is the special prerogative and duty of those who are not 
non co-operators to consider fully the bearings of these rcsolU' 
tions and to accept them or to reject them as they choose- I 
defined tbe functions of iion-co operators yesterday and I repeat 
every word of what 1 said yesterday and their function is this, 
namely, of advisers ; but they do not identify themselves with 
these resolutions. ^ That does not mean that they do not hold 
any opinion about these resolutions. They do certainly hold 
an opinion about these resolutions. There are certain things 
which the non-co operators are called upon to do in tbe event 
of certain contingencies. Personally I may explain to you what 
the attitude of tbe non-co-operators will be with reference to 
the obligations that these resolutions seek to impose upon them. 
With reference to tho first resolution I have absolutely nothing 
to say beyond what I said yesterday. T say it remains 
intact. 

“The second resolution also remains intact. \\ itb reference 
to that I have to tell the Corference that I repeat the remark 
1 made before tbe committee ; that the resolution will be 
placed before tho ^V''orking Committee of the National Congress 
if it is sent to it officially by this Conference and the Working 
Committee will consider that resolution, and I have assured the 
Conference Committee, and I repcait the assurance, that I shall 
adviN the Working Comn^ittee to suspend general civil disobedi- 
ence contemplated by tho Ahmodabad Congress resolution pen- 
ding the negotiations that tbe Cmnmittee to be appointed by this 
House will enter into correspondence with Government |q tbe 
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bu|M) that (horo will be a Koiiml Table Coiifcreiire .■::r<iiitf«l Uiil 
b«’yoiid the 31»t of this nioiilh it will no! In' iiosnibln for me lo 
advice the country lu bitspcixl geiirral civil disobedicitce. I 
Biiistaltio toll yon that I was pressed to extend Ihul liniil of lime 
f>ut I feel grieved that I eoidd not do so. 1 want to tell the 
reason very briefly for niy inabilil? tc «lo that. To mo even 
IT) djiys matter. Another reason 1 placed befurJ you yester 
day in view of what was going on in the eountry to day. A.i 
to the repressive acts in the («untry, in spite of the faults 
or the crimes that the non<eo operators may ha\o cuiurnitled, 

I hold these acts of repression to be absolutely indefensible 
and the only answer that the non- co-operators can retnrti 
is general civil disof>odieiice. But in order to buy the 
support of those countrymen of mine who are not non co 
operators, in order to enlist their sympathy on our side, I have 
reluctantly said that we shall i»oslpone general civil disobe- 
dience for a fortnight. (Hear, hear.) I expect 1 shall be 
able to carry the Working Committee with me in this matter. 
We had an informal discussion on the subject last night 
amongst ourselves — the non-co-operators— and 1 was authorised 
by them to say. that they had decided to wait for a fortnight 
in order to enablo the Committee appointed by this Con- 
ference to enter into negotiations with the Viceroy. That 
will put us siiuaro with the Viceroy and show that we are 
reasonable people. Wo do not taboo a Round Table Con- 
ference if a Round Tabic Conferanco can be summoned with any 
prospect of success. And what i-s most important of all is 
that we want to place ourselves right with those of our 
counlrymen who do not see eye to eye w’ith us. J>i.schargu oi 
the Fatwa pritoiicrs, discharge of iK>litieaf prisoners against 
wbuiii eoiiviclioiis exist or prosecutions ni i>endiiig under thu 
ordinary law or under the Criminal Law Aiiiendnu'iil Act 
r.ud the Seditious Meetings Act this is what we asked fur 
yesterday and these are the conditions which 1 Imvolicen 
urging. My uuii-co-operating friends will perhaps angry 
tiial 1 have lieeu yieWng to the blaiidishnieuts of niy Mude- 
ratc friends. If they charge me with that I urn guilty 
(laughter). With rafareuee to political prisoners convicted 
-or uuder prosecution uii^r the ordinary law, 1 told yon yes- 
terday that it would be before the Committee to be appointed by 
(his Conference wbiob would decide he i her ail soeb pruonere 
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could be covered by the reoummendeliutis of this Coiifeteneet 
but I WM borne down by the ^Jogic of facts and the pressure 
of friends. Therefore 1 said, “If you want to appoint one 
nominee Jrom yourselves and another from Government with 
liower to appoint an umpire, I shall accept the proposal.” 

1 ho|W that my non-co-operator friends will not be angry 
with me for having accepted this proposal. As regards the 
persons who have been imprisoned in virtue of the normal 
law of the country which has been misused or misapplied, 
this small committee will consider their cases and recommend 
their discharge. 1 have no hesitation in feeling that in the 
bauds of that committee the interests of our imprisoned 
countrymen will be quite safe. You will see that in yester- 
day’s resolution there was a condition *that activities of a 
hostile nature would cease to day. 1 placed a phrase before the- 
committee in this conneotion and 1 found that I had landed 
myself into diHiculties (Laughter). You will be surprised to 
find that the keen intellect of ' Pundit Kunzru detected a 
flaw in it, and that flaw put me on the proper track, and 
1 said ‘no’. I do not want to.j)se.,any phrase of a general 
character, not for one moment:. Our struggle is of the purest 
character. We have nothing to conceal from the country or 
from the Viceroy. 8o far as 1 am concerned, they should all 
know exactly what is running in our minds. There is the ques- 
tion of activities of a general hostile character to be suspended 
l>ending this Bound Table Conference. 1 can only bring my- 
self to accept a definite thing, and therefore in order to enter 
into a compromise have sacrificed the interest of a number of 
women of Erode (Madras) and of Mr. Lavate of Poona. I have 
said that we shall suspend even the liquor shop picketing 
during the lime the conference is going on. This sacrifice I 
have made in order that 1 can gain the other purpose, that 
neither the Viceroy nor any body else can charge us wilh breaich 
of faith. . Provided those conditions that aie to be fulfilled 
by Government are accepted by Government, we shall suspend 
hartal, we shall suspend picketing, and we shall suspend 
civil disobediepce. Of course, it grieves me to say that we 
shall have to suspend lawful, peaceful and bona-fide picketing 
of liquor shops, but I hope that my non-co-operator friends 
will not be angry on that score. The chief thing that I want 
to , say fa that no other non-co operaiting activity is to be 
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■BspsndBd. Mr. Konsni Mkad me whether if these prisoners 
are disohaiged and this norifioatioh is withdrawn, I would not 
-shv enlisting Yolunteers. I say 'No’ emphatioelljr. I would 
not stop the enlistment ' of rolonteers for a single moment. 
It is not what we can possibly undertake to do on the 
ground that it is a preparation for Civil Disobedience. The 
preparation will not be of an offensive character nor of a 
hostile character. It is in the interest of those who are now 
ready to embarking upon general civil disobedience. They 
will have ' to embark Apon civil disobedience at a given 
moment, so that they should keep the atmosphere of prepara- 
tion ready for themselves. I do not consider that there 1 
ain doing anything of a hostile character. But I want this 
Conference to understand what are tbe implications of the 
undertaking that I have proposed to give after consulting 
the Working Committee which will meet to-morrow after the 
deliberations of -this Conference are over. I have finished 
the whole of my work. I said to the Subjects Committee also 
that these things are all right. The Government may or 
may not grant these tilings to-day. To me the chief thing 
is that the Viceroy should not be able to say that we have 
given away the Ehilidat. There is no open mind about tbe 
Punjab. The irreducible minimum has been before the 
country to a long time. All that can be discussed is : horr 
to give effect to the Kbilafat terms that are demanded 1 
I do want to appreciate all the difficulties that face 
the Gkivernment, but the vital principle of these demands 
is FvU Dominion Status, How is that to be arrived at? At 
the Round Table Conference also my emphatic submission to 
tbe Viceroy will be for a scheme in accordance with the spirit 
of this demand, for full dominion status that will be evolved 
by duly elected representatives of the people of this country. 
1. mean by the expression "duly-elected representatives", all 
those elected representatives — elected under the Congress, 
constitution, that is to say, under the four*anna franchise. 
That is, those who pay four-annas each will be duly registered 
as voters and they wiH elect representatives. These repre- 
sentatives will evdve a scheme for full dominion status. 1 
know this is a big question. I do not conceal that from you, 
from the country or item myself. I know also, I feel keenly, 
that this oonnti7 is not really ready for making a demand 
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that efasraeter. I have qmij miiginngt about tbe Bouitd 
Table CSonferenoe becoming mioeeaefal. But 1 would bare been 
false to mjr creed and to those friends whose association I have 
the privilege of enjoying and to the Yicnroy. 1 clo not want 
to be false to tbe Viceroy. 1 shril be false to myself if 1 
withheld those things from you, or froA the country. So 
far as my advioe ^ is aeeepted by the non>eo-operators dr. by 
the country, 1 shall dsrtainly press that they should not take 
a little less. Till we have all these things we shall not be 
free from the miseries that the country is oppressed with 
to-day. We gloat in our miraries, we take glory in them. 
We do not want the miseries to be sprung upon us as of 
surprise. As Lala lAjpat Rai said, this country is screwed up. 
I have less faith in tbe interests of my own countrymen 
because they have not suffered enough. Therefore, I have 
got my own misgivings. 1 feel that the committee that will 
be appointed will convey this humble message of mine in 
the name of non-coKiperators to the Viceroy that if he wants 
to convene tbe Round Table Conference, he should summon 
that Conference expecting that the non-eo^-operators will be 
satisBed with nothing less than what I have said. I am 
here to confess that we are fully able to take charge of all 
military dispositions of the country and that we are fully 
able to deal with all foreign complications. The worst that 
may happen is that we may be blotted out from the face of 
the earth. I am quite willing to be blotted out from the 
face of the earth so long as I can breathe tbe free atmosphere 
of India. (Hear, hear)” 


Post-Conference Work. 

The resolutions of the Conference were at once wired to 
tbe Viceroy and the Secretaries opened negotiations with the 
Oovernment. One member of the Committeej Pundit H. 
Kunzru, however, declined to serve as be resented the 
Mahatma’s attitude and the minimum demands that the latter 
made, in pursuance of tbe compact the Working Committee 
of the Congress met on the I7tb January uuder M. Oandhi 
end passed among others tbe following resolutions and post- 
poned the campaign of civil disobedience till tbe end of tbe 
inontb 
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*‘Tlie Working Oommiiibee plaoefi on reconi ite tlianka to Panitit 
Malavija and his fellow conveners for convening the conference of |H*rsons 
belonging io WariouB political parties in the country for the purpose of 
considering the existing tension, and having considend the rcMiititions of 
the Conference the Committee resolves that ofTenstve Civil liisobMlienoe 
contemplatcci by the AhiniHlahail Congress ))e nf»t starter! till 81st day of 
.lanuary 1922 or {tending the result of negotiations uiMleftaken b.v tiie 
C'ommittee of the 1/lalaviya Conference for a Round Tabic Conference, 
whichever may Ix^ the first date. 

**Thc Working Committee considers it nec^jssary for the parjiose of 
creating an atmosplitTe favourable fora soccr'Shful Round TaVde Con- 
ference tliat (a) all notifications and notices declaring illegal and 
prohibit ing formation of Volunteer rorps, Tublic Meeti..gs, picketing 
and other normal activities of the ('ongress or the Khifafat Committee 
lie withdrawn ami prisoners und.-rgoiiig proseeation or conviction in 
i'es|>ect of such notices Vk* tiisehargetl or reloasrHl as tiie ease may Is' ; (h) 
all Fatwa prisoners inclmlirig the Ali brothers and their companions be 
released ; (c) all other prisoners alr(*a«1y convicbnl or undtT trial for non- 
violence or other innocent activities be dealt with and discharged in the 
manner apfiointed therefor in the third resolut ion i»f t he Conference ; 
and (d) that simultaneously with the performance of the foregoing acts 
by the Governments concerned and in the event of the Round Table 
Conference being callel and pemding sacb fVmferenee, all hartals, 
picketing and civil disolx^dience should «*ease in (»ril(T to avoid any 
misunderstanding about the Congrt^ss demands. 

“The Working Committee desire to draw the attention of the Com- 
mittee appointed by the Malaviya Conferone.e to the Kinlafat, Punjab and 
Swaraj claims as statoil publicly from time to time from the Oongr<*RB 
and Khiiafat Topresentatives will \w bound to demand fiiil settVment of 
these claims.” 


Sir Sankaran NaiCs Letter 

The peaceful atiuoapliere for which the ^00 alMndia re- 
presentatives of the Mala vij’a Conference had been striving was, 
however, shattered as if by a bomb-shell by the sudden appear* 
anco of Sir Sankaran Nairas famous letter to the Press in which 
he roundly denounced M. Gandhi and his activities. The 
following is the full text of the letter : — 

We were calhxi to confer together and di vise inrans to eomo to an 
nonourable Rsitlpmont. I have come to the conelusiou along with many 
othi^Ts that any further conference nith Mr. Gandhi and his follnwrrs is 
usfdess or that any settlement will faithfully carrieil out. 

It is only ri^t ttiat I should give my reasiiuis. The signatories to the 
matiilMo pluceil certain pmposals lM*fore the ('onferenee yesb rday. Mr. 
Gandhi did. not accept those resolutions, lli is morning the Committee 
appointed by the ponfesenee, which at his own r.'fjnest, (roason will 
be apparent latfff), <lt<l not obntain himself nor any of hit followers framed, 
however, in consaliation with him, resolutions to meet his wishes as far as 
possible. They also were not accepted by him. 
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In tlie t.\yo long speeclioR ho ileliverpil ho ilofincci nin own poftition, so 
far 0* ciihfetenco with the Viciwoy it conct riuHi, as follows : |ionitPi\co 
oil the the Govnriiiiient must Iw shown In onltT to create a 

favenrable atmosiihere, Goverutu<‘Ut mast iiiicouiliiioiially rc^traco all iho 
stops they have rocontly taken, only caiioc^l notifications oxteiuliiip^eortain 
provisions cif law, roloas<‘ all ('oiigrcss ami Khilafat VoIuiiU'ctk arrt^sl^'il 
and coiivietoil, but all others conTictcd recently under what 1 shall eatl 
ordinary provisions tif the Penal Code ami Procetiurc Cmlo. Tliis. latter 
domaml was Hulisoftaeiitly modifioil In one particular. This, Mr. Qandhi 
said, is not due to any sympathy with theiv but only to create a favooraUo 
atmosphere ami to shoiv peniteneo on the part of the Governnient, Ho abo 
said that he was himself impareil to go to a conference with the Vioeroy 
if invited by him without any coislitions. This would be in his (u^rsonal 
capacity and not in his reprcBcntative character. He did not, however, 
Udieve that the time had come fora conference, as there {had not been 
Huffering enough for people to acquire control over themselves. On his own 
sulo he would cease picketing, boycott or hartal or civil disoberliecne t^l 
,]anu:iry 31st unconditionally, and later if the Government agree to 
hold a conference, though he must insist upon his freeclom to make all 
active and intensive preparaiion during this period by the enrolment of 
at Iditional volunteers and active propaganda to carry *on his campaign 
of* civil diB<»bedience, picketting etc., in default of a satisfactory settle- 
m<*ut* This cannot be accepted. He also put forward the minimum 
demands of the Congress Party so far as the Punjab, the Khilafat ami 
Swaraj are concernetl. He further expressed the opinion, referring no 
doubt to the Government — *^YoxJt dare not declare Martial Law, however 
far we go.** 

Mr. Gandhi’s followers, even those wlio expressed mild dissemt in 
somt^ res|H*ct8, support him in his .a*tiiutle, the most thor >agh-goiug of 
his supporters being Mr. R. Sreenivas lyeiig.'ir, some time Advocate- 
General of Mmiras. and Mr. 8. R* Bomanji who wont fnrther than Gandhi 
in denouncing auy conference with the Government. 

These etatcnioiits diseb se a state of mi ml which fvould render any 
eonf«‘renci? nugatory of any satisfactory results. They will not justify 
ns in approaching the Government in association with Mr. Gandhi and 
his followers for holding any conference, 

Mr.. Gandhi does not 'want a conference or settlement except on his 
own imfkORsible lorms. and any stray ol)ser rations made by him amid 
eloud of statements supporting any other view are only calculatcii to 
misleail. That Government should Iv *'|>enitent” for their so-OAlled 
mbdeeds IS, of course, an juipofsible comiition and woohl mver have 
Ivien put forward by any one wishing for any amicable settlement. 

In regard to the Punjab he emphasised the fact that the Congress 
patty would be satisHeit with nothing less than carrying out the propo- 
sals matie in the Congress Suh-OommittfHr’s report. It includes not only 
the puiiishment of snbordinate ofliclals but the practically imppsaik^.^ 
condition of deprivation of iKmsions of Sir Micheal f)* Dwyer, Dyer etc. 

With refenmee tii tii«» khilafat matter Mr. Gamlhi said that tlie. 
French moat h»ave Syria, of conrsi*, an iniposiblo c^imiition. They want 
Rnglanfl to li*avc Egypt, On this it is not necessary to make any 
eammei|tf * 
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8o fir M dlraiftjja !• ooBoerned he wanto at onee In OenM ud 
Prorlnolal GoTenunente fall Dominion stalai at maj he detonnined bjr 
daly dcoted repreientatiyee of the people. Fcnr the election of repieaen* 
tetiYfOi the Congreee Conctitntion aa to franeblae etc ahonld be accepted. 
He em(dlaaleed ovpr and OTcr again that theie are ite. mimmim demande 
which, naat be ampted bjr the Government. It leema to me'there fa 
no jood of any Goveiwent conference wIGi Mr^ Gandhi and bia party, 
and it would not betl|d^t to reqneat for a Eonnd Table Conference to 
dfaenaa theae tcVma irhlch Government will not accept. Mr. Gandhi 
hlmaelff therefore, waa quite right in aaying that the Cemgnaa ia not keen 
OB a Conference. The failnre of the Beforina G^heme to carry oat the 
pnrpoae the Parltament hiui In view ia demonitrated by experience 
alrmy gained. Subaeqaent eventa have shown the neceaaity of widening 
the scope of the Beforma scheme In other directions. It la annecesaary 
here to say anything abpnt the Khilalat agitation or the Punjab. In my 
opinion we can ' pat forward a mere effective method than any auggeated. 
method which is likely to meet general aooeptanoe. I am, therefore, 
so anzioaa for a Round Table Conference with the Government about 
Swaraj, Mnaaalman feeling about the Treaty of Sevres and the Pnnjab, 
that 1 felt we ahonld not allow, if possible, ahy j impediment to stand 
in our way. No minimum demands (monhl, therefore, be insisted hpon. 

With reference to the Pun}ab, Khilafat and other matters, the 
decision of these questions must be left to the Round Table Conference. 
The release of some of the convicted persons like vclnnteers, and the 
constitution of . a tribunal to consider the case of others are made con* 
ditions^ precedent to holding the conference. I do not object to a 
tribunal for re-consideration, if the Government are willing to accept 
the suggestion, thoi^h all the Judges are not to be appointed by the 
Government. This observation does not apply to the cases of the AM 
BroGiers and others in their position whose (Fatwa prisonerb’) release 
is however demanrlcd as an essential preliminary to any conference. 
The demand, however, that certain prisoners ghonld be released before 
we can agree to such a conference must, in my opinion, be dropped if 
we want a conference. I agree that the Government should not iiilc*rfere 
with Mr. Gandhi^ movement as long as there is no apprebention of any 
violence. This essential preliminaiy requisite of non-violence stands 
in our way of demanding the nnconditional release of all persons a ho 
hnve been recently convicted or making it a condition prec^nt to a 
Bound Table Conference w^tth the Government. The admission that any 
agitation should be strictly pc^acefnl and of a non-violent character 
carries with it the admiasion that if violent the Government may 
suppress It by any Wgftimate and Ugal means and punish those who 
me responsible for the same. That right carries with it the respon- 
sibility of taking any steps necessary to prevent the commission 
of thm acts, which would In all reasonable probabil'ty lead to 
vibicnoe, which must cause suffering. If, ther^ore, the 
associations In question were being formed for the commission 
of acts which In the opinion of the Government are bound to lead 
to viblenoe, or the pefsons now arrested or oonvicted were following a 
oonrse of eondnet leading to the same resnlt, the Govt, are, In my 
opinion, not only entitled bat justified in taking the necessary steps to 
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pfisrent waxib: a eonauunation. Whether the GoTernment had such iu- 
foimation before them, I am unable to say. Mr. Gandhi and certain 
other Members of the Confeienoe are satisfied that such evidenoe conld 
mat. ha re been fortheoming against the pL^rsons arrested and convicted and 
that, therefore, we must condemn the action taken by the Government and 
make their r elea s e a condition precedent to holding a Round Table 
Ciinlerencc. It is possible ami even ^obable that the authorities have 
made mistakes in many cases, lii.t, in yieur of the recent occnrrences 
and in particular of what is now going on in the Maiiras Presidency, * 1 
am not williiig unreseryeilly t«i accept that view, that the convictions 
are wrong in all eaaea. They are, mor^ over, the opinions of fiersons almost 
all of whom have minimised tx «libb«lieved the horrid atrocities romiuitted 
by.tbe Khilafhtistson those who have not jointni them iDtlu4r relx*llion 
ill Malahar, and thns sliown thtir bias 

Apart from tliis aspect of the case, iiowevf r, there is a lam'en- 
tab!e featnro of the sitnatioii which d« termhu« my attitnilc in tliis 
T.ripect. Sosseof the penons arrested ha put fonvaril pleas which 
woulti not justify thedr anconditiotiai reieose. i remember the state- 
ment of one of them, at any rate, that ho considers himself in a state 
of war with the Guwriiment ; of sc^ytral «f them that ihiy do not 
recognise the jttT.afiicthHi of the Courts which, for practical porposes, 
means the same thing. Ko Government can be called upon to reli uas 
iJtem nnconditionally or without conditions which can be easily snimiscd. 
We sbonld not make their rJease, therefore*, a condition precedent to the 
holding of a conference. 

As regards If esum. Maliomed Ali and ^aukat All and others in that 
categoryi the Government’s imMtioii is stronger. It is within the 
knowledge of Mr. Gandhi and many of ns that they do not accept the 
principle of a noh-violent agitation. In view of the promise of Mr. 
Gandhi that he woulil obtain Swaia}. within a year, if bis method of 
non- violent agitation was followed, they did not press for violence. That 
yw has elap^ and the Mnssalmans feel that the pact with Mr. Gandhi 
is over. The well-known Mahomedan character, the proceedings of the 
Khilafot Confeienoe of the Muslim League speech on this point by 
the Prosiclcnt, who lepiescnts the views of the Ali Brotfaers and tbeir 
friends leave no doubt in my mind that the Musalmans are not under. She 
restraint of the self-hnpqsed -obligations of Mr. Gandhi, and satisfy me 
that they will not hesitate to resort •to violence not onlya^inst the 
Qoveriiment but ai«o against ottiers who may not join them in their 
agitation. Baoent odmnrtnoes aim sttpp<»rt this. All those circumstanocs 
point to the emtednsion that they aM their Itiends will continue the 
agitation on their leleaae. 1 do not think it right, therefote, to iniiat on 
thi-ir unconditional rrloaar mr. "«#k^ it a condition precedent for a oon- 
fefenoe withtte Government.’ The only gronnd of differentiation^ the 
snpertor oblifation to follow luligioos injuneilona even iitgiimt ths Iavb 
< i( the oovat^, hM ndj to be ttateil, in iriew of what is happening in 
IMetaar. to be dinaided Itleonfhe i))tberhnnd a strong aigmnent. 
ngiiwi their aneonditieanl rrfretn irbi^ wonU leave them fiee to 
-■ " - ■ . ' ' . ■ 

- Prtaee a rr i ved nl Varirni on Jattnarjr.tSth. IMS when ibertt 

Anmb nWhi m ih «nd ooMidemMe rioting. 

94 
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follow the line of condaet tledased flh»gri "by the CoQTt and zmay '>e 
attended by disastrous conscqueneea. 

An additicmal i^ason Is the that Ifc. ISandhi aud hie ivieiidB And 
the accused itiiemaelveB welcome ametsjoid «ainri 0 tifliia. I tmat* iMieio* 
fore, that 1 shall not be deemed anohar ilfeable if 1 atete that theoShmaiid 
for release by them is for the faMuliaftion of the Oorernment or ^ 
preclude a ICoond Table Conferenc3 asiSBi^Seilied. It is possible tfaatithe 
refusal to "release these persons might ased as a prete?^t for CH^H 
DisobediCnoe, the non-payment of taxes. ete» Tbe movement will fjhen 
stand naked in ail its ille^lity atid bkieoiisaess. It is a fitting ami- 
summation of the polioy whioh had its ofrigia in the false promise Zi Him 
attainment of Swaraj within a year, a statement calculated and therefore 
made to mislead the ignorant masses, which all its intelligent supporteix 
must have known to be impossible of attainment, supported by schemes 
abandoned one after another in succession when the suffering caused by 
them and their futility exposed their absurdity, and the inmipacity for. 
political leadership of the leaders, and which in its later stages, when its 
consequences beoanie apparent, has led to bloodshed, butchery of 
thousands, untold misery for thousands of women and children, the 
ravishment of thousands of women. Civil Disobedience is necessarily 
bound to lead to bloodshed in the existing civil and political conditions, 
and if carried out on an extensive scale will drench the country 
-in bloal. 

The movement of which Mr. Gandhi is the head has attained these 
proportions on account of the culpable weakness of Lord CbeliTiSford’s 
Government whose policy was continued by the new Government. There 
can be no excuse .now that the character and consequences of the move- 
ment have become apparent. A foreign Government inimical to Indian 
progress would watch with indifierence, If not satisfaction, the mutual 
slaughter that must follow disobedience. Being of opinion that I cannot 
associate with Mr. Gandhi and his followers, in asking for a conference or 
in any other respect for riasons, some of which are given above, and 
differing from the conference on these vital questions on which the 
conference agrees with Mr. Gandhi, 1 have felt bound to leave the 
conference of^ which I was the Speaker at the close of the Committee. 

(8d.) C. Sankaran Nair. 

**P.S. Since writing the above I am informed that the resolutions 
passed after I left the conference leave the case of the Ali Brothers also 
to the proposed tribunal. If so the terms of the resolntions are calculated 
to mislead the ordinary reader. However, it doe^ not affect the remarks 
made by me as their case Is not onc that should* be referred to any 
tribunal. 

This letter created a great of aeneation at the time. 
It furtiier strengthened the bands of the Government in their 
ruthless policy of reac^oti and repression, backed by the united 
voice of the Anglo-Indian eominuDity who, never too friendly 
with Sir Sankaran ever since his bedd resignation in 1919 from 
the Government of Indig Coun^l owing to its policy of 
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"whittling down the Beforms”, now found in him a convenient 
handle to decry Gandhi, and still more* the moderate politicians 
who, like Pandit Malaviya, were trying to establish peace in the 
land. Indians as a^ class, however, felt scandalised, for Sir 
Saiikaran Nair’s attitude looked as a sort of betrayal of the 
Indian cause, and further it once more showed op how easily 
the Indian community could lend itself to the time-honoured 
policy of divide and rule of an irresponsible self-willed 
bureaucracy. For, at once the Government through its 
machinery of propaganda and through the Anglo-Indian 
Press gave the widest publicity to Sit Sankaran’s views and 
tried to discredit the bona-fide intentions of the Mahatma. 
Sir Sankaran’s personal animus of Gandhi and bis views got 
the better of bis sense of public duty at a critical stage of the 
country’s political growth where a solid volume of moderate 
opinion was sought to be created to hold in balance the ex- 
treme activities of the non-co*operators on one band and the 
Government on the other. At the closing scene of the commit- 
toe meeting on the 15th January, Sir Sankarar created a scene 
by shouting at Gandhi : "either you must get out of this bouse 
or 1 must go," to which the Mahatma smiled and replied : 
“neither of us need go ; I shall not desert you, nor should you 
desert me". Sir Sankaran, however, went out and with him 
went all hope of an honourable settlement. 

As a counterblast, the Secretaries of the Committee, Messrs 
Jinnah, Jayakar and Nataraian, wrote to the Press in their 
individual capacity contradicting categorically some of the 
allegations made by Sir Sankaran. Mr. S. Srinivas Aiyangar, for 
sometime Advoeate-General of Madras, Sir P. C. Roy and Messrs 
Bomanji, Baptista, Baiegopalacbary, Dr. Syed Mabmood, the 
Secretary, of the Khilafat Committee and many others including 
the Idahatma himself also wrote to the Press contradicting much 
of the rash and angry statements made by Sir Sankaran, 
and the Secretaries of the Committee issued the following 
Press-note : — 

We regret that we have to make this statement becaoM the letter of 
Sir San^ran Nair eomtains some statements with regard to what took 
phioe in the Committee meeting which ate not strictly correct. We 
al|onld npve prelened to remain silent because the proecedings of a Com- 
mittee meeting sbonld not go before the pnUie ; bat as Sir Sanakran Nair 
has.rdtemd to them, we deem it necessary to pnUish this eorrinition 
having regani to the gravity ti the situation , 
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^ir Sankaran Nail’s letter contains an expression tA opinion 
on many important points relating to the present tension in the ooantrv 
We are not concernM with them here nor with the explanations idrtn 
by Sir Sankatan Nair. 

The reasons why Sir Sankaran Nair withdrew bom the 
at the close of the proooedinp of the Committee on the s»«tiyi dav hav» 
b.>cn explicitly stated by him in his letter. They are ' 

(1) That he could not associate himself with Mr. Gandhi and hig 
f (itlower^n asking for a Conference or in any respect. 

(2) That he diiieied from the members of the Committee on «ot ne 
of the vital questions, including the suggested terms precedent to the 
holding of a Uunnd Table Conference. 

; With regard to the first r. ason, we have to state that Hr. Gandhi was 
invited to the meeting of the Committee to state in clear terms the views 
of hig party as a protagonist. The main object of doing so was to elicit 
ami record his views, with the object (I) of placing them before the 
Oovernmciit and the pnblio, and (2) of exploring all possible avennes of 
arri ving at a common basia with the views of the other political parties 
who took part in the Conference. In stating his views, therefore 
Mr. Gandhi was nece'sarily r.^presenting the extreme position of his 
imrty ; bat we may mention that some of the Besolntions which were 
finally adopted by the Conference represent a working compromise on 
oti,e or two important points arrived at between divergent views, inclnding 
those of Mr. Gamlhi. 

As regards the seoondjteason for Sir Sankaran Nair’s withdrawal, we 
would observe that the Committee was mainly composed of Liberals and 
Independents, Noa-coroperators having, by their own wish, been ex- 
cluded from the Committee. We may add that % Committee was 
practically unanimous in the proposals embodied ' ipxtlic several Besoln- 
tions passed at the Conference. 

Under these oironuntanoes wc are cottstrained t6 observe that Sir 
Faiikarsn Nair’s proper attitude, as the Chairman of tho'Gommittcc, 
>va8 to see that the opinions of the members thereof, as di «e V )Ss fl in the 
course of the disonssions, were confctiy focussed in! the several Besolu- 
tiouB., He conld have even, if he chose, recorded ^it ytiMfu s from the 
Besoltttions. Unfortunately* he <yreui' further than 'this. Towards the 
close of the disousslon, be devc^ped an indepewfent line of thought and 
said he wopld “smash the Conference” and hold another from wfairb 
Mr. Gandhi and his pArty wouM bs cicludeiL The Committee thought 
tliat such A pToccduTii was teyond Sir Sankaran Nair’s rights as a Spcak< r 
of' the Conference, and on^ other groumis also the Committee were not 
lirepated to go to the lengths which their Chairman wished to take tbea>. 

Sir SankuTM Naii*s 1 •tt«» eentuiin one or ' two statement of facts 
wliieb lequites to be contradioteii: So far as we can recall, Mr. Gandhi never 
m ’niioMd. at tlie meetings of the Committee, the evacnation it Egypt by 
the British. Jle ord/uaid tliat when Swaraj -wui obtained, India would not 
pitrmit'a siuille IwNaii siddhirto leave the country in order to enable 
England to tnainf Ain InHrsniwcmacy in Egypt against the wishes of the 
Egyptians. • 
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With fegaitl to the statement that Mr. Gnnflhi intenfiifl to pursue hib 
••intensive preparations” for Civil Disobedienoc daring the cuutiuaunce 
of the tmoei we may point oat that Mr. Gandhi, while parsaiiig thf se 
preparations, agreed to take no offensive step calculated to destroy the 
peace and harmony to be niaintainei on both liidcs during the con- 
tinaance of the trace. 

After Sir Sanlmran Nair had retired, the work of the (Jouimittec 
proceeded and Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya proposed a vote of thanks 
to Sir Sankaran Nalr for the help he had given in conducting the pro- 
ceedings up to that stage, and in that connection referred to his past 
services to the country in terms of the warmest appreciation. 

Fate of the Round Table Conference 

Effort was also made at Delhi to bring about the much- 
needed truce. Tho Independent Moderates, the so-called 
Democratic party of tbe Imperial Legislature, voiced tho 
sentiments of the Bombay Conforehco. On January I8tb, 
Munshi Iswari Saran moved a resolution in tho Legislative 
Assembly urging immediate abandonment of tho repressive 
policy of tbe Government, and simultaneously in the Council of 
State, the Hon. Mr. Pheroze Sethna moved for an informal 
joint-sitting of both Houses to settle on what lines a Bound 
Table Conference of all party leaders should be bold. It was 
understood on all sides that the Viceroy’s Calcutta utterrauce 
of the 2l6t. December last showed white feather. Both 
resolutions were, however, defeated after a long and heated 
debate. Already the back of the Malaviya Conference was 
broken. It soon became apparent that neither the 300 ul)- 
India representative leaders at Bombay nor the most advanced 
party in the Legislature had weight enough to sway either 
the Government or the People’s Congress one way or the 
other ; that the words of the Viceroy upon which Pundit 
Malaviya’s party bad built so much were to be taken in ^the 
same way as the war-pledges of his chief, tbe Premier of Eng- 
land, given to the Mohammedans ; that both wore diplomatic 
utterances made under the greatest political exigency not to 
be taken on their face-value in live practical politics— 
the exigency of the Viceroy being to see the future Emperoi 

of India, the Prince of Wales, then passing through the most 

gelling reception from the people wherever he went, resulting 
from the criminal stupidity of his own Government, safelj 
through Calcutta* Ae soon as the Prince left Calcutta, Govern- 
ment carried on ^at the people took as unmitigated coercion ; 
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in tbe naiiie of. law and order things were done which the 
people felt to he ^e foretaste of a RassUnised administra- 
tion. And so, "while Pandit Malaviya and his sym 
pathisers were making attempts for a round table conference, 
the non -co-operators saw through the game Gh>vernment was 
playing, and never having their trust in the pronouncements 
of the Viceroy or. of the Government, which from long and 
bitter experience they had come to regard as made to the 
ear only to be broken in the spit it, began earnestly to make 
preparations for a campaign of civil-disobedience. Meanwhile, 
the Secretaries of the Bombay Conference were corresponding 
with the Viceroy ard the Government of Iitdia on the matter 
of the round table conference. On tbe 26tb January the 
Private Secretary to Viceroy replying to the communications 
addressed said that 'the Viceroy regretted that tbe proposals 
put forward by the Conference should have been regarded as 
a response to the sentiments which tbe Viceroy bad expressed 
at Calcutta,’ and that ‘His Excellency was unable to discover 
in them the basis for a profitable discussion in a round table 
conference and no useful purpose would be served by entering 
into any detailed examination of their terms.' On 30th 
January the Secretaries of tbe Conference again wired ^ the 
Viceroy requesting him to reconsider the matter and expres- 
sed their anxiety to meet bis wishes by modifying the terms 
which were not acceptable to His Excellency. To which 
no reply was vouchsafed. Meantime M. Gandhi had been 
informed of what was going on. and on tbe 30th. January 
was requested byitbe Socretarieti to postpone tbe resump^n 
of bis Bardoli campaign for three days more within wbmb 
time they expected to hear from tbe Viceroy. This Gandhi 
did, and as no reply came from Delhi, ho issued^ bis famous 
letter to the Viceroy oti February 4tb 1922 preparatory to the 
launching of civil disobedience at Bardoli. 

M. Gandhi's Letter to the Viceroy 

til the CQurse of this letter Mr. Gandhi said that it w^ 
originally intended to start ‘civil disobedience” in Bardoli in 
order to mark tbe national revolt against tbe Government’s 
cohsistentiy criminal refusal, to appreciate India’s, resdve re- 
garding the Khilafat, the Punjab and Swarsg. Then tbe step 
was postponed owing to the ^mbay riots. Meantime, viruleot 
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reimwion had been started by the Gtovernment in many partst 
The immediate task before the country therefore was to rescue 
from paralysis freedom of speech, freedom of association and 
freedom of the Press. He farther said : — 

“In the present mood of the Qovernmeut of India and 
the present unprepared state of the country in respect of com- 
plete control of forces of violence, non-co-operators were 
unwilling to have anything to do with the Malaviya Con- 
ference the object of which was to induce Your Excellency to 
convene a Round Table Conference, but as 1 am anxious to 
avoid all avoidable suffering I had no hesitation in advising 
the Working Committee of the Congress to accept the recom- 
mendations of that Conference.” 

He then said that although tno terms were quite in 
keeping with the Viceroy’s requirements as understood 
through his Calcutta speech, the Viceroy had summarily 
rejected the proposal. Therefore, there was nothing before 
the country but to adopt some non-violent method for the 
enforcement of its demands. In bis opinion recent events 
were a clear departure from the civilised policy laid down by 
the Viceroy at the time of the Ali Brothers’ unconditional 
apology that the Government of India should not interfere with 
the activities of non-co-operators so long as they remained non- 
violent in word and deed. Had the Government’s policy 
remained neutral and allowed public opinion to ripen, the adop- 
tion of aggressive “civil disobedience” could have been post- 
poned till the Congress bad acquired fuller control over the 
forces of violence in the country, and enforced greater diseip- 
lioe among the millions of its adherents. But lawless 
repression had made the immediate adoption of mass civil 
disobedience” an imperative doty, and for the present it was 
to ^ confined to Barddi, though he might, under the authority 
conferred on him, give his etmsent at once in respect of a group 
of hundred villages in the Guntur District, provided they 
strictly confoihned to the necessary conditions. 

He said further:— before the people of Bardoli 
aotually commence mass eivil disobedience 1 would respectfully 
urge yon, as tiie head (rf the Government of India, finally 
to revise yoiir p olic y and set free ail non-co-operating prisoners 
who are oonvistad or under trial for non violent activity, and 
declare in oleir teitea the poli^ of absolute non-interference 
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with all non-violont activities in the eoantnr, whether they 
be regarding the redress of Khilafat or Poniab wrongs, or 
'Swaraj,' or any other purpose, and even though they fall with- 
in the repressive section of the Penal Code or Criminal 
Procedure, or of other repressive laws, subject always to the 
condition of non-violence. 

“1 would further urge you to free the press from all 
administrative control and restore all fines and forfeitures 
recently imposed. In thus arguing I am asking Your Excellency 
to do what is to-day being done in every country which is 
deemed to be under a civilised Government. If you can see 
your way to make the necessary declaration within seven days 
of the date of the publication of this manifesto, I shall be 
prepared to advise the {>osfponement of civil disobedience of 
an aggressive character till the imprisoned workers have, after 
their discharge, rjviowd the whole situation and considered 
the position ‘de novo.’ 

"if Government makes the requested declaration, I shall 
regard it as an honest desire on its part tc give effect to public 
opinion and shall therefore have no hesitation in advising the 
country to Iw engaged in further monldiiig public opinion 
without violent restraint from either side, and trust to its 
unalterable demands. Aggressive civil disobedience in that 
case will be taken op only when Government departs from a 
policy of strictest neutrality, or refuses to yield to the clearly 
expressed opinion of the vast majority of the people of India.” 

The Government Reply. 

Ill reply the Government of India issued the following 
Press communique on February 6tb. 

"The manifesto issued by Mr. Gandhi on Feb. 4th justifying 
his determination to resort to mass Civil Disobedience contains 
a series of mis-statements. Some of those are so important. that 
the Government of India cannot allow them to pass unchallenged. 

"(1) In the first place they emphatically repudiate the state- 
ment that they hare embarked on a policy of lawless repression 
and also the suggestion that the present campaign of Civil 
Disobedience has been forced on the non-co-operation par^ 
in order to secure .the ebnientary rights of free association, 
free speech and of a free press. *'In limine” the Government 
of India desire to draw attention to the fact that the decision 
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to adopt a programme of Civil Disobedience was finally ae* 
cepted on November 4th before the recent notifications re- 
lating either to the Seditious Meetings Act or the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act ro which Mr. Candbi unmistakably 
refers wore issued. It was in consequence of serious acts of 
lawlessness committed by persons who professed to be follow- 
ers of Mr. Gandhi and the nori-co operation movement that 
the Government were forced to take measures which are in 
strict accordance with the law for the protection of peaceful 
citizms in the pursuit of their lawful avocations. 

What led to Repression 

‘X2) Since the inangn ration of the non-co operation move- 
ment, the Governniet of India, actuated by a desire to avoid 
anything in the nature of the repression of political activity, 
even though it was of an extreme character, have restricted 
their action in relation thereto to such measures as were neces- 
sary lor the maintenance of law and order and the preserva- 
tion of public tranquility. Up to November no steps 
save in Delhi last year were taken against volunteer, asso- 
ciations. In November, however, tbs Government were con- 
fronted with a new and dangerous situation. In the course 
of the past year there had been systematic attempts to tam- 
per with the loyalty of the soldiers and the police and there 
had occurred numerous outbreaks of serious disorder, directly 
attributable to the propaganda of the non-co-operation party, 
amongst the ignorant and excitable masses. These outbreaks 
bad resulted in grave loss of life, the growth of a dangerous 
spirit of lawlessness and an increasing disregard for lawful 
authority. In Novembar they culminited in grave riots in 
Bombiy in which 53 persons lost their lives and approxi- 
mately 400 were wounded. On the sjime date dangerous 
manifestations of lawlessness occurred in many other places 
and in this period it became clear that many of the volunteer 
associations had then embarked on a systematic campaign of 
violence, intimidation and obstruction, to combat which pro- 
cedings under the Penal Code and Code of Criminal Pro- 
cedure had proved ineffective. In these circumstances 
the, Government were reluctantly compelled to resort to 
measures of a more comprehensive and drastic character. 
Nevertheless the operation of the Seditious Meetings Act 
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wu strictly limited to a few districts in wbioh the risk of 
grave disturbances of tbe peace was specially great, and tbe 
application of tbe Criminal Law Aipendment Act of 1908 
was confined- to associations tbe majority of tbe members of 
which, bad habitaally indulged in violence and -intimidation. 
It is impossible here to set out in detail the evidence which 
justified tbe adoption of these measures in tbe different 
provinces. Abundant proof is, however, to be found in the 
published proceedings of tbe various Legislative bodies, in 
communiques of different Local Governments and in the 
pronouncements of heads of Provinces. While resolute on 
their determination to enforce respect for law and order and 
to protect loyal and peaceful subjects of the Crown, the 
Government have, at the same time, taken every precaution 
possible to mitigate, where desirable, the conditions of im- 
prisonment and to avoid any action which might have the 
appearance of vindictive severity. Ample proof of this is to be 
found in the orders issued by the Local Governments. Numer- 
ous offenders have been released, sentences have been reduced, 
and special consideration has been shown in the ca^e of per- 
sons convicted of offences under the Seditious Meetings Act 
or the Criminal Law Amendment Act. There is thus no 
shadow of justification for the charge that their policy has 
been one of indiscriminate and lawless repression. 

“(3). A further charge which has been brought by Mr. Gan- 
dhi is that the recent measures of the Government have involved 
a departure from tbe civilised policy laid down by His Excellency 
at the time of the apology of tbe Ali Brothers, namely tnat the 
Government of India should not interfere with the activities 
of Non-co operators so long as they remained non-violent in 
word and deed. The fdlowing citation from the Communi- 
que of the Government of India issued on May 30th. conclu- 
sively disproves this statement. After explaining that in 
view of tbe solemn undertaking contained in tbe statement 
over their signature, it had been decided to refrain from 
instituting criminal proceedings against Messrs. Muhammad 
AH and Sbaukat AH, the Government of India observed : — It 
must not be inferred from the original determination of the 
Government to, prosecute for speeches inciting to violence 
that promoting disaffection of a less violent character is not 
an offence against the law. The Government of India desire 
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to nake it plain that they will enforce the law relating to 
offenoee against the State as and when they may think fit 
against any persons who have committed breaches of it.’ 

“It remains for the Government of India to deal with 
the allegation that His Excellency summarily rejected the pro- 
posal for a conference although the terms put forward by the 
Conference at Bombay and accepted by the Working Commit- 
tee of the Congress were quite in keeping with His Excel- 
lency’^ own requirements as indicated in his speech at 
Calcutta. How far this is from being the case will be mani- 
fest from a comparison of His Excellency’s speech with the 
terms proposed by the Conference. His Excellency in that 
speech insisted on the imperative necessity, as a fundamental 
condition precedent to the discussion of any question of a 
Conference, of the discontinuance of the unlawful activities of 
the Nori-co operation party. No assurance on this point was, 
however, contained in the proposals advanced by the Confer- 
ence. On the contrary, whilst the Government were asked to 
make concessions which not only included the withdrawal of 
the notifications under the Criminal Law Amendment and 
Seditious Meetings Acts andtthe release of persons convicted 
thereunder, but also the release of persons convicted of offen- 
ces designed to affect the loyalty of the Army, and the submis- 
sion to an Arbitration Committee of the cases of other persons 
convicted under the ordinary law of the land, there was no 
suggestion that any of the illegal activities of the Non-oo- 
operators other than hartals, pio^ueting and civil disobe- 
dience should cease. Moreover, it was evident from the 
statements made by Mr. Gandhi at the Conference that he 
intended to continue the enrolment of Volunteers in prohibit- 
ed associations and preparation for civil disobedience. Fur- 
ther, Mr. Gandhi also made it apparent that the proposed 
Round Table Conference would be called merely to register 
decrees. It is idle to suggest that terms of this character 
fulfilled in any way the essentials 1 vid down by His Excellency 
or can reasonably be described as having been made in 
response to the sentiments expressed by him. ^ 

^'Finally, • ,the Government of India desire to draw atten- 
tion to the demands put forward in the concluding paragraph 
of Mr. Gandhi's present manifesto which exceed oven the 
demands made by the Working Committee of the Congress^ 
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Mr. Gandhi’s demands now include (I) the release of all 
prisoners convicted or under trial for non-violent activities ; 
(2) a guarantee that Gk>vornment will refrain absolutely from 
interference with lili non-violent activities of the non-co-opera- 
tion party even though they fail within the purview of the 
Indian Penal Code or, in other words, an undsrtskiog that 
Government will indefinitely hold in abeyance, in regard to 
non-co-operators, the ordinary and long established law of the 
land. In return for these concessions, he indicates that he 
intends to continue the illegal and seditious propaganda and 
operations of the non-co-operation party and merely appears 
to postpone civil disobedience of an aggressive character until 
the offenders now in jail have had an opportunity of review- 
ing the whole situation. In the same paragraph he re-affirms 
the unalterable character of the demands of his party. The 
Government of India are coni .lent that all right-thinking 
citizens will recognise that this manifesto constitutes no res- 
ponse whatever to the speech of liis Excellency at Calcutta 
and that the demands made are such as no Government could 
discuss, much less accept. 

“The alternatives that now confront the people of 
India are such as sophistry can no longer obscure or disguise. 
The issue is no longer between this or that programme of poli- 
tical advance, but between lawless ness with ail its dangerous 
consequences on the one hand, and on the other, the mainte- 
nance of those principles which limit the root of all civilised 
Governments. Mass Civil Disobedience is fraught with such 
danger to the State that it must be met with stern ncs.s and 
severity. The Government entertain no doubt that in any 
measures which they may have to take for its suppression 
they can count on the support and assistance of all ]aw-,abiding 
and loyal citizens of His Majesty.” 

M. Gandhi’s reply 

Mihatma Gandhi issued the following rejoinder in reply to 
the Government of India’s communique of the 6th February : — 

“I have very carefully read the Government’s reply to my 
letter to His Excellency. I confess that 1 was totally unpre- 
pared for such am evasion of the realities of the case as the 
reply betrays. I will take the very first repudiation. The 
reply says ; — “They (the Government) emphatically* repudiate 
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tiM Statement that they have embarked on a oolioy of lawless 
ropression and also the soggestioii that the present campaign 
of Civil Disobedience has been forced on the Non-co-operation 
party in order to secure the elementary rights of free assoeia- 
tion, free speech and a free Press.” Even a cursory glance 
at my letter would show that whilst Civil Disobedience was 
authorised Ity the All-India Congress Committee meeting 
held on the 4th November at Delhi, it had not commenced. 

1 have made it clear in my letter I'lat the contemplated 
mass Civil Disobediunoe was indefinitely postponed on account 
of the regrettable events of tbr' 17th November in Bombi^. 
That decision . was duly published, and it is within the 
knowledge of the Qoveri mont as also the public that her- 
culean efibrts were being n ude to combat the still lingering 
violent tendency amongst the people. It is also within the 
knowledge of the Government and the public that a special 
form of pledge was devised to be signed by volunteers with 
the deliberate purpose of keeping out all but men of proved 
character. The primary object of these volunteer associations 
was to inculcate amongst the masses the lessons of non- 
violence and to keep the peace at all Non-co-operation func- 
tions. Unfortunately the Government of India lost its bead 
completely over the Bombay events and perhaps still more 
over the very complete hartal on the same date at Calcutta. 

I do not wish to deny that there might have bean some intimi- 
dation practised in Calcutta, but it was not. I venture to 
submit, that it was not intimidation but the irritation caused by 
the completeness of the hartal that maddened the Government 
of India as also the Government of' Bengal. Repression there 
was oven before that time but nothing was said, or done 
in connection with it, but the repression that crae in the 
wake of the notifications proclaiming the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act for the purpose of dealing with volunteer 
associations and the Seditious Meetings Act for the purpose of 
dealing with public meetings held by Non-co-operators, camp 
upon the Non-co-operation community os a bombshell. I repeat 
then that these notifications and the arrest of Desbandhu 
Chittoraidsui Das and Maulana Abul Kalam Azad in Bengal, 
the an eat of Pandit Motilal Nehru and his co-workers in 
the U. P. and of Lala Lidpat Rai and his party in the Fupiab 
made it a-tsolutcly necessary to take up not yet aggressive 
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civil disobedience but only/defensivo civil disobedience other- 
wise doscriljed as Passi^ Resistance. Kvoii 8ir Horinnsjee 
VVadia was 'obliged to declare t&at ii the Bonibay Government 
followed the preceldents set by tSie Governments of Bengal, U. 
P. and the Pnniab he would be bound to resist such notifica- 
tions, that is, to enrol himself as a volunteer of to attend 
public meetings in defiance of Gavt. orders to thaoontrary. It 
is thus clear that a case has been completely made out for Civil 
Disobedience uttless the Government revises its policy which 
has resulted in tlie stopping offmblso associations and the 
Non co-oporation press in many ports of India. 

“Now for the statement that the Government ‘have 
emWked on a policy of law-leas repression.’ Instead of an 
ample expression of regret and apology for the bnrbanyns deeds 
that have been committed by oiKeids in the name of law and 
order, I regret to find in the Government reply acategoricai 
denial of any ‘lawless repression’. In this connection I urge the 
public aad Government carefully to consider the following facts 
whose substance is beyond challenge : — 

(1) The official shooting at En tally in Calcutta and the 
callous treatment even of a corpse. 

(2) The admitted brutality of the Civil Gbiards. 

(3) The forcible dispersal of a mooting at Dacca, and the 
dragging of innocent men by their legs although they harl given 
no offence or cause whstsover. 

(4) Similar treatment of volunteers in Aligarh. 

(5) The conclusive (in my opinion) findings of the Committee 
presided over by* Dr. GokuI Cband Narang about the brutal and 
uncalled for assaults upon volunteers and the public in fjahore, 

(6) Wicked and iohuman treatment of volunteers and tbe 
public at Jullunder. 

(7) The shooting of a boy at Dehra Dun and the cmeliy 
foroible dispersal of a public meeting at that place. 

(8) The looting admitted by the Bihar Government of 
villages by an offiMr and bis Company without any permission 
wbateever from any one but, ae stated by non oo-operetors, at 
the invitation of a Planter, and the assaults upon volunteers 
and burning of Khaddar and papers belonging to the Congress 
at Sonepur. 
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(2) Midnight searches and arrests in Cuiigress and 
Khilafat officra. 

have^ inerely given a sample of the many “infallible 
jnttofs”' of ofikdal lawlessness and barbarism. I have mention- 
ed not even a iatln^of what is happening all over the country, 
ard 1 wish to witbont fear of successful contradiction 
that the scale oa wlooh this lawlessness has gone on -in so many 
Piorioees of India into shade the inhumanities that were 
practised in the Pniijab, if we except the crawling order and 
the massacre at JiiiiMwalla fiagh. It is my certain conviction 
that the massacre at Jallian walla Bagh was a clean transaction 
compared to the undeaii transactions descriliod above, and the 
pity of it is that because people are not shot or butchmied, the 
tortures through which hundreds of inoRensive men have gone 
through do not produce a shock sufficient to turn everybody’s 
face against this Government, but as if this warfare scainst 
innocence was not enohg^l^\the! reins are being tightened in the 
jails. We kno,w- nothing of |what is. happening to-day in the 
Karachi jail, to a. solitary pmoner in the Sabarmati jail and 
to a beaten one ia.BenareB Jula wH of whom are as innocent as 
I claim to be ihycd^. consists in their constitu- 

ting themselves iraetei^s of national honour and dignity. I am 
hoping that these proud and defiant spirits will not be bent 
into submission to' Insolence masquerading in the official garb. 

I deny the right of the authorities to insist on bigb-souled men 
appearing before them dmost naked, or pay any obsequious 
respect to them by way of salaaming with open palms brought 
together, or rising to the intonation of “Ssrkar Ebi hai.” No 
God-fearing man will do the latter even if he has to be kept 
standing in stocks for days and nights as a Bengal school- 
master is reported to have been. 

*'Por the sake of the dignity- of human nature, I trust that 
Lord Reading and his draughtsmen do not know the faets 
that I have adduced or, being carried away by their belief 
in the infallibility of their employees, refuse to believe in the 
statements which the public regard as God’s troth. If there 
is the slightest exaggeration In the statements that I have 
mede, I shall as poblioly withdraw them and apf'logize for them 
as I am making them now, but as it is, I undertake to prove 
the sobstanee of every one of these charjges if not the very 
letter, and much more of them before any impartial tribunal 
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of men or women unoonueoted with the Government I 
invite Pandit Malaviyaji and thoM who are perfonning the 
thanklem task of seoaring a Round Table Conference to form 
an impartial oommiasion to inve;tigate these ohargea by 
which 1 stand or fall. 

"ft is this physical and brutal ill-treatment of humanity 
which has mode many oo-workera and myself imratient 
of life itself, and in the face of these things 1 do not wish 
to take public time by dealing in detail with what I mean 
to be abuse of the common law of the country, but 1 cannot 
help correcting the mi^impression which is likely to be ereated 
in ooniieotion with the Bombay disorders. Disgraceful and 
deplorable as they were, let it be remembered that of the 
5.’ persons who lost, their lives ever ATt were Non co operators 
or their sympathisers — the hooligans ; and of the 400 wounded, 
to be absolutely on the safe side over 350 were also derived 
from the same class. I do not complain. The Non-co- 
operators and the friendly hooligans got what they deserved. 
They began the violence — they reaped the reward. Let it 
idso not be forgotten that with all deference to the Bombay 
Gk>vernment it was the Non-co-operators^ ably assisted by 
Independents and Co operators, wbo brought peace out of 
that chaos of the two days following the fateful 1 7th. 

1 must totally deny the imputation that "the application 
of tbe Criminal Law Amendment Act was confined to asso- 
ciations the majority of the members 'of which had habitually 
indulged in violence and intimidation.” Tbe prisons of 
India to-day hold some of the most inoffensive men and 
hardly any who have either resorted lO violence or intimida- 
tion and wbo are convicted under that law. Abundant 
proof can be produced in support of this statement as also 
of tbe statement of the fact that almost wherever meetings 
have been broken up there was absolutely no risk of violence. 

Tbe Government of India deny that tbe Viceroy had 
laid down upon the apolo^ of the Ali Brothers the civilised 
policy of fioii-interferenee with the non-violent activities of 
Non-co operators. 1 am extremely sorry for this repudiation. 
The very part of the emnmuniqoe reproduced in the reply 
is in my opinion suffioleat proof that the Gktvernment did 
nM> intend to interfere with snob activities. The (Government 
did not wish it to be inferred that "speeshes oromoting dis- . 
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of o Ion violent oharaeter were not an (ttenoe againat 
IftW.” I^ve never atated that breaoh ci any law waa not to be 
•a offence againat it, but 1 have atated, aa 1 repeat now, that 
it wan not the intention of the Government then to pcoaaoote 
for non-violent aotivitiea although they might amount to a 
teohnioal breach of the law. 

“Aa to conditiona of the Conference, the Government reply 
evidently omita to mention the two woida “and otherwiae” 
after the wordi ‘ Calentta apeech,” in my letter. 1 repeat that 
the tenna aa I could gather from “the Calcutta apeech and 
otherwiae” were nearly the airae that were mentioned in the 
reaolutiona of the Malaviya Conferenee. What are called 
unlawful activitiea of the C. O. party being a reply to the 
notificationa of the Government, would hare ceaaed automati' 
eally with the withdrawal of thoae notificationa, beoauae the 
formation of volunteer corpa and public meetinga would not be 
unlawful activitiea after the withdrawal of the offending notifi- 
cationa. Even while the negotiationa were going on in Calcutta 
the diaeharge of Fatwa priaonera waa asked for, and I can only 
repeat what I have aaid elaewhere, that if it ia dialoyal to say 
that Military or any service under the existing system of 
^rernment is a sin against God and humanity, I fear that 
such disloyalty must continue. 

“The Government communique does me a cruel wrong by 
imputing to me a desire that the proposed Bound Table 
Conference should be called “merely to register” my “decreea.” 
I did state in order to avoid any misunderstanding the Con- 
gteas demands aa 1 feel I was in duty bound in as clear terms- 
as possible. No Congressman could approach any Conference 
without making bis position clear. I expected the ordinary 
courtesy of not considering me or any Congressman to be 
impervious to reason and argument. It is open to anybody to 
convince me tbat the demands of the Congress regarding the 
Kbilafat, the Punjab and Swarni are wrong or unreasonable, 
and 1 would certainly retrace my steps and, so far m I am 
concerned, rectify the wrong. The Government of India know 
that auch baa been always my attitude. 

“The communique stroogly enough says that the demands 
set forth in my manifesto are even large than those of the 
Working Committee. I claim that they fall far below the 
demands of the Working Committee, for what I new mi 

25 
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against total suspension of Civil IMsobedienoe of ap aggressive 
character is merely the stoppage of ruthless repression, the 
release of prisoners convicted under it and a clear declaration 
of policy. The demands of the Working Committee included 
a Round Table Conference. In my manifesto I have not asked 
for a Round Table Conference at all. It is true that this 
waiving of a Round Table Conference does not proceed from 
any expediency, but it is a confession of our present 
weakness. I freely recognise that unless India becomes 
saturated with the spirit of non-violence and generates 
disciplined strength that can only come from non-violence, 
she cannot enforce her demands, and it is for that reason that 
1 consider that the first thing for the people to do is to 
secure a reversal of this mad repression and then to concen- 
trate upon more complete organization and more construction, 
and here again the communique docs me an injustice by merely 
stating that Civil Disobedience of an aggressive character will 
bo postponed until the opportunity is given to the imprisoned 
leaders of reviewing the whole situation after their discharge, 
and by conveniently omitting to mention the following conclu- 
ding sentences of my letter : — “If the Government make the 
requested declaration I shall regard it as an honest desire on 
its part to give effect to public opinion and shall therefore 
have no hesitation in advising the country to be engaged in 
further moulding public opinion without violent restraint 
from either side, and trust to its working to secure the fulfil- 
ment of its unalterable demands. Aggressive Civil Dis- 
obedience in that case will be taken up only when the Govern- 
ment departs from its policy of strictest neutrality or refuses to 
yield to clearly expressed opinion of the vast majority of the 
people of India.” 

“I venture to claim extreme reasonableness and moderation 
for the above presentation of the case. 

“The alternative before the people therefore is not, as the 
communique concludes, “between lawlessnes with all its 
disastrous consequences on the one hand and on the other 
the maintenance of those principles which lie at the root of 
all civilised Governments.” “Mass Civil Disobedience,” it 
adds, “is fraught with such danger to the State that it must 
be met with sternness and severity.” The choice before the 
people is Mass Civil Disobedience with all its undoubted 
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dangers, and lawless repression of lawful activities of the 
people. I hold that it is impossible for anybody of self-respect- 
ing men f<ff fear of unknown dangers to sit still and do 
nothing effective whilst looting of property^ and assaulting of 
innocent men are going on ail over the country in the name 
of law and order.” 

Tlie Bardoli Preparation (or Civil Disobedience. 

Meanwhile Bardoli in the Bombay Presidency and Guntur 
in the Madras Presidency were making strenuous preparations to 
launch the No-Tax campaign. Similar preparations were made 
in Chittagong and some parts of Assam, in many districts of 
Southern India, in Behar and some parts of the Puniab and 
C. P. It is impossible here to describe in detail the mad orgies 
of repression that followed ; imprisonment, distraint, armed 
police, all the inexorable machinery of preserving ‘law and order’ 
were set iu motion. But it helped only to stiffen the oppres- 
sed. Hundreds and thousands of khadder clad volunteers went 
smilingly tolprison. Taxes were held up at many places, awaiting 
the word of command from Gandhi. On 26th. January M. Gandhi 
left his Satyagraha Asram for Bardoli where he settled down to 
lead the no-tax campaign in person. On January ?0tb. all 
the people of the taluk were called together in a big conference 
where the Mahatma made a long speech emphasising 
all the preliminary requisites for the coming struggle. All 
signified their unswerving assent. A resolution was passed 
that "thb Bardoli .Taiuk, having folly grasped and satisfied 
Congress oouditious of civil disobedience, the conference 
gave notice to the Working Committee of the Congress that 
if it did not pass a prohibitory resolution, and if the Round 
Table Conference tlid not come off, Bardoli Taluka would 
begin mass civil disobedience under the guidance of Mahatma. 
Gandhi and Vallabhai Patel.” Regarding this conference 
Gandhi wrote in his paper 'Young India’ : — 

"Bardoli has cone to a moouatotis dsoision. It has made its final 
and invvoeable choice. Tithalbhai Patel, the President, a^rossed^ a 
conteience of the r^xesentatives of the Talnka in a speech impressive 
for its warning. & certainly did not mince mattera There was an 
andienoe of KHSDOAB-olad re-presentatives nnmberiag 4,000. There 
were five bnndred women, a large majority of whom were alto in khad- 
nAS. They were interested and interesting listeners. It wm an andi- 
CBoo of sober, responsible men and women with a stake. ’ 
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I followed Vithalbbai and went throogh every one of the conditions 
of mass civil disobedience laid down by the Congress. I took the sense 
of the meeting on every one of the conditions, separately. They under- 
stood the implications of Hinda-Muslim-Parsi-Chnstian unity. They 
realised the significance and the troth of non violence. They saw what 
the removal oi nntonchability meant ; they were prepared, not merely to 
Uke into National bchools, but aUo to induce ^untouchable’ children to 
join them ; they have had no objection to the 'untouchable’ drawing water 
from the village w'ells. They knew that they were to nurse the "untouch- 
able” sick as they would nurse their ailmg neighbours. They knew that 
they could not exercise the privilege of non-payment of revenue and other 
forms of civil disobedience until they had purified themselves in the 
manner described by me. They knew, too, that they had to become 
industrious and spin their own yarn and weave their owii khaddak. 
And lastly, they w'ere ready to face forfeiture of their movables, their 
cattle and their land. They were ready to face imprisonment and even 
death, if necessary, and they would do all this without resentment. 

There was All old dissentient voice on the tquestion of nntonchability. 
He said : what 1 said was right in theory, but it was difficult in practice 
to break down the custom all of a sudden. I drove the point home but 
the audience had made up its mind. 

Before the larger meeting, I had met the real workers about fifty in 
number. Before that meeting Vithalbhai Patel, some workers and 1 
ooitored together and felt that we would pass a resolution postponing 
the decision for about a fortnight, to make the Swadeshi preparation more 
complete and removal of untouchability more certain, by actually having 
untonchable children in all the sixty National Schools. The brave and 
earnest workers of Bardoli will not listen to the postponement. They 
were certain that more than 60 per cent of the Hindu population were 
quite ready about untouchability and they were sure of being able to 
manufacture enough KHADDAk .for their future wants. They were bent 
on trying conclusions with the^^overnment. They bore down every 
objection raised by Yithalbhai I^atel, and Abbas Tyabji with his hoary 
beard and ever-smiling face was there to^ utter the warning. But they 
would not budge an inch from their positiou and so the resolution which 
I give below was unanimously passed. 

Who knows the issue ? Who knows whether the men and women of 
Bardoli will stand the repression that Government may resort to ? God 
only knows. In His name has the battle been undertaken. He must 
liidfdi it. 

The Government have acted hitherto in a most exemplary manner. 
They might have prohibited the Conference. They did hot. They know 
the workers. They might have removed them long ago. They have 
Bbt done so. They have not interfered with any of the activities of the 
people. They have permitted them to make all preparations. I have 
widiehcd their conduct with wonder and admiration. Both sides have 
up to the time of writing behaved in a manner worthy of chivalrous 
warriors of old. • In this battle of peace it ought not to be otherwise. 
If She battle continues In this fashion, it will end only in one way. 
Whoever has the ear of 65000 men anti women of Bardoli will .g®'® 
the day 
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The Working Conraiittcc hae to sM and pafs its jndgmeiit opon 
Ihinidi’a decision. The Viceroy has stiJJ choice and will have yet another 
olioioe given to him. No charge of hurry, want of preparation, of thought, 
no cha^ of dfsconrtcsy, will it be possible to bring against the people 
of Rardoli. 

Therefore— 

Lead kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom, 

Lead Thou me on ; 

The night is dark, and 1 am far from home, 

Lead Thou me. 

Next day the Working Committee of the AIMudia 
Congress Committee held a meeting in Surat with the presi- 
dent Hakim Ajmal Khan in the chair and passed the 
following resolution — 

<‘Tbe Working Committee, having considered the resolution df the 
Bardoli Taluka Conference regarding mass civil disobedience, desires to 
congratulate the people of that Taluka upon their self -saori firing resolve 
to oiler mass civil disobedience and wishes them every success in their 
patriotic effort. 

**The W’orking Committee advises all other parts of India to co- 
operate with the i>eople of Bardoli Taluka by refraining from mass or 
individual civil disobedience of an aggressive character, eaoept upon the 
express consent of Mahatma Gandhi previously obtained, provided that in 
no case shall there be any relaxation in the conditions, IM down therefore 
either by the All-India Congress Committee at Delhi or by the Congseas 
at Ahmedabad, provided further that this resolution shall, in no way, be 
interpreted so as to interfere with the present defensive civil disobedienoe 
going on in the country whether in respect of notifioations under the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act or the Seditious Meetings Act or 
orders nnder the ordinary law of the country restricting the liberty of 
citiiens. 

*‘The Working Committee advises the people throughout the provfnoes 
to pay up Government tax, whether directly or. indirectly threugh Zamin- 
dars or Taluqdars, except in such cases of direct payment to Governn^t 
where'the previous consent has been obtained from Mahatma Gandhi for 
the suspension of payment, preparatory to mass civil disobedience.” 

The ChauTi Chaura Tragedy. 

li was thus settled that the no-tax campaign was to be first 
stertei^ at Bardoli, and then other districts will follow if they 
eaa, afbr satisfying all the conditions of the Congress. The 
''iien>eo-operation leaders of Guntur, however, pressed M. Gandhi 
'fe give them permission to start at once on the. no-tax oaia- 
. MfgN. ' Already they had stopped payment of land re venue .to 
lOijSvtraiaeDt, and in eonsequenee an awful poKoy of repremon. 
ms faeiiig them. Gandhi hesitated .to give his consent. He 
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wanted to see what his own Bardoli could do. Once more, 
however, Gandhi’s hopes proved short-lived, and his action 
premature. When the whole of India was watching in 
awful suspense the impossible daring of the Mahatma and 
his small band of followers with their preparations at Bardoli 
for “the freedom’s battle”, news came like a thunder-clap of a 
ghastly mob-outrage at Chauri Chaura in U. P. On the 
5th February the whole of India was shocked to bear that 
a mob of SOOO men headed by several hundreds of Congress 
volunteers bad killed, maimed and burned to death all the 
police in the station of Cbauri Chaura in the Gorakbput 
District. Chauri Chaura is a police-station 15 miles from 
Gorakhpur. The Police buildings were within a hundred 
yards of the Bail way station and the Post and Telegraph 
office. The whole of the police station ivas burnt to cinders 
along with its 22 policemen whose charred and mangled 
remains made a hideous sight. The story of the outrage is 
given below. — 

The local Basar, called Mandera bazar, had been for 
some time past the scene of vigorous picketing which was 
so far successful that foreign cloth was excluded and the 
drink-shops had no custom. This was resented and resisted 
by the local zamindar, the owner of the bazar. On February 
1st, B. Gupteswar Singh, reputed to be a very zealous police- 
officer for which he was in bad odour in that district, with 
a police force visited the bazar, and is alleged to have beat 
some of the volunteers engaged in peaceful picketing. Amongst 
the picketers there he recognised one government pensioner 
whom he threatened with a warning that his pension would 
cease. These events led all the volunteers of the surrounding 
villages to assemble at Dumri, a neighbouring village, on 
Saturday the 4th February. They were believed to have 
numbered five or six hundred and accompanied by a 
very large crowd marched to the thana with evident 
intention of mischief. The strength of the mob is. variously 
estimated at between three an-d'^five thousand. The pro- 
cession halted in front of the ' thana. The volunteers, it 
is said, demanded to know why the Sub- Inspector b^at 
them bn the previous bazar day, expressed their determination 
to picket the bazar that day, and asked the~ 4 K)lioe to 
prevent them from . doing so if they dared. Some neutrals 
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acted as peacemakers and managed to pacify the volunteers 
who then moved on. When the m^or part of the mob had 
moved on to some distance a hue and cry was raised in the 
rear. It appears that the police roughly handled some of 
the stragglers in the rear. Upon this the nioi) returned and 
began to throw brick-bats. 

The armed police, it is stated, at first fired a volley in the 
air but finding it produced no ofTect, they fired on the mob. 
How long the firing lasted is not known, hut the dead bodies 
of only two rioters were found near the thana. More might 
have been taken away by the mob. In spite of the firing the 
police were overpowered by the mob. 

The police men then seeing no loophole of escape made for 
their rooms and bolted the doors from the inside. The mob 
then set fire to the building. Some of the policemen perished 
in the flames and those who were driven out by the heat 
and smoke were brutally assaulted, besmirched in kerosine, 
and thrown back into the fire there to sufifer further torture 
until life was extinct. It was altogether a ghastly crime scarcely 
lees horrible than the mob outrage on Europeans at Amritsar 
ill 1919. 

There was another mob-outbreak at Bareilly which was, 
however, suppressed by armed police before any mischief waa 
done. The tragedy at Gorakhpur and the incidents at Bareilly 
charged the atmosphere with a stifling sense of disgust of 
'tWiii-violent non-co-operation.’ Some fifty prominent leaden of 
the U. P. at once issued a manifesto condemning the conduct 
of the volunteers. Mr. Devadas Gandhi, son of M. Gandhi, 
wired to bis father to suspend his activitiesi 'Pundit Malaviya 
addressed the Mahatma and urged him to call an emergent 
meeting of the Working Committee: M. Gandhi was distress- 
ed beyond measure. He at once left Bardoli and came to 
Bombay on 9th February to see Pundit Malaviya, Mesan. 
Jayakar. Natanjan, Jinnah and other Independent politieiana 
of Bom^y who had been endeavouring to bring about the Bound 
itaUa Coiiferanoa. Suspension of Congress activities was strongly 
oifad. Gandhi submitted. Pundit Malaviya wnd other membars 
of ’the ConleraDoe Committee were thereupon invited to come to. 
^ordoli. two partiea met. Pandit Malaviya and the 

J^peyajadfiiitaj^vMlad, and the result was the famous Bardoii- 
Tiifflwtjoii OR otfaiMiiaioD of civil disohadianca. 
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THE BABDOLI EE801UTI0N 
The Bardeli Resolution* 

His Wigifkiiuc Committss ‘ol ConfrsM mat «t BaiMisBllM 
lllb sad 12th ^bnuurjr 1S|22 and pansd tha foUavinc ras^U- 
tidnt 

(1) The Working Committee deplores the inhuman conduct ol the 
mob at Chanri Ohaura in haying brutally murdeied constables and 
wantonly burned police thana, ami tenders its sympathy to the families 
of the bmeayed. 

(S) In spite of the nation^s repeated warnings, eyery tiammaas 
dyil disobedience hiui been imminent, some popular violent onibarst 
has taken place, indicating that the atmosp&re in the country is not 
non-violent enough for mass civil disobedience, the latest instance 
the tragic and terrible events* at Chanri Chaura near Qorakhpur/ 
Working Committee of the Congress, therefore, resolves that mass dvU 
disobedience, as contemplated at Bardoli and elsewhere, be sospended 
and initmcts the local Congress Committees forthwith to advice the 
onltivators to pay the land revenue and other taxes due to the povern- 
ment, the payment of which plight have been suspended in anticipaUon 
of mass civil disobedience, and instructs them to suspend every ottm 
preparatory activity of an offensive nature. 

(8) The suspension of mass civil disobedience shall be eoniinued 
till the atmosphere Is so non-violent as to ensnre the non-repetition of 

E ilar atrooities, sneh as at* Oorakhpur, or hooliganism, saoli as at 
bay and Uadias repectively on November 17 tb 1921, and .January 
19ib iMt. 

(4) In order to ptomde a peaoefnl atmosphere, the Working Ckna^ 
mttbm advpes, tHl lartlier instructions, all Congress organisations to 
slop aolivilies espeoimlly designed to conrt arrest and imprisonment, 
save the.norinal Congress aetivities inelnding voluntary hartals, whetoves 
an^ abs^ntely peaoelnl atmdkphere can be assnied, and for that end ;dl 
pitting shall be stopi^, save for the bona-fide and peaoefnl purpose 
of warning the visitors to liquor shops against the evils of drinwig. 
8ueh piofcetlttg is to be controlM by persons of . known good efaaraeter 
•nd speeiaily selected by the Congress Committee eonoerned. 

Cl) Working Committee sdviees, till further instraetfonsi the 
stoppage of aU volunteer processions and public meetings merdy .faf 
the purpose of defiance of the notifications regarding mck msetiws* 
This,, however, shall not inteirere with the private meeting of the 
Oongtom and other Committees or pnblie moetings which are required 
far the oowbict of the normal activities of the Cemgress* 

(d) CimpWnts. having been broad^t to the notioe of the Wodc^ 
Gomittitlee that ryots are not paying rents to Uig samijidais, the Working 
Obnuiiittes advises Congrsss woikm and organisations to iaforgi tte 
ryots that sndi withhohUng of rent is ocmtiary to the resolutions qf iHs 
Oongmsii and thgt it is in|irlhusko Ml best interests of tbs esunt^; 

(7y 11m WoiU^ Oouiailtles usUMi Os Sdniite iUk tbs 
BMiseaient is In jio way Intsndeil to aHasi tb^ legd lightib upd MiM 



^ tOMMITTEB ^ 

(iMiM fa»‘ mutnftl «oimltfttloA aiiiI 4^ tiie mud feconne 

il» otMkmftiov. 


^ CpmpluiBtB baring been brongbt iotbe notice of the Working 
t in the l6TmnMon /of rotjinttm ebr|it greoO lazHj 
In Iho: H’tpction, and that inaktetice fa .not laid on the fott m 
ol luind-ipaa andJiJdul-n’orcn khaddar, and on* the fall obaer ranee bgr 
the Wiitdas ci the role aa to the lemoral of atitcdtohabllity, nor la m 
beii^; taken taaBoertain that the caiulkUitea believe felly in .the cibaerr- 
am oi , non-viotopce in word and deed in terma of thte Cong^M Saaoln* 
tioii, tlie Working. £!ommittee calla npon all Coognaa crgaiiuationa to 
aeriae their liata and nmoye from them the, names of all anch rbliiiiteifa 
aa do not atrietly Vuknform to the reqnfrtrmetda of the pledge. 


^ - (9) The Working . Coinmitfee is of opinion that nnleaa. Congreaa- 
aaefi' carry out to the. fall the Congrtaa Coiatitatlon and tha. xeaolationa 
from tlnie to time iaanesd by the Working ComBBittce, it ia not poaaible 
io achieve ita objects ezpeditioaaly cr at all. 

' ' (1^ . Tko foregoing iieaointiona will have dB^t only pending. the 
mating, to be apeciaily convened, i f the All*lndia Congnak . Committee 
amt thereafter anbject* to confirmation by it. The Secretary willi^ 
sad) a meeting as soon aa poatibk after conaaliation w^th ^akiaa 
Ajmal Krau. 


Woik of Congrcaa Orgaijiaaitop. 

WkehAa the Qorakbppr >a a powerfal proof of the feet that 

the maaa miml has not yet fmly realised the necesaity of non-vSoirnee aa 
the* inU'gral, active and chief 'part- of Maes Civil DiBobedience, and 
wliereas the reported imitborlmiuate acceptance of persona aa volanteera 
in ooutraventiou of the Congrera inatractioua betrays want of apprecia- 
tion of the . vital part of Satyngraha, and whereas in the opinirtn of the 
Working Committee the delay in the attafnment of the national aitar 
ifiolely dae to the weak and Incomplete ezeention in practice* of the 
eonatitation of the Congresa with a view to , perf cting the internal 
or^niaatipi^ the Working Committee adviaea all Cotiarcea oiganisations 
to be eitgased in the following activities 

(I) To enlist at loaat one orore of members of the Congress. 

Note^:— (i) Since peace (*ion-viotcncc and Icgitimatetieaa) and truth 
are the easenoe of the CongroSa creed, ho person ahonld be rnliated who 
doiw not believe in non-violence and trath as indispensable for the 
attainment* of Swaraj. The creed of the Congress must, therefore, be 
tarefally explained to each person who is appealed to join the Congress. 

(ii) The workcTS should note that none who doea not pay the annual 
aa.b^riptioa can be regarded as a qualified Congress-man. All the old 
mmbers are, therefore, to be advised to re-register their names. 

(t) To popnlarise the spinning vrheel and organise the mannfactare 
of. hand-span and hand-woven khaddar. 

Npte To this end, all workers and offioe-j^fmers should be dressed 
in fchgdtof and it is recommended that with a view to eaOMViglBg otbem 
themselves learn hand-spinning. 

Todgaiiise National Sdiools. 

2ft(o) 
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Note *-^No picketing of the CkiTmunent Schools ahonld be resorted 
to. Best reliance shoald be placed upon the superiority of National 
tilehopls in all Tital matters to command attendance. 

(4) To organise the depressed classes for a better life, to implode the^r 
social, mental apd moral condition, to induce them to send their 
childr^to the Natioiml Schools and to provide for them the ordinary 
facilities which other oitisens enjoy. 

Note Whilst, therefore, where the prejudice against the antbneba- 
bles 4s stili strong in places separate schools and separate wells mast be 
maintained out of Congress funds, evary effort should be made tp draw 
snch children to National Schools and to persuade the people to allow the 
untouchable to use the common wells. 

[6] To organise the temperance camfwign amongst the people addicted 
to the drink habit by honse-te-honse visits and to rely more upon appeal 
to tbe drinker in his home than upon picketing. 

[6] To organise village and town •‘Panchayats** for the private 
setiletnent of all disputes, reliance being placed aolely upon the force of 
public opinion, and the truthfulness of “Panchayat” decision to ensure 
dbedience to them. 

Note ; —In order to avoid even the appearance of coercion, no socia 1 
boycott should be resorted to against those who will not obey the 
Panebayat’s elecisions. 

[7] In order to promote and emphasise unity among all classes and 
races and mutnal good-will the establishment of which is the aim of 

* the movement of non-co-operation, to organise a Social Service Depart- 
ment that will rcnileT help to a!l, irrespective of differences, in times of 
illness or accident. 

jjQtc : — A non-co-operator whilst firmly adhering to bis Creed, will 
d«em it a privilege to render personal servict in case of illness or accident 
to every person, whether English or Indian. 

[8] To contiime the Tilak Memorial Swaraj Fund and to call upon 
every Congressman or Congress sympathiser to save at least one hnndr^tb 
part of his animal income for the year 11121. Every province to 4end 
every month 25 Iter cent of its income frpm the Tilak Memorial Swaraj 
Fund to the All-India Congress Committee. 

[9] The above letolntions shall be brought before tlie forthcoming 
Session of tbe All-India Congress Committee for revision, if necessary. 

[ 10 ] lii the opinion of the Working Committee, a project is neces- 
sary ft>r the purpose of finding cmployoaent for those who may give up 
Go^rnment service, and to that end the Committee appoints Messrs. 
Mian Mahomed Haji ian Mahomed Cbotani^ Jamualal Baja j and V; J. 
1^1 to draw up a sehenie for consuleTUtion by the said Special Meeting 
of the AlMndia Congress Committee. 


In tbe followioff article written in his paper ^^YOVKO 
JNDIA*\ Mabatme Gandbi fiilij explained tbe new poailioo of 
erected bjr tbe ffbastlj affair of Cbauri Obaiira,— 
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Mahatma Gandhi on Chanii Chaura 

*'God hat been abnndantlj kind to me. He bee warned 
j^ th» bhtrd time that there ia not at yet in India that truth- 
fnl and non-riolent atmosphere which and which alone can 
iostify mass disobedience which can be at all described as civil, 
which means gentle, trnthfal, bamble, knowing, wilful yet 
loving, never criminal and hateful. 

"He warned me in 1919 when the Rowlalt Act agitation was 
started. Ahmedabad, Yiramgam and Kheda erred, Amritsar and 
Kasor erred. 1 retraced my steps, called it a Himalayan miscal- 
culation, bumbled myses bofore God and man and stopped not 
merely mass Civil Disobedience but even my own which I knew 
Was intended to be civil and non-violent The next time it was 
through the events of Bombay that God gave a terribo warning. 
He made me eye-witness of the deeds of the Bombay mob on 
the 17th November. The mob acted in the interest of non-co- 
operation. I announced . my intention to stop the mass Civil 
INsobedience which was to be immediately started in Bardoli. 
The humiliation was greater than in 1919. But it did me good. 
I am sure that the nation gained by the stopping. India stood 
for troth and non-violence by the suspension. 

"But the bitterest humiliation was still to come. Madras 
did give the warning, but I heeded it not. But God spoke 
clearly through Cbauri Cbaura. 1 understand that the consta- 
bles, who were so brutally hacked to death, had given 
much provocation. They bad even gone back upon the word 
just given by the Inspector that the people would not Vo 
molested, that when the procession had passed the stragglers 
were interfered with and abused by the cnnsf-ablcs. The fore- 
man' cried out for help. The mob returned. The const, ibles 
opened fire. The little ammunition they had w«e exh.inst«d 
ind they retired to the thana for safety. The mob; n y infor- 
mant tells me, therefore, set fire to the thana. The self- 
imprisoned constables bad to come out for dear bie, and as they 
d'i so they were backed to pieces and the. mangled remains 
were thrown into the rsging flames. 

"It is claimed that no Non-co-operation volunteers had a 
hand in the^. brutality and that the mob bad not only the 
.immediate jpubvooation but they bad also general Icnowledgk of 
tiie bigh-haiided tyiwnny of the Police in that district. No 
prOToe a tioB can possible jnstify the brutal murder of men who 
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had haen rendered defencelesa and wb^^^ad virfcujalljr thrown 
themselves on the .mercy of the mob. And when India claims 
to be noD-vioIetit and hopes to mount the Throne of Liberty - 
through non-violerit means, mob-violence, even in answer to 
grave provocation, is a bad augury. Suppose the non-violent 
disobedience of Bardoli was permitted by God to succeed ; the 
Government had abdicated in favour of the victors of Bardoli : 
who would control the unruly element that must be expected 
to perpetrate inhumanity upon due proik’oeatioO ? Non-violent 
attainment of self Government pre-supposes non-violent control 
over the violent elements in the country. Non tiolent noh-eo- 
operators can only succeed vhen they diete succeeded in attain- 
ing control over the hooligans of India, in other words, when 
the latter also have learnt patriotically or religiously to refrain 
from their violent activities at least while the campaign of non- 
co-operation is going on. The tragedy at Chauri' Chaura, 
therefore, roused me thoroughly. 

“ ‘But what about your manifesto to the Viceroy and your 
rajoioder to his reply f spoke the voice of Satan. It was the 
bitterest cup of humiliation to drink. 'Surely it is cowardly 
to withdraw tho neyt day after pompous threats to the Govern- 
ment and promises to the people of Bardoli.’ Thus Satan’s 
invitation was to deny Troth and therefore Beligion, to deny 
Bod Himself. I pot my doubts and troubles before the Work- 
ing Committee and other associates whom I found near me. 
They did not all agree with me at first. Some of them 
probably do not even now agree with me. But never has a 
man been blessed perhaps with colleagues and associates so 
considerate and forgiving as I have. They understood my 
difficulty and patiently followed my argument. The result is 
before the public in the shape of the resolutionp of the Work- 
ing Committee. The drastic reversal of practically the whole 
of the aggressive programme may be politically unsound and 
nnwiso,* but there is no doubt that it is religiously sound and 1 
venture to assure the doubters that the country will have 
gained by my humiliation and confession of error. 

"The only virtues I want to. claim are Truth and non- 
violence. I lay no claims to super-human powers. I want 
none, i wear t^ same eormptible flesh that the weakest of my 
feflpw-beings wear and am, therefore, as liable to err 
Hy services have many limitations, bat God has npto riow 
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ble«Md them in spite of the imperfeetiocs. For, oonfession of 
ervor is like a broom that sweeps away dirt and leaves the 
stipfakee cleaner than before. I feel stronger lor my confession. 
And tbe cause most prosper for the retracing. Never has man 
reached his destination by peisistence in deviation, frrin the 
straight path. 

"It has been urged that Cbaori Cbaora cannot affect bardpli. 
Ibere is danger, it is argued, only if Bardoli is weak enough to 
be swayed by Chauri Chaora and is betrayed into violence. I 
have no doubt wbatso-ever on that account. The people of 
Biardoli are in my opinion tbe most peaceful in India. But 
Bardoli is but a speck on the map of India. Its efforts cannot 
soeoeed unless there is perfect co operation from the other 
parts. Bardoli’s disobedience will be civil only when the other 
parts of India remain non-violent. JOst as the addition of a 
grain of arsenic to a pot of milk renders it unfit as food, so will 
the civility of Bardoli prove unacceptable by the addition of 
the deadly poison from Chauri Chaura. The latter represents 
India as much as Bardoli. 

"Cb.auri Chaura is after all an aggravated symptom. I have 
never imagined that there has been no violence, mental or 
physical, in the places where repression is going on. Only I have 
believed, and the pages of "Young India” amply prove, that the 
repression is out of all proportion to the insignificant popular 
violence in the areas of repression. The determined holding 
of meetings in prohibited areas I do not call violence. The 
violence I am referring to is tbe throwing of brick-bats, or 
intimidation and coercion practised in stray cases. As a 
matter of fact in civil disobedience there should be no excite- 
ment. Civil Disobedience is a preparation for mute suffering. 
Its effect is marvellous though un-perceived and gentle. But 
I regarded certain amount of excitement as inevitable, certain 
amount of un-intended violence even pardonable, i.e.,. I did 
not consider Civil Disobedience impossible in ^ somewhat 
imperfect condition. Under perfect conditions disobedience 
when civil is hardly felt. But the present movement is 
admittedly a dangerous experiment under fairly adverse 
conditions. 

“The tragedy of Chauri Chaura is really the index finger, 
ltdiows the way India may easily go if drastic precautions he 
Dot taken. If we are not to evolve violence out of non-violence | 
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it is quite clear that we mnst hastily retrace our steps and re* 
establish an atmosphere of peace, re-arraoRe our programme aod 
not think of starting mass civil disobedience until vre tf e 
sure of peace being retained in spite of much civil disobedi-' 
ence being started and inepite of Government provocation. 
We must be sure of unauthorised portions not starting 
mass civil disobedience. 

“As it is, the Congress organisation is still imperfect and 
its instructions are. still parfunetorily carried out. We have 
not established Congress Committees in every one of the 
villages. Where we have, they are not perfectly- amenable 
to our instructions. We have not piwbably more than one 
crore of members on ^ roll We ace in the middle of 
February ; not many have paid the fo«r-anna subscription 
for the enrrent year. Ydlunteers are indifferently mrblled > 
they do not conform to all the conditions of their pledge^ 
They do not even wear hand-spun and hand-woven Khid- 
dar ! All the Hindu volniiteers have not yet purged them- 
selves of the sin of untouehability. All are not free from the 
taint of violence. Not by tibeir imprisonment are we gping 
to win “Swaraj”, or serve the holy cause of the “Ehilafat)” 
or attain the ability to stop payments to faithless servants. 
Some of us err in spite of ourselves. But some others among 
os sin wilfully. They join volunteer corps well-knowing that 
they are not, and do not intend to remain, non- violent. We 
are thus untruthful even as we bold the Government to be 
untruthful. We dare not enter the kingdom of liberty with 
mere lip homage to truth and non-vi<^nce. 

“Suspension of mass Civil Disobedience and subsidence 
of excitement are necessary for further progress ; indeed, indis- 
pensable to prevent further retrogression. 1 hope, therefore, 
that by suspension every Congress-man or woman will not 
only not ft - 1 disappointed but be or she will feel relieved of 
the burden of unreality and of national sin. 

“Let the opponent glory in our humiliation or so called 
defeat. It is better to be charged with cowardice and 
weakness than to be guilty of denial of our oath and sin 
against God. It is milltoB times better to “appear” un- 
true before the world thus to be untrue to ourselves. 

“And so, for me the suspension of mess Ci... Disobedience 
and other minor activities that were calculated to keep up 
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ezoitoment- i« not enough penance for my having been the 
inetroment, howsoever involuntary, of the brutal violence by 
the people at Chaiiri Chaura. I must undergo personal 
cleansing. 1 must become a fitter instrumejit able to register 
the slightest variation in the moral atmosphere about me. 
My prayers must have a much deeper truth and humility 
about them than they evidence. And for me there is nothing 
so helpful and cleansing as a fast accompanied by the neces- 
sary mental co-operation, 

“1 know that the mental attitude is everything. Just as 
a prayer may be merely a mechanical intonation as of a bird, 
so may a fast be a. mere mechanical torture of the flesh. Such 
mechanical contrivances are valueless for the purpose inten* 
ded. Again, just as a mechanical chant may result in the 
modulation of voice, a mechanical fast may result in purifying 
the body. Neither will touch the soul within. 

“But a fast undertaken for fuller self-expression for the 
attainment of the spirit’s supremacy over the flesh, is a most 
powerful factor in one’s evolution. After deep consideration, 
therefore, 1 am imposing on myself a flve days’ continuous 
fast permitting myself water. It commenced on Sunday 
evening, it ends on Friday evening. This is the least 1 must 
do. 1 have taken into consideration the All-India Congress 
Committee meeting in front of me. 1 have in mind the 
anxious pain even the five days’ fast will cost many friends 
but I can no longer postpone the penance nor lessen it. 

“I urge co-workers not to copy my example. The motive 
in their case will be lacking. They are not the originators 
of Civil Disobedience. I am in the unhappy position of a 
surgeon proved skilless to deal with an admittedly dangerous 
case. 1 must either abdicate or acquire greater skill. Whilst 
the personal penance is not only necessary and obligatory 
OB me, the exemplary self-restraint prescribed by the Working 
Committee is surely sufficient penance for every one else. 
It is 110 small penance, and if sincerely carried out, it can 
become infinitely more real and better than fasting. What 
can be richer and more fruitful than a greater fulfilment of 
the vow of non-violence in thought, word and deed or the 
spread of that spirit ? It will be more than food for me 
during the week to observe that comrades are all silently and 
without idle discussion engaged in fulfilling the constructive 
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I>rognHnme sketched by the Working Committee in enlisting 
Congress membersi after making sore that they understand 
the Congress Creed of truth and non-violence for the attain- 
ment of Swaraj, in daily and religiously spinning for a fixed 
time, in introducing the wheel of prosperity and freedom in 
every home, in visiting "untouchable” homes and finding out 
their want-S, in inducing national schools to receive "untouch- 
able” .children, in organising social service especially designed 
to find a common platform for every variety of man and woman, 
and in visting the homes which the drink corse is desolatiig, 
in. establishing real panchayats and. in organising national 
Arbitration Courts.. . The workers will be better engaged in 
these activities than in fasting. I hope, therefore, that no one 
will join me in fasting either through false sympathy or in 
ignorant conception of the spiritual value of fasting. 

"Ail fasting and all penance must, as far as possible, be 
secret. But my fasting, is both a penance and a punishment, 
and a punishment has to be public. It is penance for me 
and ponisbment ior thbee whom I try to serve — for whom 
1 love to live and would equally love to die. They have 
uniatentionally sinned against the laws of the Congress, 
though they were sympathisers, if not actually connected 
with it. Probably they hacked the constables, their country- 
men and fellow-beiogs, with ray name on their lips. Tl^ 
only way love punishes is by suffering. I cannot even wish 
them to be arrested. But 1 would let them know that I 
would suffer for their breach of the Congress Creed. I would 
advise those who feel guilty and repentant to hand themselves 
voluntarily to the Government for . ponisbment and make a 
clean confession. 1 hope that the workers in the Gorakhpur 
District will leave no stone nhtorned to find out the evil- 
doers and urge them to deliver themselves into custody. But 
whether the murderers accept my advice or .not, 1 would like 
them to know that they have seriously interfered with Swaraj 
operations, that in being the cause of postponement of the move- 
ment in Bardoli they hard injured the very cause they probably 
intended to serve. 1 would like them to know too that thk 
movement is not a oloak or a piepantion for violence. 1 would 
at any rate suffer every humiliation,, every torture, absoWe 
oatraeism mid death itself to prevent the movement from be- 
wmiug viedent or a i^wonrsor oi violenoe. 
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“i make my penance public also because I am now denying 
myself (he opportunity of sharing their lot with the prisoners. 
The immediate issue has again shifted. JVe can no lonffer 
press for ths withdrawal of notifications or discharge of prisoners. 
They and m must suffer for the crime of thauri Vhaura. The 
incident proves, whether we wish it or not, the unity of life. 
All, including even the aditainistrators, must suffer. Chauri 
Chaura must stiffen the Government, must still further corrupt 
the police and the reprisals that will follow must further 
demoralise the people. The snsi^ension and the penance will 
take us back to the position wc occupied before the tragedy. 
By strict dUcipline and puriCcation wo regain the moral 
confidence required for demanding the withdrawal of notifica' 
tions and the discharge of prisoners. 

“If wo learn the full lesson of the tragedy, wo can turn 
the curse into a blessing. Uy becoming truthful and non- 
violent, both in spirit and in deed, and by making the 8\ra- 
desbi, that is the “Khaddar” programme complete, wo can 
establish full “Swaraj” and redress the Ehilafat and the 
Puniab wrongs without a single person having to offer 
Civil Disobedience.” 


It remains now only to relate the tale of the complete 
discomfiture of the Mahatma. It is not proposed here to 
give in detail the current of political affairs in the country 
of this period as it will form the subject-matter of the next 
issue of this Register. Suffice it to say that Chauri Chaura 
broke down Gandhi and with him broke down all the religious 
enthusiasm which for a year bad animated the thousands of 
self-less workers of the National Congress and the Ehilafat 
league, and which bad served to infuse a great spirit of self- 
abnegation and self-purification in the leaden soul of the 
Indian proletariate. Gradually the Guntur “No— -Tax” 
campaign which was making bead for a wholesale civil-dis- 
obedience was relaxed. Mass civil disobedience, courting 
arrests, volunteer processions, picketing — all the array of flam- 
boyant non-co-operation, gradually lost their high spirit. And 
in high quarters responsible statesmon and politicians set 
26 
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tbemselves to s cool ond calculated deliberation ’as to how to 
eirouinveiit and deal the final knock-out blow to the national- 
ist aspirations of the country. 

The AlUlndia Congress Committee 

To enable the representatii’es of the people to consider 
and discuss the Bardoli resolution on suspension of civil die* 
obedience a meeting of the All Indian Congress Committee 
was arranged to be held at Delhi on the 24tb February last. 
A meeting of the Central Khilafat Committee was also 
arranged at the same place. 

Accordingly a largo numl)er of the members of the All-India 
Congress Connnittee met at Hakim Ajnial Khan’s house in 
Delhi on February 24th. The meeting was private, ns, owing 
to the application of the Seditious Mootings Act in Delhi since 
November last, no public meetings could be held. Since the 
morning the monibcrs of the Working Committee held 
informal conferences with various Congress leaders who bad 
arrived from the Provinces sons to enable it to come to a 
satisfactory decision as to the terms of the resolutions to be 
placed before the All- India Committee which had been called to 
pass its judgment on the decision of its executive. Although 
Gandhi’s opinion still carried great weight among bis followers, 
the extreme element was in revolt against him. The crux 
of the issues before the Committee was Civil Disobedience, 
both defensive and aggressive. There was even a small party 
for the total abandonment of non-co-operation. The real 
conflict lay between the immediate followers of Gandhi and 
the leaders from Bengal, Puijab and Mabarastra. The latter 
strongly condemned the suspension and urged immediate re- 
sumption of defensive Civil Disobedience and resort to Mass 
Civil Disobedience in near future as originally intended. 

The All-India Congress Committee met next day, the 
25th. February, and bad a long sitting. The main resolution 
was moved by M. Gandhi and seconded by Mr. V. J. Patel. 
The resolution, while coniirming the Bardoli decision suspend- 
ing certain Congress activities, again sanctioned practically 
all the. important activities with the exception of Mass Civil 
Disobedience as contero|>lated at Bardoli. A large number 
of amendments to the motion was tnmle. the miiiority of 
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which tended to go a step further tbaii ever Qon'e> p’^ted 
in the main resolution which M. Gandhi moved on bebalf of 
the Congress Working Committee. The text of the iolution 
as finally passed is : — 

The Delhi Resolution. 

The All'IndiaCongress Committee, having carefully consi- 
dered the resolutions passed by the Working Committee at its 
meeting held at Bardoli on the 11th and I2th inst., confirms 
the said resolutions, and further resolves that individual Civil 
Disobedience, whether of a dtfensive or aggressive character, 
may be commenced in respect of particular places or particular 
laws at tbe instance of, and upon permission being granted 
therefor, by the respective Provincial Committees, provided 
that such Civil Disobedience shall not be permitted unless all 
tbe conditions laid down by the Congress or the All-India 
Congress Committee or the Working Committee are strictly 
fulfill^. 

"Boports having been received from various quarters 
that picketing regarding foreign cloth is as necessary as 
liquor-picketing, the All-India Congress Committee authorises 
such picketing of a hona-fide character on tbe same terms 
as liquor-picketing mentioned in the Bardoli resolutions. 

“The All-India Congress Committee wishes it to be under- 
stood that the resolutions of tbe Working Committee do not 
mean any abandonment of the original Congress programme 
of Non-co-operation or permanent abandonment of Mass 
Civil Disobedience, but considers that an atmosphere of neces- 
sary mass non-violence can be established by the workers 
concentrating upon tbe constructive programme framed by 
the Working Committee at Bardoli. 

“The All- India Congress Committee is of opinion that 
the Congress has attained considerable success in every item 
of Non-co-operation, and that the spirit of Non-co-operation 
which pervades the atmosphere has strengthened tbe country, 
and full Non-co-oporation alone will lead ultimately to real 
friendship and ei quality. - , 

“The All-India Congress Committee hold Civil Disobedien- 
ce to bo tbe right and duty of the people to be exercised 
and performed whenever the State opposes the declared 
will of tb'i pconlc. 
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Eq>I«iiatioii. 

"Notb. — Individual Civil Disobedience as defined in 
the. resolution is disobedience of orders or laws by a single 
individual or an ascertained number or group of individuals. 
Therefore, a prohibited public meeting where admission is 
regylated by tickets and to which no unauthorised admission 
is allowed is an instance of individual Civil Disobedience, 
whereas a prohibited meeting to which the general public 
is admitted without any restriction is an instance of Mass 
Civil Disobedience. - Such Civil Disobedience is defensive 
when a prohibited public meeting is held for conducting a 
normal activity, although it may result in arrests. It would 
bo aggressive, if it is held, not for any normal activity, but 
merely for the purpose of courting arrest and imprisonment.” 

The debate revealed that the views put forward by 
Pundit Malaviya to merely confirm the Bardoli resolution 
and the opinion for abandonment of civil disobedience and 
nou-co'operation found no support in any quarter of the house. 

The main fight centred round two proposals : one of the 
Maharastra and the other of the Bengal delegates. The 
former demanded a committee of enquiry into the working 
of the Non-co-operation programme with a view to overhaul 
it, if necessary. The Bengal members urged that Provincial 
Committees be authorised to sanction defensive civil dis- 
obedience if only they could bo sure of the necessary atmos- 
phere of non violence and if the means adopted were peace- 
ful, legitimate and moral. They pointed out that other 
restrictions regarding hftaddur, untouchability, etc,, though 
necessary, need not be made an indispensable condition for 
fitting them to launch upop a campaign of disobedience. 
Both the parties m.ade strdng and forceful representations 
of their views, which when put to the house found a large 
majority against them. 

The resolution as finally drafted did not represent the 
Mahatma’s person.al views which were to stick to the Bardoli 
decision. But the outcry of the expreme section, specially 
in view of the uttetance of the Home Member of the Govt, of 
India in the Assembly where only two days before be bad 
exhibited a querulous and threatening disposition even against 
the Bardoli resolution, prevailed, and the Mahatma baU 
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to yield. He was moved, fnrther, to make the .Delhi amend- 
ments by the appeal of the ten thousand and odd volunteers 
held in prison for whom provincial leaders made visibly 
agitated appeals. Before this Gandhi surrendered. But once 
away from the talk and noise of the big Committee where 
he had to face fathers, brothers, mothers and sisters of the 
Bulferers, the Mahatma saw through the slip of weakness at 
Delhi and issued from the sanctum of his Ashram at Ahmeda- 
bad injunctions not to take civil disobedience seriously. 
His writings on the Delhi resolution is i|Uoted in full below 
to show how he dilTered from the majority in the Congress. 

M. Gandhi on the Delhi Resolution 

“The session just past of the All India Congress Committee 
was in some respects more memorable than the Congress. 
There is so much under-current of violence, both conscious 
and unconscious, that I was actually and literally praying for a 
disastrous defeat. 1 have always been in a minority. The 
reader does not know that in South Africa I started with 
practical unanimity, reached a minority of sixty*fout’, and even 
sixteen, and went up again, to a huge majority. The best and 
the most solid work was done in the wilderness of minority. 

“i Know that the only thing that the Government dread is 
this huge majority I seem to command. They little know that 
1 dread it oven more than they. 1 have become literally sick 
of the adoratioii of the unthinking multitude. I would feel 
certain of my ground, if 1 was spat upon by them. Then 
there would be no need for confession of Himalayan and other 
miscalculations, no retracing, no re-arranging. 

“But it was not to be. 

“A friend warned mo against exploiting my dictatorship. 
He little know that 1 had never once used it, if only because 
the legal occasion bad not yet arisen for its use. The 'dictator* 
ship’ accrues to me only when the ordinary Congress machinery 
is rendered unworkable by the Government. 

“Far from my consciously or unconsciously exploiting my 
* dictatorship”, 1 have begun to wonder if I am not unconsci- 
ously allowing myself to bo 'exploited*. I confess that I have 
a dread of it such as 1 never had before. My o«ily safety lies 
in my shamelessness. I have warned my friends of the 
Committod that 1 am iucorrigible. 1 shall continue to confess 
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bluoden each time the people commit them. The only tyranb 
I accept in this world is the ‘still small voice’ within. And 
even though I to face the prospect of a minority of one, 
I humbly believe I have the courage to be in such a hopeless 
minority. That to mo is the only truthful position. 

“But I am a sadder and, 1 hope, a wiser man to-day. I see 
that our non-violence is skin-deep. We are burning with 
indignation. The Government is feeding it by its insensate 
acts. It seems almost as if the Government wants to see 
this land covered with murder, arson and rapine, in order to 
be able once more to claim exclusive ability to put them down. 

"This non-violence therefore seems to be due merely to 
our helplessness. It almost appears as if we are nursing in 
our bosoms the desire to take revenge the first time we get 
the opportunity. 

“Can true voluntary non-violence come out of this seeming 
forced non-violence of the weak 1 Is it not a futile experiment 
I am conducting t What if, when the fury bursts, not a man, 
woman or child is safe and every man’s hand is raised against 
his fellow being 1 Oh ! of what avail is it then if I fast myself to 
death in the event of such a catastrophe coming to pass 1 

“What is the alternative 1 To lie and say that what I 
know to be evil is good f To say that true and voluntary 
co-operation will come out of forced co-operation is to say 
that light will result from darkness. 

"Co-operation with the Government is as much a weakness 
and a sin as alliance with suspended violence. 

“The difficulty is almost insurmountably. Hence, with the 
growing knowledge of the fact that this non-violence is merely 
superficial, I must continually make mistakes and retrace, even 
as a man wading his way through a tractless forest must 
continually stop, retrace, stumble, be hurt and even bleed. 

“1 was prepared for a certain amount of depression, 
disappointment and resentment, but I confess I was totally 
unprepared for the hurricane of opposition. It became clear to 
me that the workers were in no mood to do any serious work 
of construction. The constructive programme lent no enchant- 
ment. They were not a social reform association. They could not 
wrest power from the Ghnrernment by such humdrum refoim 
wyrk. They wanted to deliver ‘non-violent’ blows ! All this 
appeared so thoroughly unreal ! They would not stop to think 
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that even if they eonld defeat the Government by a childiah 
display of r8ge« they could not conduct the Government of the 
country for a single day without serious and laborious organi* 
zation and construction. 

“We must not go to gaol, as Mahomed Ali would say, in 
a false issue. It is not any imprisonment that will lead to 
Swarai. It is not every disobedience that will fire us with 
the spirit of obedience and discipline. Jails are no gateway 
to liberty for the confirmed criminal. They are temples of 
liberty only for those who are innocence personified. The 
execution of Socrates made immortality a living reality for 
us, — not' so the execution of countless murderers. There is 
no warrant for supposing that we can steal Swarai by the 
imprisonment of thousands of nominally non-violent men with 
hatred, ill-will and violence raging in their breasts. 

“It would be otherwise if we were fighting with arms, giv- 
ing and receiving blow for blow. The imprisonment of those 
who may be caught intimidating, assaulting and murdering 
will certainly embarrass the Government, and when they are 
tried, they would as elsewhere yield. But such is not our 
fight today. Let us be truthful. If it is through ‘show of 
force’ that we wish to gain Swaraj, let us drop non-violence 
and offer such violence as we may. It would be a manly, 
honest and sober attitude, an attitude the world has been used 
to for agps past.' No one can then accuse us of the terrible 
charge of hypocrisy. 

‘^But the majority will not listen to me. Inspite of all 
my warnings, and passionate plea for rejecting my resolution 
if they did hot believe in non-violence as indispensable for 
that attainment of our goal, they accepted it without a single 
material change.s I would ask them therefore to realise their 
responsibility. They are now bound not to rush to civil 
disobedience but to settle down to the quiet work of construc- 
tion. 1 would urge them to be indifferent to the clamour for 
immediate action. The immediate action is not courting 
imprisonment, nor even free speech and free association or 
free pen, but self- purification, introspection, quiet organisa- 
tion. We have lost our foot-hold. If we do not take care, 
we are likely to be drowned in the waters whose depth we 
do not know, 
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“It is no ose thinking of the prisoners. When 1 heard ot 
Qhaori Chaura, for the moment 1 sacrificed them as the first 
penitential act. They have gone to jail to be released only 
by the strength of the people ; indeed the hope was that the 
Swar«d Parliament’s first act would be to open the prison- 
gates. God bath decreed otherwise. We who are outside 
have tried and failed. The prisoners can now only gain by 
serving the full term of their imprisonment. If there are any 
who went under false pretences, or under any misapprehen- 
sion or nnderatandiiig of the movement, can come out by 
petitioning. The movement will be all the stronger for the 
purging. The stoutest hearts will rojoice in the opportunity 
of unexpectedly greater suffering. Though thousands of 
Russians have ‘rotted’ in the Russian prisons for years and 
years, that unhappy people are not yet free. Liberty is a 
jilt most difiicolt to woo and please. We have shown the 
power of suffering. But we have not suffered enough. If the 
people in general keep passively non-violent, and if only a few 
are actively, honestly and knowingly non violent in intent, 
word and deed, we can reach the goal in the quickest time 
with the least suffering. But we shall indefinitely postpone 
the attainment, if we send to prison men who harbour violence 
ill their breasts. 

“Therefore the duty of the majority in their respective 
provinces is to face taunts, insults, and, if need be, depletion 
in their ranks but determined to pursue their goal without 
swerving an inch. Ihe authorities mistaking our suspension 
for weakness may resort to still greater oppression. We should 
submit to it. We should even abandon defensive civil 
disobedience and concentrate all our energy on the tasteless 
but health-giving economic and social reform. We should 
bend down on our kness and assure the moderates that they 
need fear no harm from us. We should assure the Zemin- 
dars that we have no ill-will against them, 

“They average Englishman is haughty, ho does not onde^ 
stand us, ha considers himself to be a superior being. He 
thinks that he is born to rule us. He relies upon his forts or 
his gun to protect hisMelf. * He despises us. He wants to 
compel eo-opemtkm, i t.' skvery. Even him we have to 
conquer, not by bending the knee, but remaining aloof from 
him, but at the stfie time not hating him nor hurting him. It 
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is cowardly to molest him. If we simply refuse to regard 
ourselves as bis slaves and to pay homage to him, we have done 
our duty. A mouse can only shun the cat. He cannot treat 
with her till she has filed the points of her claws and teeth 
At the same time we must show every attention to those few 
Englishmen who are trying to cure themselves and fellow* 
Englishmen of the disease of race superiority. 

“The minority has different ideals. It does not believe in 
the programme. Is it not right and patriotic for them to 
form a new party and a new organisation I They will then 
truly educate the country. Thom who do not believe in the 
creed should surely retire from the Congress. Even a national 
organisation most have a creed. One, for instance, who does 
not believe in Swarsg, has no place in the Congress. I submit 
that even so has one who does not believe in 'po&ceful and 
legitimate means’ no place in the Congress. A Congressman 
may not believe in non-co-operation and still remain in it, but 
he cannot believe in violence and untruth and still be a 
Congressman. I was therefore deeply hurt when I found 
opposition to the note in the resolution about the creed, and 
still more when I found opposition to my paraphrase of the 
two adjectives ‘peaceful’ and ‘legitimate’ into ‘non-violent’ and 
‘truthful’ respectively. 1 bad reasons for the paraphrase. I 
wai seriously told that the creed did not insist upon non* 
violence and truth as the indispensable means for the attain* 
ment of Swaraj. , I agreed to remove the paraphrase in order 
to avoid a painful discussion but I felt that truth was stabbed. 

“1 am sure that those who raised this opposition are as 
patriotic as 1 claim to be ; they are as eager for Swaraj as 
every other Congressman. But I do say that the, patriotic 
spirit demands their loyal and strict adherence to non-violence 
and truth and that if they do not believe in them they should 
retire from the Congress organisation. 

"Is it not national economy to let all the ideals be sharply 
defined and to work independently of one another I That 
then which is most popular will win the day. If we are going 
to evolve the real spirit of democracy, we shall not do so by 
obstruction but by abstention. 

"The session of the AlMndia Congress Committee was s 
forcible demonstration of the fact that we are retarding the 
^ontry’s progress towards Swarsj and not tho Goverhipont, 

26 — (od) 
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Everf mUtake of the Government belpi. Every neglect ol 
doty on our pert binders. 

..Advioe to Provincial Committees 

“It is thus clear what I would like the Provincial organiss' 
tions to do. . They must not for the present disobey, the 
Government orders so far as it is at all possible, They must 
not, before they have searched their hearts, take forward action 
but bring about an absolutely calm atmosphere. No imprison- 
ment courted in anger has availed us anything. I agree with 
the Mussulman view which is also the Hindu view that there is 
no imprisonment for the sake of it. All imprisonment to be 
useful has to be courted for religion or country and that by men 
and women clad in lhaddar and without anger or violence in 
their hearts. If the provinces have no such men and women, 
they should not embark on civil disobedience at all. 

Constractive Programme. 

“Hence it is that the constructive programme has been 
framed. It will steady and calm us. It will wake our 
organising spirit, it will make us industrious, it will 
render us fit for Swaraj, it will cool our blood. We shall 
be spat upon, laughed at, sworn at, moy be even kicked and 
cursed. We must put up with it all in as much as we have 
harboured anger in our breasts even though we have been 
under the pledge of non-violence. I must frankly state that 
unless we can retrieve our steps deliberately, cultivate non- 
violence and manufacture hhaddar, we cannot render effec* 
tive help to the Khilafat, we cannot get redress of the Punjab 
wrong, nor can we attain Swaraj. My leadership is perfectly 
useless if I cannot convince co>workers and the public of the 
absolute and immediate necessity of vigorously prosecuting 
the eonstructive programme. 

“We must know whether we can get a crore of men and 
women in all India who believe in attainment of Swaraj by 
peaceful, i. e., non-violent and legitimate, i. e., truthful means. 

“We must get money for the prosecution of Swadeshi and 
we will know how many people there are in India who are 
willing honestly to pay one rupee out of every hundred of their 
past y6w|s income • to the Tilak Memorial Swand Fund. This 
•absoripHon the Committee expects from Congressmen and 
sympathisers. 
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"We mtut spend money like water in introdoeing tbe 
spinning-wheel in every home, in the manufaotare and (he 
distribution of hhaddar wherever required. 

"Surely we have long neglected the ‘untouchable’ brother. 
He has slaved for us too long. We must now serve him. 

"Our liquor picketing has done some good but not sub- 
stantial. Not till we pierce the home of the drunkard shall 
we make any real advance. We must know why he drinks ; 
what we can substitute for it. We must have a census of 
all the drunkards of India. 

"Social service department has been looked at with the 
utmost contempt. If the non-co operation movement is not 
malicious, that department is a necessity. We want to render 
alike to friend and foe service in times of distress. We are 
thereby able to keep our relations sweet with all in spite of 
our political aloofness. 

Laughing at it 

"Social service and temperance reform were laughed at as 
part of (he struggle for Swaraj. It was a painful exhibition 
of ignorance of the essentials of Swargj. I claim that human 
mind or human society is not divided into water-tight com- 
partments called social, political and religious. All act and 
react upon one another. What is more, the vast majority of 
Hindus and Mussalmans have joined the struggle believing it 
to be religious. The masses have come in because they want 
to save the Khilafat and the cow. Deprive the Mussulman 
of the hope of helping the Khilafat and be will shun the 
Congress ; tell the Hindu he cannot save the cow if be joins 
the Congress, he will to a man leave it. To laugh at moral 
reform and social service is to laugh at Swaraj, the Khilafat, 
and the Punjab. 

"Even the organisation of schools was laughed at. Let us 
see what it means. We have-demolished the prestige of Qovt. 
schools. It was perhaps necessary in 19-0 to do the picketing 
and certainly not to mind the boys being neglected, but it 
would bo criminal any longer to picket Govt, schools or to 
neglect National inetitutions. We can now only draw more 
boys and girls by putting existing National schools on a better 
footing. They have the advantage of being in institutions 
where they breathe free air and where they are not shadowed* 
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But the advaotage of soieotifio training in carding, hand-spiun- 
ing and band- weaving, and of having intellectual training in 
keeping with-the requirements of the country must be added. 
We shall show by successful experiment the superiority of 
training in National schools and colleges. 

“Even the Panchayats came in for ridicule. Little did the 
critics realise that the masses in many parts of India had 
ceased' to resort to law courts. If we do not organise honest 
Panchayats^ they will certainly go back to the existing law-courts. 

Political Results 

"Nor is a single step devoid of vast political results. 
Adeciuste manufacture and universal use of Khaddar means 
a permanent boycott of foreign cloth and automatic distribu- 
tion of sixty creres of rupees annually among the poor people. 
Permanent disappearance of the drink and the opium evils 
mean an annual saving of crores to the people and a diminution 
of that revenue for the Gk>vt. Constructive effort for the 
untouchables means the addition to the Congress ranks of six 
crores of men and women who will for ever be bound to the 
\Congress. Social Service dept, if it becomes a live thing, will 
restore the strained ratations that exist to-day among co-opera- 
tors (whether Indian or English) and non -co-operators. To 
work the full constructive programme, therefore, is to achieve 
all we want. To fail in fulfilling the programme is to postpone 
all possibility of effective eivil disobe^ence." 


The Arrest of the Mahatma. 

Already there was distinctly visible a split in the Congress 
camp— though for the time being it was kept bidden under A 
camouflage of words. Swami Sbraddhaitand who wanted to 
drop non-co-operation altogether did not attend the Delhi 
meeting. Pt. Malaviya who tried bis best to keep to the spirit 
of the Bardoli resolution was not heeded. The Aligarh 
students passed a flamboyant resolution condemning the 
suspension of bivil disobedience. Other instances of revolt 
from Qaudhi’s leadership cropped up. And Govt, now saw 
its chance. There was about this time in India, especially 
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in the United Provineee, a strong undercurrent of lawlessness. 
There was a very widespread strike over the East Indian 
Eailway-^nd daily it was threatening to break out into 
lawlessness. The Aika movement, ostensibly to preserve the 
rights of the villagemen against the oppressions of the 
Zamindars, started in the U. P., was the cause of a panic. 
The Bbils in Bajputana were in militant unrest. In Assam 
a tragedy happened in Kanarighat where a mob repeated the 
mistakes of Amritsar in 1919, and instead of quietly sitting 
down to a fusillade of fire attacked the poUoe and paid the 
usual penalty. Clearly, Oand hi was unable to stem the tide of 
unrest. His great name failed to bring quiet and non-violence. 
The upper classes were in terror. On all sides in European 
quarters the cry was raised : “ Arrest the Man In England 
this was very insistent. On Februuy 23rd. Sir William Viimnt 
said in the Legislative Assembly that Govt, had nc^ changed 
its attitude towards the Congress, even after the Bardoli reso- 
lution. On Feb. 28th. Sir Robert Watson Smyth talked of hitting 
back ; “ hit back hard ”, he said {see appendix p. 154) in the 
Bengal Chamber. On Feb. ’14th. there was the great debate in 
Parliament when the M. P.s wanted the application (rf more 
force and repression in India. Mr. Montagu was the subyect 
of intense vituperation. A vote of censure on him was moved. 
M: Churchill was almost openly against his cabinet-colleague, 
the Secretary of State for India. Even the Prime Minister gave 
warning to those who wanted further change in India. 
Matters now took a dramatic turn. 

So long as the riotous multitude frenzied into unrest 
by the accumulated tortures of years was hushed into non- 
violence by the magic name of Gandhi, Government lay quiet ; 
but as soon as the repentant Mahatma was left in the lurch 
by the querrulous mob of second-rate non-co-operators, utterly 
incapable of understanding the elementary principle of self- 
control, — and, it must be remembered that by this time all 
the best and the truest of Gandhi’s followers were in .lail-— 
Govt, saw its chance and pounced upon him. This is India 
repeating herself. Govt, could not now do otherwise than 
take charge of Gandhi as there was fierce internal dissensions 
in the N-C-0 camp. As says Professor Rushbrook Williams, 
the publicity officer of the Govt, of India ; — 
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“This step bad long been contemplated, bat bad been post- 
poned from time to time for various reasons. In the first place 
there was a natural reluctance to incarcerate a roan who, bow- 
evet mistaken might be his activities, was by all widely res- 
pected and by millions revered as a saint. . Moreover, he had 
consistently preached the gospel of non-violence, and done all 
that be could to restrain the more impatient of his followers 
from embarking upon forcible methods. It was further impossi- 
ble to ignore the fact that until a substantial body of Indian 
opinion was prepared to support measures against Mr. Gandhi's 
person : and until the popular belief in his divine inspiration 
bad been weakened by the efflux of time, there was reason to 
fear that his arrest would have been attended with bloody 
outbreaks in numerous places, by the intensification of racial 
bitterness, and by the creation of conditions in which the new 
constitution would have little or no chance of success. That 
the arrest, being well-timed, passed off peacefully, should not 
mislead the reader into thinking that it could have been effec- 
ted witk equal absence of popular excitement at an earlier 
period. It came when Mr. Gandhi’s political reputation, for 
reasons already outlined, was at its nadir ; when the enthusi- 
asm of his followers had reached the lowest ebb ; when the 
public mind of India was engrossed with other issues.” 

Ostensibly on the ground of publishing the Govt, of India 
despatch urging consideration of Moslem demands, but really 
as a matter of inaugurating a new policy, Mr. Montagu was 
thrown over hy the Cabinet on March 9tb. and Mahatma 
Gandhi was arrested on March 10th. From some days before 
there were persistent rumours of the coming arrest in anticipa- 
tion of which and the Mahatma wrote the following article in 
bis paper " Yomg India." : — 


M, Gandhi on "If 1 Am Arrested” 

*The xnmoDT has been revived that my arrest is imminent. It is 
said to be regarded as a mistake by some officials that I was not arrested 
when 1 was to be, i. e., on the 11th or 12th of Fcbmary and that the 
Bardoli decision onght not to have been allowed to affect the Govern- 
ment’s programme. It is said, too, that it is now no longer possible for 
the Government to withstand the ever-rising agitation in London for my 
arrest and deportation. I myself cannot sec how the Government can 
avoid arresting me if they want a permanent abandonment of civil dis- 
obedience, whether individoat or mass. 
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•<I Mivlwd the Working Committee to tupend maw oiril diehbedienoe 
atBenloU. Becanm that obedienoe would .not hare been oWil,andit 
I am now ndriting all prorineial workera to lospend eren indiridnal civil 
itiabeeanw 1 know that any diaobedienee at the pieeent 

^{|i be not civil bnt criminal. A tranquil atjnoapher^ is an in. 
disoensable condition of civil disobedience, ft it humiliating for me to 
ditMvm that there is a spirit of vioicnce abroad and that the Government 
of the United Provinces has been obliged to enlist additional police for 
avoiding a repetition of Ohanri Chaura. 1 do not say that all that is 
claimed to have happened has happened, bnt it is impossible to ignore all 
the testimony that is given in proof of the growing spirit of violence in 
some parts of those provinces. In spite of my political differences with 
I’uniiit llridaya Natli Knnsru, I regard him to be aitove wilful perversion 
of truth. 1 consider liim to bo one of the most capable among public 
workers. He Is not a man to b> easily carried away. When, therefore, 
be gives an opinion upon anything, it immciliately arrests my attention. 
Making due allowance for the colouring of his judgment by reason of 
his pro-Goverument attitu ie, I am unable to dismiss his report of the 
Chauri Chaura tr.age<ly as unworthy of consideration. Hor is it possible 
to ignore letters received from Zjmin.lars and others informing me of the 
violent temperament and ignorant lawlessness in the United Provinces. 

1 have before me the Bareilly report signal by the Congress Secretary. 
Whilst the authorities forgot themselves,' we are not, if tlmt report is to 
bo biilievai, witliout fault. The volunteer procession was not a civil 
demonstration. It was insisted upon in spite of a sharp division of 
opinion in our own ranks. Tliough the cro-.vds that gatlieral were not 
violent, the spirit of the demonstration was undoubtedly violent. It was 
an impotent show of force wholly unnecessary for our purpose and hardly 
a prelude to civil disobodicncc. That the authorities could have handled 
the procession in a better spirit, that tliey ought not to have interferal 
with the Swaraj Hag, that they ought not to have objectwl to the use of 
theTownHall, which was town property, as Congress office in view of 
the fact tliat it had been so used for some months with tiic permission of 
the Town Council, is all very true. It is, therefore, as a penance that 
civil disobjlicncj has bjen suspended. But if the atmosphere clears up, 
the people realise the full value of the adjective "civil” and become in 
reality non-violent both in spirit and in deed, and if I find tliat the 
Government still ilo not yield to the people’s will, I shall certainly be the 
first person to advocate indivulual or m.ass civil disobedience as the case 
may be. There is no escape from that duty without the people wishing 
to surrender their birth-iiglit. 

"I doubt the sincerity of Englishmen, who are bom fighters, when 
they declaim against civil disobedience as if it was a diabolical crime to 
be punishal with exemplary severity. If they have glorifietl armed rebel* 
lions and resorted to them on du'i occasions, why arc many of them up in 
arms against the very idea of civil resistance ? I can understand their 
saying that the attainment of a non-violcut atmosplicro is a virtual 
imposdbility in India. I do not bdieve it, but I can appreciate such an 
objection. What, however, is biyond my comprehension is the dcail set 
made against the very theory of civil disobedience as if it^ \vm something 
immoral. To expect me to give up tlic pn-achlng of civil di8o1)cdicncc is 
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to aftk ine to give np preaching peacei which would be tantamount to 
askii^ me to oommit anicide. 

^*1 hope* bowet^i that whether the Government arrest me or whether 
th^ stop, bj direct or indirect means, the publication of the three jonr- 
nals : ^Yonng India*’, ^‘Oojrati Nava Jiban”, k '’Hindi Nava Jiban”, the 
public will imain unmoved. It is a matter of no pride or pleasure to 
me but one of humiliation that the Government refrain from arresting 
me lew fear of an out-break of universal violence and the awful slaughter 
that any such outbreak must involve. It would be a sad commentary 
upon my preaching of, and upon tbe Congress and* Khilafat pledge of, 
non-violenoe, if my incarceration was to be a signal for a storm all over 
tbe country. Surely, it would be a demonstration of India’s unreadiness 
for a peaceful rebelliuu. It would be a triumph for the bureaucracy, and 
it would be almost a final proof of the correctness of tiie position taken 
up by the Moderate friends, vis , that India can never be prepared for 
non-violent disobedience. I hope, therefore, that the Congress and Ebilalat 
woxkers will strain every nerve and show that all the fears entertained by 
the Government and their supporters were totally wrong. 1 promise that 
such act of self-restraint wdil take ns many a mile towards our triple goal. 

<<There should, therefore, be no ’^hartals**, no noisy demonstrations, 
no processions. I would regard the observance of perfect peace on my 
arrest as a mark of high honour paid to me by my countiymen. What I 
would love to see, however, is the constructive work of the Congress going 
on with clockwork regularity and the speed of tbe Punjab Express. I 
would love to sec people, who have hitherto kept back, voluntarily discard- 
ing all their foreiga cloth and making a bonfire of it. Let them fulfil tbe 
whole of the constructive programme framed at Bardcdi, and they will not 
only release me and other prisoners, but they will also inaugurate Swaraj 
and secure redress of the Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs. Let them 
remember tbe four pillars of Swaraj : Non-violence, Hindn-Moslem-Sikh- 
Parsi-Christian-Jew unity, total removal of untonchability, and manu- 
facture of hand-spun and hand-woven ‘*kbaddar” completely displacing 
foreign cloth. 

’*! do not know that my removal from their midst will not be a bene- 
fit to the people. In the Arst instance, the superstition about the posses- 
sion of supernatural powers by me will be demolished. Secondly, the 
belief that people had accepted tbe non-co-operation programme only 
under my influence and that they bad no independent faith in it will be 
disproved. Thirdly, our capacity for Swaraj will be proved by our ability 
to conduct our activities in spite of tbe withdrawal even of the originator 
of the current programme. Fourthly, and selfiBhly, it wiW give me a 
quiet and physical rest which perhaps 1 deserve.” 
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TKe Story of the Arrest 

The ftJlowing account of the arrest is given by Sj" 
Benarsi Das Chatuxvedi of the Satyagrafaa Ashram.— 

“The air in the Ashram had been thick for the last five 
days with the rumoui about the arrest of Mahatma Gandhi. 

As usual we had our evening prayers together 

with Mahatma Gandhi. When the prayer was over ho 

told us about the rumour of his arrest. He said that 

he was expecting it that very night. He advised us 
to go on working steadily with redoubled energy after 
his arrest. After the prayer time he wont to his room, 
where some people had come from the city to enquire whether 
there was any truth in the rumour of Gandhiji’s arrest. Not- 
able among these were Shrimati Anusuya Bai — the popular 
worker for the mill kbourers — and Shrijut Shankerlal Banker 
the printer of the “Young India.** Mahatmaji laughed when 
he heard of Anusuya Bai*s arrival and he said to her smil- 
ingly. “What brings you here at this hour ?’* She replied 
that the ramour about his anest had brought her there. 
Mahatmaji then dictated the answers to some of the letters 
received by him. He was doing his work with his usual 
calmness. Some Of the Ashram people asked him bertkin. 
questions about bis arrest which he answered. Then he gave 
instructions to bis assistant Babu Krishna Das about? the 
editing of his paper *‘Young India*’ after the arrest. 

“It was nearly 10 o* clock and Mahatmaji said to all of us, 
“Now you must retire, 1 shall go to bed.” Maulana Hasrat Mobani 
came just at that time and Mahatmaji was glad to see him. 

“Anusuya ^ai and Shankerlal Banker started in their 
motor car from rae Ashram. They had not gone far when 
they met the Superintendent of Police on the way to the 
Ashram in bis car. He informed Shrijut Shankerlal that 
ho should consider himself under arrest. Shankerlalji then 
returned with the Superintendent to the Ashram. The 
Superintendent did not enter the Ashram himself but sent 
word to Mahatma Gandhi through Anusuya Bai about his 
arrest. The Superintendent requested Anusuya Bai to tell 
Mahatm^i that ho could take as much time as he wanted. 
Mahatmaji was, of course, quite ready for his arrest. He took 
some books with him. In the meanwhile the ladiea and the 
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girls of the Ashram came to his room. He gave his advice to all 
and had a word for each of them. Then he asked the ladies 
to sing the song which he likes most. We translate it below : 

"He is the real Vaishnava who has in his heart a love for others. 
Real love is manifested in relieving the distressed. He who looks to 
the bright side of a man’s nature and does not blame themi and keeps 
his mind tranquil in the minds of tumult*. Mother Lakshmi favours 
him The man who is a “Samadarshin". who has conquered desire 
who looks upon women as Mother, whose tongue never utters untruth, 
and whose hand never touches ■ the property of another, who is not 
bound by attachments and ailectiotts, whose mind is dominated by 
"Bairagya”, whose ears enjoy the music of the nam^ of “Ram”, who is 
above avarice and is free from duplicity, in whom' destre and anger 
have been extinguished— such a man should be worshipped. The 
very sight of him will enable one to cross the limitless ocean of 
life’s miseries.’’ 

“It is noteworthy that during the South African struggle 
when the first batch including Mrs. Oandhi went to jail from 
the Phoenix Ashram, this beautiful hymn of Narsih Mehta 
was sung by them at the time of their departure. 

“Mahatmaji then went to the motor car of the Superint- 
endent, which started under the shouts of “Siyavar Bam 
Chandra ki Jai” and “Bande Matram”. Mrs. Gandhi and a few 
others accompanied Mahatmaji up to the Sabarmati Jail which 
is only a mile from the Ashram.” 

Next day the Mahatma and Sj. Banker were placed before 
Mr. Brown, the assistant Magistrate of Ahmedabad charged 
with sedition for four articles in the Young India, viz 
Dlsaffection a Virtue 
Tamfeuino with Loyalty 
The Puzxle & its Solution 
Shaking the Manes 

On questioned by the Magistrate M. Gandhi said 

“I simply wish to state that when the proper time comes 
1 shall plead guilty so far as disaffection towards Government 
is concerned. It is quite true that I am the Editor of Youmg 
India and that the articles read in my presence were written 
by me aod*the proprietors and publishers had permitted me 
to control the whole policy of the paper.” 

Charges were then framed and the accused were commit- 
ted to the sessionton the 18th March 1922, 
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The Sessions Trial 

The trial opened at twelve noon March 18th. 1922 
before Mr. C. N. Broomfield, District and Sessions Judge, 
Ahmedabad. Long before the hour appointed for the com- 
mencement of the trial the hall was full with members 
of the public mostly clad in khaddar. Among those present 
inside the hall were Mr. V. J. Patel, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, 
Mrs. Saraladevi Choudhuraiii, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Mr. 

T Prakasham, Ambalal Sarabhai, Bai Anasuya Ben and many 
others. The Police and military precautions were complete. 
While' policemen wore posted all round the compound of the 
court Indian Infantry were stationed inside the compound. 
About half a dozen European police officers were in attendance. 

Mahatma Gandhi and Sj. Banker arrived at court at 
11.40 accompanied by Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. All 
those inside the court stood up when Mahatma Gandhi entered 
the hall and remained standing until he was shown a seat 
to the left of the Judge. A little further up, in the same 
row to the right of Mahatma Gandhi, sat Mr. Banker with 
Pundit Malaviya on the right, while to the left of Mahatma 
Gandhi sat his wife with Mrs. Naidu and Mrs. Sarala Devi 

next to her. ... ' nt i 

At 11-60 Sir Thomas Strangman, the Advocate beneraJ, 

entered the court and exchanged node with Mahatma Gandhi. 
Mr. E. C. Wild, Legal Remembrancer to the Government of 
Bombay, was also present in the court. Punctually at 12 

O’clock the Judge took his seat 

At the outset, the Judge pointed out that the charges 
as framed by the Public Prosecutor contained three counts. 
He understood the prosecution to mean that there were 
three distinct offences which being of the same kind and 
committed within the space of a year, were charged and 

committed together. . , , mv i. 

The Advocate-General agreed with the Judge. The char- 
ges were then read out against both accused, after t“® 

Judge explained at length the provisions of Section 124 tA; 
and said the word "Disaffection” included disloyalty or 
feelings of enmity, and the word as used in the Section had 
been interpreted by the High Court of Bombay as moaning 
political alienation or disrespect. 

26(a) 
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The Judge — Do you plead guilty or claim to be Uie tried f 
Mahatma Gandhi — I plead guilty ou idl the charges. I 
observe that the King’s name has been omitted inm the 
charges and, in qiy opinion, very protterly. 

Asked by t^ Judge Mr. Banker also pleaded guilty. 

The Advocate General then pointed out that under 
Section 27 1 Cr. P. C. the Court might convict accused on 
their plea or proceed with the trial, He would ask the Judge 
to proceed with the case, firstly, because the charges were of 
a serious character, and secondly, because it was highly desir- 
able in the public interest -that those charges should be fully 
stated and publicly investigated, and a sentence could not be 
passed simply because accused bad pleaded guilty. He (the 
Judge) could not deal with the matter unless all the facts of 
the case were laid before him. 

The Judge — 1 do not agree. I have, under the law, full 
discretion to convict the accused on their own plea, and in this 
particular case 1 cannot see what -advantage can be gained 
by going through the evidence that was recorded before the 
committing Magistrate. But as regards the question that the 
charges should be investigated as fully as possible, the evidence 
that was recorded before the committing Magistrate — and as 
far as I know nothing contrary has appeared — will be the 
evidence to show that Mr. Gandhi was responsible for these 
particular artioler, and in the fact of this plea it seems to me 
it would be futile to record any more evidence on that point. 

As regards the question of sentence, the Judge said that 
he would like to bear what Mr. Gandhi wished to say. Ho did 
not think that the mere recording of evidence and proceeding 
with the trial, as asked for, might make any difference one way 
or the other. He therefore proposed to accept the plea of the 
accused. Nothing so far remained but to pass sentence, but, 
before that, he would like to hear what the Advocate-General 
had to say on the question of sentence. 

The Advocate-General pointed out that the articles from 
“Young India” before the committing Magistrate, and which 
formed the subject of the charges, formed merely part of a 
campaign to spread disaffection openly and systematically to 
render the Governrobut impossible and to overthrow it. He 
then read out extracts frum the articles to show that to create 
disaffection towards the Government was the creed of non-co- 
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operators and the Congress and the Khilafat Committees. He 
asserted they were not the writings of an uneducated or 
obscure man. The court should also consider to what the 
campaign had inevitably led. “You have had examples before 
you in the last few months/’ he said. *I refer to the occurren- 
ces in Bombay, Madras and Chauri Cbaura, leading to rioting 
and murder and involving people in misery and distress. It is 
true that in those articles you find that non-violence is insisted 
upon as an item of the campaign and of the creed. But of what 
value is it, Sir, to insist on non-violence if incessantly you 
preach disaffection towards the Government and hold it up as a 
treacherous Government, and if you openly and deliberately 
seek to instigate others to overthrow it? Those are the 
circumstances which 1 would ask you to take into account 
in passing sentence. 

“As regards Mr. Banker, his guilt is only of a lesser 
degree, in that he printed the articles, but 1 would ask the 
court to impose a fine in addition to such term of imprison- 
meut as be deserves.” 

The Mahsdma’s Statement 

Mahatma Gandhi then made an oral statement and follow- 
ed it with a written one, after obtaining the permission of the 
comt to remain seated (the Mahatma has heart-disease and 
always makes speeches while sitting). The Mahatma said : — 

“Before I read this statement I would like to state that 
I entirely endorse the learned Advocate General’s remarks 
in connection with my humble self. I think that he was entire- 
ly fair to me in all the statement that he has made because 
it is very true, and I have no desire whatsoever to conceal 
from this Court the fact that to preach disaffection towards 
the existing system of Government has become almost a 
passion with me. The learned Advocate-General is also 
entirely in the right when he says that my preaching^ of dis- 
afiieetion did not commence with my connection with Young 
India”, but that it commenced much earlier, and in^ the 
statement that I am about to read, it will be my painful 
duty to admit before this Court that it commenced much 
earlier than the period stated by the Advocate-General. It 
is the most painfnl duty with me, but I heye to discharge 
that duty, knowing the responsibility that rests upon rov 
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fiboiilrlers, and I wish to endorse all the blame that the 
learned Advocate-General has thrown on my shoulders in 
connection with the Bombay occurrences, Madras occurrences, 
and the Chauri-Chaura occurrences. Thinking over these 
things deeply and sleeping over them night after night and 
examining my heart, 1 have come to the conclusion that 
it is impossible for me to dissociate myself from the diabolical 
('rimes of Chauri-Chaura or the mad outrages of Bombay, 
He is ipiite right when he says that, as a man of responsibi* 
lity, a man having received a fair share of education, having 
had a fair share of experience of this world, I should know 
the conse(|iionces of every one of my acts. I knew them. I knew 
that I was playing with fire. I ran the risk and, if I was 
set free, I would still do the same. I would bo failing in 
my duty if I do not do so. I have felt this morning that 
1 would have iailcd U4 my duty if I did not say so — what I 
said hero just now — 1 wanted to avoid violence. \ want to 
.avoid violence. Non violence is the first article of my faith. 
It is the articlo of my faith. But I had to make my choice. 

I hivd cither to submit, to a system which I considered has 
(lone an irrep.arablo h.arm to my country, or incur the risk 
of mad fury of my people bursting forth when they under- 
.slood the truth from my lips. I know that my people have 
sometimes gone mad. I am deeply sorry for it and 1 am there- 
fore hero to submit not to a light pc unity but to the highest 
l(onalty. I do not ask for merej'. I do not plead any extenuat- 
ing act.” He then read out the following statement. 

The Written Statement 
From Loyalist to Non-co-opcrator 

I ovvo it pcrlijips to llie Indian public an«l to the public in hnnlan<l, 
fitpl.icalo which this prosecution is mainly taken up, tliat I should 
osplain why fron a staunch loyalist and co-operator 1 have become an 
uncomftroiiiising dmifeolioiiist ami iioiiwco-operator. To the Court, too, 
I should say why I plca'i guilty to the charge of promoting fiisaffoction 
towards the Oovcrnnii'iit rstabUshcil by law in India. 

My public life b-»gaii ill 18021 in South Africa in troubled weather. 
My firit contact with the British authorities in that country was not of 
a happy character. 1 iliscovcretl that, as a man an*! an Indian, I ha<l no 
rights. t)n the emitrary, 1 discovered that 1 had no rights as a man 
liecauHi! I was an Indian. 

Hut I was not b.snb’fl. I thought that this treatment of Indians was 
au cxciLbcciicc ui*ou a syblcm that was intrinsically and mainly gowt. 
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I gave the Government niy voluntary and hearty co-operation criticising 
it fully where I felt it was faulty, but never wishing i^s destruction. 

My Services to Government. 

Consequently, when the existence of the Empire was threatened in 
1890 by the Boer challenge. I offered my services to it, raised a 
Volunteer Ambulance Corps and served at the several actions that took 
place for the relief of Lady-Smith. Similarly, in 1906, at the time of 
tiic Zulu Revolt, I raised a Stretcher Heart r party and served till the 
end of the rebellion. On both these occasions, I received medals and 
was even mentioned in the despatches. As for my work in South Africa, 

1 was given by Lord Hardingc a Eaiser-i-Hind gold medal. When the 
war broke out in 19U between England and Germany, I raised a 
Volunteer Ambulance Corps in London consisting of the then resident 
Indians in London, chiefly students. Its work was acknowledged by the 
authorities to bo valuable. Lastly in India, when a special appeal was made 
at the War Conference in Delhi in 1917 by Lord Chelmsford for recruits, 

1 stiuggli d, at the cost of my health, to raise a corps in India and the 
response was being made when the hostilities ceased and orders were 
received that no more recruits were wanted. 

The Belief Behind it. 

In all these efforts at scivice, 1 was actuated by the belief that it 
was possible by such services to gain a status of full equality in the 
Empire for my countrymen. The first shock came in the shape of 
the Rowlatt Act, a law designed to rob the people of all real freedom. 

1 felt called upon to lead an intensive agitation against it. Then 
followed the Punjab horrors beginning with the massacre of Jallian- 
walla Bag and culminating in crawling orders, public flogging and 
indescribable humiliations. I discovered, too, that the plights d word of 
the Prime Minister to the Mussalmans of India regarding the integrity 
of Turkey and the Holy places of Islams was not likely to be fulfilled. 

But in spite of the forebodings and the grave warnings of friends 
at the Amritsar Congress in 1919, I fought for co-operation and working 
of the Montagu-Chclrasford Reforms, hoping that the Prime Minister would 
redeem his promise to the Indian Mussalmans, that the Punjab wrongs 
would be healed, and that the Reforms, inadequate and unsatisfactory 
though they were, marked a new era of hope in the life of India. 

British Connection had made India Helpless* 

But all that hope was shattered. The Khilafat promise was not to 
be redeemed. The Punjab crime was whitewashed, and most culprits 
went not only unpunished, but remained in service and some continued 
to draw pensions from the Indian revenue and in some cases were 
even rewarded. I saw,, too, that not only did the Reforms not mark a 
change of heart but they were only a methoii of further draining India 
of her wealth and of prolonging servitmle. I came reluctantly to the 
conclusion that the HrRish connection had made India more helpless 
than she evet was before, politically and economically. A disarmed India 
has no power of resistance against any aggressor if she wanted to 
engage in an armed conflict with him. So much is this the case that 
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lomc of our best men consider that India must take generations before 
she can achieve the Dominion Status. She has become so poor that 
she has little power of resistance in famine. Before the British advent 
India spun and wove in her millions of cottages, just the supplement she 
need^ for. adding to her meagre agricnltural resources. This cottage 
industry! so vital for India’s existence, has been mined by incredibly 
heartless and inhuman processes, as described by English witnesses. 
Little do town dwellers know how the semi starved masses of India are 
slowly sinking to lifelessness. Little do they know that their miserable 
comfort represents the brokerage they get for the work they do for the 
foreign exploiter, that the profits and the brokerage arc sucked from 
the masses. Little do they realise that the Government established by law 
in British India is carried on for this exploitation of the masses. No 
sophistry, no jugglery in figures, can explain away the evidence the 
skeletons in many villages present to the wayfarers’ eye. I have no 
doubt whatsoever that both England and the town dwellers of India 
will have to answer, if there is a God above, for this crime against 
humanity which is perhaps unequalled in history. 

Law — Hand-maid of Exploitation 

The law itself in this country has been used to serve the foreign 
cxploittr. Punjab Martial Law cases has led me to believe that at least 
ninety-five per cent of the convictions were wholly bad ; and my experi- 
ence of political cases in India leads me to the conclusion that in nine 
out of every ten the condemned men were totally innocent, their crime 
consisting in the love of their country. In ninety-nine cases out of 
hundred, justice luis been denied to Indians as against Europeans in the 
courts of India. This is not an exaggerated picture. It is the experience 
of almost every Indian who has had anything to do with such cases. In 
my opinion the administration of the law is thus profctitutetl, conscious- 
ly or unconsciously, for the benefit of the exploiter. 

Subtle System of Terrorism 

The greatest misfortune is that Englishmen and their Indian asso- 
ciates in the administration of the country do not know that they arc 
engaged in the crime 1 have attempted to describe. 1 am satisfied that 
many English and Indian officials honestly believe that they are adminis- 
tcring one of the Iwst systems devised in the world, and that India is 
making steady though slow progress. They do not know tliat a subtle but 
effective system of terrorism and an organised display of force on the 
one hand, and the deprivation of all powers of retaliation and of self- 
defence on the other, have emasculated the people and induced i.i them 
the habit of simulation. This awful habit has added to the ignorance 
and the sdf-ileoeption of the administrators. 

Section 124 A, under which I am happily charged, is perhaps the 
prince among the political Sections of the Indian Penal Code, designed 
to suppress the liberty of the oitizeu. Affection cannot be manufactured 
or regulated by law. 11 one has no affection for a person or a thing, 
one should be free to give the fullest expression to his disaffection, so long 
as he does nut contemplate to promote or incite to violence. But the 
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Section nnder which Mr. Banker and 1 are charged is one under which 
mere promotion, of disaffection is a crime. I have studied some of the 
cases tried under it and 1 know that some of the most loved of India’s 
patriots have been convicted nnder it. 1 consider it a privilegei there- 
fore, to be charged under it. 1 have endeavoured to give in their briefest 
outline the reasons for my disaffection. 1 have no personal ill-will 
against any single administrator. Much less can 1 have any disaffec- 
tion towards the King’s person. But 1 ludd it to bo a virtue to be 
disaffected towards a Guvernment which, in its totality, has done more 
barm to India thaniany previous system. 

India is less ^anly under the British rule than she ever was before. 
Holding such a belief, 1 consider it to be a sin to have affection for the 
system, and it has been a precious privilege for me to be able to write 
what 1 have written in the various articles tendered in evidence 
against me. 

Non-co-operation — the remedy 

In fact, 1 believe that 1 have rendered a service to India and England 
by showing, in Non-co-operation, the way out of the unnatural state 
in which both are living. In my humble opinion. Non-co-operation 
with evil is as much a duty as is co-operation with good. But in the 
past: Non-co-operation has been deliberately expressed in violence to 
the evil* doer. 1 am endeavouring to show to my countrymen that violent 
Non-co-operation only multiplies evil and that, as evil can only be 
sustained by violence, the withdrawal of support of evil requires complete 
abstention from violence. Non-violence implies voluntary submission 
to the penalty for Non-co-operation with evil. 

Appeal to the Court 

I am here, therefore, to invite and submit cheerfully to the highest 
penalty that can be inflicted upon me for what in law is a deliberate 
crime and what appears to me to be the highest duty of a citizen. The 
only course open lo yon, the Judge and the Assessors, is either to resign 
your posts and thus dissociate yourselves .from evil, if you feel that the 
law you are called upon to administer is an evil, and that in reality 
1 am innocent, or to inflict on me the severest penalty, if you believe 
that the system and the law you are assisting to administer are good 
for the people of this country and that iny activity is therefore injurious 
to*the public weal. 

The Judgment 

The Judge, addressing Mahatma Gandhi, said : — 

“Mr. -Gandhi, you have made by task in one way easy by plead* 
ing guilty to the charge. Nevertheless what remains, viz, the 
determination ol a just sentence, is perhaps as difficult a pro* 
positioD as a judge can have in this country. The law is no 
respecter of persons. Nevertheless, it will be impossible to ignore 
the fact that you are in a different category from any person I 
have ever tried, or am ever likely to have to try. Also, it 
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would be impossible to ignore the fact that in the eyes of 
millions of your countrymen you are a great leader, or 
that even those who differ from you in politics, look up to 
you as a man 5f high ideals and leading a noble and even a 
saintly life. 1 have to deal with you in one character only. 
It is my duty to judge you as a man subject to the law, who, 
according to his own admission, broke the law and committed 
what to an ordinary man must appear to be a great offence 
against the State. I do not forget that you have consistently 
preached against violence, or that you have on many occasions, 

1 am willing to believe, done much to prevent violence. But 
having regard to the nature of your political teachings and the 
nature of many of those to whom they were addressed, how you 
can have continued to believe that vioienca would not be an 
inevitable consequence, p;i8se8 my capacity to understand. 

“There are probably few people in India who dp not 
sincerely regret that you should have made it impossible for 
any Government to leave you at liberty, but it is so. lam 
trying to balance what is due to you against what appears to 
be necessary in the interests of the public and I propose in 
passing sentence to follow the tf^cedent of a case, in many 
respects similar to this case, that was decided some twelve 
years ago,— 1 mean the case against Mr. Bal Gangadhar Tilak 
under the same section. The sentence that was passed upon 
him, as it finally stood, was a sentence of simple imprisonment 
for six years. You will not consider it unreasonable, 1 think, 
that you should be classed with Mr. Tilak— that is, a sentence 
of two years simple imprisonment on each count of the 
charge, six years in all, which I feel it my duty to pass upon 
you and, 1 should like to say in doing so, that if the course 
of events in India should make it possible to reduce the period 
and release you, no one will be better pleased than 1.” 

Turning to Mr. Banker, the Judge said : You have been 
to a large extent under the influence of your chief. The 
sentence that I propose to pass upon you is simple imprison- 
ment for six months on each of the first two counts, that is, 
simple imprisonment for one year, and a fine of one thousand 
rupees or six months’ simple imprisonment in default. 

Makatnra Gandhi was sentenced to six years* 
&mple Imprisonment 



CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN THE 

Viceroy & the Sec. of State 

The following correspondence between the Viceroy 
and the Secretary of State for India Was published as a 
White Paper : — 

From the Viceroy, home Department, to the Secretary of Stole 
fur India, dated 9th February 1922. 

The following is a general appreciation of the situation 
as regards non-co-operation. In order to explain the situation 
as it exists, it is necessary to trace the origin of the non-co- 
operation movement and its developments. It is impossible to 
give within the scope of a telegram an adequate appreciation 
of the whole situation, and the Government of India would have 
\ referred, had time permitted, to send a considered despatch. 
As, however, the matter is one of great urgency we have done 
onr best to give a connected account in the message that follows. 

The first manifestation of non-co-operation with Gover- 
mciit as a political force took place about the beginning of 
1920. The spirit of nationalism in this country as elsewhere 
had been greatly stimulated and intensihed by the war and the 
pronouncements made as to the principles for which the Allies 
stood. It was intended by the Reforms Act of 1919 to meet 
the legitimate aspirations of the Indian people, and moderate 
and reasonable opinion was to a certain extent satisfied thereby. 
An extreme section of Indian politicians rejected it as inade- 
quate, but opposition to it might not have assumed formidable 
proportions had it not been for the operation of social causes, in 
particular, racial feeling which bad been engendered by the 
Punjab disturbances in 1919, the economic distress which 
resulted from the general rise in prices, the bitter resentment 
on the part of Muhammadans over the delay in announcing 
the terms of peace with Turkey and their apprehensions lest 
these terms should prove unfavourable to Turkey. It was a 
result of these causes that the doctrine of non-co-operation 
which was s revival of Gandhi’s Satyagraba movement of 1919, 
began to make rapid progress in 1920. 

In March 1920 Gandhi establiBhed close relations with 
27 
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Mahomed Ali, Shauhat Ali, and other leaders of the Khilafat 
movement, and he announeed publicly that that movement had 
his sympathy and that he would lead the non-co-operation 
movement, difeoted against the Government, if the terms of 
peace with Turkey did not meet the sentiments of his Moslem 
fellow-subjects. He declared in this manifesto that the only 
remedy left open to him- was non-co-operation based on non- 
violence. There was no very clear announcement at that time 
of the precise form which the movement would take, but 
Gandhi doRned his. programme later in the yemr after the Tur- 
kish peace terms had been published. There was to be a 
beginning of Aoni co-operation by — 

(.1) the resignation of titles and honorary posts ; 

0) the resignation of posts in the Civil Service of Govern- 
ment, the Police being excluded : 

(3) the resignation of service in the Police and the Army ; 

(4> the refusal to pay taxes. 

By resolutions passed at a speeiid meeting of Congress 
hold at Calcutta in September 1920 the following items were 
added to the programme. 

(1) withdrawal of children from educational institutions 
aided and controlled by Government and establishment in 
their places of National Sebods and Colleges : 

(2) boycott by lawyers and litigants of British Courts and 
establishment of private Arbitration Courts ; 

(.3) refusal by military, clerical and labouring classes to 
volunteer for service in Mesopotamia : 

( 4 ) withdrawal of candidates fmr election on new Cooneils 
.and abstention on the part of voters ; 

(5) gradual boycott of foreign goods. 

All the foregoyig steps were to be initiated before resig- 
nation of service iti police and army and refusal to pay 
taxes, both of which were to be started only at tbe final 
stages of the cair.p vign. 

Little enthusiasm was roused at first by tbe movement ; 
all sections of moderate opinion were opposed to it, and even 
by Tilak and bis followers it was regarded with some doobt 
and suspicion, while Hindu opinion naturally was aversei from a 
close i alliance with the more violent and fanatical aspects of 
the Kbjlafat movcmciit. But tbe personality of Hie leader of 
the noTv.co operation movement who was believed to be a wH* 
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lejs aiOBtic, « chvnoter which has a peculiar attraction for 
Indiana, the fraiMiganda which he and his lieutenants assidu* 
cnoly carried «d, the intense irritation which had been caused 
amsog Makaasedans by announcement of the Turkish peace 
terms, and in tparlacalar of the increasing economic pressure on 
iMge section of the population, drew a growing number of 
adherents gradually to the movement. 

2. Certain diequietiiig syn^oms commenced to show 
themselves in the movement towards the end of the year 1920. 
A tendency to imitate military methods was developed in some 
of the Volunteers AsEociations, which had been ttiginally 
started, at any rate nominally, for philahlhropic wd social 
service, and the leaders of the agitation against Government 
were not slow to utilise for {lolitical purposes these organisa- 
tions as a potent instrument of sccial hoycolt. 

This volunteer movement has presented veculiar diihc ul- 
ties, partly owing to the fact that sonte of the assi ciations were, 
in the past founded in good faith, in pur6ui:.ce of some form of 
social service and have, in fact, on occasions rendered valuable 
assistance in assisting strangers and facilitating the maintciianee 
of (»der at great religious fairs ai.d pilgrimages and l aitly 
owing to our disinclination to interfere with Aseociations whose 
activities were ostensibly directed to political objects which did 
not come within the criminal law. Violence is opposed to the 
professed objects for which members are drawn into these 
bodies ; yet gradually the establishment of these Associations 
has put into the bands of the leaders iwwcrfu] urganisatioi.i^, 
which can be, and have been, used for sinister i<urpo.ses. 
Attempts to usurp fCknctions of police, .intimidation .and use of 
violence to enforce hartals and social and commercial boy<'utt. 
or under guise of ‘swadeshi’ or temperance movements in order 
to impair authority of Government and terrorise political 
opponents, have been prominent features of their recent antivi- 
ties. In some places only have military drill aiid ovoln' *onK 
been practised. The avoidance of ’■ ’^nce has thronghou* 
b^on a part of their ostensible creed, and it was a matter of no 
Small difficulty to decide at what point their s-pi * - -on w as 
essential in the interest of law and order, and would not be 
condemned by public opinion as undue interference with f.ce- 
dom of political association. The non-co operation movement 
'^'•ftsented other sinister features in the growinr violence o\ 
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ipaeebea made by tbe pHneipal Kbilafat leadwi, and it endear 
voared to eolist tbe aympatby of atudenti and immature adiool* 
boys while eaoM for anxiety waa given by tbe poaeible effects 
on tbe Indian Army and Police of a campaign of seditiooe propa> 
ganda. As early as April 1920 instmetions were issued by 
Lord Chelmsford ’s Government that there should be prompt 
prosecution of all persona tampering with tbe loyalty of the 
Troops or the Police and a scheme for instituting counter-pro- 
paganda was formulated in July of the same year. In Septem- 
ber instructions were issued to local Governments to take 
action vigorously to prosecute for all incitements to violence 
and their attention was drawn in October to tbe dangerous 
potehtialities which lay in the volunteer movement. Lastly, in 
November 1920 a resolution was passed by Lord Cbelmsfo^’s 
Government defining their general attitude towards the non co- 
operation campaign. It was explained that although tbe entire 
movement waa unconstitutional they had refrained from 
instituting criminal proceedings against such of its promoters 
as bad advocated simultaneously with non-co-operation absten- 
tion from violence, and they bad given instructions to Local 
Governments that action should be taken against those persons 
only who, in order to further the movement, had advanced 
beyond tbe limits which its organizers bad originally set up 
and had openly incited the public to violence by speech or 
writing, or endeavoured to tamper with the loyalty of the Army 
or the Police. Tbe following considerations had influenced 
Gktvernment in adopting this policy : — 

(1) Reluctance to interfere with tbe freedom of the Press 
and liberty of speech at a time when India was on tbe tbresh- 
hold of a great advance towards self-government. 

(2) The knowledge that those against whom prosecution 
might be directed would be likely to find in it tbe opportunity 
of posing as martyrs, and that they might swell tie number of 
adherents to their cause by evoking false sympathy. 

(3) The belief that non-co-operation would be reiected by 
the country as a whole as a visionary and chimerical scheme, 
the result of which could only be widespread disorder, political 
chabs and tbe ruin of all such as possessed a real stake in the 
country 'itself, the appeid being made to the ignorant and preju- 
diced and its creed being devoid of any constructive genius. 

3. At tbe Congress meeting which was held in December 
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1920 St Nsgpar a new atage was reached. Little up to that 
time in the way of solid achievement could he pointed to by the 
leaders of the mofement. Although the movement had undoubt 
edly engendered in certain parts of the country a general spirit 
of disloyalty and lawlessness, little success bad been attained in 
giving effect to the specific items of the non-co-operation 
programme ; there had been very few surrenders of titles, a 
handful only of lawyers had suspendend their practice, and, 
though in the elections to the Reformed Councils the voting 
bad been somewhat interfered with, the constitution of these 
Councils had not been seriously affected by it. Strong opposi- 
tion had been provoked by the attack on educational institutions 
and the attack had no lasting effect. But Gandhi at Nagpur 
was successful in capturing the entire Congress organisation for 
his party. Indication of the growing strength in that body of 
the extremist element was given by the change in the first 
article of the Constitutions of the Congress which was effected 
by an overwhelming majority, the . object of Congress being 
defined now as the attainment of Swaraj by all legitimate and 
peaceful means. There was an omission of the reference to 
British connexion. It became, moreover, clear by this time 
that the intention of the leader of the movement was to spare 
no efforts by which the mere ignorant masses might be permeat- 
ed with their doctrine. An increasing activity with this object 
in view marked the early spring oi 1921. There was great 
astuteness shown in piomotiug labour unrest and exploiting 
economic grievaiises, and promises of the wildest character were 
freely made (as now) to ignorant peasants — for example, rent- 
free lands, cheap clothes, cheap food and free railway passes. 
The first evidence of this policy was the widespread agitation 
among the tenantry of Oudh, from which in January 1921 
serious disturbances resulted, and there was exploitation with 
some success about the same time by the non-co operation 
leaders of the Akali movement among the Sikhs — a movement 
which in its inception seems to have been inspired by a genuine 
desire for religious reform — and success was attained to some 
extent by such leaders in giving to the movement a character 
which was definitely anti-Govemment. At the end of January 
the Local Governments received from Lord Chelmsford’s 
Government fresh instructions in view of these developments. 
That Government, while they adhered to the general policy 
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which had been enunciated in Novetnber 1920, irapreBaed mi 
the Local Gkivernments the necessity ior instituting prosecu- 
tions with greaterS freedom in all eases of incitements to 
violence and endeavours to seduce police or Indian iDops. 
Remedial legislation was urged where redress was demand^ 
by genmne grievances. There were, too, to be steps tahen for 
starting counter propaganda whereby Government's policy 
would be justified, and, in genmal, for enforcing respect for the 
law. Government at the same time took every opportunity 
during the first session of the Reformed I^eisislatare of couviii- 
eing Indian opinion that the Reforms were real and great and 
that they bad conferred on the representatives of the people 
wide powers suid that there was a readiness to inquire into 
the cause of discontent or any specific grievances. It was, 
for example, agreed to refer to nop-ofliciat Committees of the 
Ijegislature certain Acts which conferred extraordinary powers 
on the Executive, as well as the Acts regulating the conduct of 
the Press; the greatest consideration a’as shown in framing 
the Budget to the opinion of- the Legislatuie. 

As the result of the agitation which was carried on by the 
non-co-operation leaders, there took place in the early summer 
of 1920 a stampede from the .Tea Gardens of Assam of coolies 
to the number of many thousands, and there wais simultaneously 
a strike on the Assam-Bengal Railway. Another development 
was a strong campaign against the use of foreign cloth and the 
drink traffic, an operation in which a prominent part was played 
by intimidation. I n spite of numerous prosecutions and 
restrictive orders a general weakening of the respect for law 
and order resulted from all these activities ; frequent out- 
breaks of mob violence followed from this in various parts of 
the country and riicial feeling directed ngainst Europeans 
increased, whether they were engaged in commerce or in the 
service of Government. The leaders of the Kbilafat party 
simultaneously employed language, which steadily increased in 
violence and many sections of the Mahomedan community, 
which had hitherto been nntouchrd by it, were permeated by 
the agitation which aimed at the restoration of the Sultan of 
Turkey to his temporal power and pre-war religious ascendency. 
A series of speeches was made by the Ali brothers in the win- 
ter and the spring at various towns, in thu United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh, ar;d in those speeches Great Britain was 
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opeoly described as the arch-enemy of Islam, and they did all 
in their power to incite against the British the animosity of 
their eo religionists. They declared that a time would arrive, 
and it would bo incumbent on all Mussalmans as a religious 
duty> to draw the sword in defence of their religion ; nor did 
they hesitate to put forward the view that if a Mohammedan 
Power were to invade India with the object of avenging the 
cause of Islam they would support it. While their prosecution 
for these speeches was under consideration, their friends 
induced them to sign a public apology and to undertake that 
in future they would refrain from speeches and writings which 
incited to violence or tended to the creation of an atmosphere 
of preparedness for violence. In a letter addressed in June 
1921 to all Local Governments the situation was reviewed. 
The Government, of India were still convinced, in spite cf 
the disquieting symptoms to which reference has been made 
above, of the soundness of the general policy which had been 
pursued hitherto. They indicated ’ at the same time that the 
attitude of Government should in no way be relaxed towards 
any advocacy of violence, including not only direct incitements 
but speeches calculated to give rise to feelings of disaffection, 
enmity or hatred such as were likely to lead to violence not 
as a remote or ultimate consequence but as a probable result 
in the near future. 

5. A little time after this a more open form was assumed 
by the attempts to create disaffection in the ranks of the 
Police and the Army. There was widely published about 
midsummer on the alleged authority of 501 Ulemas (learned 
men) a Fatwa, that is, religious pronouncement, which pur- 
ported to intororet the precepts of the Koran. All service 
under Government was declared in this to he forbidden by 
the Mussalman religion, and service in the Police and the 
Army was stigmatised as a specially heinous sin. A resolu- 
tion was passed at Karachi in July at the meeting of the 
All India Khilafat Committee, Mohamed Ali presiding, to 
the effect that it was incumbent on all Mahommedans as a 
religious duty not to join the Indian Army or to continue 
to serve in it or to give assistance in recruiting for tho Army, 
and that the duty of all Mahommedans was to bring to the 
notice of the Moslem soldiers this religious injunction. Mo- 
hamed Ali, with Saukat Ali his brother, and 4 other Khilafat 
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leaden, were afterwards prosecuted for this resolution and 
eoDvietedt- the oonrietaon being under the ordinary law. In 
the month of July riots or minor disturhanees took place, 
with serious loss of life in some instances, at the following 
plaices ; — Dharwar, Madras, Aligarh, Calcutta, Chittagong, 
Matiari, Karachi. A fuller acebunt of these events will he 
found in the Repressive I^aws Committee Report of the Indian 
Legislature together with its appendices. In the month of 
August took place the outbreak of the Moplahs. This was 
an organised rebellion of a whole countryside which was popu- 
lated by Moslem tribes of a peculiarly backward and ignorant 
character, whose' fanaticism the Khilafat leaders had by their 
speeches and writings deliberately excited. Without doubt 
a considerable body of Hindu opinion was alienated from the 
Khilafat movement by this rebellion, in which many thousands 
of Hindus were plundered and many hundreds murdered, as it 
has become widely known that many Hindus were forcibly 
converted to Islam and Hindu temples desecrated. Attempts 
have been made to exploit to the discredit of the Government 
the lamentable railway train episode in which Moplah prison- 
ers lost their life, but these have had little effect on Hindu 
opinion. Events in Malabar, however, brought about no 
modification in the attitude of Gandhi. At Delhi on Novem- 
ber 4th every Province was authorised by the Congress 
Committee to start civil disobedience. This authorisation 
stipulated, however, that conditions, such as proficiency in the 
spinning wheel, should be fulfilled, the nature of which was 
so impracticable as to indicate that the immediate inception 
of this policy was not desired by the Congress. On the day 
of the landing in India of the Prince of Wales, viz., 17tb 
November, a general hartal (cessation of business) took 
plaCe in Norhern India in most of the principal 
towns. An enthusiastic welcome was received by the 
Prince in Bombay itself, but an attack by non-co- operators 
on 4>eople returning from His Royal Highness’s arrival deve- 
loped into serious riots which lasted three days ; in these 
ssveral Europeans were murdered, and in all there was a 
casualty I'st of liS killed and approximately 400 wounded. 
Widespread intimidation on the part of the volunteers marked 
the hartal in Calcutta ; on a smaller scale the same thing 
occurred in other lai^e towns. 
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6. A new and dangerous situation confronted Gorern- 
ment after the events of the 1 7th November. An increasing 
disregard for lawful authority and the growth of a dangerous 
spirit of lawlessness had been engendered by the outbreaks of 
the last few months, and it had become evident that a syste- 
matic campaign of violence, intimidation and obstruction bad 
been embarked on by many of the Volunteer Associations, to 
combat which it had proved ineffective to proceed under the 
ordinary criminal law. In many places these associations 
were at first recruited from edncited classes, but as the 
ciunpaigii became more violent they began to draw adherents 
from unemployed labours, mill hands and cily rabble, many of 
whom were paid on their service. Government decided in 
these circumstances that measures of a more comprehensive and 
drastic character should be resorted to, and information was 
sent to the Jjocal’Goi’ernment that sanction could be given to 
the application of the Seditious Meetings Act in any district 
whore it was considered necessary to adopt that course. 
Instructions were also given to them that vigorous use should 
be made of the provisions of the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act Part II., for combating the Volunteer Associations’ ille- 
gal activities, and that troops should be employed more freely, 
both in order to reinforce the police and to hearten and 
encourage all law-abiding citizens, and the measures to be 
taken in the event of civil disobedience being inaugurated 
were laid down. Provincial Governments were assured of 
the full support of the Government of India in checking 
disorder, while the formation of armed police battalions and 
the extensive enrolment of special constables was suggested. 
In particular, they were informed that they should not 
hesitate to prosecute any offenders against the ordinary law, 
however prominent their position, whose arrest and prosecu- 
tion was, in their opinion, required for the maintenance of 
authority. Emphasis was laid on the importance of counteract- 
ing decisively the first active measures taken to give effect 
to civil disobedience. It was made clear that the full strength 
of Government's resources was to be employed, if necessary, for 
this purpose, and that the most prominent participators in the 
movement, not excluding Gandhi, should Iw arrested immedi- 
ately and prosecuted. Action was promptly taken by prac- 
tically all Lmal Governments in Northern India, in accordance 
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with these instractions. The Seditious Meetings Act was 
iotrodueed in most of the seriously affected districts in the 
Puiysb, Bihar, Bengal, Assam and Burma. In some Pro- 
vinces the various Associations had been proclaimed as unlaw- 
ful under the Criminal Law Amendment Act, a few days 
before the receipt of our instructions, and certain other Pro- 
vinces have now issued similar prodamations. A large number 
of persons have also been arrested and convicted under that 
Act and other enactments for preservation of law and 
order. At the same time prosecutions were more freely 
instituted against newspapers, leaders and speakers who had 
incited to violence. Throughout the year proceedings had 
been taken against a number of persons who bad directly or 
indirectly advocated violence. Although serious alarm had 
been caused among a substantial section of Moderate opinion 
by the turn events had taken in the middle of November, and 
it. had demanded that sterner measures should be adopted by 
the Government, a disappointing revulsion of Moderate 
opinion in political and journalistic circles followed on the 
enforcement, of the two Acts to which reference has been 
made above and the prosecution and conviction under them 
of a large number of persons. 

An inclination was shown to represent the new policy as 
an interference with the freedom of association for political 
purposes and with the right of free speech, and there was a 
disposition on this ground to make common cause with the 
Extremists. It was urged by many of the leaders of Moderate 
opinion that a Round Table Conference should be held at 
which Government should be represented and all shades of 
political opinion, in order that some solution might be found of 
the situation through the means of some act of constructive 
statesmanship ; there was advanced however no definite 
constructive suggestion. A deputation to His Excellency the 
Viceroy on the 21st December in Calcutta advanced the de- 
mand for a Conference. The speech of His Excellency explain- 
ed to the deputation fully the reasons by which Government 
were induced to enforce special Acts. It emphasised the 
determination of Gtoverument to protect its law-abiding subjects, 
and a grave warning was in it conveyed as to the effect which 
affronts offered to the Throne were likely to produce on the 
public and on Parliament in the United Kingdom. Insistence 
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W88 also made by Hia Exeeltency on the imperative necessity 
of the diseontiuoanoe of the aolawful activities of the non-co- 
operation party as a fundamental condition which should 
precede the discussion of any qnestiop of a Conference. A 
steadying effect was brought about in Moderate opinion by bis 
speech. During Christmas week the Congress held its annual 
meeting at Ahmedabad. Gandhi had been deeply impressed by 
the rioting at Bombay, as statements made by him at the time 
had indicated, and the rioting bad brought home to him the 
dangers of mass civil disobedience ; and the resolutions of the 
Congress gave evidence of this, since they not only rejected the 
proposals which the extreme wing of the Khilafat party had 
advanced for abandoning the policy of non-violence, but whilst 
organisation of civil disobedience when fulfilment of the Delhi 
conditions had taken place was urged in them, omitted any 
reference to the non-payment of taxes and were worded in 
such a way as to suggest that for the present civil disobedience 
would be restricted to defiance of the Seditious Meetings Act 
and the Criminal Law Amendment Act directed against unlaw- 
ful associations. Gandhi was appointed to be the sole executive 
authority of the Congress Committee. An overwhelming 
majority in the Subjects Committee of the Congress rejected 
the resolution as to a Bound Table Conference, and it was 
made clear by Ghindhi that any such Conference most be a 
Conference which would meet to register bis decrees. In Janu- 
ary there was held at Bombay a Conference of politicit n> 
outside the Congress fold in order to formulate terms upon 
which it would be possible to have a Conference. The resoTu- 
tions which purported to have been passed by this body were 
passed in reality by 20 only out of 200 persons. According to 
our information the attitude of Gandhi, who attended it and 
announced that be reserved the right to continue, during a 
conference, preparations for civil disobedience and the enrol- 
ment of volunteers, in return for the impossible conditions 
which Gk}vemment were asked to accept, had the result that 
Sir Sankaran Nmr, the President, withdrew and that Moderate 
opinion was alienated and disgusted. 

Communication of the resolutions was subsequently made 
to His Enelleney the Viceroy who in reply stated that the 
baric for any profitable discussion as to a Conference was not 
contained in them. The presentation of what was practically 
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an ultimatum to the Viceroy by Mr. Gandhi followed on the 
4th Februaiy. He declared in this document that the non-eo- 
oporation party .had had a campaign of civil disobedienee forced 
upon them, in order that they might secure the elementary 
rights of free speech, free association and free Press, which be 
maintained that Government had sought by its recent measures 
to repress, and he charged the Viceroy with having rejec'ed 
summarily the proposal for a Conference although the terms 
which had been accepted by the Working Committee of Con- 
gress accorded with the requirement of His Excellency ah his 
Calcutta speech had iiidieat d them. An announcement was 
at the same time made by him that if Government agreed to 
release all prisoners convicted and under trial for non-violent 
activities and gave an undertaking absolutely to refrain from 
interfering with all non violent activities on the part of the 
non-co-operation party, he would be prepared to postpone civil 
disobedience of an aggressive character, till the offenders now 
in prison had an opportunity of reviewing the whole situation, 
While continuing the illegal and seditious propaganda of the 
non-co-operation party. It was in reply to this manifesto that 
the Government of India issued the communique already 
published. 

7. The following may be Stid to be the situation at the 
moment : — The lower classes in the towns have been seriously 
affected, although in the various items of its programme which 
have hitherto been attempted it bas failed or secured but a 
partial success ; and although the influence of the movement 
has been much smaller in the rural tracts generally, in certain 
areas the peasantry have been affected particularly in parts of 
the Assam Valley, United Provinces, Bihar and Orissa and 
Bengal. As regards the Punjab, the Akali agitation which the 
Extremists had fostered for their own ends bas penetrated to 
the rural Sikhs. A large population of the Mahommedan 
population throughout the country are embittered and sullen 
as a' result of the Kbilafat agitation, the need for counteracting 
which through a modification of the Sevres Treaty has 
been incessantly and emphatically urged by the Government 
of India. We desire to take this opportunity of reiterating 
our convictions as to the imperative necessity of conciliating 
Mohamedan. opinion by the modifloation of Turkish pe^ 
terms. We believe that in the appeasement of 70 million 
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Mohfttnonodttns of 1 tidi% and consequent relief to a situation 
of real danger, tranquillity of India is of the utmost import- 
ance. Moderate opinion, on the other hand, has been alarmed 

a id alienated by the recent declarations, tha and attitude of 

Gandhi and his failure so far to achieve any definite result 
has compelled him to resort to civil disobedience, which he 
proposes to start in Bardoli Taluka where he has a strong 
local following and to join issue on grounds that will secure 
to the Government the maximum support for the measures 
it will take. While this entails grave possibilities, the 
Governmont of India are satisfied that the Army and the 
great majority of the Police are staunch. There is no dis- 
atfection on the part of the majority of the population, and 
there are now more promising economic conditions with a 
bumper harvest in prospect. Religious and racial feeling 
at the same time is so bitter that the 'Governmeet of India 
arc prepared for disorder of a more formidable nature than 
has in the past occurred, and do not seek to minimise in any 
way the fact that great anxiety is caused by the situation. 

8. The Government of India desire in conclusion to 
make clear the principle which throughout has underlain 
their policy in regard to the non-co operation movement. Of 
the risks inherent in this they have been fully conscious, and 
if the more drastic measures which have been demanded by 
some of their critics have not previously been adopted in 
dealing with it, this has not been owing to any distrust in 
their power to suppress any possible outbreaks nor because 
instructions from higher authority have tied their hands, but 
because their belief is that a statesmanlike policy must have 
in view the ultimate, moro far reaching and more enduring 
consequences of any action taken rather than the immediate 
effects. It is with the co-operation of the people of India 
that British rule in India hitherto has been carried on, and 
it is essential for its continued success that there should be 
such cooperation. It has therefore been regarded by the 
Government of India as of the utmost consequence that they 
should carry with them, so far as practicable in any measure 
that they took against the non-co operation movement, the 
approval and acquiescence of Indian opinion. Evidence is 
given by tbe^ recent debates in the Indian Legislature that 
iu this they have been largely successful. Nevertheless , 
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though tbo impracticable nature of the demands of nbn-co- 
operation is realised by sober and sensible Indians, it has not 
been possible to ignore the fact that the non-co-operation 
movement has to a large extent been engendered and sustained 
by nationalist aspirations, ar.d, so far as Mahommedans are 
concerned, by religions feelings which have a strong appeal 
to those also who have not adopted its programme ; and the 
Government of India have thought, bearing this in mind, that 
the path of wisdom lay in exercising, in regard to men swayed 
by such motives, as much forbearence as in the their judgment 
was consistent with their responsibilities. It is their belief that 
this policy will be justified by its fruits in the long run. 


From Viceroy, Home Department, to Secretary of Slate for 
India, dated 9th February, 1922, 

Following telegrams received from Government of the 
United Provinces ; — 

1. — Following press communique being issued : — 

“Commissioner of Gorkbpur wires as follows regarding 
Chauri Chaura atfair already reported — “Trouble arose as 
follows. On previous Wednesday an attempt to picket 
Muderwa Bazzar, and prevent sales of fish, drugs, and liquor, 
had been frustrated by police ; also an Abir Government 
pensioner, who was a previous convict and bad become a 
volunteer, was called up and threatened with loss of his posi- 
tion. The volunteers determined on Saturday, that is next 
bazaar day, to forcibly picket bazaar and overawe alt opposi- 
tion by numbers. Owner of bazaar is a loyal Zamindar. They 
proceeded to bazaar through police station grounds. They 
attacked police station with kunkar and bricks. Eventually 
police fired in the air. The attack was renewed in greater 
force ; the mob rushed the police and they fled, some into 
fields and some into buildings. A few police must have 
fired on the mob in earnest, but whether it was before the 
rush or not, I c uinot say. The buildings were set on fire, 
and all the force there, except one constable and one ohaiiki- 
dar who escaped, were brutally beaten to death and then 
burnt. Also a little boy servant of the sub- Inspector was 
murdered. Resistance to mob was, I fear, badly organised . 
Then the mob tore up two rails on the line, cut the telegraph 
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wire and scattered. In all 21 police and chaatcidnrs killed 
and two rioters at least The attack was deliberately organised 
by volunteers, but there was a big crowd with them. Num- 
ber of crowd 1,600 to 2,000. I have just returned from 
Chauri Chaura. Impossible to give details at present 
Military have arrived and police force of district has been 
strengthened. There is nervousness in other thanas, and 
requests for reinforcements have been received. No renewal 
of disorder yet. Investigation proceeding.” 

11 — Commissioner’s wire from Bareilly : — “Casualties yes- 
terday’s riots, one man killed on spot ; two since died in 
hospital ; five wounded lidw in hospital, including one woman ; 
possibly five more wounded ; nc^ber difficult to ascertain.” 

We have drawn attentkni of all local Qovernments by 
telegram to standing orders regarding firing in air, and directed 
themlto impress these on district and subordinate officers. 

From Viceroy, Home Department, to the iSecretary of State 
for India, dated J^th Ftbruary 1922. 

Working Committee Congress passed following resolutions 
amongst others at Bardoli on llth and I2th : — 'In \iew of 
fact that jmmineiice of civil disobedience has always resulted 
in violent oml>reak8 of disorder, Working Committee resolves 
that mass ^ivir disobedience, including non payment of taxes 
and rent at Bardoli and elsewhere, be suspended till non- 
repetition of outbreaks is assured by atmosphere of non-vio- 
lence. Working Committee advises cessation of activities 
designed to court arrest, and stoppage of all picketing save 
for /peaceful purposes in connection with liquor shops ; further 
advisds stoppage of all volunteer processions and public meet- 
ings in defiance of law. In view of complaints of laxity of 
selection of members of volunteer corps. Congress organisations 
are warned to revise lists^and remove persons not conforming 
to standards already prescribed. Resolutions to have effect, pend- 
ing meeting All-India Congress Committee. In the meantime 
Working Committee advises enlistment of crore of members of 
Congress to whom creed is to be carefully explained ; efforts to 
be directed to promote use of khadar and spinning wheels ; 
organisation of national schools ; ameli<^tion of depressed 
classes, organisation of temperance campaign and Panohayats* 
Social Service Department to be emphasised ; and o<dlectione to 
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Tilak Swany Fund to be encouraged. Special committee to be 
appointed to find employment for tboee giving op Government 
service. 


From Viceroy, Home Department, to Secretary of State for 
India, dated 28th February 1922. 

In contiuoation of our telegram of dtb February. — Tbe 
massacre on tbe 4th February of 21 police by a mob of volun- 
teers at Chauri Chaura in Gorakhpur, and in a lesser degree 
the serious rioting that took place on the following day at 
llareilly shocked every shade of Moderate opinion throughout 
the country and led to a revulsion of feeling against the leaders 
of the non-co operation movement and tbe movement itself. 
The Working Committee of the Congress mot at Bardoli on the 
1 1th and 12th February, Gandhi presiding, and passed tbe 
resolutions which have alrear.'y been communicated in my tele- 
gram to you of the 14th inst..* As a consequence of this changed 
attitude on tbe part of the leaders, which wo received on tbe 
13th February, incomplete telegraphic information only, wa 
decided that there should be a postponement for a short time 
of the institution of proceedings which bad been proposed by 
the Government of Bombay against them and which had been 
appro\ed by us, in order that we might ascertain whether it 
was really their intention to discontinue all illegal activities and 
whether their action would be jendorsed by tbe Congress 
Committee. We reached this decision without consultation 
with tbe Government of Bombay in view of tbe urgency of the 
case ; that Government wore just about to make the arrest 
with our concurrence, and they bad been urging f^r several 
weeks the prosecution of Gandhi. A public announcement has 
since been made by us in the Assembly that, so long as there 
was a continuance of any illegal activities on the part of the 
leaders, our policy towards the movement as a whole will under- 
go no change. The A 11 -India Congress Committee is at the 
moment sitting at Delhi. The information we have received is 
to tbe ‘effect that while comfirming the resolutions pasMd at 
Bardoli, it has sanctioned individual civil disobedience and the 
picketing of liquor shops and foreign cloth subject to certain 
conditions ; but any abandonment of aggressive measures may 
be opposed by the Khilafat Committee. So far as local develop- 
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menta are concerned the Mohammedan eitisseii popalation is 
quiet for the moment in the United Provinces, but very hostile 
and disc^erly elements are very imperfectly, if at all, control! 
ed by the non-co-operator leaders. In the Punjab the 
strength of the Akali movement is increasing and it is more 
and more tending towards the defiance of the Glovernment. 
There has been a development of the movement on lines of its 
own and independently of the main movement of non-co-opera 
tion. Some anxiety is caused by a fairly general strike of the 
Indian staff of the East Indian Railw.oy, a strike which without 
doubt has been engineered for political purposes, but the latest 
information we have is to the effect that the situation is 
improving, that traffic conditions are becoming easier and that 
men are beginning to return to work. 


From Viceroy, Home Department, to Secretary of State for 
India, dated 1st March 1922. 

‘Received let March 1922.’ 

Following is text of resolutions as finally passed by All- 
India Congress Committee, night of 25th Feb. : — 

“All-India Congress Committee, having carefully consi- 
dered resolution passed by Working Committee at its meeting 
held at Bardoli on 11th and 12tb inst., confirms the said 
resolution with modifications noted therein ; and further 
resolves that individual civil disobedience, whether of defen- 
sive or aggressive character, may be commenced in respect 
of particular places or particular laws at the instance of and 
upon permission being granteit therefor by the respective 
Provincial Committees, provided such civil disobedience shall 
not be permitted unless all the conditions laid down by 
Congress Committee or Working Committee are strictly 
fulfilled. 

“Reports having been received from various quarters that 
picketing regarding foreign cloth is necessary u liquor 
picketing, All- India Congress Committee authorises such 
picketing of a bona-fide character on same terms as liquor 
picketing mentioned in Bardoli resolutions. 

“All-India Congress Committee wishes^ it to be under- 
stood that resolutions of the Working Committee do not mean 
any abandonment of original Congress programme of non-cp- 

m) s 
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operation, or permanent abandonment of mass civil die* 
obedience, but coneidera that an atmosphere of necessary 
mass non-violence can be established by workers concentrathig 
upon imnstractave programme framed by Working Committee 
at Bardoli. 

“All-India Congress Committee holds civil disobedience 
to be right and duty of people to be exercised and performed 
whenever State opposes the declared will of the people. 
Individual civil disobedience is disobedience of order or laws 
by single individual or an ascertained number of group of 
individuals ; therefore a. probibitsd public meeting where 
admission is regulated by tickets, and to which no unauthoris- 
ed admission is allowed, is an instance of individual civil dis- 
obedience ; whereas a prohibited meeting to which general 
public is admitted without any restrictions is an instance of 
mass civil disotedience. Such civil disobedience is defensive 
when prohibited public meeting is held for conducting normal 
activity, although it may result in arrests. It would be aggres- 
sive if it is held not for any normal activity, but merely for 
the purpose of courting arrests and imprisonment.” 


From Viceroy, Home Department, to Secretary of State for 
India, dated 1st March lOfSH. 

In view of the resolutions passed by the All-India Con- 
gress Committee by which it is made clear that no funda- 
mental change is to take place in the policy of the non-co- 
operation party, it has been decided by tis that the Govern- 
ment of Bombay be informed that steps should now proceed 
for the arrest and prosecution of Gandhi, which in view of 
the facts stated in our telegram of the 14th Febtuary were 
postponed by us, and that action should be taken accordingly 
by the Govehiment of Bombay. 


From Viceroy, Home Department, to Secretary of State for 
India, dated 6th March. lOStl. 

(Received 6tb March 1922.) 

Reference is reqnestad to my telegram dated the 1st 
March. The GoviitiimeQt of Bombay have telegraphed a* 
ftdlowa : — 
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“It has been decided unauimonsly by the Governor of 
Bombay in Council that the prosecution of'Oandhi should to 
proceeded with under the Indian Penal Code, Section 124A, 
in respect of four articles published in “Young India" as 
follows : — 

(1) 16th Juno 1921 — “Disaffection — a Virtue.” 

(2) 29th September 1921 — “Tampering with Loyalty.” 

(3) 16th December 1921 — “A Puzzle and its Solution.” 

(4) 23rd February 1922 — “Shaking the Manes.” 

“A decision was also arrived at to proceed at the same 
time on the same charge against S. 6. Banker, the printer of 
“Young India.” 

“Arrests will take place probably on the evening of the 9th 
Thursday, at Bardoli.” 

From Viceroy, Home Departmeiit, to Secretary of State for 
India, dated 11th March 12%%. 

(Received 11th March 1922.) 

Bombay Government intimate that Gandhi was arrested 
evening of 10th. 
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REPORT OF THE 

Indian Press Act Committee 

The following is the report of the Committee appoint- 
ed by the Government of India to Examine the Press and 
Registration of Books Act, 1867, and the Indian Press 
Act, 1910, and the Newspapers (Incitement to offer.ces) 
Art, 1908. 

“These oonriusions ihhv stale, been reaohod after 

d careful survey of I he polit ical situation, an exhausti y 
examination of tho \viines.ses who appeared before ns, and a 
scrutin 5 ’ of voluminous <locnmeiitary evidence, including the 
valuable and w’^eighty opinions of local Goveri ments placed 
at our disposal by tho Government of' India, as well as of the 
memoranda submitted to us by various members of the public. 
Many of rhese memoranda were sent in res ponse to a general 
invitation issued by the Government of India to those inter- 
<\stod in the snbiect under discussion to communicate their 
views to Government for the information of the Committee. 
We have examirmd orally eighteen witnesses all connected 
with the Press and we also invited eight other i)rominent 
journalists to give evidence. To our groat regret they were, 
however, either unable or in some cases unwilling to accept 
our invitation. 

Press Act 

Of the acts referred to us for examination, the Indiau 
Press Act, 1910, is by far the most important and it will 
therefore be convenient if, in the first place, we record our 
eonclusions in respect of that Act. This is the more desirable 
because our recommendations in respect of the other two Acts 
referred to us must be largely dependent on our findings 
regarding this measure. It is unnecessary to discuss in this 
report the reasons which induced the Government of India 
to place the Indian Press Act on the Statute Book. Those 
who are interested in the subject will find tho facts fully 
explained in the reports of the discussions on the Bill in 

28 
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Connoil. It is apparent, bowsTar, tluAtiw main oitgeet of tlM 
Act was to prevent the disseminatHMi of incitements to 
violence and of sedition, altboogh the scope of Section 4 of 
the Act is mnoh wider. Since 1519, howevco; circumstanoea 
have changed very materially and we have to consider tlw 
necessity for the continuance of the law in the light of a 
political situation entirely different from that in which it 
was enacted. 

The chief questions that have to be examined, in our 
opinion, are firstly whether the Act has been effective in 
preventing the evil against which it was directed, secondly 
whether legislation of this character is now necessary for the 
maintenance of law and order, and thirdly whether on a com- 
parison of the advantages . and disadvantages which the 
retention of the Act would involve its continuance is desirable 
in the public interest. We may say at the outset that on a 
careful consideration of these points we are of opinion that 
the Act should he repealed. As to the effectiveness of the 
Act, it is generally admitted that direct incitements to murder 
and violent crime which are specially referred to in Section 
4 (1) (a) of the Act are rarely found in the Press to- day. 
This was not the case in 1910 so far as a certain section of 
the Press vras concerned, and it is the view of at least one 
Local Government that the Press Act has contributed to the 
elimination of such public incitements. We are not, however, 
satisfied that the cessatioii of such incitements is due solely 
or even mainly to the Act or that in present conditions the 
ordinary law is not adequate to deal with such offences. 
Further, it must be admitted that in so far as the law was 
directed to preventing the more insidious dissemination of 
sedition, of general misrepresentations of the action of 
Government, of exaggerations of comparatively minor incidents, 
of institutions ol injustice and of articles intended to exacer- 
bate racial feeling, .the Act has been of little practical value ; 
for, we find that a section of the Press is at present just as 
hostile to Government as ever it was and that it preaches 
doctrines calculated to bring the Government, and also oeca- 
sionally particular classes or sections of the community, into 
hatred and contempt as freely now as before the Act was 
passed. Moreover, we believe that the more direct and 
violent forms of sedition are now dissemin/ited mor® fww 
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tbe platforiD and througb the agency of itinerant propa* 
gandists than by tbe Press and no Press law can be effective 
for the repression of sooh activities. 

Ill our opinion, therefore, it must be admitted that tbe 
Act has not been wholly effective in securing tbe olgect which 
it was enacted to achieve. We observe that one witness 
before us went so far as to say that it bad been both ftitile 
and irritating. 

Turning to tbe question of the necessity for such legis 
lation, we find that it was an emergency measure enacted at 
a time when revolutionary conspiracies, the ol>ject ol which 
was directly promoted by certain organs of the Press, were 
so active as to endanger the administration. Wo believe 
that this revolutionary party is now quiescent, that tbe 
associations supporting it have been bioken up, and that 
many members of the revolutionary party have realised that 
the object which they bad in view can under present condi' 
tions be achieved by constitutional means. Further, the 
political situation has undergone great changes since 1910 
and the necessity for the retention of the Act must be exa- 
mined in the light of the new constitutional jiosition created 
by the inauguration of the Reforms. Many of us feel that 
the retention of this law is, in these circumstances, not 
only unnecessary, but incompatible with tbe increasing 
association of tbe representatives of the people in the 
administration of the country. We believe also that the 
malignant infiuence of seditious organs of the press 
will in future bo, and in fact is already beginning to be, 
counteracted by the growth of distinct parties in politics each 
supported by its own Press supplemented by tbe activities of a 
properly organised Bureau of Information tbe value of which 
was admitted by many witnesses. It is true that the scope of 
the Act is not limited to tbe prevention of sedition, blit it is 
not necessary for us to discuss in detail the subsidiary provi- 
sions included in section 4 of the Act, as we believe that these 
provisions have seldom been used and that the evils against 
which they are directed can be checked by the ordinary law. 
^e think, therefore, that under present conditions the reten- 
tion of the Act foe the purposes for which it was enacted je 
uoneoesaery. 
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Criticisms Examined. 

(Jfi au exafuinatioii of the third aspect of the case, viz., 
the comparative advantages and disadvantages of retaining the 
Act, wo find that while many local Governments advocate its 
retention in the interests of the administration, on the other 
hand, the Act is regarded with bitter hostility by nearly all 
shades of Indian opinion. Most of the witnesses examined 
before us believe it to be indefensible in principle and unjust 
in its application. It has been said that the terms of Section 4 
of the Act are so comprehensive that legitimate criticism of 
Government might well be brought within its scope, that the 
Act is very uncertain in its operation, that it has been applied 
with varying degrees of rigour at different times and by differ- 
ent local Governments and, in particular, that it has not been 
applied with equal severity to Ktiglish-owned and Indian-owned 
papers, A general feeling was also apparent among the wit- 
iiussos that the Act is irritating and humiliating to Indian 
jovtrnalism and that the resentment caused by the measure is 
the more bitter because of the groat services rendered to Govern- 
iiHiii' by the Pross in the war. Many witnesses, indeed, are of 
opinion that the Act is fatal to the growth of a healthy spirit 
o< responsibility in the Press and that it deters parsons of 
ability and independent character from joining the profession 
of jonrnaiism. Finally, it is maintained that the Act prices in 
t he hands of the Executive Government arbitrary pow ers, not 
•nbject to adequate control by any independent tribunal, which 
may be used to suppress legitimate criticism of Government and 
that such a law is entirely inconsistent with the spirit of the 
Reforms Scheme and the gradual evolution of Responsible 
Government. 

There is, in our judgment, great force in many of these 
criticisms. We find, as already noted, that the Act has not 
proved oti'ective in preventing the dissemination of sedition and 
that it is duulitfnl whether it is necessary to retain it for the 
purpose of preventing incitements to murder and similar 
‘ ioleiit crime. Further, in view of the cogent criticisms made 
to the iriiiciples and operation of the Act, we have come tu 
the buneli'sioii that it would be in the interests of the adminis- 
tration that it should be repealed. In making this rocow- 
‘.ueiidation we have not overlooked the opinion expressed by 
• ariou': Governments that Ihe rel-ention of the Act i= 
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desimblc in the interest of law and order. We observe, bow 
ever, that there is a considerable divergence of opinion among 
those Governments on this point, and while we realise that the 
views of those who are opposed to the repeal of th 3 Act are 
entitled to groat weight and, indeed, that these \iews have 
been accepted By the Government of India frequently in times 
past, we are satisfied that there is a genuine popular demand 
for its repeal, and we consider that in the altered circumstances 
created by the Reforms the advantages likely to be secured by 
the repeal of this measure outweigh the benefits which could 
be obtained by its retention on the Statute Book. 

Indian Princes’ Views. 

“In our examination on the question of the reped of the 
Press Act, we also considered the further ([uestion as to which, 
if any, of its, provisions should be retained by incorporation in 
other laws. Various qucstiofis have been placed before us in 
ibis connection, some of greater and some of minor importance. 
Perhaps the most important of these is the question whether 
the disseminating of disatfection against Indian Princes through 
the Press of British India should be penn^’ ;id in any way. We 
have been handicapped in our e xamination of this q/ ' stion by 
the very inadequate ropresentation of the vie s of the Princes, 
many of whom were unwilling to allow iu ir opinions to be 
placed before the Committee. We have, however, had the 
advantage of seeing some minutes submitted by them and of 
examining Sir John Wood, the Secretary of the Political 
Department. It has been arguetl that the Government of 
Indio is under an obligation to protect the Indian Princes from 
such attacks, that the Press Act alone affords them such 
protection and that if it is repealed it is unfair, having regard 
to the constitutional position of the Government of India 
vis-a-vis the Indian States that the Press in British India 
should be allowed to foment disaffection against the ruler of an 
Indian State. On the other hand, various witnesses have 
protested in the strongest terms against any such protection 
being ad. . Jed to the Princes, is alleged that the effect of 
any such provision in the law would be to stifle all legitimate 
criticism and deprive the subiec* of such States of any 
opportunity of ventilating their griev,*ijcee and protesting 
against the administration or oppression. Wo understand 
that before the Press Act became 1 \w, it was not found neoes' 
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•ary to protect the Indian Princes from such attacks, and 
we note that the Act, so far as the evidence before us shows, 
has only been used on three occwions for this purpose. We 
do liot ill the circumstances think that we should 1^ justified 
in reoommeiiditig on general grounds any enactment in the 
Penal Code or elsewhere for the purpose of affording such 
protection in the absence of evidence to prove the practical 
necessity for such provision of the law. Our colleague Mr. 
Asad Ali desires to express ito opinion on this qnestioti. 

Confiscating a Press. 

"We have also considered the question of vesting the 
courts of justice with power to confiscate a Press if the keeper 
is convicted for the second time of disseminating sedition. 
Although Section 517 of the Criminal Procedure Code affords 
some faint authority for the enactment of such a provision 
in the law we feel that it would operate inequitably, particular- 
ly in the case of large and valuable Presses used not only for 
the printing of a particular paper but also for other miscella- 
neous works. In the case of smaller Presses the forfeiting of 
the Press would probably not be an effective remedy, 
and on a careful consideration of the facts we doubt the 
necessity fo" inserting any such provision in the law. 

“There is indeed only one provision of Ibo Act wbii b we 
think should lie retained, namely, lUo power to seize and 
confiscate newspapers, books or other documents which offend 
against the provisions of Section 124 (A) of the Penal Code. 
If this power is retained the ancillary power of preventing the 
importarion into British India or transmission through the 
p.'st of such documents on the lines now provided for in 
:r.^otiou8 13, 14 and 15 of the Indian Press Act is a necessary 
corollary if the law is to be effective. The confiscation of 
openly seditious documents in no way, we believe, constitutes an 
interference with the reasonable liberty of the Press, and the 
openly seditious character of some of the documents which are 
now circulated in India has convinced us of the necessity of 
fi-gaining this power as a regular provision of the substantive 
law. The exact method by which this should be effected iS; 
we think, a matecr ior the expert advisers of the Government 
of India to decide. We would, however, also provide for 
redreiis in cases in which the owner of a Press or auy person 
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iotereited in the production of any such document, or in the 
poseeseion of any particular copy of the document, conaiders 
himself aggrieved by allowing such persona to apply to the 
High Court and challenge the seizure and confiscation of the 
document. We would also provide that when such an applica- 
tion is made the onus of proving the seditious character of the 
document should be on the Government. We think that 
the powers conferred by Sections 13 and 15 of the Press Act 
might be conveniently incorporated in the Sea Customs Act 
and the Post Office Act so that the Customs and Postal 
Officers should be empowered to seize seditious literature 
within the nieaning of Section 134 (A) of the Indian Penal 
Code, subject to review on the part of the Government and 
to challenge by any person interested in the Courts. We 
recommend that in this case and in the case, of seditious leaflets 
seized under the conditions referred to in the earlier portions 
of this paragraph, the orders of the Government should be 
liable to be contested in the High Court. 

“It follows almost of necessity from what we have said 
above that we lecommend the total repeal of the Newspapers 
(Incitement to Offences) Act, 1908. We may observe that 
this Act has not been used for the last ten years. 

“As to the Press and Registration of Books Act, wo 
recommend that this Act should he retained with the follow- 
ing modifications : — 

(1) That no person should be registered asw publisher 
or printer unless he is a major as defined by the Indian 
Majority Act. 

(2) That, in the case of all newspapers, the name of the 
responsible editor should be clearly printed on the front sheet 
of the paper and that an editor should bo subject to the same 
criminal and civil liability in respect of anything contained 
in the paper as the publisher and printer. 

(3) That the term of imprisonment prescribed in Sec- 
tions 12, IS, 14 and 15 should be reduced to six months. 

(4) That the provisions of Section 16 of the Press Act 
should be reproduced in this Act. 

We have also considered certain other matters of detail 
which are of a teehnical nature. We think they should be 
left to the expert department to deel with, 
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Summarj’ of Conclusion 

We append a summary of our conclusions ; — 

(1) The Press Act should be repealed. 

(2) The Newspapers (Ircitimeril: to Offences) Act should 
be roiicaled. 

(3) The Press and RegisI ration Books Act, the Sea 
Customs aiid the Post Office Act should be amended where 
necessary to meet the comlusioiss notcfl below. 

(A) The name of the editor should bo insciilicd on every 
issue of a newspaper and the editor should be s\d>.ieet to the 
same liabilities as the printer and the pi.l>lishcr as regards 
•■rirninal aiid civil re,«poiiFibilit y. 

(B) Any person rfgist.ring uiub r the Press and Rcgi.‘ 
rration or Hooks Act should hr- a inaioi .as ib'fincd liv ihc 
Indian M.n.ioiity Act. 

(C) Loc.al Govirnment.-^ -honk! i\taiii tin- powi-r of 
confi.-caling openly seditious leaflet.- .'^ubjet t to the owi.ei of 
the Press or any other person aggrieved l>eing able to protest 
before a Court and challenge the sci/nre of such document, 
in which case the Local Gov-, rs ment ordering confiscation 
should be called upon to prove the se<1itious ebavacter of the 
document. 

(D) The powers conferred In Section.s to 15 of the 
Press Act should be retained, cinslom- and po«t.d officers 
being empowered to seize seditious literature within the 
meaning of Section 124 (A) Indian Penal Code subject to 
review on the part of the Local Goveriuucnl and rhallengo by 
any persons interested in the proper courts. 

(E) Any pciwii challenging the orders of the Govern- 
ment should do so ill the loe.al High Court. 

(F) The term of imprisonment prescribed in Sectioii.s 12 
13, -H and 15 of the Pre.ss and Registration of Books Ai t 
should be reduced to six months. 

(G) The provisions of Soefion 1(> of the Press Aim 
should be reproduced in the Pres.s aiid Registration of 
Books Act. 



REPORT OF THE 

Repressive Laws Committee 

The Repressive Laws Committee was appointed in puisuance 
of Mr. Sastri’s motion in the Council of State on 14th Feb. 1921 
*Uo examine the repressive laws now on the statute book and re- 
port whether all or any of them should be repealed”. The terms 
of reference included the examination of Regulations 111 of 1818) 
XI of 1857, & Acts XIV of 19C8, X of 1911, IV of 1915 and the 
Rowlatt Act. The unanimous report of the Committee was issued 
on September 20th. 1921. 

Summary of Recommendations 

The Committee observes that their recommendation fol- 
lows that made by the Government of Bihar and Orissa in 
the following terms — “Subject however to reservation tem- 
porarily made in favour of the Seditious Meetings Act and 
Part II of the Criminal Law Amendment Act which can 
not bo abandoned until the present tension created by the 
Non-co-operation movement has been relieved by the action 
of its loading promoters, His Excellency in Council desired 
again to emphasise the importance of removing from the 
Statute Book as far as possible all special laws of this charac- 
ter so that the Government of India under the Reformed 
Constitution may proceed with a clean slate. At the same 
time, however, His Excellency in Council is conscious that 
in the future the need for special powers may again arise.'* 

Thus the Committee has recommended the repeal of all 
the Statutes included in the terms of reference with a re- 
servation that the Bengal Regulation of 1818 and corres- 
ponding regulations of the Madras and Bombay presidencies 
bo so amended as to retain power over the movements of certain 
persons in order to protect the inflammable frontiers of 
India from internal commotion and for the due maintenance 
of alliances formed by the British Government with foreign 
powers, the preservation of tranquility in the territories of 
the Native Princes entitled to protection, and for the security 
of British Dominions from foreign hostility. But the Com- 
mittee advises that the repeal of the prevention of Seditious 
Meetings Act and Part 11 of the Indian Criminal Iiaw 

28 (a) 
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Amendment Act of 1908 bo deferred for the present ; their 
retention being neoesMry in view of recent occurrences and 
possible developments which cannot but be regarded with 
the gravest apprehension. 

The Conimittee in its preliminary report remarks at 
length on the dangerous activities of the Khilafat and Non* 
co operation workers who, while they failed to appeal to 
more thoughtful persons, bad succeeded in arousing a deep 
and widespread feeling of hostility towards the Govern- 
ment, and were the greatest obstacle to the successful deve- 
lopment of the Reforms recently introduced, and to all poli- 
tical and iiidudtcial progress. While, therefore, it was im- 
possible to describe the state as normal, the Committee urged the 
immediate repeal of all the old acts as having been designed 
to meet the state of affairs which now no longer existed. 

Defence of India and Rowlatt Acts 

Turning to. the more modern Acts, the Committee re- 
commends the repeal of the Defence of India Act as it was 
only intended to cope with difficulties arising from the war, 
and also the repeal of the Rowlatt Act, whose retention was 
both unnecessary and inadvisable. While strong measures 
iu future might be needed for the suppression of any organised 
attempt at widespread disorder, they preferred to leave this 
contingency to be dealt with when it arose, rather than 
retain a statute which is regarded as a stigma on the good 
name of India. 

In the case of the Seditious Meetings Act and Samiti 
Act, while agreeing with sertain objections to the retention 
of these two measures, the Committee recommends that they 
cannot urge their immediate repeal, as there are several indi- 
cations to show that their application would stilt be necessary 
to prevent certain forms of seditious activities. The Com- 
mittee recommends the introduction of a Bill on the lines 
of the English Disorderly Public Meeetings Act of 1906, 
which makes a disturbance at a public meeting an offence, 
and provides a heavier penalty when this offence is committed 
during a Parliamentary election. Such a Bill should also in- 
clude a provision making it incumbent on the promoters 
of any meeting .to provide adequate facilities and security 
for Government reporters, 
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The Committee also urges that when the Seditfoos 
Meetings Act is repealed, the Kstrict Magistrate should he 
empowered by law with the consent of the Local Government 
to demand in any area of his district notified in this behalf, 
that notice bo given to him of the intention tc hold a public 
meeting to enable him to make proper arrangements for ob- 
taining a report of the proceedings. The Committee draws 
attention to the fact that there is no legislation in India 
for the prohibition of drilling and military training without 
lawful authority on the lines of the English Statute. 

The Committee in its recommendsfions accepts the 
principle : “Trust your Legislature. Confidence will beget 
confidence. If you need exceptional powers, prove your neces- 
sity, and the Legislature will grant them.” 

The Report 

Thei following is the suhatantial portion of the 
Report : — 

We may now, in the light of this appreciation oi the 
present political position, examine the question of repealing 
or retaining the various Acts under consideration. 

Dealing with the older Acts first, we notice that they 
relate generally to a state of affairs which no longer exists. 
We regard it as undesirable that they should be used for 
any purpose not contemplated by their authors. Tho 
objections to them are obvious. Some, as for example, Bengal 
llcgulatioii 10 of 1804, or the Forfeiture Act of 1857, uio 
inconsistent with modern ideas. Others are clothed in 
somewhat archaic language, and are applicable only to cir- 
cumstances which are unlikely to recur. Many arm the Exe- 
cutive with special powers which are not subject to revision 
by any judicial tribunal, and their presence on the Statute Book 
is regarded as an offence by enlightened public opinion. 

The ai'gumonts for their retention are as follows The 
use of the Bengal State Prisoners Regulation, 1818 (Regula- 
tions of 1818) in Bengal was ncce.'sitated by the revolu- 
tionary movement, which the ordinary law failed to chock ; 
the wholesale intimidation of witnesses rendered recourse to 
the ordinary courts ineffective. Though we have evidence 
of a change in the altitude of individual leaders of the 
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anarchical movement in Bengal, we arc warned that similar 
symptoms of intimidation have been noticed and that, should 
there be a recrudescence of any revolutionary movement, it 
would in the absence of these old preventive regulations be 
impossible to cope with the situation and fresh emergency 
legislation would be necessary. Lastly, the plea is advanced 
that those old Acts may be regarded as measures inter- 
raediato between the ordinary law of the land and Martial 
Law. The ultimate result, in case of extreme disorder, of the 
abolition of these special laws, it is suggested, may mean 
earlier recourse to Martial Law than might otherwise be 
the case. 

We recognise the force of these arguments, in particular, 
the difficulty of securing evidence or of preventing the inti- 
midation of witnesses. We also appreciate the fact that 
the use of the ordinary law may in some cases advertise the 
very evil which the trial .is designed to punish. But we 
consider that in the modern conditions of India that risk 
must be run. It is undesirable that any statutes should 
remain in force which are regarded with deep and genuine 
disai>i)roval by a majority of the members of the Legislatures. 
The harm created by the retention of arbitrary powers of 
imprisonment by the Executive may, as history has shown, 
1)0 greater oven than the evil such powers are directed to 
remedy. The retention of those Acts could in any case only 
be defended if it was proved that they were in present cir- 
cumstances essentia! to the maintenance of law and order. 
As it has not been found necessary to resort in the past to 
those measures, save in cases of grave emergency, wo advocate 
their immediate repeal. In the event of a recurrence of any 
such emergency we think that the Government must rely on 
the liOgislature to arm them with the weapons necessary to 
coi>o with the situation. 

Our rocommendation in regard to regulation 3 of 1818, 
and the analogous regulations in the Bombay and Madras 
presidencies is subject, l^owovcr, to the following reserva- 
tions ; — It has boon pointed out to us that for the protection 
of the frontiers of India and the fulfilment of the responsibili- 
ties of the Government of India in relation to Indian States, 
there must be some enactment to arm the Executive with 
powers to restrict the mo"cmonts and activities of certain 
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perBOiis who, though not coming within the scope of any 
criminal law, have to be put under some measure of restraint. 
Cases in point are : — exiles from foreign protected States who 
are liable to become the instigators or focus of intrigues 
against such States ; persons disturbing the tranquility of 
such States who cannot suitably be tried in the courts of the 
States concerned, and may not be amenable to the juris- 
diction of British courts ; auid persons tampering with the 
inflammable material on our frontiers. We arc in fact satis- 
fied of the continued necessity for providing for the original 
object of this regulation in so far as it was expressly declared 
to be the due maintenance of the alliances formed by the 
British Government with foreign Powers, the preservation 
of tranquility in the territories of Native Princes entitled 
to Its protection, and the security of the British Dominions 
from foreign hostility and, only in so far as the inflammable 
frontier is concerned, from internal commotion. 

We desire to make it clear that the restrictions which 
wo contemplate in this connection are not of a penal or even 
irksome character. We are satisfied that they have not 
been so in cases of the kind referred to above in the past. 
Indeed in several instances they have been imposed as much 
in the interests of the i)ersoi>s concerned as in the interests 
of the State, The only desideratum is to remove such persons 
from places whore they are potential sources of trouble. 
Within such limits as may bo necessary to achieve this object 
they would ordinarily enjoy full personal liberty and a free- 
dom from any kind of stigma such as would be associated 
with restrictions imposed by the criminal law. We, therefore, 
recommend the amendment of Kcgulation 3 of 1818 limiting 
its application to the objects outlined above. This resolution 
may also involve the retention in a modified form of the 
State Prisoners Acts of 1850 and 1858, but this is a matter 
for legal experts. 

Wj have carefully considered the cases in which the 
Madras State Prisoners Regulation of 1819 has been used. 
The procedure adopted was certainly simpler and more effec- 
tive but if the ordinary law is iin'utliciont we think it is for 
the local Govornmont to consider whether any amendment 
of the Moplah Outrages Act XX of 18*59 is needed. 
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Defence of India Act 

Turning now to the more modern Act we notice that the 
Defence of India" (Criminal Law Amendment) Act 1915, 
will in the ordinary course of events shortly expire. It is, we 
understand, at present otdy used in order to give elTect to the 
Goverement of India’s policy in the matter of Colonial Kmigra- 
tion. Section 16t(B) of the Defence of India Consolidated Rules 
1015 is at present employe<l f6 prevent the departure from India 
of unskilled labour which does not come within the dehnition 
of Emigration given in Act XVII of 1908. We understand that 
a Bill to meat the case of Indian emigrants has already been 
introduced. A special regulation may, we think, also be needed 
for the exclusion of persons whose presence may endanger the 
peace and safety of the North-West Frontier province. We 
recommend that the Defence of India Act Ite repealed at 
once as it was only intended to cope with difficulties arising 
«iT!om the war. 

The Anarchical and Revolutionary Crimes Act 191!) 
(popularly known as the Rowlatt Act) has never been used. 
Itsonacttaent was extremely unpopular and it was to continue 
in force only for three years from the termination of the war. 
We consider that the retention of this Act is not necessary or 
a;dvisaMe. The power to restrain personal liberty without 
trial conferred by this Act is not consistent with the policy 
inaugurated with the recent constitutional changes and wo 
therefore recommend its immediate repeal. 

It is however neccssarf to strike a note of warning. While 
wo think that there has since 1918 been some improvement in 
the situation so far as the anarchical movement is concerned, 
we realise that strong measures may be needed for the 
suppression of any organised attempt at widespread disorder. 
We prefer, howevw, to leave this contingency^ to bo dealt 
with when, and if. It arises rather than retain a statute which 
is regarded as a stigma on the good iiiime of India. 

Seditious Meetings. 

There remain, then, two Acts — the Indian Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, 1908, and' the Prevention of Seditious 
Meetings Act, 1911.- It is around those two Acts that 
controversy has centred and regarding which wo have been 
careful to obtain a full expression of opinion. These Acts 
also disFor from those to which we have already referred in 
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lliat while the Committee was sitting they were actually being 
used in the Puiyab, Delhi, and the United Provinces. 

The evidence of some of the witnesses goes to show that 
their effect was beueficial and that their application was 
necessary to maintain public tranquility. It is affirmed that 
local officers responsible for the maintenance of peace and 
order would, under existing conditions, if these Acts were 
repealed, find themselves in an impossible situation, faced, it 
might be, with disorder on a large scale which they could not 
prevent. Tiie application of these Acts, moreover, is subject 
to safeguards which ensure that sanction to their introduction 
is only granted after careful scrutiny of the necessity for 
such action. The local Governments are unanimous in asking 
for the Seditious Meeting Act, and most of the local Govern- 
ments similarly affirm the need for retaining Part 2 of l^e 
Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1904. It is desiralde, tlterB- 
fore, to examine most carefully the reasons for and j^unst 
their repeal. 

These Acta are first attacked as being unconstitutiimal, 
and, like the Act of 1919, inconsistent with the present 
policy of the Government. In support of this view our atten- 
tion has been directed to the law that obtains in England 
with regard to public meetings. The following dictum of 
Professor Dicey is quoted : — “The Government has little or 
no power of preventing meetings which at all appearance are 
lawful, even though they may in fact turn out when actually 
convened to be unlawful because of the mode in which they 
are conducted.” We would point out that the learned pro- 
fessor is merely stating what are actually the principles 
underlying the law in England. He does not attempt to 
discuss their propriety, nor, we may add, their applicability 
to other countries. He does, however, allude to the policy 
or the impolicy of denying to the highest authority in the 
State the very widest power to take in their discretion pre- 
cautionary measures against evils which may flow from the ipjn* 
dicious exercise of. a legal right. The learned aitthor also^ points 
out that the right of public meeting is certainly a singular 
instance of the way in which adherence to the principle that the 
proper function of the State is the punishment, not the pre- 
vention of crimes, deprives the Executive^ of discre- 
tionary authority apart from the great difference in 
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the class of nndicnco which may be addressed. We recog- 
nise that while democracy and uli the rights that it entails 
have been the result of gradual growth through the course of 
centuries in Groat Britain, they are recent introduction into 
India. 

Public Sentiment, 

The next argument advanced for the repeal of these 
Acts is that they otFcnd public sentiment and that their 
retention would be a direct incitement to fuither agitation. 
This argument is one to which wo attach great weight even 
though we recognise that the repeal of these Acts would only 
appeal to a few. Wo realise that the wholesale repeal of 
these Acts would do much to strengthen those who are anxi- 
ous to assist the Government, and would be useful for the 
purpose of counter-propaganda. We realise, also, that subs- 
tantial support i:'. necessary for the Government to meet the 
non-co operation movement, which is the greatest obstacle to 
the successful development of the Reforms recently introduc- 
ed and to all political and industrial progress. 

ITio real point, however, at issue is whether the ordinary 
law that would remain would provide sufficient means for 
coping with any existing or reasonably apprehended disor- 
der. Evidence has been adduced to show that in certain 
places the ordinary law is inadequate, and this evidence we 
are not prepared to reject. This brings us to the third 
objection that the ordinary law alone should be applied to 
prevent the evil with which those two Acts are designed 
to cope. 

Sec 144 of the Cr. Pr. Code 

We have had long discussions as to the manner in which 
Section 144 of the Criminal Procedure Code has been 
recently applied. It is no part of our duty to express an 
opinion oil any individual case in which this section has been 
used, or to enter into any legal argument. In the opinion 
of those best qualified to judge this section cannot be used 
effectively when there is-danger of widespread disorder. We 
also note the argumout that Section 144 of the Criminal 
Procedure Code was not designed to prevent meetings over 
a large area, and that its use for such a purpose arouses pro- 
bably as much resentment as the application of the Seditious 
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Meetings Act. It is the only iireventive section in the 
ordinary law. Section 108 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code is only partially preventivo ; Section 120 (a) and (b), 
124 (a) and 153 (a) of the Indian Penal Code are punitive. 
Further, even if satisfactory evidence is available these sec- 
tions can be used only against individuals and not to prevent 
seditious meetings or speeches. We consider it prob.able that 
if in those areas to which the Seditious Meetings Act has 
recently been applied, no preventive action other than that 
l>ossible under Section 144 of the Criminal Procedure Code 
had been taken, the dangers of disorder would have been 
appreciably increased and the number of prosecutions under 
these punitive sections would have been larger which might 
have had the elTect of exasperating public opinion. \Ve 
would point out that in some cases referred to (in an 
Appendix) the riot was directly eonnccted with such a 
prosecution. 

A fourth argument is based on the recent findings of 
the Committee appointe<l to examine the Press Act. It is 
unnecessary for our purpose to discuss whether the written 
or the spoken word commands the greater circulation. We 
agree with that Committee that the more direct and violent 
forms of sedition are disseminated more from the )>latform and 
through the agency of itinerary propagandists than by the 
Press. The prosecution of a i)apor is moreover much simpler 
than the prosecution of a speaker, attended as the latter is by 
the difficulties of obtaining an accurate report of the speech 
delivered. We think that the instances wo have given 
above are sufficient illustration of the danger of allowing 
violent and inflammable speeches. Though the speaker can lie 
prosecuted the mischief may have been done. Of this 
there have been lamentable illustrations. 

Fifthly, it is argued that the Seditious Meetings Act of 1 91 1 
not only stifles noxious speeches at public meetings but also 
deters people who might assist in counter-propaganda. 
Cases have been quoted of persons otherwise well-disposed to 
the Government who declined to ask for leave to hold a meet- 
ing or make a speech. We recognise that this is a necessary and 
undesirable result of the application of the Seditious Meetings 
'^ct. It is, however, a lesser evil than allowing speeches to be 
made which result in such disorder as would equally prevent 

29 
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auy exponent of opposite view from o1>tainii.g n hcerii'g. Snch 
intimidation is we learn by no means uncommon. 

Disorderly Meetings. 

In this connection, since we regard it as important that 
every opportunity should bo given to the electorate of bearing 
1>oth sides of a question, wo recommend before the next general 
election the introduction of a Bill on the lines of the Disorderly 
Public Meetings Act of 1906 (8 Edward Vll) which makes a 
disturbance at a public meeting an offence and provides a 
heavier penalty when this offence is committed during a 
Parliamentary election. We should also suggest that should 
such a Bill be presented it should include a clause making it 
incumbent on the promoters of any meeting to provide 
adequate facilities and security for such reporters as the Dis- 
trict Magistrate may wish to depute. Wo recommend that 
when the Seditious Meetings Act is repealed the District 
Magistrate should bo empowered by law, with the consent of 
the local Government, to demand in any area of his district 
notified in this behalf that notice be given to him of the 
intention to hold a public meeting so that be may be able to 
make proper arrangements ior obtaining a report of the procee- 
dings. This, we may observe, is entirely different from 
demanding that a person should obtain leave to hold a meeting. 

Legislation by Ordinance. 

Finally, it is pointed out that in the last resort should 
the ordinary prove insufficient, recourse can be bad to legisla- 
tion by Ordinance. We should deprecate any suggestion that 
the exercise of the extraordinary powers of the Governor- 
General should be regarded as an appropriate method of 
legislation save in abnormal circumstances. These powers 
should, we think, be reserved for exceptional or sudden 
emergencies. To regard them as in any way the normal 
method of legislation implies a distrust of the Legislative 
Assembly and Council of State to which we would be sorry fe 
subscribe. In fact the most potent argument advanced in 
favour of the repeal of these two Acts is that such repeal would 
be an illuminating object lesson in the value of constitutional 
reforms. “Trust your Ijegislatures,” we are told. “Coiifidence 
will beget confidence. If you need exceptional powers prove 
your necessity and the Legislatures will grant them,” 
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accept this principio. We have adopted it to the utiuost Iiinit 
consistent with safety in advising the repeal of the enactments 
to which reference has been made, but we feel that we should 
not under present conditions be justified in advising the 
immediate repeal of these two Acts. 

We may also point out that their provisions are not of a 
drastic character. In this connection, we may quote from the 
speech of the late Hon. Mr. Gokhale on the Seditious Meet- 
ings Bill ; — “I will freely admit that from the standpoint of 
the Government it could not have introduced a milder measure 
than this. The more objectionable features of the Act of 1907 
have been removed, and if when the need arises the law is 
applied with reasonable care and caution it is not likely to 
produce any serious hardship. If the need of the Government 
is urgent and immediate, then, of course, all ordinary considera- 
tions must be put aside and every loyal citizen must range 
himself on the side of the Government in sanctioning and 
enforcing the measures that are thought to be indispensable. 
In a state of actual disturbance, in a state of dangerous 
activity on the part of elements hostile to the very existence 
of the Government, I can understand the Government calling 
on all loyal citizens to tally round it in this manner.” 

Though seldom applied, these two enactments have 
recently, in the present situation, been found necessary for the 
preservation of law and order. Further, an obvious objection 
to a more complete acceptance of this principle is that in allow- 
ing proof of the necessity for legislation to accumulate even 
stronger measures than those now under consideration might 
eventually be required for the suppression of disorder. By 
the time public opinion bad become sufiiciently alarmed to 
demand or approve legislative action the damage might he 
irretrievabl). 

Criminal Law Amendment Act. 

As regards the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act, 
1908 it has been suggested that sections of the Indian Penal 
Code are sufiScient to cope with any situation that is now 
likely to arise. It is generally accepted that Part 1 of this 
Act has failed to achieve in Bengal the purpose for which it 
was designed. As regards Part 2 the conspiracy sections of 
the Indian Penal Code might meet the case if, but only if, 
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evidence were forthcoming. It was in l o sniiiil ixtrai>uro the 
impossibility of obtaining evidence o^ving to thu intimidation of 
witnesses that Jed to this enactment. As we have already seen 
there is definite evidence of cTtain organisations enoouraglng 
acts of violence or resorting to intimidation, lleceutly in 
Delhi it has been necessary to declare certain associations of 
volunteers unlawful under section Ifi of this Act. Wc have 
carefully examined the circumstances which led to this action. 
The volunteer movement began with social service, but the 
adherents soon developed a definite tendency to interfere with 
the duties of the police and the liberty of the public. They 
then began to intimidate and terrorise the general body of the 
population and there was a tendency towards hooliganism. It 
has been proved that some of those associations resorted to 
violence, that their behaviour at railway stations and public 
meetings was objectionable and rowdy, that they ob&tructe<I 
the funeral of an honoured citizen and held a most undesirable 
demonstration at the house of another. They actively interrered 
with the elections by threats and picketting, and there was 
every reason to believe that their activities if left unchecked 
would lead to serious disorder. The conclusion wo have arri- 
ved at fs that some of these volunteer associations in Delhi 
were seditious organisations, formed for the purpose of intimi- 
dating loyal citizens and interfering illegally with the adminis- 
tration of the province. The result of the action taken by tlio 
Government has been, we were told, to destroy the worst 
features of volunteer activity in so far as it was synonymous 
with rowdyism in the city of Delhi. Wo have received infor- 
mation of a possible recrudescence of secret associations in 
another part of India. It has also been stated in evidence 
that Bolshevik emissaries have entered India and wc cannot 
overlook the possibility of illegal associations promoted by 
them terrorising the population and engaging in a campaign 
of terrorism. Actually Part 1 of this act has been sparingly 
used. Its object is not only to break down existing 
unlawful associations but to deter young and comparatively 
guiltless persons from joining these bodies and to discourage 
the supply of pecuniary distance. We regret that w'e cannot 
at this juncture recomiitend the immediate repeal of Part 2 
of this Act. There are too evident indications that its 
application might be necessary to prevent the formation of 
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secret societies. It must be remembered that there is no 
legislation in India for the prohibition of drilling and military 
training without lawful authority on the lines of the English 
Statute (60 Geo.) Nor can we for the reasons already given 
advise the immediate repeal of the Seditious Meetings Act 
of 1911. Wo wore informed that the result of the application 
of the Act ill each case has been that sober-minded people ap- 
proved the action taken by the Government and that the 
application of the Act was of the greatest value in preserving 
public tranquility. 

Our recommendation following that made by the Bihar 
and Orissa Government, subject however to the reservations 
temporarily made in favour of the Seditious Meetings Act 
and Part - of the Criminal Law Amendment Act which can- 
not be abandoned until the present tension created by the 
non CO operation movement has been relieved by the action 
of its leading promoters : “His Excellency in Council desires 
again to emphasise the importance of removing from the 
Statute Book as far as possible all special laws of this charac- 
ter so that Government of India under the Beform constitution 
may proceed with a clean slate. At the same time, however. 
His. Excellency in Council is conscious that in the future the 
need for . special powers may again arise in view of the grave 
situation which exists and which may become more serious.” 

Wc also think that it would be prudent to defer actual 
repeal of these Acts until such time as the situation improves. 
Many of us hope that it may he possible for the Government 
to undertake the necessary legislation during the Delhi 
session. We can make no definite recommendation on this 
point at present. We trust that the repeal of these Acts 
may be expedited by a healthy change in the political situa- 
tion. The duration of the retention rests in other hands 
than ours. 


A Test Case. 

^ To this endeavour to adjust the conflicting claims of 
political considerations and administrative necessity we have 
applied the principles on which the constitutional reforms are 
based. The problem before us is we consider a test esse o- 
the ^-operation received from those upon whoni new.opporf 
tunities of service will thus he conferred and the extent to 
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which it is found that ooufidenoe can be re, osed in their 
sense of respojnsibility. We recognise our responsibility in 
the mainteDance of peace and order. We are prepared to 
trust both the Provincial Councils and the Imperial Legis- 
latures for such support as may be necessary. We believe 
that the executive will use any exceptional powers with the 
utmost caution and restraint. Their action may always be 
challenged in the local Legislatures. 

Lastly, we desire also to take into account the difficulties 
which at the present time confront local officers. Evidence 
before os shows that the magistrates and the police have on 
many occasions been sorely tried and we wish to record our 
appreciation of their loyalty in very difficult positions. 

Animated by these ideas we, therefore, recommend the 
repeal of all the Statutes included in the terms of reference 
to this Committee with a reservation as to Rengal Regulation 
3 of 1818 and the corresponding regulations of the Madras 
and Bombay presidencies ; but we advise that the repeal of 
the prevention of Seditious Meetings Act 1919 and Part 2 
of the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act 1908, should 
be deferred for the present. Their retention is necessary in 
view of recent occurrences and possible developments which 
we cannot but regard with the gravest apprehension. 



SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS OF 

The Indian Railway Committee 

A. — Unanimous Recommendations 

The Railway Committee 1920-21 appointed by the Secretary of 
State for India issued a bulky report early in October 1921. On the 
main (lucstion of Company Visusus State management of Railways there 
was a strong divergence of opinion. The Chairman along with the non- 
railway men members were for State* management, thus upholding 
Indian Public opinion demanding the nationalisation of Railways. The 
other coup consisting of capitalist verted interests, the majority being 
agents of Company-management. The report of the Committee caused 
an immense flutter in flnancial circles in London and very great influence 
was brought to bear upon the authorities m order that English capital 
may continue to exploit the Indian Railways as eter. 

1. We propose great obanges in the constitution, status, 
and functions of the Railway Board. We recopimend that at 
the head of the Railway Department there shall be a Member 
nf Council in constant touch with railway affairs ; and we 
suggest that with this object there shall he created a new 
Department of Communications responsible for railways, ports 
and inland navigation, road transport (so far as the Central 
Government deals with this subject) and posts and telegraphs. 
We think the Member in charge 6f Communications must be 
an experienced administrator and able to represent his 
Department both in the Legislature and with the public. Wo 
do not think he need bo expected to he a technical expert. 

2. We recommend that, on the one hand the re*con- 
slituted Railway Department should delegate considerably 
increased power of day-to-day management to the local 
Railway administration, and on the other hand should be 
relieved from control by the India Office and by the Govern- 
ment of India except on large questions of finance and general 
policy. 

3. We recommend that the Finance Department should 
coase to control the internal finance of the railways ; that the 
railways slOuld have a separate budget of their own, he 
respousihlo for earning and expending their own income, and 
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for providing such net revonue as is required to meet the 
interest on the debt incurred or to be incurred bjr the- 
Government for railway purposes ; and that the railway 
budget should be presented to the Legislative Assembly, not 
by the Finance Member of Council, but by the Member -in 
charge of Railways. 

4. We recommend that, subject to independent audit 
by the Government of India, the I^U^vay Department should 
employ its own accounting staff, and be responsible for its 
own accounts. We think that the present accounts and 
statistics should be thoroughly overhauled and remodelled with 
the assistance of experts familiar with recent practice in 
other countries. 

5. We recommend that the title of Railway Board be 
replaced by the title Railway Commission ; and that under 
the Member of Council for Communications, there shall bo 
a technical staff consisting on the Railway side ot a Chief 
Commissioner and four Commissioners ; that of the fodr, one 
should be in charge of 6nance and the organisation and staff 
of the office, and that the three other Commissioners should bo 
in charge of three respective geographical divisions, western, 
eastern and southern. The Divisional Commissioners, while 
normally engaged at headquarters, should devote a substantial 
portion of their time to personal visits to their divisions. 

6. We recommend that the technical staff attached to 
the Commission shall bo strengthened, especially on the 
traffic side. We think the staff should be divided into six 
sections, each under a Director, one of whom should be 
responsible, under the Commissioners, for Ports and Inland 
Navigation and Road Transport. 

7. The changes and additions to the headquarters 
establishment which wo have proposed may cost from £25,000 
to £30,000 per annum. Gut we reeommend this expenditure 
in the interest of true economy. And we point out that 
salaries in the highest 'posts of the Indian Railway Services 
are at present, inadequate, and that, in consequence, not only 
does the service fail to attract the right men, but it is actually 
losing to other employment those already in it. 

8. We think: that the present number of Circles, each 
with an Engineering Inspector, la unnecessarily great, and 
wo recommend that the number of Engineering Inspectors 
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b : redaced, and the money utiiraod for the appointments of 
new officers called Inspectors of Traffic. 

9. We discuss the rights of management reserved to the 
guaranteed companies under their contracts, and we recommend 
that the new Member for Communications should by agree- 
ment, whore necessary, with the companies, modify the pre- 
sent position ; on the one hand giving to the Railway 
Commission greater powers in reference to matters such as 
initiation and enforcement of reforms and some control over 
the appointment and retention of principal officers, and on 
the other hand, giving to the local executive officers greater 
freedom from interference in matters of every-day management. 

10. We suggest that there should be a less rigid regard 
than hitherto to the claims of seniority. 

11. Wo lay stress on the importance of giving to the 
Indian public an adequate voice in the management of their 
r.iilways. And accordingly we recommend the establishment 
of Central and Local Railway Advisory Councils. Wo pro- 
pose that the Central Advisory Council, under the Chairman’ 
ship of the Minister of Communications, should consist of 
not more than 25 members of whom three or four would 
represent the Departments of Government specially concerned ; 
eight or nine should bo nominated, according to a scheme 
to bo arranged, by the various associations representing trade 
and industry ; and a similar number, to represent agricultural 
interests and the travelling public, should bo added by the 
nomination of one member by each of the Provincial Legisla- 
tive Councils. 

12. Wo recommend the establishment of Local Advi- 
sory Councils, similar in constitution to the Central Council 
and perhaps of half the size, either at the headquarters of 
each railway, in which case the Agent would act as Chair* 
man ; or alternatively, at each important railway centre, in 
which esse the Agents of all the railways concerned should 
bo members, and one of them Chairman. 

13. We recommend that these Councils bo established 
as soon as possible, without waiting for the full introduction 
of the scheme which we put forward. 

14. Wo recommend the establishment of a Rates Tri- 
bunal, consisting of an experienced lawyer as Chairman, and 
two members repr^onting respectively, railway and com- 
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mercial interests ; and that there be given to them juris- 
diction over all the questions of the reasonableness of rates 
and of facilities ; that they be instructed to investigate the 
conditions attached to “owners’” and “railways’” risk notes 
at the present time, and to frame new standard forms for 
use in future ; and that there be, under certain circumstances, 
an appeal from the decisions of the Rates Tribunal to the 
Gk>vernor-General in Council. 

16. We recommend that steps be taken to reduce the 
delay in settling .claims for loss and damage, and that the 
utmost possible efforts should bo devoted, not only by the 
local officials, but by the Railway Commission itself, to stamp- 
ing put the very serious and widespread abuses in connection 
with allocations of railway wagons. 

16. We discuss the hardships to which third-class pas- 
sengers are subjected, especially on the occasion of the great 
"Melas" or pilgrimages ; and we recommend various measures 
which, pending the radical improvement of the situation 
by the provision of adequate facilities, may do something 
to mitigate present ^onditionB. 

17. Wj recommend that there be ieasonable general 
ricrease in Indian rates and fares, and that the sur-taxcs 
at present levied on railway traffic be withdrawn. 

18. We recommend that greater facilities should be 
provided for training Indians for the superior posts in rail- 
way service ; and that the process of their employment in 
such posts should be accelerated. 

19. We recommend that branch lines shall, as far as 
possible, be constructed and worked by the main lines to 
which they are tributary ; and only if the State is unable 
or unwilling to provide the funds itself shall the formation 
of separate branch line companies be encouraged. 

20. We recommend that, so soon as financial conditions 
make it possible for the Government to go forward again 
with the railway development, the Indian States should be 
called into Council and incited to take part in working out 
a common plan in tlm common interest. 

21. We Tecbmmend an enquiry into the question of 
inland water-way oommunibation as effected by alleged un* 
fair railway competition. 
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22. We recommend a thorough investigation, by a Com- 
mission of the most competent experts whom the railway 
world can furnish, of the gauge question as it affects and is 
affected by the potential future development of the Indian 
system as a whole. 

23. We recommend that the syt'tem of management 
by companies of English domicile should not be continued 
after the termination of their existing contracts, and that 
these companies should not be permitted further to increase 
their share capital. 

24. We recommend that no steps should be taken 
towards establishing combined companies, both with English 
and with Indian domicile. 

B. — Supplementary Recomendations. 

By the Chairman and Indian Interest. 

The Chairman ; The Hon. Mr, V. S. Pastri , Mr, E. H. Hillcy ; Mr. 
Purnshotamadas Thakurdas ; and Mr. J. Take. 

25. We recommend that the undertakings of the gua- 
ranteed companies, as and when the contracts fall in, be en- 
trusted to the direct management of the State, and that 
when the contract with the East Indian Bailway terminates 
in 1924, the Oudh and Rohilkhand State Railway be absorbed 
into that undertaking. 

26. We recommend that the whole of the capital for 
the future development of the Indian railways be raised 
directly by the State. 

27. We recommend that the money required to put 
the existing railways into proper shape should be raised, 
even at to day’s prices as fast as can be economically spent, 
but we do not recommend the immediate raising of capital 
for the extension of the existing system. 

28. We recommend that Government issues for railway 
purposes should in England take the form of ordinary sterling 
loans, while in India rupee loans might perhaps be earmarked 
as for railway purposes. 

29. We support the recommendation of the Mackay 
Committee that in periods of easy , money, fund should be 
raised in excess of immediate requirements so that it may not 
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be necessary to have recourse to the market at a time 
of,strii)genoy. 

30' We 'recommend the establishment of a systematic 
organisation to familiarise the population of India with the 
idea of subscribing to Government loans, and speciaify to 
reach through local' Indian agencies the mass of the people 
to whom the idea of investment has hitherto been strange; 

C. — SupplcmchtaTy Recommenilations. 

Efy the European Capitalist Interest. 

By Sir H. I*. R. Burt j Sir B. N, Uookcrjcc ; Sir B. Anilvrsun ; G. 
Gotifrcy ; ami Sir H. Ledgatd. 

25 A. We recommend that the system of both State 
and Company management should be continued, and that 
the Government should not be committed to a policy of 
State management only for all railways; We accordingly 
propose a scheme for creating Indian domiciled companies 
to manage the East Indian and, possibly, the Groat Indian 
Peninsula Railways. The cases of other lines to bo consi- 
dered on their merits when the contracts become terminable. 

We do not recommend that the provincial Governments 
should take any part in the work. 

26 A. Wo agree that much capital must bo raised 
direct by > the State, and that this should bo done by the 
Central Government. We also recommend, from 1924 
onwards, that the fullest use bo made of Indian domiciled 
companies, as proposed under our scheme, as a moans of 
providing funds from independent sources. We .also hold 
that as the total amount required is so large, no channel 
through which money can be obtained on reasonable terms 
should bo neglected ; for instance, further dobotiture loans 
through existing companies might be negotiated. 

27 A. We agree that money should be raised as fast 
as it can be economioally spent, rather than that new 
development should be arrested. Wo recommend that the 
assistance of private enterprise should be enlisted to provide 
capital for new lines. 

28 A. We recommend that Government borrowings 
for State and Guaranteed railways should be by direct Oovern* 
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ment loans advertised, whether in England or India, as 
being for railway purposes. 

29 A. We agree in supporting this recommendation 
of the Mackay Committee. 

?0 A. We recommend that the assistanoe of all Banks 
in India should be enlisted when money is required to be 
raised, and that independent offers of loans on special condi* 
tions should not bo lightly set aside. 

D. — 'Conclusian 

We desire to express our sense of onr oxeeptional 
indebtedness to our Secretary, Mr. T. Byan. Not only has 
bo performed all the ordinary duties of a Secretary with the 
utmost efficiency, but during the sittings in India ho also 
bore, owing to our inability to obtain a verbatim report of the 
proceedings, the heavy burden cf prepanng each day for our 
use an accurate precis of the oral evidence received. Further, 
during the whole course of our proceedings, he placed at our 
disposal the resources of his exceptional memory in reference 
to the subiccts that came before us. 

To Mr. E. R. Pole, who came to India as Personal 
Secretary to the Chairman, and was almost immediately 
appointed Assistant Secretary to the Committee, we also owe 
our hearty thanks. No task was too heavy for him and be 
was always ready to work unsparingly to obtain any informa- 
tion that any member of the Committee desired to obtain. 

W. M. Aoworth {Chairman.) H. P. Burt. 

V. S. Srinivasa Sastri. R. N. Mookerjer. 

PuRusnoTAMDAs Thakurdas. E. H. Hiley. 

James Tuke. A. R. Anderson. 

H. Ledgard, 6 . C. Godfrey. 

T. Ryan {Secretary). 

London, SSnd Augud, I9SI. 



REPORT OF THE 

Indian Railway Committee 

The following are important extracts : — 

The Mackay Committee of 1907 considered that the 
Government should fix periodically a standard of annual capital 
expenditure which at that time they thought might be taken 
at j 912,500,000 equal to Hs. 18.75 crores, and they laid stress 
on the desirability of Government adopting a steady annual 
rate of expenditure which they might reasonably hope to 
maintain even in times of difiiculty. In practice the Govern- 
ment did not see their way either to attain the modest stand- 
ard recommended by the Committee, or to adhere over a series 
of years to any uniform rate. 

The effect of this policy of inadequate allotments, varying 
irregularly up and down from year to year, would have been 
bad enough in any case. But it is made worse when, as not 
infrequently happens, the allotment is suddenly cut down 
during the currency of the year to which it relates, and works 
in process are suspended, staffs are disbanded at a moment’s 
notice, and materials are left lying on the ground for an 
indefinite period. An almost equally bad effect is produced 
when later on the year, the general financial position having 
unexpectedly improved, the Finance Member with equal 
suddenness lifts- his hand and thus encourages the railways to 
spend more freely. For then, in fear of the guillotine of 
“lapse” which must descend on 31st March, in eager haste 
the railway officials start to spend, witu inadequate staff and 
hurriedly collected materials, the money unexpectedly thurst 
upon them. 

We cannot but feel that the authorities ultimately respon- 
sible for Indian railway fVnance — how far that responsibility 
was located in Whitehall, and how far in India, we cannot say 
— have entirely failed to appreciate the position of the Indian 
railways as a commercial undertaking. The owner of a factory, 
with a record of success behind it, who found his entire output 
reduced aud slowed down for lack of a certain new machine 
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costing, say, £10,000 and refnsed to boy this now machine, 
saying ho could not raise more than £3,000 to pay for it except 
at a rate of interest to which he was onaccustomed, would ere 
long find himself in the Bankruptcy Court. And his fellow 
business men would say he had deserved his fate. This is in 
effect what has been happening in India fiom a date long 
before the war. With this difference : the manufacturer only 
brings down a single factory. The Indian case is that railway 
undertakings, in which a great capital has been invested all 
over the country have been held up for lack of the relatively 
small new investment in new machinery required year by year 
to make the whole of the plant ctiicieut and economically 
productive. And there is another difference. If the single 
factory goes down, the customers can go elsewhere to fill their 
wants. The unfortunate customers of the Indian railways have 
nowhere else to go to. They merely suffer. They are ceasing 
to suffer in silence. 

How much the economic development of India has suffer- 
ed, not from hesitation to provide for the future — no attempt 
has been made to do this — but from the utter failure even to 
keep abreast of the day-to-day requirements of the traffic 
actually in sight and clamouring to be carried, it is impossible 
to say. Had the Government thought fit to borrow money 
even at a rate considerably higher than the rate of net return 
that the railways could earn on it, we believe its action would 
have been abundantly justified. But in fact the Indian 
Government never needed for many years previous to 1914 to 
face this position. A reference to the curve of net revenue 
given in the Administration Report on railways in India will 
show that, though in the earlier years the interest on railway 
capital had to be mot partly out of taxation, for the last 46 
years the net earnings of the capital invested in Indian rail- 
ways has never sunk below 4 . per cent. For the last 20 years 
it has only three times sunk below 5 per cent ; and this result 
was attained, though a substantial sum had been charged 
against revenue for repayment of capital and in spite of the 
fact that a^.n)Ot inconsiderable part of the total mileage had 
been built not on commercial grounds but for strategic purpo- 
ses. Now the average rate payable by the Government of 
India on this borrowed money is about .3..3 14 per cent. We 
are unable with these figures liefore us to find any justification 
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for the policy which hoc boon persistently porsaod of starving 
the development of Indian Railways. 

Wo ore aware that thoso resiKirisiblo for Indian finance 
are impressed with the ides that borrowing must bo restricted 
lest the rate of interest be advanced and the credit of the 
Government of India bo thereby impaired. Speaking with all 
modesty on a matter on which the bulk of the Committee 
have no expert knowledge, we are unable to agree. So long 
ns the solvency of the borrower remains unt|ucstioned, nil 
experience shows that the rate of interest the borrower has 
to pay depends not on the amount of his borrowing, but on 
the market value of money at the date of the issue. First-class 
English railway debentures are quoted to day at, roughly, two- 
thirds of their pre-war price. The companies have not borrowed 
ill the interval ; the security' of the debentures remains 
unqoostioned ; it is only the value of money which has changed. 

India has a population of 300,000,000. It has an area 
of 1,800,000 square miles, and it is under the British Flag. 
Argentina has a population of 8,000,000, an area of 1,150,000 
square miles, and it is not under the British Flag. At the 
time when the Mackay Committee reported that it might bo 
possible to borrow up to .€9,000,000 per annum in the London 
market for the extension of Indian railways, the Argentine 
railway companies were raising money in the same market at 
an average rate of about .£11,000,000 per annum, solely on 
the security of the railway earnings ; and the credit of the 
Argentine railway companies was not impaired. We are not 
aware that there has been any suggestion that the Argentine 
railways were extended with undue haste. India has, as wo 
have said, a population of 300,000,000. It has to-day 36,700 
miles of railway. In railway mileage it stands intermediate 
between Canada with 39,000 miles for a population of 
8,000,000, and Australasia with 29,000 miles for a population 
of 6,000,000 We cannot believe that India would have 
occupied so bumble a position bad the railway management 
not been fettered by a policy which has constantly restricted 
the raising of new capital for improvement and development. 

Railway Supplies. 

Till quite recently India produced hardly any of the 
supplies that her railways require. Locomotives, carriages, 
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wagons, or at least their component parts, rails, signalling 
irork, bridge work — all were imported from Europe. Even 
now India produces only a very email part of what she needs. 
At an early stage of the war it became difficult to obtain from 
Europe the customary supplies. Later- on it became practi- 
cally impossible. The inevitable result was that main- 
tenance and renewals foil seriously into arrears from 1914 
to 1918. 

Obviously, the expenditure was only postponed and had 
to be faced later on. An ordinary commercial concern would, 
as a matter of course, have carried the money so underspent 
to a reserve for renewals, to be spent when the materials 
were again available. Tbe independent railway companies 
did this. Not so the State. The money was treated as part 
of the ordinary revenue of the Government in the year in 
which it was not spent, with the result that the net profits 
of the State railways are shown in the official returns as 
having risen steadily from 4'54 percent, in 1914 to 7*07 per 
cent, in 1918-19. The apparent gain was not real. Had 
there been a separate railway budget tbe money underspent 
would have been earmarked in it as advanced to tbe Govern- 
ment for general purposes. It was indeed announced at one 
time that a reserve was being made, or would be made. Tbe 
end of the war has come, and the money is not there : other 
liabilities had been too strong for tbe Government of 
India and so the reserve fund vanished. The railway 
machine is in urgent need of repair, and funds to pot it right 
are not forthcoming. The position at present is this : main- 
tenance is lamentably in arrears. Tbe cost of materials of 
all kinds is far above pre-war level. Wages likewise have 
advanced steadily. 

Indian railway rates and fares have always been among 
the lowest, if not actually the. lowest, in the world. They 
have only been advanced in the last few years very slightly 
as compared with the rest of the world. A general and subs- 
tantial increase is overdue. Witnesses from all parts of 
India have agreed in recognising that rates and fares should 
be increased, and saying that they will be ready to pay the 
increases, provided a reasonably efficient service is given in 
return. One of- the m'>8t important railway companies applied 
many months ago to tbe Bailway Bo^rd for permission to 
30 
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inoreaie its rates bejond tbe maximum hitherto authorised. 
It met with a refusal. 

The Manner of Reform 

We now proceed to discuss the manner in which reform 
should be carried out. At the outset we wish to disclaim 
any idea that the railway organisation should be indepondcpt, 
an imperiwn in impmo. This is quite out of the question. 
The Indian Government owns the railways ; the Indian 
Government must control them. But that is no reason vby 
the control should take the form which is found suitable in 
respect of other departments of the State. What we propose 
is in outline that the railways should have a separate budget 
of their own and assume the responsibilities for earning and 
expending their own income. The Brst charge on that in- 
come, after paying working expenses, is interest on tbe debt 
incurred by the State for railway purposes. Tbe amount of 
this debt is known— wo may call it roughly 262,000,0001. 
The annual liability of the Indian Government for the in- 
terest is 8,700,0001. Whether the railways should pay pre- 
cisely this amount, or a larger amount, in consideration of 
the fact that in early years taxation had to be imposed to 
meet that portion of the interest which tbe railway receipts 
did not then cover, or a smaller amount in consideration of 
expenditure which the railways have since incurred for non* 
railway purposes, is a matter for argument. We have no 
wish to express a positive opinion, though we think there is 
much to he said for letting bygones be bygones and fixing the 
payment to the Government at tbe same sum that tbe Govern- 
ment has itself to find at the present time for interest on 
the railway debt. The point is that the Bailway Department, 
subject to the general control of Government, once it has 
met its liability to its creditors, should itself regulate the 
disposal of the balance, and should be free to devote it to 
new capital purposes (whether directly or as security for new 
debt incurred) or to reserves, or to dissipate ft in the form 
either of reduction of rates or improvement of services, 

We have expressed our own view that the only payment 
by the railway to the general Exchequer should be the 
interest at a fixed rate on tbe capital advanced. But we 
di^lreto point out t}iat tM« is not necessarily involved , intitlis 
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Mpantion of the railway budget. It would be possible, how- 
ever undesirable, for the Oovemment to impose a surtax on 
railwa^ traffic such as is now in force, or even to call upon 
the railways for an emergency contribution to tbe necessities 
of the State. Neither method would involve interference by 
the Finance Department with the Bailway Department's 
control of its own internal finance. 

Naturally, the steps taken to raise new capital and in 
general the large questions of policy must continue to be 
controlled by the Government, i. e., by the Viceroy's Council 
and the Legislative Assembly, and in the last resort by 
the Secretary of State and the House of Commons. But 
there, must be a Member in charge of railways, taking 
part, ill the Council deliberations, and able to discuss 
with bis fellow Members railway que^ions equally where 
they concern finance as where they are management 
questions proper. Under the new constitution the Budget 
is to be voted by the Legislative Assembly. This right must, 
of course, be preserved. But there is no reason why tbe 
Railway Budget should not be submitted by the Railway 
Member as an annexe to the general Budget instead of by 
the Finance Member himself. Even in England, though 
departmental, estimates have to be approved by the Treasury, 
and tbe Treasury control over them is undoubted. Tbe esti- 
mates for the War Department are submitted to Parliament, 
not by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, but by the Secretary 
of State for War. 

In India, with its vast population, normally sedentary, 
but at intervals — sometimes of months, sometimes of a year, 
sometimes of several years — flocking in enormous numbers to 
mtlas (fairs or fetes) or on pilgrimages to holy places, occa- 
sional overcrowding is inevitable. To construct and equip 
the railways so that on rare occasions they should be able to 
accomodate without inconvenience traffic out of all propor- 
tion to the normal is evidently impossible. And so long as 
the p^nt shortage of fonds persists serious hardship is 
unavoidable. But when it comes to overerowdihg as a oon- 
every-day affair, eairied to the length that Members 
of the Committee have seen-with thisir own eyes passengers by 
regular timnsr perched in the luggage racks and in snbdihan 
forvieea hanging on outside or squgttlng on the steps of the 
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coaches, it is another matter. Serious measures must be 
taken to deal with it It cannot be done away till funds are 
provided on a scale sufficient to allow of railways being brought 
up all round to a much higher standard of efficiency. But even 
with restricted . facilities something more might be done by 
measures such as borrowing stock to the utmost possible 
extent from other lines to meet exceptional local pressure, 
and by strict supervision of matters such as enforcing clean- 
liness and the provision of drinking water. Wo consider 
that in such ways as these the utmost efforts thould be made 
to minimise the inconveniences to which the lower class 
passengers are subjected. 

Rates and Fares 

Dealing with the Government’s right to control rates and 
fares the Report states : We have no doubt whatever that 
further power to control rates ought to exist and be exercised 
by some appropriate public authority. We believe that the 
clause which exists iii all contracts, and provides in effect 
that every company shall be liable to have its position modi- 
fied by subsequent Act of general applicability, enables the 
Government to confer such power upon a competent authority, 

We have discussed with very many witnesses, represent- 
ing not only the Indian public but the railway companies, 
what the authority to control rates should be. We have 
found an unanimous readiness on both sides to accept the 
constitution of a new Tribunal, practically identical with 
that recommended for the same duties by the Rates Advisory 
Committee constituted under the English Ministry of Trans- 
port Act 1919, and accepted as satisfactoiy both by the 
railway companies and by representative organisations of the 
traders in England. We recommend the establishment of a 
Rates Tribunal consisting of an experienced lawyer as 
chairman and two lay members, one representing the railways 
and the other the commercial interests, with power, in any 
case deemed of sufficient importance, to add two additional 
members, one on each side. We do not think it necessary to 
go into the constitution and powers of the suggested 
Tribunal in any further detail. The proposals of the Rates 
Advisory Committee, which are the result of an exhaustive 
public discussion by all parties inteirested from all points of 
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view, are embodied in Part III of the Bailwaya Act 1921, 
iost passed by Parliament. The causes in Part III raise all 
the questions in issue and are available for reference when 
the time com6|.for practical action to Ito. taken in the matter. 

That the proposed Tribunal in England will not lack 
work is evident. It is not, however, possible at present to 
say how far this will be the case in India. We suggest that 
in the first instance the lay members of the Tribunal should 
be appointed, but only paid a retaining fee until it can be 
seen what the work is. Wo think, however, that the legal 
chairman should be appointed forthwith as a whole-time 
ofiQcer. The law of railway rates is not a simple matter. In 
addition to legal knowledge there is required a grasp of the 
economic principles involved and at least a general familiarity 
with geographical and business relations and the communities 
to which they are to be applied Railway rates are not a 
subiect in which, as far as we know, any lawyers in India 
have specialised at present moment. There are not a few 
lawyers who have so specialised in England. But to preside 
over an Indian Tribunal a chairman would need both to be 
a specialist in railway law and to be familiar with Indian 
conditions. It is evident that the Indian Railways Act, 
which dates from 1890, requires extensive revision. We 
consider that the lawyer appointed as chairman of the Bates 
Tribunal could not be better employed at the outset than in 
examination of the Act in the light of modern developments, 
both of circumstances in India and of legislation in other 
countries and preparing for the consideration of the com- 
petent authorities the draft of a new Railway Act. 

The iurisdiction of the new Tribunal should, we think, 
embrace all questions of the reasonableness of rates even 
within the contractual maxima and minima, and of the 
conditions attached thereto, whether, the question be the 
unreasonableness of a rate per se or its unreasonableness as 
compared with the rates charged to other persons or at other 
places in what are alleged to be comparable conditions. The 
saine Tribunal might have jurMiction in respect of the 
obligation to provide reasonable .^ilities, a matter which at 
present also has to be determ^d by a Railway Commission. 

^ But both in respect dfroasdnable rates and reasonable 

famlilnaa wa flilnlr ^-.Ka qVnttnnal ahnnld bs OrOteCtedrfrOm bSlOg 
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flooded vith applications. We think that by a procedure 
analogous to that under section 31 of the Bailway and Canal 
Traffic Act, 1888 (commonly known as the Conciliation 
Clause), application should in the first instance be addressed 
to the Ministry of Communications. The Ministry should 
bring the two parties together, not necessarily having regard 
to the great distances in India, face to face, by the inter- 
change of statements, and should then express its opinion on 
the merits of the dispute. 

We do not think that applicants should be prevented 
from taking their case to the Tribunal by the fact that the 
opinion of the Ministry was adverse to their claim. But the 
question should be considered whether frivolous allegations 
should not be checked by requiring the deposit with the 
Tribunal of a certain sum — a figure of Bs. 100 has been 
suggested — to be dealt with at the discretion of the Tribunal. 

We recommend that in oases of importance, either by 
reason of the amount of money involved or because they raise 
a question of general principle, there should be an appeal. We 
suggest that it should lie to the Governor-General in Council 
— this is in accordance with the Canadian precedent. Leave 
to appeal might be granted either by the Tribunal itself or by 
the Governor-General in Council. 

Employment of Indians. 

At the date of the last report there were employed on the 
railways of India about 710,000 persons ; of these, roughly 
700,000 were Indians and only 7,000 Europeans, a proportion 
of just 1 per cent. But the 7,000 were like a thin film of oil on 
the top of a glass of water, resting upon but hardly mixing 
with the 700,000 below. None of the highest posts were 
occupied by Indians ; very few even of the higher. The 
position of a District Engineer, District Traffic Superintendent, 
or of an Assistant Auditor is, with one or two exceptions, the 
highest to which Indians have hitherto attained. The detail- 
ed figures in Appendix No. 2 show that, on the principal 
railways of the country, out of 1,749 posts .'classed as superior, 
182, or rather more than 10 per cent., are filled by Indies. 
Of the 182 Indians, 168 occupy posts as assistant district 
ofiicers in the various departments ; 24 have reached the 
higher grade of duftrict dfoeri. 
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Case Against State Management. 

The lepoit on fntnie management signed by Sir H. P. Bnrt, Bii 
B. N. Mookerjee, Sii A. B. Andersoni Sir O’. C. (Godfrey and Sir 
H. Lcdgard states 

This issue of State versus Company management is not 
such a clean-cut one as might appear at first sight, especially 
to those who advocate State management without any qualifica* 
tion ; for it is not a question whether from now onwards all 
railways in India should be managed by the State or whether 
all should be managed by the companies. On the !one hand it 
is agreed that the position as regards at least one State rail- 
way, the North-Western, cannot for strategical considerations 
bo altered ; and on the other hand there is the case of the 
Bengal-Nagpur Bailway Company, between whom and the 
Secretary of State there is a contract which is not terminable 
for more than a quarter of a century hence, in 1950. The 
company system cannot therefore be extended to the former, 
and, as for the latter it appears to us that prudential consider- 
ations alone forbid the pronouncement of a permanent policy 
for meeting the circumstances which may exist at that advan- 
ced date. It is clear, therefore, and it must be recognised at 
the outset as fundamental to a proper consideration of the 
question, that for many years to come the dual system of both 
State and company operation must remain in force. 

There is another fundamental fact of which the Indian 
public are perhaps not generally aware or sufficiently apprecia- 
tive, but which has been brought prominently to the notice of 
the Committee through evidence ; and that is that owing to 
the effects of the war on Indian finance the Central Govern- 
ment will be unable for at least the next decade, and 
probably for much longer, to finance the nulway system 
to the extent which the development of the country 
demands. It is admitted on all hands that the State in the 
PMt has been fitful and parsimonious in its contributions to 
railways ; it is this failure on the part of the State to provide 
for the crying needs of rail transport which is responsible more 
than any^ing else for the complaints made by the public 
against railways, and though a separate railway budget which 
^hasj^n suggested is administraUvely possible, and may 
eonoeitably give more stabilisation, this will not in itseU 
nrodnee moN money. 
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The immediate problem which we have to consider 
resolves itself into the question what should be done in the 
case of the two guaranteed companies whose contracts are 
terminable in the near future, the East Indian .Railway and 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, in 1924, and 1926 respec- 
tively. The next would bo the Burma Railway in 1928, 
followed at ihtervals by other railways till 1960, when the 
contract with the Bengd-Nagpnr Railway Company falls in. 
The importance of the questioti is greater than is suggested by 
the mention of the two railways whose contracts shortly expire, 
because their mileage is approximately one-third .of the total 
mileage of all the guaranteed companies’ lines in India, about 
6,000 out of 19,000 miles, and they form the great arteries of 
the Indian system connecting the two largest cities, Bombay 
and Calcutta, with each other and with* the capital 
at Delhi. 

The problem raises two issues ; in the first place, whether 
the management of company railways by London Boards should 
continue, or whether the management should be located in 
India. This issue has been partially settled by the decision of 
the Secretary of State, that the management of the East 
Indian Railway should be moved to India after the expiry of 
the present contract in 1924. We need not discuss further 
the arguments for and against a oonti4paoee- -of the London 
Boards. The weight of evidence in ' India rejects the present 
system of management by companies domiciled^in England, and 
for the reasons stated and notwithstandini^ tbe valuable 
services rendered by the companies in the past, we are in 
agreement that that system should be ebanged, according 
as the several contracts can bo detarntined. 

As regards the second issue, whether, if the complete 
control be in India, management 'should bh by a company 
or by the State, it is desirable in the first instance to sum- 
marise briefly in the ease for each policy, as set forth in the 
recorded evidence of the Committee. The opinions elicited 
are very divergent. 

It has been suggested that in India there is no company 
management in. the ordinary meaning of the words, and 
that the system which exists there at present has not worked 
and cannot be made to work satisfactorily. The system m 
that the State owns the lines and contracts with companies 
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to work them. There are certain faults in the way in which 
the system has been worked, but these are capable of elimina* 
tion — they are not inherent in- the system. 

The difficulties referred to above which have so seriously 
hindered the railway administrations in India in meeting 
trade demands and providing better accommodation for 
passengers, particularly for the third class, afford no proof 
that the company system must be n failure and no argument 
in favour of complete nationalisation. In fact the latter 
might well result in perpetuating and oven accentuating 
the timid financial policy to which we have referred, as it 
is on record that the companies repeatedly ahd strenously 
pressed for greater liberality in expenditure. The working 
of the company system as evolved for India can only be 
judged in the light of the financial difficulties which have 
surrounded it at every turn. Freed from these difficulties, 
which are certainly not inseparable from the system, it has 
in our opinion great national advantages suitable for any 
country, in that it ensures the larger share of any profits 
which nay be made from the railways going into the coffers 
of the State, while avoiding the extravagance and other 
serious disadvantages of . State management through a vast 
and growing bureaucracy. 

We desire to emphasise this aspect of the case as strongly 
as possible. Reliance on Government for providing the) 
necessary funds for railway purposes has been tried for many 
years and founid to be altogether^ wanting. We have faring 
the current ye^r the curious spectocle of Government in its 
Industries Department doing all'( it can to encourage trade 
development, and in its Finance Department failing to supply 
funds necessary for the development of its transport services 
on which industries depend. We can see no reason for think- 
ing th^ Government will be. in a position to provide year 
by year the li^rge sums necided for railway purposes, and we 
have given our reasons for coming to that conclusion. The 
future holds out little hope that greater relianee pan be placed 
on Govei^iiment in this connexion, and we are convinced 
that thp position will never be remedied if Gh>vernment loans 
are alone rplied upon to secure the vast amounts required 
for nil way purposes. The extreme impcrtaoce therefore of 
finding new souiees for the supply of capital is evident. 
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On a review of all these oonsiderations, it appears to 
us that in the interests of India it is as necessary as it is 
desirable that its railways should .be worked as far as possible 
by company rather than by State agency, and we believe 
there will be no difficulty in evolving a scheme of company 
management in India which will meet the legitimate aspira- 
tions and claims of all sections of the community, will satisfy 
both political and industrial interests, will relieve the finan* 
oial situation and will at the same time, give an opportunity 
for the harmonious co-operation of both Indians and Eu- 
ropeans in the working of the great and vital industries of 
the country and thereby ensure the rapid development of 
the resouroes of India for the beneBt of all. We do not 
think State management can be relied upon to secure the 
same results. 


Two constructive schemes 

We now put forward two constructive schemes for this 
end. Taking the line that, as between Government and a 
new (Indian) East Indian Bailway Company, there is no 
reason to complicate matters by taking into account the 
question of direct obligations, which at the end of 1924 
Government will be under, towards the late shareholders, 
annuitants, and debenture holders of the existing English 
company, it is easy to suggest the outlines of a contract which 
should give the new company a reasonable return for its 
capital and remuneration for its services as managing 
agency. 

If the East Indian Bailway’s net earnings at the end of 
1924 over a period of three years have averaged about Bs. 8 
erores per annum and if 6 per cent, be the then prevailing 
and estimated future value of monejr, then the capital value 
of the line will be about Bs. 134 erores, and this might be 
taken as a basis for negotiation. A new limited liability 
company might then be promoted with rupee oapitel, domi- 
ciled in India with its headquarters at Calcutta, the present 
headquarters of the system. The company would have a 
nmniniJ capital (rf, say Bs. X plus 50 erores, of which Bs. X 
would represent the GoTemment share capital, ^ the bidanM 
of 60 erores being the authorised new shaN capital, of which 
about 25 <wores might be called up in the first few T^n. 
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Interest at 1 per cent, less than the prevailing rate from 
time to time for Government loans, on the 'paid-up public 
share capital, should be a first charge against the net earnings. 
Government must guarantee this return in order to ensure 
public confidence and make the shares a trustee security, but 
in reality this rata of interest would unquestionably be met 
from the net earnings, and the guarantee wotdd therefore 
be purely nominal. Interest at the same rate on the Govern- 
ment share capital (X) should next bo. charged, and the 
balance of net earnings should be regarded as surplus profits 
to be divided between the Government and the public share- 
holders in proportion to their respective holdings. The 
amount to be assumed for X must be determined on a reason- 
able basis. 

Under the foregoing scheme the Government liabilities 
towards the old East Indian Railway Company are liabilities 
of the general revenues of India, and would be a matter for 
Government to deal with quite apart. But if preferred, an 
arrangement could be made which we call the second scheme, 
based on the booked capital outlay for the line, under whicb 
the interest on the outstanding liabilities would have to be 
specially provided for as first charges against earnings of the 
new company. In this case, the amount of such charges 
and liabilities, and the amount to be taken as Government 
capital in the company, would need detaited investigation, 
but if capital outlay be taken as the Government holding in 
the new company, it would be equitable that Government 
should receive a fixed proportion, say one-third of the surplus 
profits, before division, in recognition of its ownership and 
guarantee. 

It should be noted that under both the foregoing schemes, 
the actual terms and fixation of capital must be settled in 
the light of the financial conditions prevailing at the time the 
contract is made. 


General Provision. 

Whichever of the foregoing alternatives be chosen, the 
following genejsd provisions would apply ; — 

(a) The company with the sanction of the miQmnty 
of tho shar^olders, which in effect would mean Govenmeifti 
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Bhonld have the power of raising further capital when 
required. 

(h) The Government of India should have the right 
to acquire the shares subscribed by the public at a stated 
period, by giving six or twelve months’ notice, and at such 
reasonable premium as may be agreed at the inception of 
the company. 

(c) The Board should consist of 10 Directors ; five 
to be elected by the outside shareholders and five to be 
nominated by Government. It is desirable that half the 
number of Directors should be Indians. 

(d) Government should have the right to nominate 
a chairman from among the 10 members ; the chairman 
should have a casting vote. 

(e) The management should rest with the Board of 
Directors as is usual in commercial concerns, except so far 
as legislation intervenes and except in such matters as control 
of rates, allocation of capital and revenue expenditure and 
service to be rendered to the State. 

(f) Should there be any disagreement between the 
nominated and the elected Directors which necessitates the 
exercise of the chairman’s casting vote, the. matter should be 
referred to the Government of India, if the minority so desire. 

Let us now consider the advantages of a scheme of this 
nature and the possible objections. The experiment of having 
an Indian domiciled company is certainly worthy of trial, while 
it would not form an irrevocable policy when existing contracts 
expire at later dates. As regards advantages, •we consider that 
in the first place Indian public opinion will obtain full recogni- 
tion without the bureaucratising of a commercial organisation. 
'The .Government of India, as now constituted under the 
iBeform Scheme, will provide sufficient assurance that iroch 
opinion will not be disregarded ; and the remedy against 
eomplaints such as unduly favourable treatment of fOTeign 
triuie, if it exists in competition with internal trade, will lie 
with the T^ribunal which the Committee have unanimously 
Tsoommended . should be set dp. Moreover, the memWs jof 
tlm Legislative Assembly will . be able to. keep theniiaelves .(qw 
;eei^nted with ; the ioterual wwki ng df the railw^ 
epnntiyaieii do thaBom^ofiDiNdfi^ 
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Iq the second place, we bold that the appointment of 
Indians to high administrative posts and the promotion of suc- 
cessfal meritorious Indians from subordinate to higher grades 
will be better secured under this scheme than on State-manag- 
ed railways. The proposal will afford to educated Indians the 
best possible opportunities and facilities for learning the 
management and control of large commercial and public under- 
takings, and give them an opportunity of becoming equally 
competent with trained Europeans in direction and manage- 
ment. This is one of the most important grounds which lead 
Indian opinion at present to desire State management ; but 
wc believe that by our proposal their object can be achieved 
in a more direct and definite way. 

Whatever may have been the case in the past. India is 
now at the parting of the ways ; and, simultaneously with 
political reform, reform in commercial and industrial develop- 
ment is essential. No country can prosper politically without 
industrial prosperity ; and this cannot be secured merely by 
increasing the number of Government employees. 

Financing the Railways. 

A third advantage is to be found in this new method of 
financing Indian railways. According to our reference it is a 
primary duty to suggest means of raising sufficient funds for 
the development of Indian railways. The difficulties in regard 
to finance of the Government in India and of companies in 
England have already been indicated ; and on political ground 
it is desirable to limit India’s indebtedness to the non- 
resident investor. Now, the scheme which wo suggest will, wo 
are confident, achieve our object in finding a new market in 
India. By the Government guarantee of a fair rate of interest 
such trust money as requires investment will be attracted : 
and there is a great probability, nay, almost a certainty, that 
a largo amount of money from insurance companies which 
have of late been rapidly growing in India, will become avail- 
able. It will .‘^kave the further advantage of tapping a new 
field of investors in India itself, to whom a guarantee with 
additions based on a share of the profits will naturally appeal ; 
for there are many grades of -possible investors in India rang- 
ing between tlTe public trustee and the speculator, 
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The first loan of the new company will undoubtedly 
receive a great impetus from what may be described as patrio* 
tie motives — as was the case in connection with the issue of 
the loan for the Development Scheme in Bombay — and when 
the practice is established of investing in railways, it is likely 
to become permanent. Moreover, the amount required for 
the East India Bailway will, wo are informed, not be likely to 
exceed 4 crorcs a year for a reasonable period in the future ; 
and we are confident that with good security and the prospect 
of a satisfactory dividend, the amount will bo forthcoming in 
India itself, if not entirely from Calcutta. 

It may be argued by way of general criticism of our 
scheme that Government most in some way or another find the 
money for railway development, presumably by fresh borrow- 
ings or increased taxation, if it is asked to do so. But the 
facts should be faced ; increased taxation has already been 
applied to meet the defieit of the present year (1921-22) and 
there is a heavy burden of floating debt. If, as it is hoped. 
Government may at some later period bo in a position to raise 
larger sums than at present for the requirements of railways in 
India, there will bo ample scope for utilising that money, first, 
in bringing State-managed railways to greater efficiency ; 
secondly, in providing funds for the guaranteed company rail- 
ways wbicb will still remain under contracts •, and, thirdly, in 
constructing the many now linos which are so urgently required. 
Moreover, past history cannot be ignored, the Government 
have regularly and continuously failed, and even refused to 
attempt, to raise the funds so badly required for the railways 
of the country. 

We consider wo have evolved a practical scheme of 
management through an Indian domiciled company which will 
prove to be in the interests both of India and of her people ; 
and in putting it forward wo desire to emphasise that company 
management of this kind has not yet been tried on railways 
in India,and that those who criticise company management 
for reason chiefly directed against the boards in London cannot 
be regarded as opponents of a system which has not yet exist- 
ed. When our eolieme is introduced, we are confident that 
the public, Europeab and Indian alike, will find many advan- 
tages in it, and will appreciate that the country is in a fair way 
to escape the dangers of railway nationaliBation, 
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Railway Finance Committee. 

By the middle of December 1921 the report of the 
Railway Finance Committee appointed by the Legislative 
Assembly to consider matters arising out of the Ashworth 
Committee Report concerning the question of separation of 
railway from general finance and the requirements of railways 
in regard to capital expenditure during the next ten years 
was published. The Committee considered that both on point 
of principle and as a practicable proposition, railway finances 
could not be separated from the general budget, either just at 
present or in the immediate future, till the conditions became 
more normal and the financial equilibrium was re-established. 
Not only the separation would involve surrender by the Central 
Government of Railways as a source of rovonuo, which it would 
be, in the existing state of Indian finance, impracticable to re- 
place, but it would materially disturb the financial equilibrium 
which was assumed when the Reforms were inaugurated. For 
instance, the Meston Committee assumed that the Central 
Government would derive a net revenue of no less than Rs. 
ten and three-fourth croioa from Railway net gains. The 
point of practical importance, however, was whether the State 
should guarantee the Railway a definite supply of capital funds 
over a certain period of years, thus stopping the present 
practice, under which funds not used by the Railways in a 
P’lrticular year lapsed at the end of that year. The .Committee 
thought that the case for the ptovision of a larger capital for 
the immediate rehabilitation and the betterment of tho exis- 
ting lines was amply proved, and also it would be uneconomi- 
cal to refuse to the Railway Administration funds necessary 
to complete the works now under construction. In their 
opinion tho above two requirements must take precedence 
over any new linos. They added that the guaranteed programme 
extending over a course of years wqa almost as important as 
the provision of larger funds. On full consideration, the 
Committeq did not advise, both from tho financi.-tl and 
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aduiinistrativo point of view, to look as far ahead as ten years 
referred to in their terms of reference. They suggested that 
the programme should bo prepared on a five years’ basis, 
provision for each quinquennial period being considered about 
two years before the termination of the existing period. 
This system, they said, would necessarily imply that there 
should bo no lapse of money voted in one year and not spent 
in that year. As to the extent of the programme, the Com- 
mittee said that they had taken into account the actual needs of 
the open lines for the rehabilitation and improvement, any 
commitments of Government in regard to other capital liabili- 
ties, and the probable capacity of money markets to supply 
the necessary loan futids. 

After weighing all the factors, the^ agreed to recommend 
that the minimum demand put by the Kaihvay Board, namely, 
the expenditure of Rs. 150 crores, in the next five years 
should be provided. They recognised that the provision 
of funds of this amount might involve supplementing the 
Indian loans by outside borrowing, provided such borrowing 
were effected in the cheapest market. 

The Committee did not fail to lay great emphasis on the 
improvement of the conditions of travel of Third Class 
passengers. 

As to new lines, though the Committee contemplated the 
provision for now lines they felt that in order to improve the 
coal position certain feeder lines opening up new coal fields 
should be constructed by the State, failing which private en- 
terprise should be encouraged in the construction of such lines 
on branch line terms under conditions inUr alia demanding that 
a guarantee should be given only to the companies domicilerl 
in India with a substantial Indian element in their director- 
ate and .raising only rupee capital, and that should such 
companies work their own lines, they should engage to apply 
the same rule as have been or may be laid down for the pro- 
portion of Indians to be employed in the higher ranks of the 
State Railway’s establishment. 

The report of the Committee was unanimous. 
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A PEN PICTURE OF 

The Ahmedabad Congress 

BY M. K.- GANDHI 

The Congress week was a week of joy and celebration. 
None thought that Swaraj was not attained. Every one 
seemed to be conscious of the growing national strength. 
There was confidence and hnx>e written in every face. The 
Reception Committee had provided for admitting one hundred 
thousand visitors to the Congress pandal. But the lowest 
calculation puts down the figure at /too lacs. The rush was 
so great that it became impossible to issue either season 
tickets or the entiance tickets. And this phenomenal atten* 
dance would have been still larger if all kinds of false rumours 
bad not been started to scare away people. The imprison* 
meat of leaders and workers and their courage has filled the 
people with a new hope and a new joy. There was a feeling 
in the air that the people had found in suffering the surest 
remedy for the attainment of freedom and breaking down the 
mightiest force that might be pitted agsinshit. 

The Constitution has worked for a year, and in my humble 
opinion, it has proved a thorough success. There was a 
serious business air about the Subjects Committee which had 
ample time for deliberation. It was a committee not chosen 
hap-hazard, but deliberately by electors who knew what they 
were doing. The Congress itself was an impressive spectacle. 
Hakinqji made an ideal and patient President in the place of 
Deshabandhu Chitta Ranjan Das. The delegates insisted 
upon their doubts being solved before they voted. They 
insisted on understanding everything that was going on. 

Mr. Yallabhbhai Patel, Chairman of the Reception Com* 
mittee, toolc no more than fifteen minutes to read his address 
in Hindi. There were no speeches to* induct the President. 
The whole of the function was performed by the All-India 
Congress Committee. That saved at least two hours of the 
twelve iibQusaud delegates and visitors. The President’s 
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address took no more than twentj minutes. Every speech 
was to the point and not a minute was allowed to he wasted 
in Idle talk. 

fjo the nature of things, too, it could not well be otherwise. 
The tesoluti^ were addressed to the nation. They presented 
a programme of earnest work that had got to be done if the 
nation was to find her place in the world. 

. Extraordinary care was therefore taken both in the 
Subfeets Committee and the Congress to see that the resolu- 
tions were properly understood before they were voted upon. 

So much for the business side. 

The Exhibition. 

The spectacular was no less impressive. The pandal 
itself was a mid^ttie structure covered with Ehadi all over. 
The arches also of Kbadi, the Subjects Committee pandal of 
Khadi. A beautiful fountain surrounded by green lawns 
ornamented the front of the pandal. At the back was a large 
pandal for overflow meetings where all that had gone in the 
Congress pandal was explained to the thousands of spectators, 
men and women, who could not gain entrance for love or 
money. 

The whole ground was a blaze of light at night, and being 
on the river bank and just at the end of Ellis Bridge, presented 
for fpU eight days for thousands of admiring spectators on the 
other side a gorgeous appearance. 

The Exhibition ground was quite near. It attracted huge 
crowds. It was a complete success. The attendance was 
beyond all expectation, no less than forty thousand visited the 
Exhibition daily. It was a unique demonstration of what 
India can produce. The chief attraction was the party from 
Chikaeole who demonstrated all the processes of cotton 
leading to the drawing out of yarn np to 100 counts. No 
machinery could possibly make the snow-like silvers that the 
delicate bands of the women of Andhra produced with their 
simple bones. No machine could draw the exquisite thread 
that the delicate fingers of the Andhra women drew. The 
music of the spindle, as it performed its gentle revolution, is 
incapable of being reproduced. The evolution that Khadi 
has undergone during the ywc could also be studied in a 
room where every variety of Kbtidi was collected. The 
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pabtings from ShantiniketMi and elNwbere, and the beautiful 
oarvings, afforded inetmetioD to the close student as well as 
the ordinary spectator. The murioal concerts in which musi- 
cians from all parts of India took part was an irresistible 
attraction for thousands of spectators^ It ended in the 
convening by Vishnu Digamber Shastri of the first All-India 
Musical Conference whose object is to popularise music in 
national assemblies and organise Bhiyan Mandalis. 

Khadi in Evkienen. 

The Khadi Nagar, the adjoining Muslim Nagar, and the 
Khilafat pandal next to it, were a triumphant demonstration of 
Hindu-Muslim unity and an ocular demonstration of the hold 
that Khadi has on the public. The Reception Committee 
Used only Khadi manufactured in Gpji'i^t and worth three 
hundred and fifty thousand rupees. The Committee paid 
Rs. 60,000 for the use of the Khadi. All the tents including 
a big kitchen and store-house were covered with Khadi. 
Nearly two thousand volunteers, both Hindu and Mussalman, 
and including a few Parsis and Christians, looked after all the 
arrangements for the guests in both Khadi Nagar and Muslim 
Nagar. 

The sanitary arrangements were a special feature. 
Trenches were dug for the purpose. Perfect privacy was 
secured by Khadi partitions. And the excreta were covered 
over with clean earth after every time the trench was 
used. It was therefore found to be in a clean condition. 
The work of attending to the trenches was done not by paid 
Bbagis but by unpaid volunteers belonging to all castes and 
religions. Those only were taken who had no repugnance to 
this necessary work. The reader may not know that the 
process is so clean and so expeditious that the cleaner does 
not have to touch either the excreta or the earth. Ha has 
but to take a few shovelfuls of the cleanest earth, and with it 
carefully nover up the dirt. The result of this simple atten- 
tion was that the camp was clean, sweet and iree from the 
plague of this. All the pampp were lighted by elotricity. 

Woman’s Coiderance. 

1 must not omit to mention the Women’s Conference 
presided over by Bi Amma, the brave mother of the Ali Brothers. 
It was a soul-stirring spectacle. The whole of the spacious 
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Itendal was filled by tio less than fifteen thousand women. 

I do not say that- they all umlerstood what was going on.- 
But! I do say that they knew instinotilvely what it was. They 
knew that their assembly advanced India’s eanse and that 
they were expected to play their part aide by side with men. 

In the midst of all this rash there was, so far as I am 
aware, no accident. The police, be it said to their credit, 
never interfered with anything or any body. On the Congress 
side of the bridge all arrangements were left to the Congress 
and the Khilafat volunteers. 

The Dark Sicla'. 

So far 1 have given the bright side of the picture. But 
like every picture the Congress picture too has its shades.. 
Though there was the greatest enthusiasm, there was at times 
unruliness on the part of the visitors. When they grew 
impstieiit they made a rush for the pandal and forced entranee 
once or twice. It was all good-humoured but it could also 
prove disastrous. We must be able to regulate such func- 
tions in perfect order and that is possible only when the mass 
of people instinctively and voluntarily obey instructions from 
their own men. Self-restraint is the key to Swaraj, self- 
government. Even the delegates were not all punctilious in 
obeying instructions. Some of them would not even occupy 
the blocks reserved for them. They did not hesitate even to 
suggest that they were out for civil disobedience and would 
therefore sit where they liked. Even some members of the 
All India Congress Committee were not above such uncivil 
criminal disobedience. Some delegates would not pay for 
their board jatid lodging. And I am sorry to say that there 
was even impersonation by at least one Gujarati who used a 
friend’s ticket as visitor although he knew that the ticket bore 
his friend’s name and that it was noii-transferablo. What 
adds to the grief is that he is a well-known member of the 
Provincial Congress Committee. 

And After. 

When, therefore, I think of the darker side of the picture, 
my heart sinks within me. I know why there is delay in our 
lealising our ideal. But when I think of the brighter aide, the 
pioture is too attractive to enable the shades materially to mar 
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its beauty. At the same time it would not do for us to be 
forgetful and relax our vigilance. The movement depends 
for its success only upon developing pur moral strength. 
Even as one . false note spoils a whole musical piece, so does 
a single individual suffice to crush a great movement like ours. 
Let us remember that we have staked our all upon Truth and 
Non-violence. Whatever others may be able to do being free 
from any such pledge, bound by our own pledge we are sure 
to fall to pieces, if we break our own deliberate pledge. As, 
therefore, 1 have often said in these pages, the thorough work- 
ing of the Congress Constitution leads automatically to the 
establishment of Swaraj. Let us see. 

Financial. 

Though the All-India Congress Committee has a fair 
balance still at hand, the provinces undoubtedly will have 
used up the monies left with them. They have an automatic 
sciircc of income. Every Congres,s member is able to pay 
four annas per year to enable him to retain his or her vote. 
If, therefore, each province has its quota of members, it must 
be able to collect at least Bs. 50,000, counting two lacs to 
be the least number on the roll of membership. 1 have been 
told that this is merely a mirage, that it costs more to collect 
the amount than it is worth. A government that spends 
more than it earns is a despotic or a corrupt government. 
The Congress is claimed to be a voluntary organisation. And 
if we are unable to collect our subscriptions at a nominal 
cost, we have no right to exist. Under Swaraj we shall 
expect to get our revenue at no more than 2-1/2 per cent cost, 
and then not by force but by the free will of the people. 
The least therefore that we are entitled to expect is that 
every province must now be able to finance itself. It ought 
not to bo difficult again to get at least one crore members, 
i. 6. twenty five lacs of rupees throughout all India for mem- 
bership. Indeed if we are a growingly popular organisation, 
say government, wo should be able to double our membership. 
We should be able to have enough number of unpaid honest 
volunteers to do just this one woik of collection and no more. 
If we have not them we must declare our bankruptcy. If 
we represent a healthy and natural growth, we must he able 
to collect this nominal pefional annual tax without any efrort 
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whatsoever. And as with the Congress organisations, ao 
with its many institations, colleges, schools, weaving factories, 
etc. No institution is worth keeping that does not command 
local support by reason of its own moral strength. ' Only that 
Institution is a necessity in a district which is supported by 
its inhabitants. The biggest missionary institutions financed 
from America or England are a superimposition and have 
nowhere been assimilated by the people. If the missionaries 
had from the very commencement relied purely upon the good- 
will and support of the people, they would have rendered 
infinitely greater service to India. Even so, if Congress 
organisations and institutions are supported from the central 
body, they are likely to become foreign growths and hardly 
beneficial to the people. It may be laid down As a general 
role that no local institution should exist which is not locally 
supported . Self-reliance is the surest test of capacity for self- 
government. It is possible that there are places or provinces 
which have not yet become self-conscious. They will need 
to be developed and helped in the initial stages. They cannot 
to-day be counted in any scheme of battle we may devise. 
In this swift struggle we most rely only upon those places 
that have developed political consciousness. It must there- 
fore be in the rarest oases that the central body may be 
expected to finance local effort. 

Untoucbability 

Similarly, we must make a herculean effort to deal with 
the question of untoucbability. Not until the 'untouchables’ 
certify to the reformation in Hinduism, may we claim to have 
done anything in the matter. . To my dismay, I have found 
much misunderstanding on this question even in one of the 
most advanced and best awakened provinces, namely Andhra. 
The removal of untoucbability means the abolition of the 
fifth caste. There should therefore be no objection to a 
Panchatna boy drawing water from the common well of a 
village and to his attending its common school. He should 
freely exercise all the rights of a non-Brabmin. In the name 
■jef religion we Hindus have made a fetish of outward obser-* 
vances, and have degraded religion by making it simply a 
question of eatang and drinking. Brahmanism owes its. un- 
fiyalled position to its self-abnegation, its inward purity, its 
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Mvere austerity, — iJI these illumiued by knowledge. Hindus 
are doomed if they attach undue importance to the spiritual 
effeots of foods and human contaota. Placed as we are in the 
midst of trials and temptations from within, and touched and 
polluted as we are by dl the most untouchable and the vilest 
thought currents, let us not, in our arrogance, exaggerate 
the influence of contact with people whom we often ignorantly 
and more often arrogantly consider to be our inferiors. 
Before the Throne of the Almighty we shall be judged, not 
by what we have eaten, nor by whom we have been touched, 
but by whom we have been served and how. In as much as we 
serve a single human being in distress, we shall find favour 
in the sight of Qod. Bad and stimulating or dirty foods we 
most avoid as we must avoid bad contact. But let us not 
give these observances a place out of all proportion to their 
importance. We dare not use abstinence from certain foods 
as a cover for fraud, hypocrisy, and worse vices. We dare 
not refuse to serve a fallen or dirty brother lest his contact 
should injure our spiritual growth. 

Hindu-Muslim Unity. 

There is still much left to be desired as to Hindu-Muslim 
unity. The combination is still suspected to be a menace to 
the free existence and growth of the small communities. Let 
us not repeat the mistakes of the past regarding our attitude 
towards the Moderates or the Independents. They must not 
feel unsafe in our company but by our toleration we must 
disarm their suspicion and opposition except as to our deeds. 

Civil Disobedience. 

We dare not pin our faith solely to civil disobedience. 
It is like the use of a knife to be used most sparingly if at 
all. A man who cots away without ceasing cuts at the very 
root and finds himself without the substance he was trying 
to reach by cutting off the superficial hard crust. The use 
of civil disobedience will bo healthy, necessary and effective 
only if we otherwise conform to the laws of growth. We 
must therefore give its full, and therefore greater, value to the 
adjective 'civil' than to 'disobedience'. Disobedience with* 
out civility, discipline, discrimination, non-violence, is certain 
destruction. Disobedience combined with love is the living 
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water of life. Civil dieobedienoe ie a beaaiifol ▼■riant to 
e^ifjr growth, it ie not dieeordanoe which epelle death. 

THE CONGRESS IN SESSKHI. 

The momentone annual eeaeion of the Thirtr^sixth Indian 
National Congreae opened ite eeaeion at Ahmedabad on 
December, 27.th 1921 under a apeoiaUy ereotbd pandal on the 
bank of the river Sabarmati. 

The pandal itaelf, a migeetio atmoture admii^ly planned 
and covered all over with pure white hhadi (handrepnn and 
hand-woven), presented tn impoaing appearance. The exterior 
resembled t^t of an ancient Indian Fort with three ^tea. 
The main Swaraj gait Imering the motto *‘8wand i* .my 
birth-right *’i inscribed fust above the central arch with a 
immediately beneath, fixed in bold relief stood as the noble 
gateway to India's freedom^ 

With the change of India’s political atmosphere 
the Congress also bad changed its methods. Every thing had 
boaineaa-like appearance and . was devoid of snperfiuities. 
The decorations inside the pandal though simple were yet 
attractive. Changes in sitting arrangements wem one of its 
features. The dais was slightly raised from the efround 
sloping towards the centre. 

Quite in oriental faishion the whole andience squatted on 
the ground, the sand floor covered with Kbadi serving the 
purpose of cushion. Only the acting President and 
Mahatma Oandhi were provided with stools to write on and 
the press represeutativea were supplied with desks. 

The audience was composed of the three thousand 
members of the Reception Committee, five thousand delegates 
from the 'several provinces of India and four thousand* visitors. 
Mahatma Gandhi wrote in his Young India :■>— 

An lostracdve Table. 

By the courtesy of the'Secretary of the Reception Com- 
mittee 1 am able to give the following table showing the 
number of delegates who attended the Congress and their 
composition : — 



Ntin^Mnr ol Delegslea 


Name of No. of delegatea Actual 

Provinees. under the Constftutien. Arrirahu 


Andhra 

360 

383 

Kerala 

160 

33 

Maharashtra 

292 

263 

Karnataka 

320 

304 

Gujarat 

185 

186 

Bombay 

18 

17 

Burma 

100 

56 

Puujeb & N. W. F. 

540 

518 

Sindh 

71 

63 

Delhi 

100 

92 

Rigpatana 

400 

399 

Utkal 

300 

108 

C. P. (Marathi) 

60 

44 

Assam 

63 

17 

Berar 

. 61 

58 

Madras 

410 

162 

Bengal 

986 

373 

United Provinces 

960 

888 

C. P. (Hindusthani) 

209 

206 

Bihar 

588 

569 

Total 

6,173 

4,726 




Analjrfia of 


Ladies 

Musal. 

Fhrria 

Sikha 

Antyasaa^ 

The rejc. 

8 

10 




866 


1 




33 

1 

9 




353 

9 

29 




366 

11 

22 

6 


3 

145 

8 

3 




16 


3 




61 

17 

67 


65 


880 

1 

11 




61 

7 

18 


4 


68 

11 

18 




375 


3 




105 

1 

;'6 




38 


3 




16 

2 

6 




6 

,2 

13 




147 

10 

36 


4 


323 

10 

114 


3 


761 

6 

29 




170 

7 

83 




468 

106 

469 

6 

65 

2 

4,079 


It will be noticed that oat of the total permissible (6,173| 
as manj as 4,726 attended the Congress. Hitherto the namW 
has been swelled by local delegates • who could under the old 
constitation become delei^tes for the asking by simply paying 
Its. 10. This time not eren Pandit Malaviysji could be 
regarded as a delegate because he was not elected. The 
aotpal attendance of 4,736 wac tberefmre a fine record. That 





Address Delivered By 

Sj. Vallabhbhai Patel 

Chairman, Reception Committee 

At thb Thirty-sixth Session of the 

INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS 

AUMKDABAD, S7TU DECEMBER IQBl 

In welcomirg the Delegates, Mr. Patel, the Chairman 
of the Reception Committee, addressed the Congress in 
Hindi. The foUowir.g is an English translation of his. 
speech. — 

IIuHmji Saheb, Brother DelegaUf, Ladies & Oentlemen . — 

Never before hss the Congress met under auspices such 
as God has provided for os this year. We seem to be pulsa- 
ting with joy when we might have been grieving over the 
separation of our loved and revered workers. 1 shall not call 
them leaders ; for the year that is about to close on us has 
taught us that true leadership consists in service. And if we 
recognise that great and learned Musalmans and Hindus are 
now having t^eir well-earned rest in . the Government jails, 
we do so because they have served and suffered for us and 
earned the reward coveted by us and reserved by a Govern- 
ment which pretends to be based on principles of law and 
order but which is really based on force as is becoming clear 
day by day. 

We had hoped that wo would meet to celebrate the 
establishment of Swaraj and therefore endeavoured to arrange 
a reception befitting such an occasion. Bu1t' though we do 
not meet to celebrate that happy event, God in His abundant 
mercy has sent os suffering to try us and make us worthy of 
so precious a gift*. And therefore, viewing the imprisonments, 
asinolts, forcible searches, breaking open of our offices and 
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•diooli, n a oertofn tigti of the epproMhing Swarej, m a balm 
for the wounds infliet^ upon onr MiiMlman brothers and the 
Paidahees, we have not in anj way altered or toned down our 
decorations, mnsieal programme or other events, iMtokening 
joy and arranged 'for your reception. 

But we do not ask yon to judge our fitness for the honour 
of having you in our midst by the ^equaoy of our arrange- 
ments’ for your comforts and entertainment. I am fuHy 
conscious of our defects and the Beoeption Committee relics, 
upon your generously overlooking them. 

■rteTesl. 

But the test you imposed upon us and we gladly ac- 
cepted was our response to the creative progiamme of Non- 
Co-operaUt^h with its life-fiiving and central feet of non- 
vicdenoe^ .JOur dissociation from the institutions of a Gbvern- 
ment whCoh seeks its safety by organising violence in the / 
place of organising free publio opinion' and giving effect to it, 
meant our abstention under every circumstance from violence. 

' 1 can tmthfully claim that we have endeavoured to be non- 
violent in thought, word and deed. We have made a serious, 
definite effoi^ to "purify ourselves by conquering the week 
flesh in us/ 

Hindu-Muslim Unity is its most visible symbol. Whereas 
/bi^^ tre hare distrusted and., considered! ourselves as- 
ititttUfhl eneitaies, we have hejguii to 'Ibve each d^erVnil-iive in 
perfect Biendliness. lam proud to be able to infoi^ ;^u, 
that the relations between us have bren and are not merely 
‘'negatively friendly but we have been actively working together 
for the advancement of the national cause. Similarly we ha\e 
obitivated sweet rdations with our Parsi, Christian ai^ other 
countrymen. Whilst /we hUve vigorously i»^cuted^ our 
programme we have Endeavoured to retain friendly relations * 
pr^th thoaa'who have differed from us. We have recognised 
that Uderation is the essence of non-vidence.' * 

As to the renuticiSUOR of titles and pracjice. bydaWyers 
we can, -I am sorry to say,' show* nothing of wlfich we can feel - 
The boycott ol- Councils xwas. certainly extensive so 
. fartll yotws were ebineeratd^ We bare a croditaMe recoird 
aheifi education. - So^ of the best schools and high-ddibols 
buve given up tb^ eonneetic«. with the Oovernmew .and are 
bone the worse for i|. Attendee in most of the bi^ natfoniil 
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aohoola U on the increase. We have a National College and 
a National University to which institutions are affiliated. In 
the affiliated and other national schools there are 31,000 boys 
and girls receiving instruction. 

Whereas two years ago there was hardly a spinning- 
wheel working in our Province, to-day there are at least 
-1J0,000 spinning wheels at work. The output of ItWdav 
during the period under review is no less than two laos of 
pounds. We have spent about 5 lacs in organising Swadeshi. 
The use of Khaddar in construction of the various pandsJs 
and Khadi Nagar is in my opinion a striking'ocular demons- 
tration of on.* work in the direction of Swadeshi. . 

In ftmptroMei we have resorted to< pieketting on an 
extensive scale with encouraging results. We have been most 
careful in the choice of pioketers. They, have done their work 
under trying rircumstanees and some of them have received 
injuries at the bands of enraged drinkers and sellers. 

We have perhaps made the greatest advance in the matter 
of IMouchabUUt. Our suppressed countrymen freely attend 
our meetings. The national schools are open to them in 
theory for which the Senate had to fight a tough battle. In 
practice, however, there is not yet the insistent canvass to 
bring the children of these countrymen to our solbdols and 
make them feel that they are in Ao way inferior to our own. 
Though, therefore, our goal is not to multiply separate schools 
for such children, we shall be compelled to maintain such 
schools for such children for some time to 'come. But the 
removal of the curse is not to b^ gauged by the number of 
schools opened for them or even by their attendance in (wdinary 
national schools. Untouchability is an attitude, and I am 
glad to be able to note that whilst we have yet much work to 
• do in this direction, it has undergone a most noticeable change. 

But 1 know that we have not passed through the fire of 
suffering that Bengal, the Punjab, the United Provinces and 
other Provinces are passing through. I am hoping that our non* 
violence, to which I have proudly referred, is not non-videnee 
due to helplessness, but that is due to self-imposed restrdnt. 
The Government has provided for ns an oppmtuni^ by taking 
forcible possession of national schools from the Municipalities 
of Surat and Nadiad. Ahmedabad bas the same problem to 
enlve, And It can only be solved by Civi|| Disobedience in the 
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last resort. The TehHk Bsrdoli and Anand are making 
elaborate preparations for mass Civil Disobedience. I bespeak 
the prayers of this great Assembly that God may give us the 
strength to go through the ordeal of suffering and enable us to 
stand shoulder to shoulder with other sister Provinces. At 
the same time 1 wish to assure you that we shall do nothing 
reckless, nothing that we as peaceful and peace-loving human 
beings may not do for the preservation of National self-respect 
or safe-guarding of National rights. 

1 now ask Hakim Ajmal Khan Saheb to take the chair as 
Acting President. Though Deshbandhn Cbittaranjan Das is 
not in our midst in the body, bis pure, patriotic and self-sacri- 
ficing spirit is with us. He has serit his inspiring address full 
of religions fervour. 

In the sircumstaiiccs ■ created for us by the Bengal 
Government, the All- India Congress Committee has followed 
the example of our brethren of the Muslim League when in 
the absence of Maulana Mahomed AH, their President, they 
had to elect an Acting President. 1 know that in Hakim 
Ajmal Khan -Saheb whom the All-India Congress Committee 
has elected to act in Deshband^u Chittaranian Das's place, we 
have one of the greatest and noblest of our countrymen. For 
Hakimji is an •embodiment of Hindu-Muslim Unity. He 
commands the confidence and the affection of Hindus and 
others equajly wjfh our M))salman brothers. 
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Delivered By 

Hakim Ajmal Khan Saheb 

At The Thirty-sixth Session Op The 

INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS. 

AHMEDABAD, 27TH DECEMBEIi 1921. 

[ Hakim Ajmal Khan, the Acting President, spoke in 
Urdu. The following is an English translation of his 
address : — 

Brother and sister delegates; ladies and gentlemen : — 
For the first time in the history of the Indian National Congress 
we are assembling under circumstances when, as a result of the 
latest repressive measures of the British Government in India, 
our duly elected President is not amongst us. It is a matter 
of deepest regret to all of us that Mr. C. B. Das is not with us 
to guide our deliberations today. It is Buper6uoua for me to 
enumerate the numerous national services of that great patriot 
from Bengal or refer to the prominent place he occupies in the 
political and social life of our country, when the nation has 
itself unequivocally said in what esteem it holds him by confer- 
ring on him the greatest honour in its giving. But while we 
regret his absence on that account it* should be a matter of 
deepest satisfaction to us all, both because the man whom the 
nation had chosen as its chief representative has, by his undaunt- 
ed courge, splendid self-sacrifice, and spirit of cheerful suffering, 
proved himself worthy of the great honour ronferred on him, 
and because his arrest brings us a stage nearer to our success. 
Mr. C. B. Das has done greater service to his country by his 
airest than he would probably have done by presiding over our 
deliberations today. His arrest has infused greater spirit and 
determination into the hearts of national workers and 
galvanised the entire country to greater activities and 
sacrifices. 
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1, however, realised my own inability to fill the place of 
Mr. C. R. Das and while thanking you for the ^at trust ycu 
have reposed in me by electing me to act for him, I hope and 
trust that* 1 will prove myself worthy of the great honour you 
have conferred on me« not only in this pandal, but when the 
time comes for me to make for my country and my God the 
sacrifice that it has been the good for tube ‘bf'msnjrof our 
noble brethren to make. 

Progress of Non-cooperation. 

It will take a long time to enter upon a detailed survey 
of the progress of Non-co-operation movement since the last 
session of the Indian National Congress. I will only briefly 
touch on the ad\'anco the country has made since the inaugu- 
ration of non-violent Non-co-operation. The spirit of Non-co* 
operation pervades throughout the country and there is no 
true Indian heart oven in. the remotest corner of this great 
country which is not filled with the spirit of cheerful suffering, 
and sac^^fi'w to attain Swaraj and see the Khilafat and the 
Puniab wrongs redressedl It ha; received the highest tribute 
that a nation could pay to another from our sister nation 
across the Indian Ocean. Our Egyptian brethren have 
adopted it to fight their own political battle.* - Jt should be a 
matter of pride to all of us that India is showing the way to 
other bister countries. Non-violent Non-co-operation has 
ceased to be an hidiati movAment. It is f^st becomirg an 
Asiatic movement and‘ the day is not distant when the eon- 
sciooce of th^ world will adopt non-violent Non- cp operation 
as a mrld weapon against universal injustice and untruth. 

, Whd.. ean deny the success of the spirit of Non-co-operation 
'^'indireinent in India after witnessing the cheerful spirit with 
which- our workers have made and are making willing sacri- 
fices for the cause of their country- and arA going to gaol in 
ever increasing numbers with a smile on their lipst What is* 
still more, not even this intense repression has provoked vio- 
lence. It has only redoubled the national determination. 
Every Auccessive .fit ot itepresuon on the part of the Gbvem* 
-mihit, whether it was in eopnection with- the^nfiseation of the 


* In' thdr straggle for freedom tbs Egyptian people, foiled in every 
attempt of armed wsietanpe to tbe Britieb, at test adopted non-co-opera- 
tion, (li« ogli not strictly lion-violcut, by the cod of 1021. 
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FtAwa of Jamaiat-iii^'Ulama, the lamooe Keraebi trial, or the 
wholeMJe aM>Iioati|^ of the Seditioui Meeting Aot, tiie 
Criniiutl Lai Ameadinent Aot, or Seotioa 144 of the Criminal 
PrOMdore Code, by means of erbie'h the right of assooiation 
and the peaceful eotivitiog of the Volunteer Organisation 
together with the other elementary rights of Citisenship were 
suppressed, have had but one effect, viz. the determination on 
the part of the ^ple to continue their national activities and 
to persist in their demand. A ceaseless pilgrimage to the goal is 
kept up, in vindication of the primary rights of citizenship in 
all the liortbern Provinces of India as also in Maharastra* and 
Andhra. The nation to^ay realises the grimnees and the 
gravity of the great struggle it is engaged in and is behaving 
with the cool determination worthy of heroes fighting for a 
noble cause. 

Nor id the time at which we are waging this noble 
struggle inopportune. Not only is the couscienee of Asia and 
Africa awake and active but there are signs, feeble no doubt 
yet full of hope and promise, that the conscience of Europe 
too is at last ronsing.itself from its long slumber. 

Prince** visit. 

1 must add one word about the visit of His Royal 
Highness the Prince, of Wales. We have no quarrel with 
His Kdyal Highness. But we do not want a bankrupt 
(Government to re-establish its fallen political credit by making 
a capital out of his Royal Highness’s visit. Nor is the country 
in a mood to accord the Prince a cordial welcome so long as 
the two sores of the Khilafat and the Punjab are still running 
and Swariu is still unattained. We, therefore, resolved simply 
to refrain from taking part in the welcome to His Royal 
Highness. And if there have been any regrettable incidents 
with consequent bitterness of spirit.tbe responsibility for it 
lies entirely at the door of the Government that betrayed 
such lamentable lack of sense and judgment and acted in a 
manner utterly unjustifiable. 

Success of Non-co-operation. 

Our critics say that the Non*co-operatiou movement 
has failed and in support of their statement point to the 
Government Educational Itisti.tntionz, the ranks of the Title- 
holders, the members of the new Logislatire Councils and thp 
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fiai’ oi the variooa High Courts. My answer to tba^ it Answer 
be still needed after what I have just said, is that so far as the 
Government Educational Institutions are eoheemed. 1 would 
invite the attention of our orities to what the yiee-Chaneellor 
of the Caleutta University had to say on the'^ip^ 'Of the 
Non-co-operation movement. That i^It was 
spite of the fact that we had not made proAisioiiC]^^ a 
sufficient number of National Colleges and National oelwls 
for the students . who left their institutions. As to the Title 
holders and Members of tbe New Legislative Couneils,- the 
classes which would naturally not be tbe first to resprad 'to 
such an appeal, what is tbeir position 1 Where is their fjBPS- 
tigs to day 1 It has fallen lower than the Csarist rouble.* Ao 
Government may still manufactore and place them in the 
market but the public simply does not care for them. . And 
after all it is the public opinion that gives them value and 
oqrreney. As to the lawyers, it is true that with some noble 
exceptions, they have not, u a class, responded to our 'appeal 
as they ought to bare done. But as we develop our Panebyat 
system, a work to which we have not been able to- devote 
much of our time and energy, tbe legal practitioners would 
soon fall in with the public oi>inion.' The question of ibe 
Government servants . is slightly different and comparing tbe 
number of resignations ’offered last month with tbe average 
for previous nionths we have no reason to feel dissatisfied with 
tbe progress non-co-operation is making in that direction, 
specially as the increased . number of resignations is unques- 
tionalbly the result of the policy of intensive repression 
adopted by the Government 

The Moderates and N. C O. 

True, there are some of our Moderate brothers, with 
genuine love of our common country in tbeir hearts, who for 
want of true appreciation of the real nature of tbe struggle 
we are engaged in and tbe issues that it involves, have not 
yet taken tbf^ir proper place in the national ranks. But I feel 
fure that if the fire' of patriotism is still alive in their 
hearts, and I feel confident that it will not die, they will 
soon realise their mistake and will be found taking .the 


* Under ilic* now Soviet Opvt. of ItasRia tlic ol«l rxaTibt roiiblc-notcB 
Hi’c uf no vulut.*. 
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place of iheir brothers whose names figure on the national 
Bdl of Honoar.* 


Tragic Events in Malabar. , 

1 cannot close without referring to the tragic events 
that are daily taking place in Malabar and the prolonged 
agonies of our onfortoiiate Moolah brethren. And here I 
must make it quite clear that this question has two aspects ; 
one with reference to the Giovernmeot in the country and the 
other with reference to the treatment by the Moplabs of their 
Hindu brethren. As to the first, judging from the evidence 
before the public, one cannot help coming to the conclusion 
that the responsibility of provoking these disturbances rests 
entirely on the shoulders of the Government. While as to 
the method adopted in suppressing these, there will be no 
thinking person in the country who will not condemn them. 
All of us who have had the experience of Amritsar know the 
horrible nature of this “pacification.” It was only accidentally 
that the terrible train*tragedy was revealed to the public the 
other day ! But how many other tragedies there are that have 
not come to light I 

As to our Hindu brethren who have been, forcibly 
converted or have otherwise suffered at the hands of some of 
the Moplahs, I folly sympathise with them and there will be 
no Muslim worthy of ,the name who will not condemn this 
entirely on- Islamic act in the strongest possible terms. I Aiel 
sure that these stray incidents are the acts of a few misguic^ 
individuals and that the rest of the Moplabs are as ready iffid 
strong in condemning theid as any of os here. Still I should 
not like the fair name of Islam to be tarnished in the sligbest 
degree and I sincerely regret these deplorable incidents. 

Reachiog the Goal. 

liadies and gentlemen, our country is experiencing 
terrible convulsions, but it requires no prophet to foratell that 
these are the birth-pang of Young India that will revive the 
glorious traditions of this our ancient country and take its 
proud place by the nations of the world. 


* By the time the Congress was bt Id at Ahmcdabad almost all the 
prominent, nationalist It'aders in India were dapped in Govt. Jails, 




The UndeKver^ 

Presidential Address 
Sj. C. R. Das 

[The following is the undelivered Presidential address 
of Mr. C. R. Das, the President elect of the Ahmedabad 
Congress, which was written just on the eve of his arrest 
by the Bengal Govt, and sent in fragments to Mahatma 
CUmdhi with instructions to revise it and put it to shape.] 

Mr. Chsirmaii of the Beeeption Committee and Delegates 
of the Indian I^tional Congress : — 

'We have arrived at a critioal stage in our straggle with the 
Bureaucracy ; and it behoves us, every one of us, to search our 
hewts and to ask burseives the question, “Cto I stand for 
India in her present struggle f” It is because I stand for India 
that 1 have responded to your unanimous call to-day. 1 thank 
yon for your confidence in me ; but 1 warn yon that 
I have no worldly wisdom to offer you. 1 come from a city 
which has felt the full force of the wrath of the Government. 
Measures for stifling political life have been taken, as I believe, 
in-order to coerce the people to receive His Boyal Higb- 
tless the Prince of Wales ; but it is the imprisoned soul of 
Calcutta that will greet His Boyal Highness on the 24th 
December, i come from the struggle which has just begun in 
Calcutta, chastened and purified ; and, if 1 have no worldly 
wisdom to give, I at least bring before you unbounded enthu- 
siasm, and a resolute determination to see this struggle 
through. 

What is our aim 7— Freedom f 

I think that at the very outset we ought to define our 
attitude in relation to the present struggle. What is our aimt 
Whither are we going 1 1 think that most people will agree 
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^hst we ue '^t to woore freedom, freedom from foreipi 
*tttyeetion, freedom from foreign interference. It is ee lirell, 
however, thet we ehoold here a ^ear grasp of what is meant 
bjr the word “Freedom.” In - the first place it does not imply 
absence of all restraint. When I am forbidden to steal my . 
neighbour’s purse or to trespass on my neighbour’s land, 
there is necessarily a restraint on my action ; but there is no 
4>pposition between freedom and such restraint as has thov- 
sanction of the pe<q;)le behind it. In the second placg, 
freedom does not necessarily imply absence of the idea of 
dependence. Dependence there must be so long as wc live 
ill society, and need the protection of society ; and there is no 
iioceseaiy opposition between freedom and such dependetM|p 
as is willingly suffered by the people. But though there is no 
necessary opposition between freedom and restraint, and 
freedom and dependence, it must be remembered that restraint 
that does not deny freedom can only be such restraint as has 
the sanction of the people behind it ; and dependence consis- 
tent with freedom can only be such dependence as is willingly 
suffered by the people for its own protection. 

What then is freedom 1 It is impossible to define the 
term ; but one may describe it as that state, that conditioo, 
which makes it possible for a nation to realize its own 
individuality and to evolve its own destiny. The history of 
mankind is full of stirring stories as to bow nations have 
struck for freedom in order to keep their nationalism and 
their' indir {duality inviolate and untarnished. To take only 
modem inetaneei, one may refer to Finland and Poland, 
Ireland, Egypt and India. Each of these nations has offered 
a determined resistance to the imposition of a foreign culture 
upon it. The history of these nations has run on parallel 
lines. First, there is the protest against cultural conquest ; 
secondly, there is the denre for national education ; and lastly, 
there is the dessand for its recognition as a sepwratc organism 
with the power to work out its own destiny without any 
bindranee from any foreign power. 

Wesleia eaknie it Indian Nationalism. 

We stand then for freedom, because we dsim the right to 
devdop our own individnsKiy and evolve our own destiny 
along our own Knee, nnembarrassed by wbat Western civilisa- 

i Hou bae to teach ns and unhampered by tbs institutions 

' ip-* 
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^hioh the West has imposed, on tis. Bat here a vmoe 
interropts^ me, the ^ Toioe ' oC' Babiodnunath, the. poet of India. 
He sajn, The Wertern eoltore is standing at Onr door ;inast 
ire be so inhospitable as to torn it away or 'ought we not to 
aoknowledge that in the otiion of the oulMres of the East and 

West is the salvation of the world)’'* I admit that if 
Indian nationalism has to live, it cannot afford to isolate itself 

other nations. Bat 1 have two observations to make to the 
criticism of Sabindranath oflrst, we most have a house of our 
own before we can receive a guest ; and secondly, Indian 
culture must discover itself Irafore- it can be ready to assimilate 
Western culture. In my opinion, there can- be no true 
assimilation befmre freedom comes, althougb there may be, as 
there bas been, a . slavish imitation. The eultural conquest 
of India is all but complete ; it was’ the inevitable result of her 
political conquest. India must resist it. She must vibrate 
with national life ; and then we may - talk of the union of the 
two. ri vilizations. 

I must dispose of another ' objection, this time of my 
Bfoderate friends. "You concede," I hear them say^ "that 
freedom is not an end in itself, but a means to an end, the 
end being self-realisation, self-dependence, . self-control ; why 
not work put your destiny within the British Empire.?" My 
answer is 'that so long as India occupies the position of a 
dependent . in the British Empire, so long the task cannot be 
undertaken. Oo. into the villages, the heart of India, and see 
the life that is-Hved by the average Indian. They are sturdy 
men and -fearless men ; they are men of whom any country 
.would be proud ; but the degradation' that must inevitably 
follow subjection is writ luge on their brow, and their lot is 
made up of caste troubles, petty squabblesi and endless 
puimt of litigation fOr litigation’s sake. When are now the 
institutions that made them self-dependent and self-contained ? 
Where is the life that enabled them to earn their livelihood 
and yet left them free to worship the God of their fathers ? 
I assert tha^ once a nation pastes into subjection, degeneration 

* .At this perSod Jbe attitade «t we great Poet towards U. Gandlii's 
moveiwmt- was thts-he was igainst noiMMHiperatioii, against even 
nationatism, whidi aCemding to him was a. narrow ud buren creed. 
In .his. worM-toar jnst .preoe^g this period the poet had •persistcniy 
oNs^ed for a saper-aattoiiBl hmaonism. 
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must inevitably set in attacking the very life*blood of that 
nation. Its effect is to be seen not in this sphere or that 
sphere bat in every sphere the nation’s activity. Economically, 
tbe British rale has had a disastrous effect on oar national 
well-being. Mr. R. C. Dutt and after him Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya* have shown how deliberately the destruction 
of oar national industry, the spinning and weaving industry, 
was planned. Who can contemplate with eqaanimity that 
every year many erores of rupees go out of India without 
corresponding advantage? Morally, wo are becoming a nation 
of slaves, and have acquired most vices of the slave. We 
fpeak tbe language of the master, and ape his manners ; and 
Ire rush with alacrity to adopt his institutions while our own 
institutions lie languishing in the villages. Intellectually, we 
have become willing victims to the imposition of a foreign 
oulture on us ; and the humiliation is complete when we are 
deliberately breaking away from the past, recognising no virtue 
in 'its continuity. “But then,” say my Moderate friends, 
“How can you hope to win freedom until you have elevated 
the people ? ” If I am right in my diagnosis that the present 
condition of India, material, moral and intellectual, is the 
direct result of the foreign rule in India, then it must follow 
that so long as our subjection continues, so long there is no 
hope of recovery. You may, of course, tackle side problems, 
as we are trying to do. You may infuse such enthusiasm 
amongpt the people as may be of great assistance to you in 
your political campaigns. But believe me, it is the disease 
that you must fight, and not the outward symptoms of the 
disease. 

I object then to the perpetuation of British domination 
as in my opinion it is impossible to find the fulfilment of our 
nationality, ' our individuality, our personality so long as that 
domination continues. In arriving at this conclusion I have 
entirely . ignored the character of the British rule in lndia.s 
That rule may bp good or bad, it may be conceded that it in 
partly good and partly bad, but my conclusion is baaed m 
the view that there is inherent in subjection something whiof 
injures national life and hampers its growth and self- 
fulQlmoiit. Whether within the Empire or onteide it, India 

*Seellalav^'B Minate ot Dissent so the Indostriat Conmissloti' 
Beport I9tv in th(e;In4ian Annaal Begister IPIP, 
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nia»t have freedom to that^he may jealice her individuality 
and evolve her detfciny witboat help Unr hindrance from 
Britith people. 

What ate the melhoda 1 

I notr come to the question. What are the methods 
which we ought to adopt in our tight with the Bureaucracy f 
There ara three, and only three methods, that 1 know of : — 
(l) armed resistance. (2) co-operation with the Bureaucracy 
in the councils that have been established under the Govern* 
ment of India Act, and (3) noo>violent non-co-operation. 
The first I must dismiss as beyond the range of practical 
politics. Even if it were not so, on princii^e I am opposed 
to violence. We must then choose between co-operation and 
non-co operation. 

I confess that in considering the question of co-operation, 
1 am not a little troubled by the fact that some of our leaders 
who assisted at the birth of political life in India are ranged 
against us on the question. . I therefore propose to consider 
some of the arguments that are advanced against us by these 
supporters of the Oovemment of India Act ; and in doing so 
I shall consider, first, whether the freedom of the Indian 
nation, that is to say, its right to develop its own individuality 
and evolve its own destiny, has been recognised in the Act ; 
secondly, whether the Act either expressly or by necessary 
implication gives even the beginnings of responsible Govern- 
ment to the Indian people ; and lastly, whether the l^slature 
has any contiol, effective or otherwise, over the purse. 

Government of India Act* criticised. 

Now the Preamble of the Act is the key to. the situation. 
“Whereas it is the declared policy of Parliament”: so tbe 
Preamble runs. What is the declared policy of Parliament 1 
To recognise the inherent right of the ludians to responsible 
government f Not at all. To recognise the inherent right of 
India to be treated as a free land equal partner of the 
commonwealth of nations known as the British Empire 1. Not 
at alL But, mark the tiraM ooncessioh to the rights of India, 
“To provide f<nr the increasing association of Indians in 
every branch of Indian adnunistration, and for the gradual 

* The text of the Act win be found in the Annual Brgister Itgl, 
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development of eeU-governing institutions with a view to the 
progressive realisation of responsible government in British 
India as an integral part of the Empire.’^ 1 do not think a 
more halting concession could ever be made to the rights of 
a people. Now, is there anything iii the Preamble to compel 
the British Parliament to recognise India, at any time, as a 
free and equal partner of the British Empire ? I think not. 
"Progressive realisation of responsible government in British 
India”! These are vague vtords, and they will not, at any 
time, tax the ingenuity of a British statesman. Omitting 
the second paragraph and coming to the third, we find "that the 
time and manner of each advance can. be determined only by 
Parliament, upon whom responsibility lies for the welfare 
and advancement of the Indian peoples.” Mark the word 
"peoples”, not "people”, an assertion by the Parliament that 
India is not one, hut many. I, for one, am not prepared to 
submit to the insult offered to India in the third paragraph 
of the Preamble, and 1 feel bound to protest against it. We 
are quite ptepared to undertake the responsibility for the 
welfare and advancement of the Indian people (not peoples), 
and I altogether deny that a foreign Parliament can possibly 
discharge its responsibilities in relation to a subject nation. I 
resent the doctrine that the Parliament is to determine the 
time and manner of each advance, and I say that the whole 
objeot of the legislation, as disclosed in the third paragraph 
of the Preamble, is to perpetuate the domination of the 
British Parliament, which I cannot for a moment accept* The 
fourth paragraph holds out a distinct threat : "And whereas 
the action of Parliament”, so it says, "in such matters must 
be guided by the co-operation received from those on whom 
new opportunities of service will be conferred, and by the 
extent to which it is found that confidence can be reposei 
their sense of responsibility”.: — In other words, if we' 
boys, and. if we satisfy the British Parliament that « 
sense of responsibility, then the British Parliament will eon* 
sidor whether we ought not to have a further instalment of 
reforms. In other words we are perpetual infants, and the 
British Parliament is our sole guardian. 

Freedom is my birthright 

Ladies and gentlemen, I have very great respeet for the 
opinion of mp pditical exponents, but 1 ognnpt gocept tiio 
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fundamental principle on which the Seform Act ie based. 
I think that we should preserve our self-esteem, whatever the 
stage of our progress may be. 1 think that we should solemn- 
ly declare in open Congress, that freedom is inherent in every 
nation and that India has and possesses the right to develop 
her own individuality and to evolve her own destiny unham- 
pered by what the British Parliament has decided or may 
decide for us. I think we should recognize that any power 
that in any way hampers or embarrasses the self-realization 
and self-fulfilment of the Indian nation is an enemy of India 
and must as such Be resisted. I am willing to co-operate 
with England, but on one condition only, that she recognises 
this inherent right of India.* That recognition you will not 
find anywhere in the Government of India Act, and I for one 
will not he a party to the perpetuation of British domination 
in India. But my moderate friends tell me, that though the 
freedom of the Indian people, in the sense in which I under- 
stand the term, has not been recognised in the Act of Parlia- 
ment, still, if we work the reforms, it will not be in the power 
of Parliament to withhold that freedom. 1 do not doubt the 
wisdom of my friends nor deny their patriotism ; but the 
question, in my opinion, is entirely irrelevant, hiy position 
is this, that however willing 1 may be to enter into a com- 
promise with the English Government in matters of detail, 
and I am willing to make great sacrifices, I will not enter 
into any compromise on the question which I bold to be 
fundamental. Freedom is my birthright, and 1 demand a 
recognition of that right, not by instalments nor in compart- 
ments, but whole and entire. I do not doubt that victory will 
be on our side ; but supposing we fail, we would at least 
have preserved inviolate our national self-respect and dignity, 
we would at any rate have repudiated the insult on u^hich the 
Government of India Act is based. The difference between 
the Indian National Congress and the Ministers who are work- 
ing the Beforms Act seems to me to be fundamental, in that 
the former has. its eye'' fixed on. the ultimate and would reject 
as essentially false anything that does not recognise the 
freedom of the Indian people ; whereas the latter kave their 


* This is a post-war eTol«tion<^ aatioaalistio oonseieesuew common 
to all the eudaved floontrim : iRlaad, Kgypt and India. So, toe, said 
DeValera of Ireland. 
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eyes fixed oil the departmefiits of which they are in charge, 
and hope to attain freedom through the successful working 
of those departments. 

The Position of the Indian Ministers. 

I will now consider whether the Act gives oven the 
beginnings of responsible government to India, and whether 
the Legislature has any control over the pursy. The two 
questions must be considered together. It is the view of the 
Moderates in Bengal that out of seven members of the Bengal 
Government, five are Indians. The view is entirely erroneous. 
I think I am right in saying that provinces are governed, in 
relation to reserved subjects, by the Governor-in-Coiincil, 
and in relation to transferred subjects, by the Governor acting 
with Ministers. The statute makes no provision whatever for 
the joint deliberation by the Governor and his Council and 
his Ministers sitting together, except in regard to proposals 
for taxation and borrowing, and the framing of proposals for 
expenditure of public money. In regard to the reserved 
subjects, and these are subjects which are of vital imj^ortance 
to us as a nation in our struggle for political liberty, the 
Ministers have no voice whatever. I think I ain right in 
saying that they are the dumb spectators of the fight that is 
now going on between us and the Government, They are not 
part of the Government to consider whether, in relation to the 
non-co’operation movement, a repressive policy should or 
should not bo initiated in the country. Their advice will not 
be sought when the local Government has to consider the 
question whether Mahatma Gandhi ought or ought not to be 
arrested. If I am right in my view as to the position of the 
Ministers in relation to the reserved subjects, then 1 suggest 
to my moderate friends that they are under an entire 
misapprehension when they say that a roaiority of the 
members of the Government are. Indians, The truth is that 
in relation to the reserved subjects the Indian element is in 
a minority and cannot affect the policy of the Government in 
the slightest degree, provided the Governor and the English 
members of the Council comhine against it. 

I have now to consider the position of the Ministers and 
the relation between the Ministers and the legislature in 
regard to the transferred subjects. My first ^point isi that it 
is a mistehe to suppose that any **salgect'* hee '^Ipeeti 

S 
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trADsferr^ to the . Bliuiirten. I oonoede that oertun depart* 
meats have been traniforred, bat I maintaio that they have 
been . tnmsferred aabieob to' the eneombranoei created by a 
eeutory of bareaaoratae' rule, andi the Ministers have no 
power wbateyer to disobaige those eneumbranoes. I will 
at onee make my meanibg clear. Now Medical administra- 
tion is ant important department of the State ; and so is Public 
Health. . These departments, I andemtand, have been trans- 
ferred to the Ministers, ^ and the Minister, provided he has 
complete control of the’ “subject,” is in a position to confer a 
lasting benefit on the community. But what is the position 1 
The Minister has no eflSective control over the officers who 
run the departments, end no voice whatever in the selection 
of his own cheers. It is a peculiar circumstance in the 
history M the bureaueratic rule in India that whenever the 
people, have cried for something essential to their existence, 
the Government has given them expensive administration, 
expensive offices and expensive buildings instead. The test 
whether the “subject” has been transferred to the Minister is 
thif : Is the Minister for Health under the law in a position 
■to take up this attitude, “1 will recast the whole system under 
which these departments have hitherto been administered. 

I will abolish the Indian Medfcal Service, and employ local 
agencies who would know; how to disinfect a well and what 
steps to Mce in die case of an epidemic. I will then have 
mote money to spend on the needs of the people” 1 But, 
no*! Thn attitude the Act deides to him, and yet it is said 
that the subject has been tiansferred to him. One of the 
MiolAters in India described hie pjsitton in bitter terms in 
the oohrse .of a Council debate. He complained that if be 
applied to the Medical department or the Sanitary depart- 
ment for dobtors to meet an emergency, they said to him in 
reply, “We have dectori.” If be took the responsibility 
of sending doc^* to the. aiTeoted area, the Medical depart- 
ment said to. him :'''We ^ not recognise your doctors, and 
yon most pay them out of your own pocket”. When I pdnt 
out to yon that the Ministm in qoMtion is the Ministw in 
ebaisa of the Mcdkal department and Sanitary department, 
yon wiU fmiqp the Ml sigaUtcanee of the ‘'transfer of subjects” 
thal baa feilcMi place nnder the Act, Well might a Mioipjer 
aotnally didj “Sfleer and gM have I o^, 
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bat oaefa as 1 h%ve I 4 ;r.ve onto (ihee", 'tihrtt i’b, BympaHijr. 
He added that he oottld only ayinpathy, bacanse tbe 
pdtie eras bald Jury somebody elsa, that is to say, tbe Finanee 
Memlber. 

The Coutael over ihe Pune 

This briogs me to a qneetion of great importance, «ad 
that is whetber the fiegislatnre bas a-ny control over the pnme. 
The Moderates raadntain the afhrmaMve of the propositioB ; 
1 maintain the negative. I efaall presently refea* to the 
provisions of the Act to support my position ; but I bare 
a witness of undoubted positicm and respectability in my 
favour, whose evidence I should like to place before yon. 
In the course of the general discussion on the Budget in one 
of the Councils, a Minister said as follows : "Tbe two poor 
men who have been put down here as Ministers are fwesumed 
to be clothed with all the powers of Ministers in the House* 
of Commons, and therefore they are called upon to account 
for everything for which perhaps a Minister in the House of 

Commons is responsible The Minister here begins his 

life by getting a dole of money that is given by those who 
are in charge of the whole administration.” The question is 
whether the Moderates are right or the Minister in question is 
right. Both may be wrong ; but both cannot be right. 

Under the rules framed under the Government of India 
Act, tbe framing of proposals for expenditure in regard to 
Transferred and Reserved Subjects is a matter of agreement 
between tbe Members of the Executive C'Onncil and tbe 
Ministers ; but if they do not agree as to the apportionment 
of funds between Reserved and Transferred departments 
respectively, tbe Governor has the power to allocate the 
revenues and balances of the province ^tween Reserved and 
Transferred Subjects by specifying the fractional proportions 
of the revenues and balances which shall be assigned to each 
class of subject. What, then, is the position 1 The moderates 
proudly assert that the majority of Members of the Govern- 
ment are Indians. If that were so, one would expect the 
question of apportionment to be decided in accordance with 
the view of tbe majority ; but that is not done, because tbe 
entire scheme is based on the distrust of tbe Mioisten; 
We have, therefore, this result that ii the Members and the* 
Miaisters are anable to come to an agreement, the matter is 
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decided by the Governor who may act either in aoeordanoe 
with hie own discretion or in accordance with the report of 
an authority to be appointed by the Governor-General in this 
behalf on thb application of the Governor. 

This is the impossible position in which the Minister is 
placed by the scheme framed under the Act ^ but what is 
the position of the Council? Has it any power to sayi “We 
require the funds to be appmtioned in the way we suggest 
and not according to the proposal made by the Government ” ? 
Can it say, “ We require you to spend so much to fight 
malaria or so much for primary education”? The Act 
undoubtedly gives power to the council to refuse its assent to 
a demand or to reduce the amount therein referred to either 
by a reduction of the whole grant by the omission or reduc- 
tion of any of the items of expenditure of which the grant 
Js composed, but this is subject to an important proviso, 
*viz. that the local Government shall have power, in relation 
to any such demand, to act as if it had been assented to, 
notwithstanding the withholding of such assent or the 
reduction of the amount therein referred to, if the demand 
relates to a reserved subject, and the Governor certifies that 
the expenditure provided, for by . the demand is essential to 
the discharge of his responsibility for the subject. This, 
according to the Moderates, is the effective control which the 
Legislature has over the purse. It has no power whatever 
to say in what proportion the revenue of the country should 
be ' allocated between Reserved and Transferred departments 
respectively ; it has no control whatever over . the revenue 
allocated to the Reserved Subjects. All that it can do is to say 
to the Ministers, " We refuse our assent to your demand ”, or, 
“We. reduce the amount referred to in your demand either 
by a redootion of the whole grant or by the omission or 
reduction of aby of the items of expenditure of which the 
grant is Composed.” It is ridiculous to describe the limited 
control exercisable by the Council in relation to the Transferr- 
ed Subjects as “an effective control oyer Hfhle purse”. 

In administrative matters, the. pemtipn of the Minister is 
no better. The. Act ..{urovides that in-inlation to transferred 
subjects, the Governor shall be guided^ by the advice of bis 
Ministers, unless he sees snfi^cient cause to dissent from their 
opinion, in which ease he may requixai action tol>e tahen 
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otherwise than in aooordance with that advice. In a dispute 
between the Minister in charge of the Department of Health 
and hU officer on a question of policy, it is possible for the 
Qovernor to support the officer against the Minister. In 
matters of legislation in relation to the Transferred Subjects 
there is in theory some power in the legislature, but in prac* 
ties the finance department, controlled by a member of the 
ExecutiTe Council, would have the lost word on the subject ; 
for 1 can conceive of no legislation which does not involve 
expenditure of money, and it is the duty of the finance 
department (of which, be it remembered, the Minister is 
not a MemlMr) to examine and advise on the scheme of 
the new expenditure for which it is proposed to make pro- 
vision in the estimates. 

In regard to the whole scheme, it is legitimate to ask, 
“Does it secure even the elementary, rights which every 
eitiaen under any civilised Oovernment possesses! Is 
repressive legislation impossible under the Act, except 
with the consent of the people!' Does it give to the people 
the right to repeal the repressive legislation which disgraces 
the Statute book of India! Has a repetition of the 
Punjab atrocities been made impossible !” 1 think I am right 
in saying, that in regard to all these matters the position 
is exactly the same as it was before the Reform Act. 

No Peace with Dishonour. 

This, then, is the scheme which is being ’ worked by 
the Ministers, and we have been solemnly assured by the 
Moderates that the beginning of Swaraj is to be found 
in the scheme. Much as I would like to end all unnecessary 
conflict, I cannot recommend to you Ihe acceptance of the 
Act as a basis for co-operation with the Government. 

I will not purchase peace with dishonour, and so long as 
the Preamble to the Government of India Act stands and 
our right, our inherent right to regulate our own affairs, 
develop our own individuality and evolve our own destiny, is 
not recognised, I most decline to consider any terms of peace. 

The only method, therefore, of warfare open to us 
IS non-co-operation, and that is the programme which we 
adopted at two successive .Congresses. We are devoted to 
the doctrine of non-eo-ope^tion, and you will not expect mo 
to discuss its ethics. But there are friendly critics whose 
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doabts we ooe^t to diapel, if it is io oar power to do so. 
They say that the doctrine of non-co-operation is a doetrine 
of negation, a doctrine of despair ; they stand aghast at 
the narrownesn, the excIuMreness which saoh a doctrine 
iasplies ; and they draw oar attention to the trend of political 
events in the world, and they ask as whether there is any 
hope to a nation th^ is determined to live a life of 
isoiation. 

What ia Noa-co-operalion. 

I feel bound to answer the questions which have been 
raised by these critics, and, in doing so, I must ask myself 
the question, '*Wfaat is Non-co operation t” I find it 
easier to answer 'the qaesHon by considering to a moment 
what is not non-co-operation. Non-co-operation is not a 
refusal to co-(^rate with the English people because they 
are English people. * Non-co operation does not advocate a 
policy of separation, a policy of isolation, •''slndeed in our 
confliet with the forces of injustice and t^rigbteousness, 
we are not forgetting Him, to quote the words of Bavindranath, 
“Who is without distinction of class or'' colour,' ard 
Who with his varied ShakU makes tme provision for the 
inherent need of each and every class.” But before we 
can join the foroes of the world in the missioiiary enterprise 
to uplift humanity, it . is at least necessary that we should 
find fulfilment in self-realization and self-development ; for 
ft' is only as a nation that has realised itself that we can 
hope to be of any service to^ humanity. ' Let us consider 
the matter- for a moment. Cjiir philosophy recognises that 
there is an essential unity behind all diversiyesi and that 
these diversities, "^aicAtfrya” if 1 may use that expression, 
constitote the *' LUa'* of the Supreme Reality. The 
whole object of human endeafoar, as 1 understao<f it, is to 
reconcile these ecdless diversities so as to affirm the 
Supreme Reality. God’s lAla requires that every mani; 
feitation must have an unhampered growth. Every nation 
onihe face of the earth represents such a manifestation. Like 
the various flowers in a garden the nations most follow their 
own Igws and wmk out their own destthy; so that in the end 
they might each and all contnt rte to the life and culture of 
hnmanily. Jnorder that humanitif Hay be served, thq ultimate 
Unity realized, that essential egnietbint| wbidrdletiiigoisbn 
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one nntion from another, which 1 may describe as the indivi- 
duality of the nation, must have unfettered growth. This is 
the essence of the doctrine of nationalism for which men have 
been ready to lay down their lives. Nationalism is not an 
aggressive assertioD of its individuality, distinct and separate 
from the ocher nations, but it is a yearning for self-fulfilment, 
self-determination and self-realization as a part of the scheme 
of the universal humanity by which alone humanity can fulfil 
itself, determine itself and rmtlize itself. Non-co-operation 
therefore, though it does not refuse co-operation with the 
English because they are English, will refuse to co-operate 
with any power or institution which embarrasses in any way 
the growth of the individuality of the Indian nation or ham* 
pers its self-fulfilment. Non-co-operation again does not rnjeot 
western culture because it is western. But it recognises that 
there must be rejection in order that there may be whole- 
hearted acceptance. The cry for national education* is not a 
protest against foreign education. But it is a protest agai.nst 
the imposition of foreign culture on ' India. Subjection is hard 
to bear, whether it be political or cultaral ; and indeed, as 
history shows, cultural subjection must inevitably follow in the 
wake of political subjection. Our desire for national educa- 
tion is only an endeavour to establish a continuity with the 
past and to enthrone our culture in our hearts. The doctrine 
that we preach does not exclude any light that may come from 
outside ; but we say to those who care to listen to us, First 
light the lamp that lies neglected in your home ; look into the 
past and realise your present position in the light of the past ; 
and then face the world with courage and receive whatever 
light that may come from outside.” 

Doctrine of Non-co-operation. 

What then is Non-co-operation ? 1 cannot do hotter than 

quote the eloquent words of Mr. Stokes ;* “It is the refusal to 
be a party to a preventable evil ; it is the refusal to accept or 
have any part inr injustice; it is the rofusiil to acquiesce in 
wrongs than can be righted, or to submit to a stAte of affairs 

* Au American Missionaiy in India who fell uwirr the spell of Mr. 
Gandhi’s pliiloso|ib'’, bccarie his follower and a strong non-co- operator, 
working amongst the poor labonrers of India for their uplift, and was 
subsequently sent to jail by the Govt, on a charge of redition. 
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wbiob is manifestly inconsistent with tbe dictates of righteons* 
ness. And, as a consequence, it is the refusal to work with 
those who on grounds of interest or expediency insist upon 
committing or perpetnatipg wrong." 

But it is argued that the whole doctrine is a doctrine 
of negation, a doctrine of despair. I agree that in form 
the doctrine is one of negation, but I maintain that 
in substance .it is one of affirmation. We break in order 
to build ; ere destroy in order to construct ; we reject in 
order . to accept. This is tho whole history of human en- 
deavour. If subjection be an evil, then we aro bound to 
non- co-operate with every agency that seeks to perpetuate 
our subjection. That is a negation ; but it affirms oui 
determination to be free, to win our liberty at any cost. 
Nor do I agree that the doctrine is one of despair. It 
is a doctrine of hope and of confidence and of unfunded 
faith in' its efficacy. One has only to look at the faces of 
the sufferers as they are led to prison to realise that victory 
is already ours. It is not for nothing that Shaukat Ali and 
Mahomed Ali, courageous and resourceful, have lived and 
suffered. It is not for nothing that Lajpat Hai, one of tbe 
bravest of spirits that ever faced the sun, ffung tbe order 
of tbe Bureaucracy in' its face, and marched boldly into the 
prison that awaited him. It is not for nothing that Motilal 
Nehru, that prince amongst men, spurned the' riches that 
were bis, and defied tbe order that would enslave him, refus- 
ing no pain that the maliee of power could invent. Time will 
not permit me toread to ydu all the names t^tare inscribed 
on the roil of honour; but 1 murt not* forget to mention 


thf. stndenti who. -.are at once tbejiope and the glory of the 
. who have been privileged to watch tbe 
eaci'^i^f ^ittcal 'life in its very eemfre, can testify to the 
woi^rfeili coursgs nnd unflinching devotion displayed by the 
Theirs is the inspiration behind tbe movement, theirs 
the 'wtory. They- are the torch-hearers of the time ; they 
are tbe pilgrims on the road. If suffering has been their lot, 
victory is their due. 


This, then, .is the. philosophy on which tbe non-co opers^ 
t ion movement is based : to defy with absolute constancy 
the hostile powers that would hamper in any way our t^owth 
and self-fulfilment as apationt to keep its evil ajways in* view. 
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not iMtiiig the j^wer, hut reoogmsiog its evil as an evil and 
reftifiof no aaffering that the malice of that power can invent. 

I adndti gentlemen, that the ideal is very high, but I maintain 
that it is the onb method which we can adopt for the early 
estah&hment of Swany. It requires no wisdom to see that if 
ete^ one of us withdraws our helping hand from the machine 
ttot is relentlessly working to prevent our growth and self* 
realisation ' as a nation, the machine must of necessity stop its 
work. We are told, h^ever, that once tiie machine of 
government st<^ its work, we shall be swept aw4y by'the 
iscees of d&wrder and reaction. There is a simple answer to 
this argument. The mm-eo-operation movement can never 
hope to succeed, untsss our forces are properly organised, 
^ the etitics of the movement properly understood by 
'the nation. If they are not understood, the question will not 
arise, for we cannot then hope to carry the stru^le to a 
successful termination; but if they are understood, then the 
inherent strength of the movement will prevent anarchy and 
bloodshed.' But I cannot disguise from myself the fact that 
there have been disturbuicss in Bombay in the course of our 
propaganda. We must accept responsibility for such distur* 
bances and frankly admit tbaty to the extent to which there has 
been violence, intimidation and coercion, we may be said to 
have failed. But what is the remedy 1 Surely not to abjure 
our faith, but to see that the faith is piopeily understood. 
Bloodshed and disorder have been associated with every great 
movement that has taken place — the spread of Christianity 
for instance. But is it to be argued, that because in the 
spread of a New Idea there is danger of disorder and distur* 
bance as it comes iiito conflict with old ideals and the old view 
of life, the missionaries must of necessity stay their hand and 
decline to carry the Light they feel ? Sdeh an argument is 
not worth ' a moment’s consideration. You may argue, if you 
like, that our doctrine has not yet been understood by the 
people. You may argue, if you choose, that our programme 
ought to be revised in the light of the disturbances which have 
token place in Bombay. . But the fact that disturbanceo have 
in fact taken place in a single small area is no argument 
egainst the essential truth of ourmovement. We must meet 
the tituation with courage and devise means to terevent the 
recurrence of those disturbances; but 1 cannot and I will 
not advise you to .stay your band from the nra-co-operatioi 
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movement. The {^et timt Indie hat mmeiiind aim in 
the recent erreats 'ahoirs that Bomlnif kmmi lae •mm 
home. The recent manifeeM^ d eoamga* ^mm*™—** and 
remarkable aelf-control* haa in mj opinion demoaatmhad tta 
efficacy and the neceaaity of non-Tident nmi^ opaatioa. 
And nothing can atop oar onward march If the aaam apirit ni 
still further developed and retained to tiie end. 

A queation to Load Reading 

Ladiea and gentlamen, the aoccesa of oor movement haa 
made a deep impression on tiie Bdreaacraey, if we may jndge 
by the repressive policy which it ha initiated and is anyr 
ing into effect. 1 observe that His Excellency the Yiceroyf 
oldaots. to the policy being described as “repressive,” bat I 
have yet to know that the Seditions Meetings Act and the 
Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act are part of the ordi- 
nary Criminal law of the land. Indeed, if I am not mistaken, 
thCte were two of the Acts that were considered by the Com- 
mitteel: appointed to examine repressive legislations. It is true 
that the Committee consisting of an Indian Chairman and 
six Indian Members oat of eight were unable to recommend 
the repeal of these two Acts. They have only shown what 
confidence can be reposed in their sense of responsibility. But 
the fact remains that the Acts were treated as repressive laws 
and discussed as such. Lord Reading is obviously in error in 
suggesting, as he has done, that the arrests now being made 
in Calcutta and in other parts of India are under the 
ordinary criminal law of the land. His Excellency asserts 
that there, are organised attempts to challenge the law, and 
he does not understand what purpose is served- by flagrant 

* The Official and Anglo-Indian view was that calmness was due tor* 
the police repression. 

t Vide Lord Heading’s Calcutta s^iecches in reply to the Moderates 
and the Malaviya Deputations of December U)21, just on the eve of the 
Prince of Wales’ Calcutta visit when Mr, Das and almost all the pro- 
minent Congress leaders, including, several Bengali ladies, were arrested 
and put into jail. See A. R. 1922 , PAhT I— Ikdia in 1921 - 22 . 

+ A Committee of the Imperial Legislative Assembly, presided over 
by Dr bapru of the Govt, of India, recommended the repeal of the infamous 
Press Act, the liowlatt Act and other repressive Acts but not these also. 
The Committee consisted of ultra-mcderate Indians only who were very 
much against M.* Gandhi and the humanitarian mass movement be was 
leading. 
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bNMkw of the lair for the pai^peee of ehellenciog the Oovem- 
Beat ood la order to (MNSpel arreet I woold, with ell 
reiveeti pat one queetioo to ffie EnseDenoy. If Japan pleated, 
her national dag On AartraKa and gave Aostralia saeh 
fieedom and loeh eonstitntion ae me eigoy under Great Britain, 
neitiher more nor leaa, what would Hie Earaelleney*8 adrioe 
he;'‘to the Auetreliane, if they were determined to win free* 
dom at all ooete T ^ And if Japan promulgated represeire hwi 
witiioatv the eanetion of the Auetraliana, prohibiting meetinga 
and dedaring as unlawful all voluntary essoeiations through 
which alone the Auetreliane oould have to work for national 
regeneratioii, what would Hie Ezeelienoy’e advice be to the 
Auetralians, suppoeiug they solemnly agreed to defy 
such laws and disregard the orders issued under such 
laws! I venture to think that His Enellenoy does not 
understand* the situation wish has arisen, in India; there- 
fore he hi' pusiled and perplexed. Rightly or wrongly, the 
Congress has adopted tiic policy . of non-co-operation hs the 
only legitimate political weapon available for its use. That 
is not breaking the law. Rightly or wrongly, the Congrem 
hm decided ' to hc^tt foreign g^s, and especially foreign 
cloth. That is not 'hceaking tiie law. Rightly or wrongly, 
the Congrem ^ decided to boycott the visit of His Royal 
Highncm the Prinw of Wales. That is not breaking the 
law. Now, in trhat way is the Congress to carry on its work 
exmpt through the voluntary organisations which you have 
prochumed under the Indian Criminal law Amendment 
Act 1 In striking at these voluntary organisations, you strike at 
the Congrem propagao& whieb, you are hound to admit, 
is not unlawful. Why should .it possle Your Excellency, 
assoming you credit ns with the mme amount of patriotism 
which you have, that we have solemnly resolved to disobey 
your orders and court imiwisonment t * 1 . assert that it is you 
who have broken the law and not we. You have transgressed 
the law whieh secures to every sulgect freedom of speech and 
action, so long as the speech and the action do not offend 
against the ordinary criminal law of the land. Yon have 


* His KxotHeiu^, and the hag train of British ciBcial^ bewerrr, 
maiataiacd that Hr Daa aadhlanaity did not aLdirstaiid the dai.ge»m 
■itoatiem towards wbkdi India wm driiHitg— awl that* tb« British wirf 
toft to save lading ladiam I 
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transgressed the law which secures to the subject the un' 
restricted right to hold meetings, so long as these meetings do 
not degenerate into unlawful assemblies. These are the 
common law rights of the subject which you have trans- 
gressed, and 1 would remind Your E^tbellency that it is on 
the. due observance of these elementary rights that the sJlegi- 
anee of the subject depends. 

But then, it is said that these associations interfere with 
tile administrations of the law and with the maintenance of 
law and order. If they do, then the ordinary criminal 
law is there, and it ought to be sufficient. I have heard of 
no instance of violence in Calcutta* certainly none was 
reported to the police. Charges of violence can be investi- 
gated, and therefore they were not made. But charges of 
threat and intimidation are easy to make, because they cannot 
Ito investigated. I would ask the authorities one question : 
Was any case of threat or intimidation reported io the 
police 1 . Bas the local Ghivernment. found, on enquiry, that 
quite apart from general allegationst which can ejuily be made, 
there were specific cases of threat or intin^ation practised 
by the non-co-operators on the “ loyalists’* of Calcutta ? An 
Bnglish Journalist, signing himself as “Nominis Umbra,” 
gave as his opinion to an English paper in Calcutta that the 
hartal was willingly acquiesced in by the people. We read 
in '* A Ditcher’s diary” in Capital of the 24th November last : 
“ 1%e people surrendered at discretion, but it was impossible 
lor a careful observer not to see that not only were they for 
the most part willing victims of new zoolum, but also that 
they exulted in the discomfiture of the Sirkar.’’ If that be so, 
then what case is there for the declaration under Sec. 16 of 
the Indian Criminal Law Anaendment Act ? Was the position 
in Calcutta on the 17th November last worse than the 
position in England when a big strike ie in progress t And 
is it suggested that there resides any power in the Cabinet 


* This r^m to the remaTk^blc HARTAL in Caicntta on 17th Nov. 
HOI on the day of the Friuce of walea’ landixg in Bimbay. 

t These were made by Hie Anglo-Indians and European Merchants 
end some of the titled Indians basking in tfficial enn-thine who felt 
greatly irritated at the snceers of the peaceful HARTAL of 17th November 
n» marveUoasly organised by the non-eo-operators and Khilafatists of 
Caicntta. 8ee INDIA IN 1»2|.23. 
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of England to down a strike and prevent piokering t 
No, gentlemen, the real objeot of the spplieation of the 
Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act is not. to protect 
society against the threats and intimidation of, the non-ep> 
operators, but to emsh the Congress and the non-oo>(qMiina 
tion movement. It is to such threat thOt you have to retvh 
an answer. 

There is another object which the Government has .in 
view : it ' is to make by threat, intimi^tioo and CQorciogi 
the visit of Hie Hoyal Highness the' ihrinoe of Wales to 
Calcutta a success. On your behalf 1 would respectfully lay 
before His Royal Highness our wishes of good-will to Him 
personally. There is no quarrel between us and the Royal 
House of England ; but he comes here as the ambassador 
of a Power with whom we have decided not to co-operate ; 
as such we cannot receive him. Also we are in no mood 
to take part in any rejoicing. We ‘are fighting for ' our 
national existence, for the recognition of our elementary 
rights freely to live our own life, and evolve our own destiny 
according to our lights. It would be sheer hypocrisy on 
our part to extend a national welcome to the ambassador 
of the power that would deny us our elementary rights. 
There is, in the refusal to extend a national welcome to His 
Royal Highness, no disrespect either to him or to the Royal 
House of England. There is only a determination not to 
coHiperate with the Bureaucracy. 

Mr. Das’s Presidential Address was read out to the 
Congress by Mrs. Sarojini Naidu. Having finished reading 
Mrs. Naidu said 

This IS the message that comes to ns from the Great Hero 
of Bengal who instead of adorning the Musnad ” of the 
President to-day has bartered his individual liberty for 
national freedom, and this is the message of his wife : 

Mis. Das*s Messase to the Congreas. 

“ Let every man and women in India aSk himself or her- 
self to day this one supreme question, and this question only : 
Bo I tkmd far India sn her present straggle t 

“Let 08 seareh our hearts and directly answer it now ta 
never. We most decide and the responsibilily for the deci- 
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sion is oars. Tbs oqantry deouDds strohg and resolate 
aetion. If we feel in oor heart of hearts that we stand for 
India in her straggle for freedom then we mast aot, act, act. 
We ask for bo more. We expect no lees. Let therefore 
every delegate of the Congress be sworn in as a Congress 
vdanteer. Ijet every man and women in India UMlay offer 
himself or herself as a Congress volanteor. Let the whole 
country be mobilised for Congress work. Let all our noble 
activities be euspended till the struggle in its present form Im 
finished. Men and women of India* aot, aot, act directly act 
while time is yet. 

This also is a clarion call because in the service of the 
nation the voice of men and the voice of women may not be 
divided, neither may their action, neither may their aspira- 
tion,, neither may their lives, neither may their destiny, nor 
tiioir liberty. (Applanse). 

THIS BROUGHT THE FIRST DATS PROOBBDINOS 
TO A GLOSS. THE PRESIDENT ADJOURNED THE 
CONGRESS TILL THE NEXT DAY. 


THE THIRTY SIXTH 

Indian National G>ngress 

SECOND DA Y^iSTH DECEMBER 1921 . 

The Congrets resumed its sitting for the second day on 
the 28th December at 2 p.m. 

After Dr. Ansari had finished reading tbe telegraphic 
messages of sympathy, the President requested Mahatma 
Oandhi to place the Insolation standing in his name before 
the House. He allotted two hours for its discussion-^ half an 
hour to Mahatma Oandhi tbe mover, 10 minutes to the seconder 
and 0 minutes to each supporter. 

Mahatma Gandhi then climbed tbe rostrum and moved 
the following Resdntion : — 
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TIm 

"WhereM siooe tha bolding of the last National 
Congrass the peoi4e of India liave found from aotual 
ezperienea that by reason of the adoption of non-violent 
non-oo-operation the oonntry has made great advanoo 
in fearlessness, self-saorifice and self-respeot. 

“And whereas the movement has greatly damaged the 
prestige of the Government. 

“Aind whereas on the whole the country is rapidly 
progressing towards Swaraj : — 

“This Congress confirms the resolution adopted at the 
special session of the Congress at Calcutta and re-affirmed 
at Nagpur and places on record the fixed determination of 
the Congress to continue the programme of non-violent 
non-oo-operation with greater vigour than hitherto in such 
manner as each province may determine fJII the Puivjab 
and the Khilafat wrongs are redressed and SwareJ 
is established and the control of the Government of 
India passes into the hands of the people from that of an 
irresjMnsible corporation. 

^'And whereas by reason of the threat uttered by 
His Excellehoy the Viceroy in his recent speeches and 
the consequent repression started by the Governments of 
India and of the various Provinces by way of disbandment 
of Volunteer Corps and forcible prohibition of public 
and even Committee meetings in an illegal and high- 
handed manner and by the arrest of many Congress 
workers in several provinces 

“And whereas this repression is manifestly intended 
to stifle all Congress and Khilafat activities and deprive 
the public of their assistance : — 

“This Congress resolves that all activities of the 
Congress be suspended as far as necessary and appeals 
to all, quietly and without any demonstration, to offer 
themselves for arrest by belonging to the Volunteer Orga- 
nisations to be formed throughout the .country in terms ^ 
the Resolution of the Working Committee arrived at in 
Brnnlmy on the 23rd day of . November last, 

''Provided that no one shall be accepted as volunteer 
who does not sign the following pledge : — 
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1 The nedge | 

M “With God as witness I solemnly declare that — A 

A (1) 1 wish to be a Member oi the. National U 

£' Volunteer Crops. « 

2 (2) So long as I remun a member of the Corps A 
▼ I shall remain non-violent in word and deed and shall I 
y earnestly endeavour to be non-vident in intent since I % 

believe that as India is circumstanced non-violence alone y 
^ can help the Khilafat and the Puniab and result in the % 
a attainment of Swarai and consolidation of unity among K 
z all the races and communities of India whether Hindu, * 
y Mussulman, Sikh, Parsi, Christian or Jew. x 

V (3) I believe in and shall endeavour always to pro- I 

y mote such unity. . V 

V (4) I believe in Swadeshi as essential for India's v 

^ economic, political and moral salvation, and shall use V 
u hand-spun and hand-woven khaddar to the exclusion 5f y 
A every other cloth. ^ 

(5) As a Hindu I believe in the justice and neces- u 
* sity of removing the evil of untouchability and shall, on * 
y all possible, occasions, seek personal contact with an X 
w endeavour to render service to the submerged classes. ▼ 
y (6) I shall cany out the instructions of my j 

superiw officers, and all the regulations not inconsistent y 
t with the spirit of this pledge prescribed by the Volunteer h 
J Board or the Working Committee or any other agency i 
Z established by the Congress. ^ 

'a .(7) I am prepared to suSer. IMPRISONMENT* ft 

F ASSAULT, OT 6yeti 2> TH for the sake of my religion I 
y and my Country without resentment. y 

y (8) In the event of my imprisonment 1 shall not f 
y claim from the Congress any support for my family or y 
^ dependants. y 
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Call to the Country 

"Thia Congress trusts that every person of the age of 
18 and over will immediately join the volunteer organi- 
sations. 

"Notwithstanding the proclamations prohibiting public 
meetings, and, in as much as even Committee meetings have 
been attempted to be construed as public meetings, this 
Congress advises the holding of Cuuimittee mootings, and of 
pubKc meetings, the latter iii enclosed places and by tickets, 
and by previous announcements at which as far as possible 
only speakers previously aniiouiiced shall deliver written 
speeches, care being taken in every case to avoid risk of 
provocation and possible violence by the public in 
consequence. 


ON CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE 

"This Congress is further of opinion that eivjS, ditoU- 
dience is the only civilized and effective substitute for an 
armed rebellion whenever every other remedy for prevent- 
ing arbitrary, tyrannical and emasculating use of authority 
by individuals or corporations has been tried, and therefore 
advises all Congress workers and others, who believe in 
peaceful methods and are convinced that there is no 
remedy save some kind of sacrifice to dislodge the existing 
government from its position of perfect irresponsibility to 
the people of India, to organise individual civil disobe- 
dience and mass civil disobedience, when the mass of people 
have been sufficiently trained in the methods of non- 
violence, and otherwise in terms of the resolution thereon 
of the last meeting of the All India Congress Committee 
held at Delhi. 

"This Congress is of opinion that in order to concen- 
trate attention upon civil disobedience, whether mass or 
individual, whether of an offensive or defensive character, 
instructions are to be issued Under proper safeguards from 
time to time by the Working Committee or the Provincial 
Congress Committee concerned ; all other Congress activi- 
ties should be suspended whenever and wherever and to 
the extent to which it may be found necessary. 

4 
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CUI to 

**niiKGen 0 «« oaB» OBon all atndenfea ^ tin aga of 18 
•of o«ai^ paalfeiilarly tlioaft aindying in tlie natimal inati* 
tatiwiai aa^tba rtitf tharaoi kamediataly to rign- tlia loro* 
tatoB'inlodli^aod toemna monben of IMoonal y^nntoer 

ima i tin a Gandhi kivaatadtfidi full powaw 

**Im aiair of kita impeodiiiB aneat et a brga number of 
Oangraaa worieMa* tbia Gongreaa, wbilat retoiring the 
oac&mry aaaobinary to remain intaet ai^ to be otiUlied in 
tteordbary manner vbenaTer faaaibla, bereby apyointa, 
wM lartim inatmetiona, B&batnu Gandbi aa kbe a^a 
anaontifa antbority of the Coagreaa and invaata bim 
witb fnff poarara of tbe AB India Congraaa Ck>mmittoa 
indtading tba power to convene a apaeial aeaaion of tbe 
Pongrem or of tbe All India (Dongreaa Coaamittee or 
tbe. Woridng Committee, aoob powara to be ezeroiaed 
batwoMi any two aeanona of tbe All India Congraaa 
Poaunittaa, alao with tbe power to appunt a aneoeaaorin 
emwgenoy 

'*Tlua Congraaa bereby eonfera upon tbe aaid anoceaaor 
and all sabaeqaent aaeceaaors appointed in torn by tbeir 
predeeeaewa, all bia aforesaid powera. 

''Provided that, nothing in tbia laaolution aball be 
daamad to antboriae Mabatma Gandbi or any of tbe ialora* 
aaid aneeaaora to conclude any tenaa of peaoe with tba 
QovarnnMnt of India or tbe Britisb Government witbont 
tba pravbns sanction of tbe All India Congress Committee 
to be finally ratified by tbe Congress speeii^y convened for 
tbe purpose, and provided also that tbe present creed of 
tba Cmigress aball in no ease be altered by Mabatma 
Gandbi or bis aneoeaspra except with tbe leave of tbe 
Cbngreas first obtained. 

Congratalalioaa 

"Tbia Congress coogratolatea all those patriots who are 
now nndaigdng imprisonment for the sake of tbeir eon- 
aeienea or oonntry, Md realises that tbeir saerifioa baa poo- 
liderabljr hasten^ tbo ndvent of Swang.*' 
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MAHATMA GANDHI'S SPEEiCH 

AStmc iw »d in s Hm raaolatlon and esEphioing it in the 
iinrumlar Hdhtiin GnadM anid 

fMrim SaUbb bralAnn nod riaten,— It hu me 

enetlf 35 niin a te e to nad tlm raaohitioD in Sngllah and in 
Hindaiatani. 1 ahaO iwpa, il 1 nan nt all aroid it, ant to 
take even tin 30 aumitea tint liiidEiinii Saliib luta idkililad to 
nn. And 1 do not propoae, 9 1 ean kelp 4t, to all 
that time heeanae 1 feel that the tmAmtim eqpkdna 
itaelf. U, at the end of Jfteen mptoha* iaeaaaant aotiaito, 
yon, the delegatee aaaemhied in tiua Oongnaa, do net Iemt 
yonr own minda, I ana poaiiiTe that I eaanot poai^dy eanir 
convietioo to yon even in a two honn' Mfetek ; and what ia 
more, if 1 oo^ oancy eonvmtkm to yon to-div of 

my apeeeb, I am afraid 1 woold loae faith ia agr eaamtry* 
men, beoauae it would demonatrate toeir inei^am^ to elaerve 
things and eventa — it woold demonatrate their ine^padty to 
think coherently; because, 1 submit, there is ahaolBtdy 
nothing neW in. this resolution that wp have not been ddng aU 
this time — ^thSt we have not been thinking all Him tinm ; ttere 
is absolutely nothing new in this resolution which m at aU 
startling. Those of you who have followed the proceediagm 
from month to month of the Working Committee, of the All 
India Congress Committee every three months, and have 
studied their resolutions, can but come to one conclusion, 
that this resolution is absolutely the natural result of the 
national activities during the past fifteen months ; and if yon 
have at all followed the course, the downward course that the 
repressive policy of the Government has been taking, you 
can only come to the conclusion that the Subjects Committee 
has rightly come to this resolution ; and that the only answer 
that a self*respeoting nation can return to the Viceregal pro* 
nouncements and to the repression that is overtaking this land, 
is the course mapped out in this resolution. 

The bearing of the Resolution 

1 am not going to take the time of iSnglish-knowing 
friends over the religious subtleties of the pledge that tb® 
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volunteers have to take. I wish to confine my remarks in 
Hindustani to that sutgeot. But 1 want this assembly to 
understand the bearing of this resolution. This resolntion 
means that we< bate outgrown the stage of helplessness and 
dependence upon anybody ; this resolution means that the 
nation through its reinresentatives is determined to have its 
own way without the assistance of any single human being 
on earth and with the help of only Qod above. 

This resolution, whilst it shows the indomitable courage 
and the determination of the nation to vindicate its rights 
and to be able to stare the vrorld in the face, also says in 
all humility to the Government : 'No matter what you do* 
no matter how you repress us, we shall one daj wring 
reluctant repentance from you; and we ask yon to thtok 
betimes, and take care what you are doing, and see that 
do not make 300 millions of India your eternal eneWeh.' 

Door open for Government 

This resolution, if the Government sincerely wants an 
open door, leates the door wide open for it. If the Moderate 
friends wish to rally ^nd the standard of the Khilaiat, and 
round the standard of'tbe liberties of the Punjab and therefore 
of India, then this resolution leaves the door wide open for 
them too. If this Govirnment is sincerely anxious to do 
justice, if I.ord Reading has really come to India to' do justice 
and nothing less, — and we want nothing more, — then I infewm 
him from this platform, with God as my witness, with all the 
earnestness that 1 can command, that he has got an open door 
ill this resolution if he means well, but the door is closed in 
his face if he moans ill, no matter how many people go to 
their graves, no matte** what wild career this repression is to 
go through. 

A real Conference of equals 

There is every chance for him to hold a Round Table 
conference, but it must be a real conference. If he wants a 
conference at a table, where onjy equals are to sit and where 
there is not to be a single beggar, then there is an open door 
and, that door will^always remain open. There is nothing in 
this resolution which anyV one who has modcst-jr and humility 
need be ashamed of. 
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Challeng* to authority. 

Him Mwlatinn m not m arrogant challenge to anybody 
but it ia a challenge to the authority that is enthroned on 
arroganee. It is a challenge to the authority which disregards 
the considered opinion of millions of thinking human beingo. 
It is a humble and an irrevooahle ehallenge to authority which 
in order to save itself wants to crush freedom of opinion 
and freedom of assoeiation — the two lungs that are absolutely 
necessary for a man to breathe the oxygen of liberty j and if 
there is any authority in this country that wants to curb the 
freedom of apaeeh and freedom of assooiation, I want to he 
aUe to say in your name, from this platform, that that 
authority will perish, unless it repents before an India that 
is steeled with high courage, noble purpose and determina- 
tion! *tren if every one of the men and women who choose 
to* call themselves Indians is blotted out of the earth. 

No peaco at any price. 

God only knows, if I could pomibly have advised you 
beftm togo to*the Round Table conference, if I could possibly 
have advised you not to undertake this resolution of Civil 
Disobedienes, I would hare done so. 

I am a man of peace. 1 believe in peace. But I do 
not want pe.nee at any price. 1 do not want the peace that 
you find in stone ; 1 do not want the |»cnoe that you find in 
the grave ; but 1 do want that peace which you find embedded 
ia the human Iweast, which is exposed to the arrows of a 
whole world but which is protected from all harm by the Power- 
of the Almighty God. 

I do not want to take any more -time of yon, delegates. 
I do not* want to insult your intelligence by saying a wor*l 
more in roonectipn vrith this resolution (Cheers). 

Mr. V. j. PaMl in seconding the rerolution said that not 
odlf^did W fully support the resulution, but he agreed with 
every word had fallen from the lips of the Mahatma. 
Neser' was Uiers sueh a crisis in the destiny of India under 
the Britiili M now. Thirty erores of Indians had fallen tinder 
BtIMsh slavery. Ixird Reading, who had come to India to 
give her pure justiesi had tcM’ them that Swarsj could only 
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be obtained in two ways ; one, by means of the swerd.md the 
other, by way of gift or 'bakthiA* If India wanted Swaraj 
they were told that they must win it by sword or fnmi the 
British people as a gift. There was no other way. The 
resolution <nily asked for what they had demanded both at 
Nagpur and CUeutta. 'He would tell fhe Gkiwerameat that 
there was a third way to Swang and that was (SiTil Disobedi* 
enoe and tke Ume had come for them to pet it into fmee. 
He hoped erasar Indian heart would be glad to kn^ that it 
was so. Bveqr one of lUiem, man and woman, must either go 
to jail or <Ue, «r get Swaniii.. If they had not the bour^ to 
go.to jail or fie, he asked &em to vote against the residntion. 
If they tbou^t that witlmwt i^vil Disob^ienee. without gmng 
to jail, without ttilEiDg themselves ready for deatib, th^ conld 
get Swaraj, thee they most vote against the iesolation. -.When 
they voted for the moolatioB lihey either consented to to jail 
or die. If they were suMible to win Swaraj it was better they 
should disappear froel the face el ■ the earth. If they agreed 
with these things, then let them vote for the resdution. 

Wandhg to Government. 

He wanted to address a word to the Government. lict 
the Government tell them what they wished to .do in this 
connection. 

Indians wanted liberty and full liberty as was mentioned 
in the proclamations. The only difference between the 
people and Government was this that Government never 
kept their promise. Therefore, the Indians would no longer 
place their faith in any such promise. If the Government 
meant well, then let them grant Swaraj to the Indiana — now 
and immediately. He warned the Government against 
wanton -i^resfiion. If they suppressed the Congress movement 
yrhi^ .^pr|ced in open daylight there would spring up secret 
societies'. aS; in ^ngal. Therefore he warned the Government 
against rapressibn. 

Ha appealed to the moderates not to non-co>operate with 
the Congress but to non-co-operato with a Government which 
wanted to take away the elementary rights of citizens. 

Maulana Abdul Majid in supporting the resolution 
said that tbe Congress wanted action nnt words, Let them 
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itaod fimlj by the resolution until they had reached their 
goaL Civil Diaobedienee was their only weapon end they 
must make the Tallest use of it. 

Maulana Saleman Nadir in rising to support tbe 
resdution said that this non-violent non-co-operation was 
not only for India but for the whole world. If they did not 
niake their endeavours in a non-violent manner there would 
be not only bloodshed but factions between the varions 
commnnities. Their goil was clear. Whatever provoeatum 
might be given them they would never resort to videnee. 

Srimati Mangala Devi said India wa^ a land proud 
of her spiritual culture and she believed that the new force 
that was created in India would not only benefit her sons but 
the whole of humanity. She ga/c her whole-hearted rapport 
to the resolution. 

Swami Sri Bharad Krishna Teertha Jagadguru Shan- 
karachaV 3 fa of ^ri Sharada Peeth then seconded the resolu- 
tion and ^dressed the Congress in English.- - 

Sisters and Brotlmrs,-— It is now one year since we 
resolved to begin tbe programme of Non-co operation in the 
normal session of the Congress at Nagour ; and the preamble 
to that resolution stated that because the Gorernnient refused 
to redress the Khilafat and the Punjab wrongb and because 
we were determined to achieve Swany within the year, 
therefore we had no option but to declare non-co-operatioi: 
with the Government. One year has passed now and . 
behoves us to think of onr duty at the present day and to 
prolong our fight It is under these circumstances that wo 
meet to-day. We find that far from redressing the Khilafat 
and the Puigeb wrongs and devising a satisfactory scheme of 
Swand the Government has gone to tbe extent of declaring 
unlawful even the activities of the Kbilalat and Congress 
Volunteer Associations. Under these cironmstan^ we 
have to think of the next stop that we should adopt in order 
to achieve our purpose. 

We find, in the second place, that the highest represen- 
tetive io the indMal line of Hie M^ecty the King of ]fogland 
in fu^ liM deelere4 cqpeniy or vlrtnalb that the whims and 
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Law— superior to the Imperial Proclamations of three soeees* 
sive Sovereijrns of England and also to their own regular laws. 
On the other hand, we find that every ethical and religious code 
insists that Ood’s law is superior to man’s. What eboold we 
do under these circumstances ? Wo cannot go back upon 
our policy of non-co-operation. That is absolutely unthink- 
able. We began non-co-operation because we wanted the 
Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs to be redressed and the 
S warty to be achieved. None of these three things have taken 
place, and therefore, if we are to be faithful to our pledge taken 
at Nagpur last year, we should have no justification for going 
back an inch from the policy of non-co-operation. On the 
other hand, the repression and injustice having progressed in 
the opposite direcrion, it is our duty to think of fnither steps 
and not of retracing what we have taken. 

And thoroi'ore, specially because Qod’s law has been 
throttled down and man’s law prevails, it is our duty to 
declare, unwillingly though, civil disobedience towards all 
unrighteous orders. Civil disobedience is an elementary 
spiritual duty in the face of all' unrighteous orders. Wo, in 
India, have the example of Prahlad who disobeyed the un- 
righteous orders of his father, the King Uiravyikasliipu. In 
the scripture of the Christians — we have in the Old Testament 
the example of Daniel which is also on a par with that of 
I'rahlad. It is in all the scriptures of the world, the elementary 
principle that a man shall not, for any worldly cause what- 
soever, whether out of fear or for favour, disobey the law of 
God— the law which ho regards as divine. Itis just because 
of this elementary principle that the Ali brothers and others at 
Kiuachi have their loyalty put to the test. It is because of this 
elementary principle that they cheerfully went to jail. Their 
whole defence was that the Islamic Law which they regarded 
as the divine law gave them no alternative but to take their 
stand upon it and which they did. If wo believe, if any 
person here believes that God’s law is superior to man’s — 
that the individual conscience is the final arbiter in matters 
pertaining to religion and morality, he has no option but to 
stick to the prit ciplo of Cixil Disobedience with regard to 
all unrighteous orders. Therefore it is that the programme 
of Civil Disobedience has become the duty of the country 
to adopt. 
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While I say this with utmost gladness, I , am unfor- 
tunately in such a position that I cannot honestly say that 
I see eye to eye with the mover and other speakers on the 
programme laid before you. Because I believe that Non-co* 
operation and Civil Disobedience, in order to ^ effective, 
looking at it merely from an wordly point oi view, depend 
upon the united oo-operatioii of all the people in the country. 
If all of us will GO operate amongst ourselves and non-oo- 
operate with the Government, every department, nay, every 
ofiBee of the Oovarnment most come, not to a comma— not to 
a semi-oolon or a colon but to a fnllstop (Laughter). If we 
give room for onneoessary controversy inside ourselves our 
progress will to that extent be weakened. We already have 
divisions in the camp owing to the Moderates, or co-operators 
as they are called, holding aloof from ns. I may tell you, with 
reference to the Karachi Case, that if the Moderates had stood 
side by side with the Nationalists there was no chance of that 
conviction of the six of the accused there. 

Under these circumstances 1 feel that it is the duty of the 
(]ongress not to force upon others, who disagree from os, 
the view which we earnestly take. 1 refer to one clause — the 
first part of the pledge > which the programme requires 
every volunteer to take, that is, with regard to the question of 
uritouchability. 1 spoke last year at Nagpur on the resolution 
when this question was taken up and you will remember that 
that resolution called upon the religious people of India to 
take vigorous steps for the elevaHon of the depressed classes. 
Therefore you will acquit me of any intention to go back or 
to take a reactionary attitude in the matter. But my position 
is this : Just ns we demand the liberty of our cousci^ce for 
ourselves so we shall give the others the same. And from this 
point of view too God’s law should be placed above man’s 
and this principle should be applied to all equally. 1 do not 
Siiy that we have any “right to force others to take the same 
^iow. ^0 too we should give to others the same liberty. If we 
hare a large number of people who satisfy our requirements 
in eveiy other respect but do not see eye to eye with us, 
wo have no justification, from this general point of view^ of 
principle or of expediency, to coerce them to accept our .view 
on pain of beina shut out from ril possibility of participation 
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That is why I say that there ought to be a separate 
resolution in the nature of a recommendation on this aubpset 
and it should not be made a restrietion. 

Similarly we find that the resolution spedm of the. wear* 
ring of Khadi 'only to the exelusion of every other hind of 
cloth. And the Delhi resolution, with regard to Civil Dis- 
obedience, requirfit every civil resister to know bow to spin and 
weave. I have no objection to that. But I do not feel 
justified in insisting that a person who fnlfils ^1 the othmr 
recommendations including tilie one about untouehabOity but 
is unable to weave or spin lor himself should be debarred 
from becoming a worker, beeause be eannot wear- Khadi. 
Shall ha therefore nnhesitatingly kill a oow if edled upon to 
do so by official order ? Shall be obey sueh order br disobey 
it f Evidently, according to the programme, bb will not be 
allowed to disobey it, at any rate under the ansinees of the 
Congress. 

These and some other elementary matters regarding 
libertir of conscience excepting, I am fully with the resolution. 
I am for a complete policy of Non-co-operation and for Civil 
Disobedience to ail orders of an unrighteous character— the 
unrighteousness being determined by the individual conscience 
under the dictates of ethical and religions codes to which we 
are pledged by our religion. 

With these words, I would desire that the various parts 
of the Resolution may be put to the vote, clause by clause, 
and not put before the audience sn one substantive proposition, 
which should either be accepted oir rejected. I am un- 
fortunately in the position that I do not -support it entirely 
nor-do f oppose it entirely. 

With these words 1 would ask you to consider the 
question carefully and come to a decision as to the redress of 
the Kbilafat and the Pnigab wrongs and the establishment of 
iiieal Swaraj (Cheers). 

Mr. R. K. Suttiwa said that the Pars! community fully 
supported the resolution. It was Dadabbai Naoroji who had 
first unfurled the banner of Swaraj at Calcutta, and it was 
impossible that the Parsis could lag behind in this struggle 
for Swaraj. 

. Mra. Snrojim NaJchi, the great Benj^lee Poetess, in 
fuitbcr supporting the resolution said “Citiisens of the 
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I ndis (rf which we dream to^ay bat which we shall achiere 
to-morrow, you have heard representatives of she great reli- 
gions of India to-day. You have heard the ht'«l4>Tn, the Hindu 
and the Sikh. You have heard the men and the women speak. 

I speak not as representing any religion, any province, any sex 
to-day, but arrogant as it might seem, in all humility I say, I 
speak as the Spirit of Free India (Hear, bear). Therefore. 

1 stand up to offer my support to this great resolution which 
has been placed b^ifore yon, not in the manner of resolutions 
of 36 yean’ experience, of resolutions from the platform of the 
National Congress, but which has been thundered out to you 
with the voice of a prophet from the mountain top of vision and 
of hope. (Cheers). 1 am not one who cares for Governments 
or authorities. I care only for principles and ideals. 1 am not 
one who panders to expediencies. I acknowledge and follow 
only the wisdom of the ever-living Truth. Therefore, if I 
stand before you to speak, it is because I am the voice of your 
own heart, the very innermosc secret surging voice of your own 
conscience, your own aspirations, your own hopes, your own 
certainty. 

A Challenge. 

What does this resolution say 1 What docs it mean 1 
What challenge docs it throw ? What does it affirm 1 What 
docs it deny 1 It denies the right of a most powerful Govern- 
ment on earth to trample on the heart and soul of a living 
ii.ation. What does it affirm ? It affirms, in the words of 
Lokmanya Bal Gang.adh.ar Tilak, that “Liberty is our Birth- 
right”, and we shall have Liberty to day. What is the challenge 
thrown to the Government f It says, as Mahatma Gandhi so 
wonderfully put it, that the door is open. March with os to that 
destined goal that we see before us to-day, when^ you and 
your children, O Balers of Britain, might eclipse side by side 
with us in friendship and comradeship ! But unless you 
realise that it is not by the might of the sword but by 
the invincible, slender, fragile, silken cord of IjOvo that 
nations can be bound together, you have no place in our 
mid.<‘t. 

And what is the answer to repression 1 The answer is 
that those dozens of delicately nurtured women who having 
sent their sons, husbands, and fathers to prison, have come to- 
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day to take their place to carry on the torches, in the words of 
Des|tbandha Chitta Raojan Das, to be the pilgrims on the road 
and-tb build, up the edifice of your freedom with their corpse 
if death be necessary. As soon might you teU the Sun not to 
rise at dawn as to say to India, “don't move towards your 
destined freiedom” — as soon might you say to the Ganges, 
"cease to flow” — as to say to the sacred spirit of Indian 
womanhood, "don’t flow towards the sea of "Liberty.” You 
might as well say to the Earth, "cease to flower in the spring,” 
and to the Stars in the sky at midnight, ‘’don’t shine,” as to 
say to the young ones amongst us, “don’t join the volunteer 
corps.” Do I not know what the younger generation can 
endure, what it can achieve I During those dreadful few days 
in Bombay* when it seemed that the whole of our work was 
to be cast in ruins — who was it that saved the situation ? Who ? 
Not only the fast of the Saiiitt within his cell but the 
endurance, the courage, the sacrifice of my young Volunteers — 
who stood, night and day, fearlessly, bloodshed around them, 
death about them, disaster around them, but true to their 
post, the symbol of the Indian Victory. Therefore, I do not 
share the fear of Sbree Shankaracharya nor of any one else 
who thinks that India will give her divided support to this 
proposition. There is no division in India to-day, no caste, 
no tradition of caste. — No tyranny of caste Can keep the 
untouchables from being the comrade and the equals of the 
twice-born Brahuiin in their mirch to Freedom, (bear, hear). 
Therefore, in the name of the youngmen of India, the young 
women of India, the old men and the old women of India, the 
oldest men and oldest women of India, I pledge the lives, 
the souls and all of every Indian to this great cause and say : 
“In this groat land, may there be peace because w'e win only 
through peace. (Continued applause.)” 

After Khawja Abdul Rakaman Ghazi and an AkalLSikh 
delegate had further supported the resolution, it was put to 
the meeting and was passed with acclamation, there being only 
ten dissentients of u hich one was doubtful. 


* The mob oat-break on 17th November, the day of the Prince of 
Wales’ landing in Bombay. 

t Maliatma Gandhi who went on 3 days fast as a penance for the 
mob ontrap^'. 
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Chaiige9 in the G>nstitution 

V. J. Patel then read, on behalf of the President, the 
following minor changes in the working of the coustitation. 
They were carried ansnimously. 

In Article 4, instead of the age of 21 read the age of 18. 
At the end of Article 7, add “provided that no person shall 
become a member of two parallel Congress organi^tions.” 

At the end of Article 8, add “members of ftie All-India 
Gongross Committee shall become ex-officio delegates to the 
Congress, the Provincial Congress Committees deducting the 
number of the elected and the ex-officio members of the AU- 
Iridia Congress Committee in their isrovince from the number 
of the delegates they are entitled to return.” 

In Clause S of Article 8, remove the brackets after 
“sin^ transferable vote” and add *‘or by any other method.” 

In Clanse 2 of Article 10 after “past, present eff the 
Congress” add “if they sign the Congress Creed and are 
members of any Congress Association.” In the same clause 
after “shall” add “elected President.” In Article 25 after 
“the general Secretaries” add “and 2 Treasurers.” 

Other Resolutions 

Among the other resolutions put from the Chair was one 
proposing minor changes in the constitution so as (o make it 
incumbent on ex-Presidents to sign the Congress Creed and 
treating the All- India Congress Committee Members ex- 
officio delegates of the Congress as under the old constitution. 

Another resolution which was put to the vote from the 
chair was also unanimously carried. It reads as follows 

“This Congress re-appoints Pandit Motilal Nehru, Doctor 
Ansari and Sryut C. Rejagopalacbari as the Generri Secre- 
taries of this Congress for the year 1922, and as Pandit Motilal 
Nehru and Mr. C. Rejagopalachari are now in jail, appoints 
Sjt. Vitbalbhai J. Patel and Dr. R^jan repectively to act for 
them, the former to be the Working Secretary. 

“This Congress ro-appoints Seth Jamanlal Beiei and 
Sbeth Chotaui as the treasurers of the Congress, the fprmer 
tQ be the Working Treasurer,” 
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The follotdiig farther Bewlatiooi were moved from the 
Chair. 

Coagretulation to the Sikhs 

‘This Congrem heartily oongratalatee Shreeman Bawa Garu- 
dit Sioghji. the great orgauiser of Sri' Gara Nanak steamer, 
who willingly surrendered himself, after seven years’ fruitless 
search by the Government, as a sacrifice for the nation, and 
also congratalates other Sikh leaders who have preferred impri* 
sonment to the restriction of their religious rights, and cpngra- 
tulates the Sikh community on their non-violent spirit at the 
time of the Bahtdi’a arrest and on other occasions in spite of 
great provocation by the Police and the Military. 

Aii Appeal 

"This Congress appeals to all those who do not believe 
in full non-co-operation or in the principle of non-eo-opera- 
tion, but who consider it essentia] for the sake of national 
self-respect to demand and insist upon the redress of the 
Khilafat and the Punjab wron^ and for the sake of full 
national self-expression, to insist upon the immediate es- 
tablishment of Swaraj, to render full assistance to the nation 
fn the promotion of unity between differnt religious eom- 
miMiities, to popularise carding, hand-spining and band- 
weaving from its economical aspect and as a cottage industry 
necessary ,in order to supplement the resources of millions 
of agriculturists who are living on the brink of starvation, 
and to that end preach and practise the use of band-sfion 
and hand-woven garments, to help the cause of total prohi- 
bition, and if Hindus, to bring about the removal of untoucb- 
ability and to help the improvement of the condition of the 
eubmerged classes. 

The Moplah disturbance 

"This CkmgTess expresses its firm oonviotion that the 
Moplah disturbanoe was not doe to the Hon-co-openition 
or the Khilafat movement, especially as the noD-eo-opera> 
tors and the Khilafat preachers were denied access to the 
affected parts by the District Authorities for six months 
before the disturiMmca, hot is due to causes whoBy nncon- 
iiected with the two movements and that the outbreak would 
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not havo oocntfod had tho mdssage of non-violonoo b66n 
aUowod to raaeh thenL Ne?erthele8a this Congress deplores 
the acts doifo by certain Moplahs by way of forcible convert 
sions and destraetion of life and property and is of opinion 
that the prolongation of the disturbance in Malabar could 
We been prevented by the Government of Madras accept- 
ing the proferred assistance of Maulana Yakub Haaaan 
and other non-co-operators a^^d allowing Mahatma Gandhi 
to proceed to Idalabari ano 's further of opinion that the 
treatment of Moplah prisoners as evidenced by the asphyxia- 
tion incident* was an act of inhumanity unheard of in 
modern times and unworthy of a Government that calls 
itself civilised. 

Turks Congratulated 

“This Congress congratulates Ghazi Mustafa Kemal 
Pashat and the Turks upon their successes and assures the 
Turkish nation of India’s sym^iathy and support in its 
struggle to retain its status and independence. 

A Condemnation 

“This Congress deplores the occurrences that took place 
in Bombay on the 17th November last and after, and assures 
all parties and communities that it has been and is the desire 
and determination of the Congress to guard their rights to 
the fullest extent.” 


• Beference is to the Moplah train tragedy in which more than a 
handled Mrplah prisoners were packed in a closed railway van in con'^ 
sequence of which they died daring transit. See Ihdiab ih 1921 22. 

t Kemal Pasha, Nationalist leader of Turkey and Head of the 
Angora GoTernmentt fought against the Greeks backed by England ana 
beat them securing Turkish Nationalist victory which led to the revision 
of the Treaty of Sevres, 



The Independence Resolution 

The Bresident next announeed that Moulana Hosrat 
Mdhani vroald move a resolution pressing for the change of 
the Creed of the Congress. 

Moulana Hasrat Mohani in proposing his resolution on 
complete Independence made a long and impassioned speech in 
Urdu. He said, although they had been promised Swany last 
year the redress of the Khilafat and ^ Punjab wrongs within 
a year, they had so far achieved nothing of the sort. There- 
fore it was no use stiokiiigto the programme. If remaining 
within the British Empire or the British Commonwealth 
they could not have freedom, he felt that, if necessary, they 
should not hesitate to go out of it. in the words of Lok. 
Tilak “ liberty was their birthright, ” and any Government 
which denied this elementary right of freedom of speech 
and freedom of action did not deserve ailegiance from the 
people. Home Rule on Dominion lines or' Colbnial Self- 
Government could not be a substitute to them for their in- 
born liberty. A Government which could clap into jail such 
distinguished leaders of the people as Mr. Chitta Ranjan Das. 
Pandit Motilal Nehru, Lala Lajpat Rai and others, had 
forfeited all claim to respect from the people. And since the 
end of the year did not bring them Swaraj nothing should 
prevent them from taking the only course left open to them 
now, that of winning their freedom free from all foreign 
control. The resolution reads as follows : — 

“TAs dbj-ct if the hidian national Congret$ is the 
attainment of Swaraj or complete indepsndence free from 
all foreign eoiUrd by the PtopU of India by all legitimate 
and peaceful means." 

Mr. R. Venkataram of the Bombay Chronicle in seconding 
the resolution said : 1 stand before you to day and second the 

Resolution, that has been moved by Maulana Hasrat Mohani. 
1 know that the Resolution is quite explicit and it does not 
require many words from mo and 1 do not want to inflict a 
speech at this stage. 1 only hope that you will appreciate the 
need for explicitness end frankness and heartily vote for this 
^splutipn, 
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Swami Kumarnath ( a Bengali Sanyasi ) in supporting 
the resolution said that nothing could satisfy the people at 
such a time short of complete independence. It was impos- 
sible to be under a Government which had adopted such a 
wholesale repressive policy restricting the actions and liberties 
of the people and sending to jail such great patriots as 
Lajpat Rai, Das and others. The grant of the Dominion 
Home Rule could not appease their hunger for complete 
independence. 

Mr. Yakub Ali Khan of U. P. in supporting the resolu- 
tion said : A I that we want is to keep it as an ideal. If we 
are not in a position to declare our independence at this 
moment, at least you will allow to have it as an ideal and fulfil 
it in no time. I should say we would do our level best to 
achieve it at the shortest possible time. With these few 
words I support the resolution. 

Mr. U. P. Alwar of Andhra in supporting the resolution 
said that even the lowest aiiimal of creation wanted 
freedom. Wherever there are men they wanted to be free and 
when this is so, he said, is it wrong for the Indians to aim to 
be free and not to be anything else. The British Government 
in the Proclamation of Queen Victoria declared that their only 
mission was to help India. And that the English had come, 
as they declare, simply to help us to be independent, and as 
such what harm is there to declare and to say that our aim is to 
bo free — separate from the British Empire ? 

Mahatma Gandhi’s Speech in Opposition. 

Mahatma Gandhi in opposing the resolution said ( after 
having addressed the delegates in Hindi ) : Friends, I have 
said only a few words in Hindi in connection with the 
proposition of Mr. Hasrat Mohani. All I want to say to you 
in English is that the levity with which that proposition has 
been taken by some of you has grieved me. It has grieved 
me because it shows lack of responsibility. As responsible 
men and women we should go back to the days of Nagpur 
and Calcutta and we should remember what we did only an 
hour ago. An hour ago we passed a resolution which actually 
contemplates a final settlement of the Khilafat and the Punjab 
wrongs and ti*an8ference of the power from the hands of the 
bureaucracy into the hands of the people by certain definite 

5 
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nwana. Are you coiug to rub the whole of that poution from 
your mind by ratsiog a false issue and by throwing a bomb*- 
shell in- the midst of the Indian atmosphere t I hope that 
those of yptr who have voted for the previous resolution will 
thinh fifty times before taking up this resolution and voting 
for it We shall be charged by the thinking portion of the 
worid that we do not know really where we are. Let us 
understand too our limitations. Let Hindus and. Musalmans 
have absolute, indissoluble unity. Who is here who can say 
to-day with confidence ; “Yes, Hindu,-Mu8lim Unity has 
become an indissoluble factor of Indian Nationalism ?” Who 
is here who can tell me that the Parsis and the Sikhs and the 
Christians and the Jews and the untouchables about whom 
you heard this afternoon — who will tell me that those very 
people will not rise against any such idea 1 Think therefore 
fifty times before you take a step which will redound not to 
your credit, not to your advantage, but which may cause you 
irreparable injury. Let us first of all gather up our strength ; 
let us first of all sound our own depths. Let us not go into 
waters whose depths we do not know, and this proposition of 
Mr. Ilasrat Mohani lands you into depths unfathomable. I 
ask you in all confidence to reject that proposition, if .you 
believe in the proposition that you passed only an hour ago. 
The proposition now before you rubs off the whole of the 
effect of the proposition that you passed only a moment ago. 
Are creeds such simple things like clothes which a man can 
change at will 1 For creeds people die, and for creeds 
people live from age to age. Are you going to change 
the creed which with all deliberation, and after great debate 
in Nagpur, yon accepted! There was no limitation of one 
yeatr when you accepted that creed. It is an extensive creed ; 
it takes in all, the weakest and the strongest, and you will 
deny yourselves the privilege of clothing the weakest amongst 
yourselves with protection if you accept this limited creed 
of Maulana Basrat Mohani which does not admit the weakest 
of your brethren. I therefore ask you in all confidence to 
reiept his proposition. 

.MsuisM Mehani's Reply. 

Moulana Haifit MoKani' in replying to the debate said 
that what be wanted fo say was that they should keep indepen- 
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deooe before themeelvea as their idea. He did oet mean 
to ear that if anything leas vere giveo, they should reject 
h. Oue year had gone by and their wrongs were not yet 
redceasedj and what go-irantee was there that they would 
erer have the power t- io so 1 He wanted the Congress 
to have the Meal of co!..i I.>te independence. Lo... Tilak 
had said that ‘‘Swaraj was th> fr brighright”, and he did not see 
any barm in putting down com i bte independence as their ideal. 

The President in the resolution to vote said it 

was contended that Swaraj wIm'''' was their ideivi had two 
meanings and Maulmia Hasrat Mobani wanted Swaraj to 
mean complete independeiice. 

The resolution was put to vou' and was found lost iiy 
a majority, a substantial minority bav’itg voted for it. 

The Session cltsed. 

This finished the resolutions before ;'>e Congress. 

The President said he wanted to congratulate the Con- 
gress on passing the resolution moved by Mahatma Gandhi. 
They must understand chat in passing the resolution they 
had shouldered a very great responsibility and he hoped they 
would not be found wantiiig in their day of trial. He 
thanked the Reception Committee wd volunteers for all 
they had done to make the Congress the great success it was. 

Thanks to the Prewdent. 

Mr. C. V. Yijayaraghavachariar then moved a vote of 
thanks to the President who, he said, had managed the 
business so very well, hakimji, be added, was the greatest 
believer in the Hindu-Muslim unity. 

Swami Sbradbanandji said be bad been working with 
the Hakimji for the last three years in Delhi and they 
should consider themselves fortunate in having such a 
gentleman as their President. They both loved each other 
as dear brothers. 1 he resolution was passed. 

A vote of thanks was then proposed to the Reception 
Committee and was passed. 

After a very inspiring song by a choir of ladies, the 
Presifieut declared the eeesion closed. 



Presidential Address 

Delivered by 

Moulana Hasrat Mohani 

At the fourteenth Session oe the 

ALL INDIA MUSLIM LEAGUE 

ASMSDABAD, SOIh DBOEUISEK 1911 

The Fourteenth Annual Session of the All-India Muslim 
League opened at Ahmedabad on December 30th, 1921 
under the Presidency of Moulana Hasrat Mohani under a 
specially erected pandal. The attendance was large. Among 
those present were Mahatma Gandhi, Mr. Vijairaghavachariar, 
Mr. Patel, Hakim Ajmal Khan, Hon. Mr. Ruja Ali, Dr. Ansari 
and others. Mr. Abbas Tayabji, Chairman of' the Reception 
Committee, in welcoming the delegates traced the history of 
the Muslim League and concluded that after the great help of 
the Hindus on the KhUafat question and after finding that 
the League and the Congress had the same objects in view, he 
thought that the League should cease to be a separate and 
distinct body and that it should merge itself into the Congress. 

The President, Moulana Hasrat Mohani then delivered 
his iddress. It was from beginning to end a plea for declaration, 
on the first January 1922, of an Indian Republic called the 
United States of India. He said : — 

“Gentlemen, while thanking you for electing me to preside 
over this session of the All- India Moslem League, 1 wish to 
say in all sincerity that the importance of this session of the 
League in which the fate of Hindustan is to be decided re- 
quired the choice of a person abler than myself, such as 
Moulana Mahammad Ali, Dr. Kitchlew or Moulana Abul 
Kalam Azad, to fireside over its deliberations. But unfortu- 
nately the Govetriigiont has forcibly taken away the first two 
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gentlemen from amongst us while Montana Azad * expressed 
his inability to accept the responsibility. Conseqnently, as the 
proverb goes, “if you dost not accept it willingly it will be 
forced on. thee,” this great duty was placed on my shoulder. 

I will try to discharge it to the best of my ability, bat success 
is in the hand of God. 

The present condition of the League appears to be very 
weak indeed but this does not in the least derogate from it 
its real importance, for, it was the All-India Moslem League 
which actually realised the first and the most essential condi- 
tion of Indian independence, the Hindu-Muslim unity. And 
now that it has been achieved it is for the League to main- 
tain it also. Besides it is on the platform of the League that 
all sections of political opinion amongst the Musalmans, extre- 
mists or moderates, have so far been and in future will probab- 
ly be brought together. 

Before going into the causes of the weakness of the 
League it will be better to enumerate its aims and objects. 
These are. — (l)The attainment of Swaraj by the people of 
India by all peaceful and legitimate means ; (2) to protect 
and advance the political, religious and other rights and interest 
of the Indian Musalmans ; (3) to promote friendship and union 
between the Musalmans and other communities of India ; 
(4) to maintain and strengthen the brotherly relations between 
the Mussalmans of India and those of other countries. 

lndia’<» ideal. 

The first of those is also known to he the creed of the 
“Congress.” Therefore, so long as the word Swarai is not 
defined in consonance with the Muslim desire and the means 
for its attainment are not amplified, it is only natural that the 
Muslim interests in the League should be meagre. The 
third object, which is Hindu-Muslioi unity, is the common 
object both of the League and the Congress. The fourth 
object, the unity of the Muslim World, which, along 
with other questions connected with the Khilafat, has been 
specially taken up by the Khilafat Committee. There remains 
only the second object, that is, the protection of the special 
interest of the Musalmans. As to this, so long as a much 

* Note •Jtaotana Azail has since been arreste<l and sentenced to 
one years rigoious impris mment under sec. r2tA. 1. P. C. 
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greater and more important olgaet, tiiat ie tim attidoment of 
Svaraj, still remains ojwcliieved, people aboold Imtter direct 
their united efforts against the eommon enemy titmi look after 
their special interests. They will be attended tovhen time 
comes for it. ~ 

As if these causes wen not sufficient in themselves to 
decrease the Muslim iiifluence in the League, its rules and 
regulations were unfortunately so framed tiiat while public opi- 
nion has developed at a rapid pace, most members of the League 
haase not moved an inch from tteir first position. As a result, 
tiheliCague remains nothing more than an old caleadar. It 
is smr necessary to remove the eausea of the weakness of 
Hm League and to remove them immediately ; for, in pro- 
portion as we approach nearer and nearer to the goM of 
tSsrand the need of the League will be more, becauae the 
ipMstions of special Muslim rights will rise again with greater 
importance when India is free. Our first duty, therefore, 
shotdd be to reduce the fee for tiie membership of the lieague 
mid thus increase its members who will choose their represen- 
tatives on the League every year. The members of the 
Coaaeil of the Provincial and the All-India Muslim Ijeagues 
shonid be chosen, as is the case with the Congress, every year. 

Plea for a Change. 

But tbe moat pressing necessity of all is a change in the 
first ob$£ct of the league to suit the changed Muslim condition. 
Every one of us knows that the word Swaraj has been definitely 
left vague and undefined. The creed of the Coograss, the 
object of it, has been that if the Kbilafat and the Punjab 
wrongs are settled on the lines of our demands then Swaraj 
within the British Empire will bo omisidered sufficient. Other- 
wise, efforts will be directed towards the attainment of 
complete independence. Bat gentlemen, from the Muslim 
iwiiit of view, it is not enough that we should stand for com- 
plete independence alone. It is necessary to decide upon 
tba fotm that it should take, and in my opinion it can only be 
an Indian Bepnblic on the lines of the United States of 
America. Besides this, the term “peaceful” which defines 
and restricts the scope ^ the legitimate meant for the attain- 
ment of Swaraj in Um Cm^nea creed la opposed to the natural 
Slid religious aspiratione of the lluaalmana ", .therefore in the 
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creed of the League the words “possible” and “proper” should 
be sulMtituted for the words “legitimate and peaceful.’’ I will 
explain the matter in detail. The Mussalmans should under- 
stand it clearly that they will derive a two-fold advantage from 
the establishment of an Indian Republic. Firstly, t’ue general 
benefit which they will undoubtedly share along with their 
Indian biethren as citizens of a common state ; secondly, the 
special advantage which the Mussalmats will derive from it is 
that with every decline in the prestige and power of the British 
Empire which to-day is the worst enemy of the Muslim coun- 
tries, the Muslim world will get breatbi:)g time and opportunity 
to improve its conditions. 

Hindu 'Muslim Unity. 

Gentlemen, in spite of the present Ilindu-Muslim unity 
there still exists many serious misunderstandings and suspicion 
between these two great communities of Hindustan, and it is 
of primary importance that we should grasp the true nature 
of these ' misunderstandings. The Hindus have a lurking 
suspicion that given an opportunity of Mahomedan invasion 
of India the Mussalmans will at least help their co-religionists 
in case they invaded to plunder and devastate Hindustan ; and 
these misunderstandings are so deep-rooted, and widespread that 
so far as my knowledge goes no Indian statesman has escaped 
it except the late Lokmanya Tilak. On the other hand, the 
Mussalmans suspect that on the achievement of self-govern- 
ment the Hindus will acquire greater political powers and 
will use their numerical superiority to crush the Mussalmans. 
Gentlemen, it Is quite clear that these misunderstandings, can 
only be won over by compromise, discussion and mutual under- 
standing that the third party should not come between them. 
The generality of Mussalmans with a few exceptions are afraid 
of the numerical superiority of the Hindus and are absolutely 
opposed to an ordinary Reform Scheme as a substitute for 
complete independence. The primary reason for this is that in 
a merely reformed, as contrasted with an independent Govern- 
•ncntj.they will be under a double suspicion. First, a subjection 
to the Government of India wBich will be common to Hindus 
aod Mussalmans : secondly, a subiection to the Hindu majority 
which they will have to face in every department of the 
Qoveromeut. On the other hand, ittbe danger of the EngliA 
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power is removed the Mueeslmans will only have the Hinda 
majority to fear and fortunately this fear is such as will be 
automatioally removed with the establishment of the Ibdian Se- 
publio ; for, wihiie the Mussalmans as a whole are in a minority 
in India yet nature has provided a compensation ; the Mussal- 
mans are not in a minority in all tto provinces. In some 
provinces such as Kashmere, the Punjab, Sind, Bengal and 
Assam (f) the Mussalmans are more numerous than the 
Hindus. In the United States of India the Hindu majority in 
Madras, Bombay, and the United Provinces will not be allowed 
to oveistep the limits of moderation against the MusSalmans. 
Similarly, so long as a completely liberated India does not 
come in the hands of the Hindus and Mussalmans themselves, 
the Hindus will be always suspicious that in case of a foreign 
invasion the Mussalmans will aid their co- religionist invaders. 
But, on- the establishment of the Indian Republic which will 
be shared in common, Mussalmans will not desire that the 
power of even a Muslim foreigner -should be established over 
his country. Gentlemen, I have just stated it as a necessary 
condition of the Hiudu-Muslim compromise and that the third 
party, the English, should not be allowed to step in between 
us. Otherwise all our affairs will fall into disorder. 

The Mopish Incident. 

Its best example is before you in the shape of the Moplah 
incident. You are probaly aware that Hindu India has an open 
and direct complaint against the Moplahs and an indirect com- 
plaint against all of us that the Moplahs are plundering and 
spoiling their innocent Hindu neighbours. But probably you 
are not aware that the Moplahs justify their action on the 
ground, that at such a critical juncture, when they are engaged 
in a war against the English, their lieighbotirs not only do not 
help them and observe neutrality but aid and assist the Eng- 
lish in every possible way. 'I'hey can in doubt contend that 
while they are fighting a dofoiisivo war ,or tho sake of their 
religion and have left their houses, i>ropcr<y .mU belongings and 
taken refuge in hills and jungles, it is unfair to characterise as 
plutidor their coramandooring of the nuuiey, provi-ion and other 
necessities for their troops, from tho Engi;.di and their support- 
ers. Gontlcmon;both arc right in their complain, but so far as my 
iuvcjligafion goes the cause of this mutual recrimination can be 
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traced to the interference of the third party. It happens thus ; 
whenever any English detachment suddenly appear in their 
locality and kill the Moplah inhabitants of the place, rumour 
somehow spreads in the neighbourhood that the Hindu inhabi- 
tants of the place had invited the English army for- their protec- 
tion, with the result that after the departure of the English 
troops Moplahs or their neighbours do not hesitate to retaliate 
and consider the money and other belongings of the Hindus as 
lawful spoils of war taken from those who have sided and abett- 
ed the enemy. Where no such events have occurred the 
Moplahs and the Hindus even now live side • by side ; the 
Moplahs do not commit any excesses against the Hindus, while 
the Hindus do not hesitate in helping the Moplahs to the 
best of their ability. 

The Two Means To Win Swaraj 

I have wandered from my purpose. I meant to emphasise 
that in the first clause dealing with the aims and objects of 
the League the word Swaraj should be defined as complete 
independence in the cause of an Indian Republic. Otherwise, 
there is a danger that in the presence of a third party self- 
government within the British instead of being bene- 
ficial might actually prove injurious. The second amendment 
necessary is that the methods for the attainment of Swaraj 
should be amplified. In place of only “peaceful and legitimate 
means,” “posdble and proper” ones should be substituted. 
Thus, on the one hand, opportunity of joining the League 
will be given to those who do not honestly believe in non-co- 
operation alone as the sole path of salvation and recognising 
the possibility of other methods adopt them. Also, on the 
other hand, the amendment will remove the complaint of 
those who believe that non co-operation can, under no circum- 
stances, remain peaceful to the last ; and while subscribing to 
the creed of the Congress and the first clause of the section 
dealing with the object of the League as a matter of policy 
and expediency refuse to admit it as a faith for all times and 
circumstances or to remain non-violent even in intention. 

Gentlemen, there are two possible means of replacing ona 
government by another. One, the destruction of the Govern- 
ment by sword and the establishment of another in its place 
a method which has been followed in the world thus far. The 
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sMond alternative is to sever all conneetion with the present 
Government and to set op a better organised Oovemaswit 
parallel to it. and improve and develop it till the i^d order is 
dissolved and the new takes its place. Friends, — to aebieve this 
object wo must immediately set up on a separate and perma- 
nent foundation our own courts, schools, arts, industriM, army, 
police and a national Parliament. Non-violent non-co-opera- 
tion can only help to start the parallel Government bat cannot 
maintain it. The question now is, can such a parallel Gk»vern- 
ment be established through non-violent non-co-operation, of 
course, provided the rival Government does not interfere with 
its establishment, — a condition which is obviously imposrible, 
because the rival Government will certainly interfere. We 
might contend that we will proceed on with our work silently 
and quietly in spite of Government interference as ie being 
done at present. 

When Non-violence will be Impossible. 

A stage will however be reached ultimately when action on 
peaceful lines will absolutely become impossible, and then we 
will be forced to admit that a parallel Govt, can be started but 
not continue to last through peaceful means. Examples of 
Gk>veinmental repression are before your eyes. First, it attempt- 
ed through the Karachi trials to prevent the Mussalmans 
from openly proclaiming the articles of their faith. When the 
people, undaunted by this decision of the Government, preached 
throughout the length and breadth of India that it was unlaw- 
ful to serve in the army, the Govt, slowly overlooked these 
activities fearing lest mere repetition of the Karachi resolution 
might lead to disaffection in the army. And, in order to divert 
the attention of the people from these activities, it suddenly but 
deliberately declared enrolment of ‘volunteers’ as unlawful, 
so that it might get an opportunity of striking at the non*co- 
operatorSi Like moths that gather to sacrifice their lives round 
a lighted candle, the advocates of Civil Disobedience swarmed 
to break this declaration of Lord Reading and cheerfully went 
in their thousands to goal. This is undoubtedly an example 
of self-sacrifice and solf-cffacoment which well might move 
Mahatma Gandjlii to ccstacy. 

But wc detect another truth hidden in this demonstration 
of happiness and joy. ft reveals to our eyes the last stage of 
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both the repression of the Gk>vt. and patience of the people* 
People are no doubt prepared to bear and suffer gladly the hard- 
ship of a few days’ imprisonment. But, on the declaration of 
Martial Law, non-violent non co-operation movement will prove 
totally insufficient and useless. Amongst the Mussalmans at 
least, there will hardly be found a man who can have any bnt 
one of the two feelings in his heart when faced by the barrel 
of a gun, either to seek refuge in flight or to take advantage of 
the law of self-preservation and despatch bis adversary to hell. 
The third alternative, that of cheerfully yielding up one’s life 
to the enemy and considering it to be one real success, will 
remain confined to Mahatma Gandhi and some of his adherents 
and fellow- thinkers. I, on my part, fear that in general the 
reply to Martial Law will be, what is commonly called. Guerilla 
Warfare, or in the words of the Koran “kill them wherever you 
find them.” The responsibility for all this bloodshed will rest 
on the shoulders of the Govt. 

Consequently, as representatives of the Mussalmans, the 
members of the All-India Muslim League should consider it 
their - duty either to refrain from adopting non-co-operation as 
their creed or free it from the limitation of keeping it either 
violent or non-violent. For, it is not in onr power to keep 
non co-operation peaceful or otherwise. So long as Govern- 
ment confines itself to the use of chains and fetters, non co- 
operation can remain peaceful as it is to day. But if things 
go further and Government has recourse to gallows or 
machine guns, it will be impossible. 

Why Muslims go one step further. 

At this stage, people would like to ask how it is that 
while the Hindus are content to adopt non-violent non co- 
operation as the means for attaining independence, the 
Mussalmans are anxious to go a step further. The answer 
is that the liberation of Hindusthau is as mneh^ a politiwl 
duty of Mussalmans as that of a Hindu. Owing to the 
question of Khitafat it has become a Mussalman s religious 
duty also. , 

In this connection I should like to say just one word. 
The glories of Gbazi Mustapha Kemal Pasha and the con* 
elusion of the recent Frauco-Turkish treaty might credit an 
idea in some j>eo|‘le’8 minds that the evacuation of Smyrna 
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by tbo Greeks is a certainty and the restoration o{ Thrace 
to the Turks, if not certain, is within the bounds of possibility. 
Consequontjy, they might entertain the hope that the struggle 
in the Near East is coming to a close. 1 want to warn all 
.such people that tlie rlainis of the Mussalmans of India are 
founded more on religions than on political principles. So long 
as the Ja/irat-nl-Anili (including Palestine and Mesopotamia) 
is not altsoiuteiy freed from Non-Muslim iulluence and so 
long as the ]iolitical aini military power of the Khilafat-Ul- 
Mussalman is. nut fully restored, the Mussalmans of India 
cannot suspend their activities and efforts. 

The.Khilafat Demands. 

The Muslim demands as regards the Khilafat are these : 
(1) that in pursuance of the promise of Mr. Lloyd George, 
Thr.ace and Smyrna along with the city of Smyrna should 
remain )iurely under Turkish control so that the political pre- 
stige of the Khilsfat-Ul-Mussalman which is essential for the 
Khilafat should suffer no diminution. (2) All non-Turkish 
cotitrol should bo removed from Constantinople, the shores 
of iVIarmora and the l).irdi: 'idles, in order that the Khilafat-al 
Constantinople may not be under non-Muslim control bich 
is essential for the Khilafat. (3) All naval and military restric- 
tioif$ im))oscd on the Khilafat should bo removed as otherwise 
ho would have no power to enforce tho orders of the Khilafat. 
(4) The Jazirat-UI-Arab, including lledjaz, Palestine and 
Mesopotamia should bo free from all Non-Muslim influence 
and not be under the British mandate as it was the death bed 
injunction of the Proi>liet. It should be noted that in the 
fourth demand we wish the English to give up their mandate 
of Me.=pot. and Palestine and remove . their influence from the 
Hot V/.. As to tho question, whether the Arabs will acknow- 
l<t<lt;o tho fShoiif of Mecca or the Sultan of Turkey as their 
Khilafat or whitt her tho Arab Govt, of Hodjaz, Mespot. and 
Palestine will be independent or under the suzerainty of the 
Khalifa, they will be decided by tho Mussalmans. Wo do not 
want Non-Muslim advice or assistance. 

League-Congress Compact. 

Ill niy opinion, g<;nllem^M, the most pressing necessity of 
llindiisthan is the imnicdiat'e eonclusioii of a^delinite compact 
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between the Congress and the League. The Congress should 
not enter into any negotiations with the Government oonoern- 
ing Swaraj (1) until the minimum Muslim demands with 
regard to the Khilafat are satisfied, (2) on the other band, the 
Muslims should definitely bind themselves that even when 
their demands with regard to the Khilafat are satisfied, the 
Mussalmans of India will stand to the last by the side of their 
Hindu brethren for the attainment and reservation of Indian 
independence. 

Such a compact is all the more necessary because there are 
signs that the enemies of Indian Independence — and we have 
to confess with regret that a number of deceitful Indians are 
working with the foreigners — are concentrating all their efforts 
to wreck the Hindu-Moslem Unify and create distrust and 
misunderstanding between the communities. On the one hand, 
the Mussalmans are being enticed by false hopes' with regard 
to Khilafat question. On the other, some showy toys of poli- 
tical concessions are being prepared as a gift for the Hindus 
even before the stipulated period of ten years. It is intended 
that in their simplicity the Mussalmans should consider the 
return of Smyrna etc. as the satisfaction of their Khilafat 
demands and slacken their efforts for the attainment of 
Swaraj, while the Hindus should be misled into believing a 
further instalment of reforms as the Swaraj itself or at least its 
precursor and begin to consider the Khilafat as an irrelevant 
question. 

There can be only one solution for all these problems. 
Hindus and Mussalmans, after mutual consultation, should 
have Indian Independence declared by Mahatma Gandhi, so that 
in future neither the Knglish might have an opportunity of 
deceiving nor India of being deceived. After the Declaration of 
Independence the Cong^'ess and the League ^will have only one 
object left, that is, the preservation of Ji, 

date for the purpose, because we would thus have fulfilled the 
promise that wo made to attain Swaraj within this year, an 
the people of India will have achieved success in the eyes o 
God and man. (Cheers) 
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Tb* Mmlam l^MCue m«t at 9 P. M <» 81 ti. Dee. 1921. 
After it had patted tome, oon-eontentioae reeolotiont the Pre* 
aident Hatrat Mohani made an anooaneement amidet applause 
that he proposed that the deeision of the Snlyeots Committee 
rejeeting his resolution regarding the attainment of independ- 
ence and destruotion of British Imperialism would be held as 
final and representing the opinion of the myority in the League, 
but that in view of the great importaoe of the subject he would 
allow a discussion on that resolution without taking any vote. 

Mr. Azad Sobhani who had moved the resolution in the 
Subieots Committeot also moved it in the League. He said 
he Iwlieved in Hindu-Moslem unity as absolutely essentia!, 
in non-violent non-co-operation as the only way to fight their 
battle and Gandhi was fully deserving the diotalorship 
which had been invested on him by the Congress, but that be 
also believed that British Imperialism was the greatest danger 
to India and the Moslem world . and must be destroyed by 
placing before them an ideid of independence. 

Mr. Azad Sobhani was followed by several speakets who 
supported him in the same’ vein. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Baza AH' announced that the reason 
for the ruling of the. President was that the League did not 
want to take a step which the Congress bad not taken. Fie 
warned them against saying big things without understanding 
them and reminded the audience that India was at present 
ready for maintaining liberty even if it was attained. 

He asked, who would, for instance, be their Commander- 
in-Chief if the British left to-morrow. (A voice, “Enver 
Pasha.”) 

The speaker emphatically declared that he would not 
tolerate any foreigner. He wanted an Indian Commander-in- 
Chief. 

Among the other resolutions passed by the league was 
one about the Moplahs, which condemned the Government’s 
excesses and the reported oon version by Moplahs. 

Tho President tlten closed the Session after a short speeeht 
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The Second Session of the All India Students* Conference 
met at Ahmedabad on the 29th of December 1921, under the 
Presidency of Srimati Sorojini Naidu. 

The audience numbered about Ihree thousand. Represen- 
tative students of all the Provinces were present. 

The following is the full text of Mrs. Sorojini Naidu’s 
Presidential address at the All- India Students’ Conference 
st Ahmedabad : — 

My young comrades, — If some fairy Gk>d-mother of Destiny 
were to say ^ me "Yet in time now or in the future what is 
the one supreme wish of your heart, what is the one supreme 
honour you covet, what would be the crowning glory of 
all your achievement l->choose.’’ Do you know what 1 would 
choose without hesitation, without doubt in my mind 1 For 
my opportunity 1 would choose to mould the mind of the 
young generation. For the supramest honour of my life, 

1 should ask for the love Of the young generation. For the 
ecowning glory and the achievement of my life I should like it 
written on my epitaph— "She loved the young generation ; 
the . trusted the young generation ; she worked with the 
young generation ; she won freedom side by side with the 
young generation of Indians for India." That is the secret 
desire of my heart. So, you can understand that if 1 stand 
before; you to-day your chosen. President, it seems to me as if 
the fairy Qod-mother were tdready, without my asking it, for 
•hBoct wltbcmt my hhowing it, conferring upon me the boon of 
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boons. Ever aince I could apeak articulately, not the language 
as one finds in the dictionaries of the world, hut the language 
of the- heart of youth in which the imagination of youth speaks, 
no matter iff what tongue and in what country, my one thought 
has been always for the freedom of India; my earliest 
services in that direction were the companionship of students 
always. My first entry into public life was as a speaker in the 
colleges as the chosen guest of the students of the cities 
of - India. To speak from larger platforms to larger audiences 
came much later, but it never brought to me the thrill that 1 
still remember of those little audiences in attentively listening 
to me with avid faces and those burning eyes looking into 
future and demanding an answer from the Time Spirit. To-day 
I stand amongst you once more as representative of the Spirit 
of India. You have come from North and South, East and West 
and the central heart of India, — you who represent many races 
to-day, many creeds to-day, many sects to-day, all times of 
civilization, all kinds of traditions, all kinds ot conflicts, and 
yet united by the one burning desire to serve your, country, 
to sever her from bondage, to enthrone her among the states, — 
you have come together at the call of the nation,— you who 
have made a response to the voice that have trumpeted forth 
saying, “Stand forth, you, young generation, and break the 
shackles of your Mother.” What is the message that 1 can 
deliver to you f What is the strength that can be mine that 
will guide you a-right to day on the diflBcult pilgrimage towards 
freedom f Those of you who were heie the other day must be 
remembering with a thrill the words that I read from Des- 
bandhu Chitta Ranjan Das’s message in which he speaks of 
the students. There he says in words that ate written in fire: — 
“Let me not forget the students. They are the inspiration 
of the movement. They are the torch-bearers on the path 
to freedom. They are the pilgrims on the road to liberty. 
If theirs has been the sacrifice, then victory i > their doe.” This 
is the message which the chosen President of the National 
Congress wrote for the students in whom he has faith, in whom 
his generation has faith. And I, representing his generation, 
deliver to you the message of his generation and mine, asking 
that you will fulfil the pledges that we have made to the world, 
because you, and you alone, are not only the heroes of all our 
greatness hot the fulfillers, the completers of all our imper- 
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fMtions, all our shortcomings, all oar wjakiicsses. You arc 
to wipe out the stains upon our generation. You are to blot 
out with your prayers, with yoar sacrifices all the stains, the 
scourges, the follies, the baokslidiugs, the sins of our genera* 
tion. This is the message that I bring you to-day. 

You want to know what India demands of you. Turn over 
the pages of history of the nations that have found freedom, 
and you will find in page after page of glory, not the record 
only of battles fought and won on the open fields and under the 
stars ; no, the most inspiring pages are not there. But the 
inspiring pages come where name after .name of youngmen in 
their serried ranks fill up the gaps as the soldiers fall, the young 
serried ranks that surge into their trenches and with the cry 
of victory win the liberties of nations. You are in that iiosilion' 
to-day. Greece, in her glorious days, could show no more 
radiant page of achievement. Roma, with all her Imperial 
purple, has not a passage more glowing than you can show 
to-day to the world. Nay, the history of your country, the 
history of such supreme sacrifice, such glorious achievement 
can show no page more lovely with sacrifice, more burning 
with the fire of prophetic zeal than you to-day in whose 
hands the writing and the illuminating of the history of 
Empires lie. The call to students came last year, but the 
call came with a rather hesitating voice because still the 
nation was not aware of its own peril. Nor was it so im- 
minently and urgently aware of its . need, its power, its great 
unity, its strength to sacrifice, its power to endure, its capacity 
to hurl back to an imperious bureaucracy the challenge of 
an invincible hope and an invincible resolve. ^ To-day the call 
is not of an answering voice, ;the call is rising not from the 
mountain tops, but from the secret valleys of your own 
hearts and souls. .If the. ;voico of Mahatma Gandhi speaks 
to you, be is but tbe flute-call - of your own hearts. He is 
liot ihe Shree Krishna. . He is the flute of Shree Krishna that 
is. .within your own hearts and souls. So, my young com- 
ifades, your duty to-day is . clear before you. Sacrifice ! 
^crifico ! ! Sacrifice f !•!• 

One year ago I. did not . believe in the wisdom of young 
(men . turning their backs upon their colleges, shutting the 
ficfics of their text bookt, denying to themselves ^ the in viol- 
pble I right and privilege of knowledge and culture. But 

6 
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to-d^ after the agony of nearly year’a ezperfenee of the 
Utter need of India, the bitter perila of India, I atand op 
to aay, thoogh it hnrta me atill ao to feel, that the young 
genttation moat torn ita back npon the college^ moat deny 
to itaelf ita own inalienable heritage of the right to, learn, 
the right to know, the right that euriohea the mind and the 
apirit with the garnered treaaoraa of agea; I, none the leaa, aay 
that freedom ia worthy of even ao valnable a aaerifioe. Why 
ahall men barler all their wealth to buy one pearl of great 
price t Shall men aell their land and kingdoms to aatiafy one 
passionate whim of theirs, and yet the youth of the nation not 
offer itself up in a glared and flaming sacrifice for the sake 
of the freedom of India f . Iitj9i4, when the great battle- 
cloud broke over Europe, when the sky of August was stained 
blood-red with the menace of war, when the boom of the 
.thundering cannon roared in the great cities of Europe, did 1 
not see youngmen, men after men, in their hundreds of thousands 
pouring out of their colleges at Oxford and Cambridge, from 
the London colleges and the Wdsh colleges and the Scottish 
.colleges and the Manehester colleges and marohing to the music 
of their own brave'youth to viotmy or to doom? Is to-day 
so different from that day that needed the saerifiee of the 
youth of Iktrope for the sahh of European peace? Is not 
our plight more tragic. Is not our need more terrible ? Is 
not our case more vitally urgent ? Is not our peril the peril 
not merely of lands that may be lost, of lives that may be 
lost, but' of the nation’s soul, the nation’s honour, the nation’s 
right to live among the living nations of the world T There- 
fore, 1 ask ) ou, my young friends, you who are to-day the 
representatives of hundreds and thousands of young men and 
women all over India, pour forth in your uncounted num- 
bers, pour forth to battle, — not to the battle of those that 
wade across seas of blood towards victory, but the battle of 
those who wade only across the blood of their own hearts— 
not the Uood of their enemies’ hearts. The .difference 
between our warfare and the warfare of Europe, the warfwe 
of the Wt-st, the accepted warfare of the world, ia this, that 
whilst liatbns of uothw land win their victory slaying their 
enemies, we win our victory by slaying only our sins. It 
is the great battle of adf-purification. 1 1 4a the great ba^le 
of self-saerifloe. It is theiraat battle of self-devotion, If 
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in tbe yean ¥o oome when the Swarai Ueg Htee over oar 
mImmI aeaemblieet in the sabuning up el the eehieVe- 
m$at M ^e great battle for liberty, we'ooant up the gains 
abd the losses, and among the losses; irreparable, inealcul- 
aUetlMiigh they may be, wo find that the youth of India 
bas preferred to remain ignorant, bereft of the knowledge, of 
that wide, eoltare, that noble learning that is the inheri- 
tance of the. young generations of the world, shall we have 
time to . bemoan that ignorance 1 Shall we have time to 

lament that loss ? Or shall we not say, ‘So against this loss 

this loss irreparable, lucalcnlable though it is — it is the one 
thing which is worth while having, the one thing for which the 
generations have not sacrificed their all for nothing. There 
is, on the one hand, a few years of sacrifice, on the other, the 
imperishable legacy of freedom to a land set free for ever by 
the sacrifice of the young goneratioiis.’ 

The Meaning of the Pledge. 

I want you all to realize that to-day you are the reci;uit8 
in the great army of freedom. Yon are the hewedMlers 
ill the army of peace. 1 want you to understand the impli- 
cations of tho remark, 1 want you to realize in all its mwifoM 
bearing, ill all the terrible responsibilities, the meaning ^ the 
word. What does it mean to be a volunteer t What does it 
mean to bo a non- co-operating- student 1 What does it mean 
to day lo sign that pledge which you have proclaimed yester- 
day ill tones, solemn and moving, irom the lip of the Apoetie 
of Freedom ? It means this, my young .friends— not merely 
that you will learn to parade and drill and fall into lines and 
salute your superiors and have ranks iii the army and march 
singing national songs — these are the details, ^ the outer 
trappings, tho true symbols that count for nothing — but tc 
be a soldier in the army that Mahatma Gandhi leads is to 
be reborn, pure and flawless, in the flame of sacrifice. It 
moans tho cleansing out of every secret sin from the secret 
rvcessos of your hearts. It means the purging of every 
fibre of yours from every evil thought, .passion and deaire that 
still might be lurking unsuspected in the crevices of 
beings. It means that you pledge yourselves not only lo the 
world that can see the outer things and .iudge you, rat it 
ineaiis that you pledge yourselves to your Self, to the Being 
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seated in the midst oi you that yon will abstain in thonght 
and word, desire and deed, from every low, evil, vidons. 
oanoerous, leprous sin. That is what I want to impress upon 
you. That ie what I want you to realize. It means the disoi- 
pline of perfection, the discipline of the mind, the heart, the 
senses, the desire ; not merely the obeying of the captain’s 
orders, but the obeying of the orders of the Captain that is in 
every mao’s* heart and is called Conscience by many tongues, 
It means that you will learn so to conquer yourself, your 
selfish desires, your selfish needs, your selfish pride, that you 
will endure, without retaliation, without resentment, all the 
indignity, humiliation, suffering, losses, penalties — if neces- 
sary flogging and torturing and death — for the sake of the 
cause to which you are' pledged to-day. 

That is really the message I have for you. If you have 
understood what the pledge stands for, if you have under- 
stood why the band- spun and hand-made outer symbol 
that is your garment, is the true symbol of your inward re- 
generation, if you have understood that you cannot ask for 
freedom for yourself, if within -one single heart amongst you 
there still remains that shrinking from your neighbour because 
he is hot born, like yourselves within the mantle of the four- 
fold caste — jf you have understood all these things, ]rou have 
understood the moaning and the purpose of Swaraj. But if 
you have still within you the feeling that there are barriers 
between Hindu and Hindu within his own caste, between 
Hindu and Mussalman, between Mnssalman and Parsee, Im: 
tween I’arsuo and Christian, if you will still divide ourselves in 
terms of sects and provinces and castes and divisions, there 
is no Swanij for ns ; there is >110 S wand for the young 
■generation. Therefore my .purpose torday is to ma)ce clear 
to you the meaning of that great .pledge. But the young 
generation does not need my interpretation of the Gospel 
of Freedom. I want you, therefore, I know you will, there- 
fore, join in your hundreds and thousauds, and become 
yourselves the young Apostles of your own deliverance. 
There should be no peril that is too great for you. to face, 
110 difficulty so difficult for you to master, no destiny too 
exalted for you. to achieve. 

Lest Appeal 

But my ^un(r friends, my younf cpmradMi db, pH* 
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grims 00 the road to freedoni, as said the other pilgrim 
irho ie in the half-way house to froedom in the prisoh of 
Bengal, I charge yon ; Remember the aaoied duty that 
will bow . those young shoulders, the terrible burden that will 
bow those young heads. . Ba^ . though your backs be broken 
and your hee<ie be bowed, 1 eharge you, let your, hearts 
be never bowed or' burdened. For, no matter how heavy 
the burden, let your owu courage be the torch in your 
hand; no matter how deep the path, let your own hope 
be in the pilgrim’s staff in your band ; no matter how far the 
goal, let your young strength give you wings to reach the 
goal. When the goal is reached and yon etand . high up on 
the peaks and look back across, the difficult way you have 
come, comrades, refnember ; let there be nothing that you 
see oh the road yon left behind save your own follies and 
weaknesses and sins and nothing of value, nothing of abiding 
worth or beauty' ; take it all with yon for the enriching of the 
temple, that is the temple of liberty. March with me to the 
Temple of Liberty. 1 carry the standard in my hands, Comrades, 
march with mo till we reach the goal.” 

Raaoitttion. 

After Mrs, Naidn’s address the Students’ Conference 
adjourned for a couple of boors during which the Subjects 
Committee met and carried several resolutions. When the 
Conference re-assembled, tho^se present included Hakim Ajmal 
Khan, Swami Shradhanand and Dr. Ansari. The. following 
resolutions were passed : — 

(1) Hoping ^at in obedience to the mandate of the Con- 
gress the students of and above the age of 18 would suspend 
their educational activities and enrol as volunteers ; 

(2) protesting against the age limit of; 16 set by the Con- 
gress for those 'who wanted to be volunteers, and urging that all 
College students, irrespective of the ago limit, be allowed ,t6 
become volunteers, (this rosoluHon was moved and supported 
by those college students who were under age of 18|.; 

(3) asking all students to learn hand6p\nning and hand- 
weaving and to wear only Kbadi-made cloth *, 

(4) congratulating Lala Lajpat Bai, the first President of 
tbeir conference and their Jollow students for going to jail in 
spirit of seli-sacrifice, •, 
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(6) citMging tho-name of tbe Gonference from the AIModia 
CdUege Stodents to the Hind Tidysirthi Mahashabha, and 
amending tthe- constitution so as to create a Working Com- 
mittee of 21 members who would act as the executive of the 
big -oommilltee of the Conference. 

The next resolution of the Students Conference wanted 
the attainment of complete independence os their creed. After 
a great deal of heated discussion the resolution was lost by a 
majority ol eleven only. 

Mfs. Natdu’s Second Speech 

After votes oi thanks were given to the President, the 
delegates, the vdlanteers, an.l thj Beoeiition Committee, Mrs. 
Naidu made another speech. She said : *‘My young comrades, 
you are all vety tired .at the end of {a long day’s work, but I do 
not think that auy of us here will grudge the hours wc 
have spent together on clearing our own minds as to onr 
own thoeights, intentions and aspirations. The outstanding 
feelnigs in my mind to*day, as 1 spend the hsurs in con- 
tact with the young minds that represent India, is that 
T am proud to be alive to see this material moulded into 
heroes /or the salvation of ludis. 1 have spent most of my life 
amongst students, but never before have 1 felt so thrilled 
to realise that the young generation has the independene 
to think for itself aofrigbtened by even the presence of 
Mahatma Gandhi (Chears). That is really the symbol for 
which I have been looking. We are not going to got 
freedom by the worship of personalities, however great 
or divine. It is only when they represent the principles 
for which we live and for which we wOuld die that they 
can command our worship or onr admirations or our 
fdlowitig. If to-day the country holds Mahatma Gandhi 
as semi-divine, if not divine, it is not for any other reason 
than this that he embodies within that frail yet indomitable 
body an invincible soul of liberty. That is why we are 
content to follow him to-day because in following him 
we «re following the spirit of liberty. There might be 
some little doubt left in the minds of some of the delegates 
to-day about the nttimate destiny of India. It is true 
that yesterday in the Congress, Hanat Mohani, the great 
poetk brought ' a resdotion whieb wm defeated by Mahatma 
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Gandhi, the great Saint. Both were right. Neither was 
wrong,— Hasrat Mohani ashirg for the independence of 
India, Mahatma Gandhi saying ‘wait a little and take your 
laggard friends with you before you .ask for that ultimate 
independence.’ Both are animated hy the same desire, the 
same zeal. Both behold the same vision. Lot no man in this 
Conference feel that because my young friends from Ali- 
garh could not oan^ their point to-day, * it is not the desire 
of young India to have that ultimate liberty which aloiio 
is worth having. I would not let the young generation dn 
such bitter injustice to itself. But I know that those, who 
did not to-day stand for that resotiirion, were animated only 
by the mme spirit that made Mahatma Gandhi, in his in- 
finite compassion for the weak, pause and say: “Let ns 
take in the laggard and the lame with us.” What is free- 
dom unless it means freedom, and whether the Congress 
aoeepted it as a creed or not, it is the invincible, inevitable 
destiny of every nation to be', free in that largest and 
deepest sense of the word. Put freedom does not mean 
isolation from other nations. It means equal comraih'- 
ship with the free nations of the world, and that is a gr n: 
ideal for which we must all work. 


* The Independence Bcsilntion was brcuelit and barked lo 
Atigarb Delegates. 



Presidential Address 

Delivered by 

Mr. L, A. Govindaraghava Iyer 

At thb Fourth Session of the 

NATIONAL. LIBERAL FEDERATION 

AILAHABAD, S9TH BEOBUBBB Ittl 

The following are eatracU from the long Presidential 
address delivered by Mr. L. A. Govindaraglhava Iyer of 
Madras at the National Liberal Federation held at Allaha* 
bad on the 29th December, J^21. 

The Politics. Situation. 

"It is perhaps a truism to say that the country is now passing 
through a crisis. Events are moving with bewildering rapidity. 
The general tension is such as to necessitate a close examina- 
tion of the position that one has to take up whatever the school 
of thought may be to which one belongs. In these oircums- 
tances, I need make no apology if, in addressing you, I mainly 
direct my attention to the present situation and to the question 
whether the party that is opposed to us has fulfilled or is 
likely to fulfil the legitimate expectations and requirements of 
the people and the country. 

"We are all aware of the difficulties to which the members 
of the party under the distinguished leadership of Mahatma 
Oandhi are now subjected. It is, therefore, perhaps an ungraci- 
ous task to examine the principles and the programme of that 
parly. But the highest interest of the country imperatively 
demands that the present situation should be closely examined 
with a view to see bow far it would be met andlmproved by 
further {Persistence in the policy with which Mr. Gandhi has 
identified himself. The distinctive .features of that movement 
me the attainment of Swaraj and the righting of the Kbilafst 
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andttbfl Puigab wrorigi b; the- pwralyns of the Gotorniaeiit 
by meuM of 'non violonfc DOD'OO^opBntiOD. 

idr. .<QaiMllu*« Infln*^. 

Mn /y«r, after dealing mih the Hgn eo-oferalion nmeamf 
in ii$ different mpeds send irging to itt imtnutkaidiilh 
ONif Mined:!— -r; • 

"In the ncent bititory Of our country no single indiiridaftl 
had a greater control over any movement than Mr. OandU-bee 
over the Non-co operation movement. He is virtually the 
dictator .of the movement. I use the expremon in no 
oAnsive sense. My point is that the distinguiahed autboc 
of the movement has been himself unable to definite^ 
settle the progr^me ; and in order to make it aooeptoble to 
the people in general, — and 1 lay speoiid enaphasis ' dn tklfe 
aspect,— ha had to incorporate into it items wliieb could not ^ 
said to be distinctive of the Non-co^peAtfon iiSiMremiht^ 
and which have public sympathy and support independent 
of that movement, such asi for instance^ the probleie of 'un> 
touohability, the drink evil and the Swadeshi metement. It is 
(^imed for the movement that it has a spiritual side <md 
tends to the development of the soul force. It is a probleni^ 
however, whether Non co-opetation 'fs the only or the best 
means of brinfl^g about the development of soul force' such 
as the Mahatma wishes to see effected - 

.Mr. Gandhi’s Sad Eapetience. 

"Now the chief merit that is daimed for the movement is 
that the objects in view are to be attained by absoliite^ noo* 
violence and this contention- deserves close examination. We 
can admit -that the movement of Passive Resistance attained 
remarkable success and led to striking results in South Africa, 
but it has to be noted that the conditions tibere were very 
different from those obtaining here. Given a personality like 
Mahatma Gandhi and a compamtivoly small and compact body 
of persons such as were the Indian settlmrs iii South A^ea, 
with sufficient opportunities .for the • Mahatma to come - into 
freqtmnt and intimate contact with .the persons asked to adopt 
Pamive Resistance, it is obvious that the movement is depviv^ 
of its dangers. But when tiie principle is admd to be ^ii^ted 
by over .800 milHons beloi^ing to different strata of socie^ 
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and of differant grades of eultive and refinement' and Urine in 
a vast area and salqeet to raryiog inflaenees and bejmnd the 
possibility of tbo personal attentijn of the Mabatem Mtd bis 
devoted followers, tbe conditions presented me not sneii as to 
inspire confidence that aimiUur results venU ensne. As a 
matter of fact, when the movement was put to the test on any* 
thing like a large scale, it has been found agmu and again to 
belie the expectations of the author and the pfoanoters of the 
movement. 

What We Shbald Strive For 

“1 claim that, as a question of pr^ioal poUUes, futt 
Dominion status is what we should strive for. Th^ was 
what was expressly postulated by tbe Gongrem creed befrne 
the Nagpur Congress altered it. I shall however, 
lay any great stress on that fact, as it may bo said that, how- 
ever nutters might have stood under the old-world conditions, 
new forces are now asserting themselves justifying or even 
necessitating a new objective. Full Dominion status provides 
for tbe responsibility of the Legislature to tbe people and of tbe 
Cabinet to tbe Legislature. It postulates the membership of tbe 
British Commonwealth of Nations as an equal partner. The pre- 
rogative of the King remains untouched. He is the symbol of the 
Empire. No doubt, in theory the status of a Dominion is of the 
subject character, but actul practice has outgrown tbe theory. 
The resolution passed at the Imperial War Conference of 1917 
is suggestive in this connection. After pointing out that the 
adjustment of the constitutional relations of the Empire is too 
important to bo dealt with during the war, the resolution goes 
on to state ; ‘They deem it their duty, however, to place 
on record their view that any such readjustment, while thorou- 
ghly preserving all existing powers of self-government and 
complete control of domestic affairs, should be based upon a 
full recognition of the Dominions as autonomous nations of ^an 
Imperial Commonwealth and of India as an important portion 
of the same, should recognise the right of the Dominions and 
India to an adequate voice in foreign policy and in foreign 
relations, and should provide effective arrangements for <»n- 
tinuous consultation in all important matters of common Ini- 
perisl concern, and for such necessary concerted action founded 
on consultation as the several Governments may determine . 
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**fi^waking on this reaolation, General Smats sud ; *1110 
etatos of the Dominions as equal Nations of the EmpiiO will 
hae^ to bcf t^eognised to a very laige e^ctent. The Govern- 
ments -of the Dominions as equal Govwnment of the King 
in the British Commonwealth will have to he considered far 
mme fully than what is done to day, at any rate, in the theory 
of the Constitution, if not in practice. That is the most impo^ 
tant principle laid down in the second part of this resolution, 
that there should be a full recognition of the Dominions as 
autonomous nations. And, to strengthen the point, the rCaolo- 
tion goes on to affirm that the existing powers of self-govern- 
ment should not be interfered with. Of course, there is a good 
dad of* feeling or natural and justifiable jealousy in the Domi 
nione as to the rights which they have acquired and which 
^y do not like to be tampered with, and naturally, I think 
it is very wise!to add this to the resolution, that their existing 
powers d self-government should not be tampered with. 

“It willalsobe rrmembered that General Smuts objected to 
South Africa taking part, in tho Washington Conference, unless 
she Went, as he said, on her own legs’, and not merely on the 
stnngth of the invitotion. to the British Government ; and he 
points out in a recent speech bow this protest has been taken 
up by the British Government with the result that the Delegates 
from the Dominions, — andt India has her own Delegate, — attend 
the Conference not as British Empire’ Delegates hut as Be- 
preseiitatives of their Dominions. 

Signifiesnee Of The Demimon Status. 

“Perhaps no bettor light can he thrown on the full signifi- 
canee of the Dominion Status than what is provided by the 
recent -negotiations of the British Government with Ireland. As 
you'sre aware, the agreement, in the nature of a treaty made 
by the Prime Minister and bis co-adjutors as representing the 
Britidi Government with the Irish Plenipotentiaries, provides 
that Ireland shall have the constitutional status of a Dominion, 
and Mr. George mi expounding the agreement before 

the Mouse of Commons emphasised the difficulty and du- 
gsr of defining the Dominion status and crystallising its imr 
pwt. As pointed out that if any attempt were made to en- 
croach upon the rights of Ireland which by the agreement was 
to have the same status as the Dominions, the Dominions 
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would feel tbot fcbeir owu positiott was thereby Jeopardised, and 
io tilts lay the guarantee for the security «od. full freedom- of 
Ireland.:' Thus Dominion Status allon’s of as. complete fade* 
pendence and Self-development as is compatible witii non* 
seeesnon from the Empire. 

'Tt may, therefore, be claimed: that the attainment of ftdl 
IXimioion status will allow of our full self-expansion, self^ 
lealisation and self-assertion as a nation. I need not dwell on 
tiie neod or wisdom of maintaining the British connection, if, by 
cockling, we are notin any. way retarding the national growtii 
and derelopment. It may be also said that even the most 
ardent advocates of an Indian republic in the present 
circumstances of the country do not . insist on it as an end 
in itself, but want it as they feel hopeless that othen^se 
the wrongs they wish to see remedied will not be set right 
by the Empire. 

India and The League of Nationt. 

"India, too, is coming into her own in the Councils of the 
Empire. She has become a member of the League of Nations. 
In the Assembly of the League she has the same vote as the 
British Empire and she can give an independent vote to be 
exercised in her interests and by her choice. In the last 
Imperial Conference held in London, her part was on an equal 
footing with' the self-governing Dominions. On questions of 
Imperial policy requiring common understanding and united 
action, her voice was given the sam.e weight and consideration 
as the other parts of the Empire, and the memorable resolution 
was secured — 

'ihe Conference, while reaffirming the resolution of the 
Imperial War Conference of 1918 that each community of 
the British Common-wealth should enjoy complete control of 
the composition of its own population by means of restriction 
on immigration from any of the other communities, recognises 
that there is an incongruity between the position of India as 
an Wqual member of the Ifoitisb Empire and tbs existence of 
disabilities upon British Indians lawfully domiciled in some 
othw parts Of the Empire. Tbe Conference, accordingly, is of 
the opinion that in-tbe interest of tbe Solidarity of the British 
Commonwealth it fe^detinable that the right of <stmb Indians 
to eitisenship should be‘^ogniB(ul.’ ‘ 
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. *'4 fru tonibf^ iMfciog disoMtfe pf Soulb bbafe 
r8^^|S0Ql>s^ye8 voidd pot join in thi«.ipiM>Iat(oii,.bttt lt ; 8 erv(s» 
to f^phaiiae; tbo^view that . tho^ intMoata of Xodi* viU reoaivfr 
dpo oi>n«idor«tioi) at the bands of the self^goyemiog DomiiiioM 
as a wholoi^and as she gains in status and stains a footing of 
equality with the other Dominions she will be able to comple* 
toly bold her; own. fndia is also represented at the Washing* 
ton Conference. It is true that her representative does not 
stand ill the: same relation to her than the representatives froia 
the other Dominions did, and that it is not by the vote of the 
people that he was sent os her representath'e. But that' defeet 
does not take awnyfrom, but only aoeentuetes, the full fanpe^ 
of the Dominion status. With His Highness the Maharsb of 
Cutcb, the Right Hon’ble Mr. Sreenivasa Sastri has pressed 
the ease for India with tact and firmness whenever hfe bad the 
opportunity to do so. He has enfaanoed the reputation^of 
India amongst the nations of the ..world and he is entitled to 
^tbe gratitude of the country. 

' Councils and Growth of ConvenlioBS 

'*At this stage I do not propose discussing the measure of 
responsible government that the country has bad upder .the 
Reformed Councils. It is pertinent,* however, to drawsattentfon 
to the fact that by the growth of conventions a large measure 
of responsibility could be secured. Conventions are in ctmso* 
nance with the genius and traditions of the British Constitu- 
tion, they allow full advantage being taken of the experience 
gathered from the actual working of institutions. They admit 
of the easy rectifying of any errors that may have been commit- 
ted and they do not need the elaborate procedure necessary for 
having statutory alterations. Already, as you are aware, tbify 
are beginniog to bo established in our Reformed liogislitare. 
The refusal of the Secretary of State for India to interfere witih 
the resolution of the Legislative Assembly on Lord Lyttrm^s 
Indian Students' Committee is a noteworthy case as- bear{i% 
on tbis question of oonventiona. 

The Real Fascination of Mr. GandhPs MoVminent 

“I abaR.not be jqatified in merely referring to the wcaj^ 
neasM of . thp^ Non-eo operation movement. There oan be np 
(^i^iti^t l^ ’tppvemeflt has great fascination for tlfo inaM^ 
and even the classes. The motemeni has oome-to stay.- ■ The 
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appeal to eoal-foroe that has been made, the hii(h moral pedas- 
tal that has been held out, the oonfidenoe— I had almost said 
the oook’soreness — with which the goal is promised to be reach- 
ed, the lightning rapidity with which, it is said, Swaraj is to 
be attdned, the ^great personality of Mahatma Gandhi, his 
saintly life, his transparent selflessness and the ready and 
unquestioning submission that be is able to command at the 
hands of most, if not alii of bis followers, all had no doubt 
their material share in the spread of the moroment and con- 
tributed largely to deepen its hold on the popular imagination. 
But when all is said tfmt can be said, it must be admitted that 
the enthusiasm for it now so much in evidence is not altogether 
fictitious and it will be found to possess a residuum undoubt- 
edly genuine which will not disappear with the mere march 
of time or change of leadership. It behoves ns, tberef(we to 
refer to the causes that led .to the movement. 

The Khilafat 

"The Khilafat question ushered in the movement. You 
are familiar with the history of the question. It is evident 
that our Mnssalman brethren have great cause for dissatisfac- 
tion with the manner in which the British Government have 
dealt with it. The Government of India are satisfied that the 
Indian Mussalmans have a just grievance. His Highness the Aga 
Khan and the Bight Hon'ble Syed Amir Ali, to mention only 
tuo honoured names, are at one with the rest of the Muslim 
opinion. Unprejudiced Europeans who possess intimate 
knowledge of Muhmmadsn problems and history and 
who command the detachment necessary for forming 
correct judgments, like Sir Theodore Morrison, support 
it. Anglo-Indian opinion, too, is in its favour and the 
Hindu section of thp population of all shades of opinion 
has consistently supported it. There is no difference 
amongst the' Mussalmans themselves. The Shias and the- 
Sunnis are in agreement. !t is not the body known as 
■the Khilafatist alone that feels tbe wrong. Becently, there 
was a deputatiou of the Muslim community that waited 
on H. £. the Viceroy. It was not composed of political 
•agitators. -1 will quote one sentence in tbe address. They- 
4My : *We deem it our paramount doty that the mere 
knowledge of such representation (tbe representations to 
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the British GoTsrament by the Governmoat of India on 
the Maeaalman feeling) is not and cannot be a sourae of 
oomfort to the Indian Mussalmana in their religions 
sorrows." It shows that the iron has entered into the 
sool of even those whose lopdty is unquestionable. The 
French Oovernment has arrived at a settlement with 
the Angota Government which appears to be ' generally 
acceptable to the Muhammadan world. There is a strong 
and widespread impression in the country, and appearances 
just'^rf' it, that the chief obstacle to a settlement of this 
question, satisfactory to the Indian Mussalmans, is the 
British Government. It will, not do for the Goveniment 
of India, to merely say that they have done their best by 
making lieoessary representations to the British Cabinet. 
The Government of India is an organic unity with the 
British Government. The fact that they recognise the 
justice of Mussalmau opinion ought to be a reason ' for 
enhancing their responsibility in seeing that the Mussal* 
man claims are vindicated. It is difficult, to resist the im- 
pression that the British Cabinet, or at any rate, Mr. Lloyd 
George and those who support him, are under the idea 
that with sufficient pressure brought to bear on the Indian 
Mussalmans their agitation for the redress of the Kbilafat 
wrong will wane and finally disappear, if that be so they 
are undoubtedly in error. The tore has already been 
allowed tafoster long and any further delay in healing it 
will fe'ad to most serious consequences. 

The Punjab Wrongs 

“The next wrong that led to the movement is the Puniab 
tragedy. Sir William Vincent has called it an ‘ unhappy 
episode in the history of British India. An indelible stain 
has been left on the fair fame of Britain, and it will take 
years, if not decades, before the memory of that tragedy 
is wiped out from the Indian mind. 1 share the view that 
the punishment inflicted on the delinquents was not ade- 
quate. The developments would have been altogether 
different and the situation would have been considerably 
eased if at the initial stages the Government bad the 
statesmanship to acknowledge the wrong that has been 
committed, in tbe same, way, .as the representatives of the 
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p«^l 0 iMi tbair regratted t)ie nmb' exo6a«»s> l6d 
to the ; .Oov«rament ^-raprioids. H» XBoftX’ th* 

DakO: of Coonaught has^ appealed ;to the people Of India 
to'^'foigat. atad- - forgive and ' the ' Li^ielativo Aecjemtiy^-lilia 
a^Oady adopted a, resolution^ after a lull diteusi^n of 
qoeetioni It is time that we eeose to ohtrish and hai^ Oh 
the grievunee. Now* that the enormity Of the wo^g* done 
has been admitted and grief has ;been 'expressed thMOfore 
in nnquelidad^ terms, wa would do well ta look forward 
and; not baofcward^ With the lapse Of time the difficulty 
of punishing ’the offenders responsible for the tragedy- is 
increased. >' It .is still possible of course, as indeed' has 
been prpmtsed, that tim eotnpensaMou' pajrabte ' to the 
Indians whO' suffered should be calculated on a liberal basts. It 
is also possible for* the . oases being reconsidered Of those who 
wen the. neipients of special ;mark8 of Qover.hmeiit appraoia- 
tion and fiavpar ^witb a view to decide 'ib.tbo. i light of the 
full foots now available, how far such recognitlQn^wiM deserved. 
In the: final'daterminalson of the above -matters conatdwation 
of pnStii^ <'n<dit not to be allowed to interfere. 

Podanot Tragedy 

:Qar eaiO j must be to see that it is made impoesihe that 
such oecninnees should oceur^ .Wc -may now feel certain 
that this oh) Mt has been ' second. In this conncctiohi refer- 
ence Js hac^e to the Podanor tragedy. A serious (blunder 
has'been committed, almost criminal, in the negljigence and 
thoughtlessness that it reveala Those responsible for the 
blander deserve severe punishment and it is expected they 
iffil iget (it. ; The Oommittee appointed -.to -report- On the 
matter has. not yet submitted its irepbrt and ,it -will he. prema- 
ture to farther enlarge on the subject. [Tbanks to local 
ea'ise^^ the angle of vision,- said to kave changed in several 
^ePfpartie of jlndia and particulttly in the GoverniUent of 
luiiSli,' haa tnot peieeptibly changed in my ; pfOvinee ; the 
buireauoraey .vhas not been vieibty weakeiied in poireri'tior has 
prsifipe |)ost grip on the administration. But - true re- 
gard xfw facts wiB noth in aby way, justify the placing of the 
P^an«m.‘ tragedy im a- par wi^ the Phnjab tragedyi or the 
aaawmption t^ it revasle'4bo sa)nb On t^'^ptrt.of 

tj^^admmistt'AtoH thaiPunijab ttagedy did.'' ' 
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'Aa yoi’ ai;e a'V iifd. th3 siipporrt by tha Liberal Party '6f the 
Reform Scbame ntiiier tha nVw (Lyvonjiheiit of, InHii Act 
waa not rtue' to thojt ‘ acceptance of tha \'iew tbit Indians 
were unfit for responaible (TOvamihent in thair prasent condi- 
tion. Tiny recognised tha miasiir'a of responsible Goyern- 
nicnt that the Schoniy contained, and wera prop irod that 
conscien Hails oTlrts shonM by mida to work it for all it 
was worth, so as to dispel the fair of t.houy thit ware lifyilcsHy 
inclined to dOnbt our fitness for self-GovernmonL Co- 
operation wherever possible and oinyosilion whenever needed 
has been oar motto. 

The opinion is general that the Reformed Legislatures 
have satisfactorily justified the expectations formed of them. 
Most of the Provincial Governments, if not all, associate the 
Ministers with the Exeentive Conticillors in their deliberations 
on the lieserved Snl)ject.s, so that the unitary system is in 
practical oporation on a largo scale'. No less an authority 
than the Projident of the Legislative Assembly has viewed 
most favourably thj work of the Legislative Assembly. The 
CISC of the Legislative Assembly is specially, iinporl^rvt as it 
has to dual with matters atFecting Ali-Irdia Admiiiistrstion, 
and the Central Government does not possess even the 
modicum of constitutionally responsible clement that the 
Provincial Governments possess. According to Mr. Whyte 
the Assembly hif& been an almost unqualified success and the 
body has shown a corporate sense of responsibility which 
is its most reassuring feature. According to him, the problem 
presented by the conjiuiclion of nit irreniovablo executive 
with a largo constitutionally responsible majority would 
become ripe for treatment long before the ten years preecrilucd 
by the Government of India Act for the apyKointmont of ■ a 
comraUsion to enquire into the working of the s^.stem of 
Government of India are over. You know the resolution 
ultimately adopted by the Legislative Assembly on this 
question. I would only refer to a few points. The: willing- 
nesa of the Liberal Party to work the Reformed Councils 
should not be taken to moaii that they were satisfied with the 
measure of responsible Government that was granted, ^ nor that 
ti^y djQ not desire advance. . 
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TliA«zfi|iiNMe of the working of the Provincial and 
Cfantrid T iuftitahirnc ahowa that foil powera if entrusted to 
theaa wiM oufar Mlhtan tlMir aanae of responsibility esEoept 
in eases wlmne Ibeal and temporary oaoses may serve as 
deflecting faetonu Now that Dominion status is recognised 
as the goal, there is no reason why approximation to it should 
be delayed when once the capacity of the people is proved 
equal to it, Mr. Montagu seems to have pointed out that the 
working of the electorate is an important consideration. No 
doubt it is. There can be no question, however, that the 
political conseiocktness of the people as a whole has been 
deeply awakened and that an intelKRent and discriminating 
interest is taken by the masses on the doings of the Govern- 
ment and the working of popular institutions. India to-day 
is not the India even a decade ago. Where the masses 
are likely to go wrong is when some great injustice is done 
and tbe Government, for reasons of its own, is unwilling to 
aeknowl^ge and repair the wrong. '■ I shall not hazard any 
remarks of my own as to tbe directions in which alterations 
should be made which doubtless will receive your full 
oonsideration. Full financial control should be secured 
to tbe popular representatives in the Provincial and Central 
Legislatures, and tbe question has to be seriously considered 
whether as regards the . Central Government it is necessary 
to go through the process that the Provinces are now passing 
through viz., dygrchy, with a view to full responsible govern- 
ment, especially as it will take time to procure tbe alteration 
of the statute by the British Parliament. 

TempcMnee Movement Legitimate 

The temperance movement is taking the form of total 
abstUience. It is a great mistake, however, to make it a 
political movement. The efforts of the Non-co-operators 
ill this direction have met with a large measure of sue- 
cess. It is^ because the movement itself is popular, 
rrobibition is bound to come whether with or without local 
option as a half-way resting-house. The. excise revenue 
can not h't long counted Upon. Tbe financial statement 
for 1921*22 shows that fop the whole of the country it is 
elesa upon 20 erores. In my provinoe, aeoordfng to tbe 
latest figures, an estimited revenue of 566 lakbs bee 
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already shrank by about 80 lakhs, and 1 have no doabt that 
the other provinces are iind«r/;oing similar experiences. 
The Indian Exchequer has lost nearly six crores of rupees 
a yew on account of the anxiety of the Govcrnmeut to 
reclaim the Chinese from the opium habit, though the 
object appears to be doubtful of attainment. With this 
example before them it is not strange that the Indian 
people should insist that, far from meeting with disap- 
proval, any effort of theirs should hare the practical tfm- 
patby of the Gk>vcriiment. 

The loss, roxenuo is no doubt inevitable and it hw 
to be met, and this question requires very serious eonaf- 
dorition where even after retrenchment in expeiMStiife 
a deficit rem<uns, by relying on the generd prosperity ol 
the people who will bo l^nefited by prohIHtioii. 1%ere is 
nothing in the movement taken to put down drink timt is 
sitecially the function of the Ko-c«vopcrator. Pieketting is no 
doubt practised. It is remarkable, I am speaking of sneh 
experience as 1 have in my own ' province, that it is attended 
with so little violence ; it is a testimony to the prepsiedness 
of the people for the movement. There is no doubt of the 
intimate connection of pieketting with the diminution.of the 
excise rovenno ; those wbo practise it are objects of persecution 
by the officers of the Government, and the unpopularity of the 
adminisrration is of course the consequence. The best course 
to be adopted is not to identify the movement with the 
Non-co-operator ; not to attach any sfweial importance to the 
efforts of the Non-oo-operator when devoted against drink. 

Uis ofSectians 1^8 and 144 Unjustified. 

The powers uitdcr section 108 and section 144 of the 
provisions of the Criminal Procedure Code have been freely 
availed of for the purpose of crippling the activities of the 
Non-co-operators. The use of the provisions of section 144 
for political purposes is a new policy. From such experience 
as i possess in my province it may be stated that such use 
is generally uncalled for. In by far the largest number of 
cases, the persons to whom the order is directed either to 
abstain from taking part in a meeting or to cease from picket- 
ting or to show esnse why he should not find seenrity for 
keeping the peace, disobey it with the result that the eon- 
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■eqaentiftl ppoviiitHMl an applied; iti most of stujh daMs 
no defenoe is aAtsr^ ’tnd the acoiised pi'efer' the prino tp 
the pajrment of floe when fine is imfiosed; There isi 1' feir, 
a far too great readiness on the part of the exerative dffioers 
to take advantage of those provisions of law, a readiness which 
is encouraged by the determined . attitude Of those , to #hdm 
they are sought to be applied not* to make adefenbe. T 
venture to think that, in niany of these eases, if the proseldu- 
tion witnesses Were duly cross-examined and. the accused 
entered upon their defence or availed themselves of the other 
facilities open , to them under the law, the results of the 
trials would have beeii different. BOt it suits the non-co- 
operators, to act as they are doing, ill fact', it is the very thins 
that'they want. Though- f admit tfaiid it is very difircult fpr 
the executive qflioers, aiid particularly the police, to keep a 
cool head in these tryiiig circumstaiiCes, the highest interests 
oi the country and the Government demaiul' that great dis- 
crimination should be'exercised Tii the' issue of Orders under 
sprti«rts< 108 and 114 of the Criminal Procedure Code iii .the 
lanncbmg of proceedings'sp as to reduce tbei|D to a minimum. 

Gur duty In these' circumstancee ^ia to help the Govern- 
meiit In all thrir legitimate efforft to uphold peace and prder 
and press upon them the need for ^et tisct hrd discrimi- 
nation in the exercise of their ordinary powers under the lay?. 
When the Non-co-opbrator finds that he does not' excite 
H*teu!ion, the movement will nhdbubtedly receive a set-back, 

1 may point otit also that ho one need be an obieet 
of specinrattenfion, especially on the part o'f police officers, 
simply because, he preaches :Ur ihelps the use of spinning 
\vli'*el or wears what is called the Gandhi or Swaraj cap or 
uses Kbiddcr. The spinning wheel as simh has no political 
complexion .about it. and the Government would easily 
divorce it from politics by ceasing to have for it the excessive 
dread that it has at present. 

Hirtal &. H, R. H The Prince’s Visit. 

Before I dose, 1 have to say. a few words on the grave 
turn that events bavn-ti^u. 1 am su re that everyone in the 
country, not pbaBsabdlciy the glamour of Non co-operatiop, will 
nMlmi’t'f hat the pro^ait't'o 'proclaim a Etarial on the clays of 
the ' isit of His Royal Highiibss the Pnhee of Wales Is hot one 
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conofeited Jn fhe best intercstsrtf tbo conntr}^ Ijet tfs admit, that 
Mis Kd^al Higlmess' visit has bemi iiidhncd hri'twiibitatidiisg 
6bjd^i(M>s td it iti reftani’' quarters. It is iiipdiisisteirt wifh 
the tradttioiVs of brieiitarhospifalily that an organised nitempt 
sboUld be made ‘ to wilbdld Hvelrotno t o Ilia Royal Hiph?it*i*8 
for the 'purpose of evincing the ’Natlon^s- displeasure !0\yHrd8 
tfie Gb vePhmeitt that has ■ plan nod the Vi.>‘i ti ■ Tho' smallest 
tbat 'could have’ been 'expect c'd from Viny parly i if such rfr- 
ciimstances is to leave each hno in fpllop' hii dtt'n wishes jiiid 
judgment Without -putting an^- pressure on him. Mr. Oantllii 
fails te recognise that, short of Avrineing ont any reforms at (ho 
point of the bayonet id the present circuimtalices, the statu- 
tory declaration iieeded for the atlainment of complete Swrirhj 
has to come from the British rarliament. ' and the swOpd 
that he would proposo is the sword of self saeiifico. To one 
of his clear thinking it must he ohvions (IWl dn proclnimhrg 
a hartal on the occasion of the Prince’s, visit, ho is tonchiiig 
the most susceptible part in the Kiiglishmon. ' No wopdor 
therefore that a difticult situation Iws l«*en thus created ; ‘The 
difficulty has been enhaitecd l»y tho refusal of .Mr. Gandhi' to 
call a truce even if the Government oh its part is j'rVpared ' to 
call one. The proclaimed objects of Non’-co oporiitioii wbro 
the righting of the Khilafat and fho Pnni.ah AvroPgs atid the 
attainment of Swaraj. Mr. Gandfri himeelf recognises in liis 
recent statement bn Tjord Ronaldshay’s speech tliSt '‘the oftly 
conference that can at all avail at this stage is a confrrniro 
c.allcd to deal with the causes of the present disconieht, itaimdy 
the Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs and Swaraj.” If, tlicrc* 
fore, a conference is necessary, it is imppss.ihle tb expect 
that the results of the conference will ho sali.'jfjicforyv.nles.s 
in a calm atmosphere which ohvioh.dy is out of t he ijuustion,^ — 
if, on the one hand, there is tho hartal, and on the other,' Iho 
unrestricted exercise of the cXiraordiiinry pbwers that, Iho 
ox'-cufivo possesses under the special laws. It lias to ho 
renicmheted that the Ronhd 'Table Goivfcrencb prbi>osed #hct 
with the aeceptaitcc of all classes of opinion save that of Mr. 
Gandhi. The natioti is en'titled to consideration at his liari'Hs 
' espehiaHy in view of the admittci^ly great suffering which jt is 
'Calfcd upon to undergo. , It is therefore most uufortuiiatd‘ that 
■ MK Gandhi ehouTd have- riiadc'.thc rtsolve he did' with't'ho 
rosuft-’ that the proposed i chhfcroiicb hffft to ho giViii -Uiv 
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The question arises what has now to be done t I venture to 
think that this latest move on the part Mr. €ktndhi will go 
a great pray towards alienating the sympathies oi those not 
already committed to Non-co-operation and the duty will be 
more largly recognised and acted upon, on the part of the 
people to uphold peace and order. It may he that the duties 
of the Bovemment in the situation with which they are faced 
are difficult to discharge ; hut if a conflagration is to be avoided 
it behoves them to observe all the restraint that is possiUe 
consistently with the maintenance of order. Care has to he 
taken that such measures as atw enforced are i.ot the outcome 
of panic and do not degenerate to terrorism or revenge. It 
has to be recognised' that Mr. Q-indhi and his lieutenants 
are perfectly sincere in their professions of non-violence. 
Their endeavours have met with a considerable amount of 
soeoess. The force cannot be ignored of the challenge that 
Mr. Gandhi makes, “why have no attempts been made to 
prove a single ease of intimidation f*, referring to the event in 
Galeotta during the last ten days. . The course taken hy the 
Government has this element of .weakness in it that it offers a 
premium to persons auzioiis to be in the Jime-ligbt. When 
some are arrested, more come in. The goal is considered a 
place of freedom:, . No heroic measure can be suggested on 
either side. The arrest of men of great respectability and 
of noimpeaohablo character, like Lala Lnjpat Rai, Mr. C. R Das, 
Pandit Matilai Nehru and Babu Bhagawan Das, cannot Im 
contemplated without feelings of the very deepest regret. The 
extension of the Seditious Meetings Act and the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act to several parts of the country has been protes- 
ted against. The facts so far known do not negative the sug- 
gestion that reliance could have been placed on the endinary law 
of the land and that the executive need not have called to its 
aid the extraordinary powers it possesses under the special 
laws. Speaking of my own province. His Exceller.cy Lord 
Willingdom ackowledged that the extension of the Criminal 
IjUW Amendment act to the Presidency of Madras was as a 
precautionary measure. It was not suggested that any proved 
necessity existed justifying its extension. It is questionable 
whether a heaity welcome could be secured to His Royal 
Highness the Prince of the policy that is now being 

pursued when it has the eflfeet of filling the goals with large 
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numbers ol persons, thus precipitating the very state of affairs 
that Mr. Gandhi and his followers declared they wished to 
exist and were eagerly looking forward to. It must l>e dis- 
tressing in the extreme to llis Koyal Highness that on the 
occasion of his visit a number of purstnis should be thrown 
into goal. In the above circumstance, the best course to bo 
adopted would sppear to bo to trust to the ordinary law of the 
land and not to invoke the extraordinary (towers that may be 
taken under the law. 

1 have done. — May it be voticlisiifed to us and the country 
to think correctly and act rightly. 


NATIONAL LIBERAL FEDERATION 

ALLAHABAD. 20711 DtlCKMIilili 1021 

The First Resolution — on Refoims. 

Sir P. S. Sivabwami Aiyer moved the first resolution : 

In view ut* the experience obU^iitvl of the working of the lleforni Act, 
the rapid growth of national conseioubnchB and the hliioig and grow- 
ing demand among all seetioua of the people for a full. r eont rol f»>er 
their dcbtiiiies, thib f«\deration Htnmgly uigeb that 

(1) Full autonomy should bo iutroiiuceii in the rroviucial (Tovernmeids 
at the end of tlu^ first term of the various Iji'g'hlatuves, aiul 

(2) As regards the ('eiitral Guvernnifiit, all snhjeciK, except d* li net', for. ign 
affairs, relat'oiis with Imiian »states aiut eci I -siastical affairs, <<^lu>uld 
bj traiibfeiTtd to |iopular control in the l eiitral Govenno id. at the 
end of the first t-rmof the Lig hlative Aswmbly, rubject losueh 
safeguards as may be suitable and necessary fur the proUetion of all 
vested interests. 

In doing so he said The Reform Act, which may Ikj said 
to have introduced the new constitutional era, was passed at 
the end oi 1919. A year was taken to elaborate the rules and 
procedure under the Reform Act, and the year that is now 
combing to a close will complete one year of the existence of the 
various legislatures It may he said that the one year that is 
about to expire is too short a i cried for making a furl her de* 
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mand, ami that the onns was largely upon tlM)so who nade l^at 
further, demand to make out a very strong case for further steps 
so shortly after the reform has been in operation. But in the 
first place, the reform that was introduced under the Beform 
Act fell short of the demand of the people, and in making this 
claim wo arc not putting forward something which was not 
put forward originally, but we are simply reiterating the de- 
mand that was originally made (Here, here). Ft has been said, 
it is bound to bo said, that our experience is not adequate. 
It may be said that the first period of one year that has gone 
by is too short, but one thing may be fairly said : that is, 
that during that period it has not been proved that the working 
of the leforms has been a failure. I do not wish to contend 
that it has been proved to bo an undoubted success. This 
much at least must be conceded without any fear of want 
of modesty that the working has not been proved to be a 
failure. 

Growth of National’ Consciovsness 

There is another reason for making this further demand. 
There has been a rapid growth of national consciousness ; there 
has been a strong and growing demand among all sections o 
people for full coiitrol over their own destinies. That is an 
undoubted fact which cannot possibly be disputed, but the mere 
growth of national consciousness or the mere strength of the 
demand may not by itself be sufficient to support the case for 
further concession. We therefore add a further reason that 
in view of the experience obtained of the working of the 
Reform Act, we are entitled to ask further concessions. 

What is the nature of that experience ? The experience 
may bo either with regard to our capacity for successfully 
working this reform or with regard to the defects in the 
machinery or in the constitution which may be revealed 
in the course of actual working. As regards our capacity for 
working, 1 have pointed put that it has not been found that we 
have been found wanting. 

Defects in ExistiDg Machineiy 

As regards the question- of defect which have been re* 
vealed, I w'ould refer to those defects in the working which arc 
likely to best appear to the Government themselves. So far 
as practical expericr.ee goes, and T can speak only for (be 
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Tjoglslative Assetnhiy in which I have been taking part, there 
has been no lack of desire on the part of the Government to 
accede to the wishes of the Assembly or to mould the policy 
according to the wishes of the Legislature. Undoubtedly 
we oxcrci.se a largo influence and an influence growing day 
by day, and that is a fact to be fully recognised and wel* 
corned. On the other hand, there are certain defects which 
might have struck any impaitiai observer of the Assembly. 
How exactly might matters stand with regard to local legis- 
lative councils, I am not in a position to say, but it is quite 
probable that the same defects as have been brought to 
light in the Central Legislature may have been brought to 
light in the working of the Provincial Councils. 

Want of Organisation 

One thing that is noticeable above all others in the 
working of the Contra] Legisl.atures is the want of co-ordination 
and want of organisation among mombers of the legislature 
and the waste of time and energy and of effort that are 
consequent upon that state of things. Resolntions aro often 
proposed, wise and unwise, interpellations are plied with 
ruthless severity, and the time of the legislature is taken 
up in all sorts of questions, important or unimportant. So 
far as the Government is concerned, and so far as the non- 
offlcial members arc concerned, it is not possible for them 
to regulate the procedure and economise time and direct the 
energies of the legi-Iature in the most fruitful channels and 
with maximum of gain and advantage to the community. 
That can only bo achieved by the formation of a political 
organisation. I know members of Government have often 
complained that it is rot possible lor them to say what 
amount of support they can rely upon in the Assembly or 
Council of State. Whenovei they have to introduce a 
legislative measure or fiscal measure they have no ideas as 
to what support they can command. The Government, as 
you are aware, is now in a minority in the legislature. The 
oflicial members who are there and the nominated members 
who are there, all put together do not give them anything 
like a majority at all. 1 ho elected members are in a majo- 
rity, and in the present state of things, when there is want 
of cohesjoii amci g various fltcltd rotmlcrs, the Goveriiment 
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do not know precisely whore they stand and what amount 
of support they can get. That necessarily interferes with 
the framing of proposals or with the reaching of definite 
conclusions with any definite prospect of backing in the 
Assembly. 1 need not expatiate on the question as to how far 
this interferes with the successful working of the legislatures. 

Need for Party Organisations 

It may perhaps be 'said that the success of party organi- 
sations ought to precede aiid not succeed the grant of 
responsible Government. 1 am not altogether sure of the 
soundness of that position. It may bo quite possible to 
form party organisations, and I think- it our duty to have 
?.uch organisations so that the members of the legislature 
may acquire the habit of acting in concert ainl in consultation 
with each other and acquire the habit of co-operation, of 
discipline, and of concerted action. On the other hand, it 
may bo and is said that in the peculiar circumittinces of this 
country, in the absence of any very sharp differnces of princi- 
ples, when the whole of the institution, the assembly or the 
legislature, may be said fo be in a state of evolution, the 
introduction of Besponsible Government may help them to 
bo crystallised out of fluid conditions. 1 think that the grant 
of Responsible Government may have this effect of procipita’ 
ting the formation of definite parties which cannot but help 
the Government to determine its programme, to frame its 
pulicy, and to go forth to the Assembly confident in the 
expectation of support. Whether we shall succeed in forming 
parties on the lines of the parties in England, or whether our 
line of development may be towai^s the formation of groups, 
or both, it is too remote to forecast. But whatever may be 
the particular lines of advance, 1 have no doubt tiiut the 
inlr^uctioii of Responsible Government and the principle of 
responsibility will have the effect of promoting better 
organisation. 

Legislature Fully' Representative 

Then again, it may bo said that the legislatures are not 
sufficiently representative of the 'people, and that therefore 
Responsible Governn.cnt cannot be granted. Of all the 
criticisms that have been levelled against the present consti- 
tution this teems to me to be the unkii.dest. rut of all, 
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(•rcccediiig especially from the Government ai.d (bo officiuls 
who have been responsible for the framing of this measure. 
When the Home Member, on (bo last occasion of the debate 
ill the Assembly, put the question whether the legislature was 
really rcpreeonta'ivo, 1 was disposed to say Ei iu Vruh \ It 
has been ibo Government who have been responsible for the 
franchise and for the rules of working. 1 am afraid that in 
judging this matter Government are os impatient as the 
ardent spirits among us. The latter are eager to copy the 
latest fads in the {lolitical world which ha«’o been adopted 
within the last few years or perhaps within the last few months. 
The Government is equally impatient to see an electorate 
as advanced, as educated, and as responsible as the one w'bich 
exists in the United Kingdom at the present day. Forget- 
ting that when Uespoiisible Government was introduced, in 
the United Kingdom the electorate there bore a very 
small {iroportion to the whole population, forgetting that 
in the initial stages only a small proportion of the electorate 
goes to the poll, forgetting tlieir own history they level 
these criticisms against us and are saying that we are not 
sufliciontly advanced. I emphatically repudiate the charge 
th.at our legislatures are not roprusontalivo. (Hear, bear). 

1 venture to claim that they arc as representative as possible 
ill the present position of affairs. 

Sense oi Responsibility. 

Then, again, it is said that the sense of responsibility is 
one which has to bo acquired by training, by experience, and 
by oi>pui't unities, that the necessary opportunities have now 
been provided, and that these opportunities must bo utilised 
to the fullest measure before wo can count upon fresh oppor- 
tunities lor further development of this sense of responsibility. 
Hero, again, let mo say that I am not among those over-sanguiuo 
and over-ardent spirits who say that the sense of resiKrnsibility 
is a thing which wo all possess at birth or acquire as a natural 
ondownient. I am one of those who think that the art of 
Government rctiuires at least as much practical experience, at 
least as much training, as any other technical education. We 
all commit serious mistakes in supposing that while all other 
occuiNitions require training, the art of administration, the art 
of Government,* are things which require no experience. At 
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the tame time I do think that the recroPFibility i« cultivated 
by the furnishing of opportunities for its exercise. The 
existing eonstitution has no doubt furnished ns with oppor- 
tunities for tbu cultivation of the sense of responsibility, but 
1 think the more opportunities they furnish the greater will 
be the development of the sdttae of responsibility ; at any rate, 
I think the experiment majr well be made of making further 
concessions. 

Full Provincial Autonomy 

Now we ask for two things. First, take full autonomy 
in the provinces at the end of the first term. The most 
important subject among those which are now reserved in the 
Pro\incial Governments are the subjects of fate and yiuftes. 
Naturally, our Government arc afraid that subjects of law and 
justice being vital to the maintenance of law and order 
and of wiety, they cannot afford to run the risk of 
failure in. that respect, but I hav.e all along felt that the 
departments of law and justice may well be entrusted to 
popular control for this reason that if those departments 
are not administo.red with a due sense of responsibility, it will 
recoil upon us far more than aqy other section of the com- 
munity. We shall be qnick to realise that wo are in a posi- 
tion to suffer from miscarriage of justice or .failure of law. 
Nothing will better bring home, to us the wnse of respon- 
sibility with regard to these departments, and I venture to 
claim that we are as deeply interested in the preservation of 
peace and order as any officials or any particular section of the 
community. 

Then, again, the other subject ic'Jiaoiirt. There is no 
doubt that there will be strong inducement on the part of 
representatives of the people* not to face the unpopularity or 
the. odium of fiscal measures vbich throw almrden on the 
people. But that is a thing which is boondi'^iO pass aw 
soon when the: people settle down to ther 'Quitting of ino 
eonstitution and begjn to realise that in this wcrhl they can- 
not have anything for nothing and that if arp fb secure 
tfao blessings of a civilised edmifiistration'thby mnst-lpay for it. 
TJhoy will begin : to realise that by «wo meeiiB ©rather they 
are bound to fkid tbe neeeeeeqr money for tbu* expenditure, 
f venture to hope that the f^reeciitativcs of.^ people will 
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not be so dead to a sense of respohaibility as to saorifioe 
considerations of eflBciency of administration. For these 
reasons, 8ir, I adrocate the grant of fail autonomy in the 
provincial Governments at tbe end of the tirst term of the 
Provincial Councils. 

Responsibility in Central Government. 

As regards the Central Government, what we ask for is 
that except the special subject of defence— that is the army 
and the navy, though the navy is non-existent just now — 
foreign afTairs, relations with Indian States, and ecclesiastical 
affairs, all other subjects should bo transferred to the control 
of the legislature. We are aware that there are important 
interests to be safeguarded and for the purpose of protecting 
all vested interests we ask that such safeguards as may be 
suiiaMe and necessary for the protection of all existing 
vested interests may be provided, and that subiect to such 
safeguards the rest of tbe subjects may be transferred to 
popular control. The reasons which 1 have urged for the 
introductioii of responsibility in Prbvincial Governments apply 
with as much force to the case of the Central Government. 
In fact, it is more of that Government that 1 have been 
speaking with anything like personal experience than of local 
Governments. So far as the Provincial Governments are 
concerned, it has been claimed by some of the beads of 
administrations that in accordance with tbe expectations of 
the Joint Select Committee, notwithstanding tbe theoretical 
division of Government into two halves, the one in charge of 
reserved subjects and tbe other in charge of transferred 
subiects, they have been working tbe two halves as a unitary 
Government. If the two halves of tbe Government have 
worked together as a unitary Government, then this resolution 
asks that that procedure should be continued and formally 
recognised and legalised. If, on tbe other hand, they have 
not worked as a'unitary Government, then we urge that they 
should work as a unitary Government in theory and in prac- 
tice. These are the reasons briefly why we pot forward this 
demand for a further advance in both the provincial 
and central Governments, i have no. doubt that other 
reasons will be brooght forvvard by the speakers who will 
follow me, 
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Resolution on Ov9 I^sobedience 

Sir Pr S. $ivaswaini Iyer in propoefng the resolution 
said : The resolution which has been entiustad to me reads 
as follows 

This Fedcntioii Is strongly of opinion tlist the campaign of civil ditobe* 
dienoe. resolved npon by the CongrcFS, is fmnght with the gravesj; dan- 
ger to the real interest of the country and is bound to cause untiiM 
suffering and misery to the praple and earnestly appeals to the country 
not to follow a orarse which imperils peace, order and persoiml liberty, 
and is bound to produce a mentality inimical not merely to the 
present Qovemment, bnt to any form of Oovi-rnttcht 

Mrs, Btsavt rose and said : — With the permission nf. the 
Chairman and. with the consent of the -apsakeriv 1 adt that 
the following words be.addsd : — 

xAnd BO far from achieving Svavaj. urhMi Indiaiia'of all political echools 
ttesire, is bonnd to lead to a deplorable set-back in the progress of 
the country.” 

Sir P. S. Sivaswami /per i hare no olgeetion to accept 
the sdd^4on which hss been proposed by Mrs. Besant. 
•sseond part *01 the proposition will then read As follows : — 

"tlie Federation earnestly appeals to the country not to follow a course 
which imperils peaee. order and personal liberty and is bound to pro- 
dnoe a mentality inimical not merely to the present flovernment, bnt 
to any form of Ooverninent, and, so far from achieving SWaxai which 
Indians of all political schools desire, is bonnd to lead to a deplorable 
sct-bAck ir tlie progress of the country. 

Qsiitlsmen, f'om the moment that the Non-Co-operation 
pragmnme was put forward by Mr. Chtit^i, eivil disoMienee 
has al ways been at the bock of his miod as a part and pareel 
of his programme to be. resorted to as soon aih in his opinion, 
the people are ready to follow that part of ; the progrsiDins. 
Tin Congrora hu now resolved to sdcmt thit item, oivil dis> 
:0hsdisnsfrr-s4 part of its programme, 'MohOtmo Ctendhk has 
dselarsd openly that eivil disobedienss it .nwrisly o-.nihstitnte 
for Armed rebellion. There is no -question «ito-.Mie olffOBt 
of this item in the progremme. .It is lot: the p m r poi te of 
dedering wer egeinat Government, M.r rehellHiM . nioiwit 
Qovjernmmit, thet eIvU diaobedletioe Ime bemi>.piiopoeed,n As 
•egevds the.;metlMM], : tbongh imdoiibt ithaei be!m«eejd ido. 
be peaesful end tb^h Mr. QaOdU'lme agnih eod.iffUfn 
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insisted upon adherence to the policy of non-vioience, 
there can be no doubt that civil disobedience involves 
the breaking of the law and authority ( Hoar hear ). So 
far as Non-Co-operation is concerned, it need not necessa- 
rily involve the breaking of law and authority, but the 
moment you resolve upon civil .disobedience, you are bound 
to come into collision with the law, and there can be only 
one result when you provoke a conflict between authority 
and yourself. The necessary result of this policy will be to 
defy the Government, to paralyse the Government. All 
that must necessarily result in great suffering and misery 
to the people. If you deliberately break the law, the Govern- 
ment cannot keep quiet if it is to deserve the name of a 
Government. It must enforce law and order, if it is at all 
to be worthy of the name of Government. And if the 
Government has to maintain law and order, if it has to main- 
tain its authority, it must necessarily punish those who have 
been guilty of breach of the law. The result will be that 
you will be inducing hundreds, if not more, to bring upon 
themselves the punishment which is the inevitable conse- 
quence of a collision with law and authority. Also you will 
be producing a state of excitement in the country which 
will not possibly allow them to continue to adhere to the 
policy of non-violence. It is ail very wdl for Mahatma 
Gandhi to insist on a policy of non-violence. 1 have no doubt 
that so far as he himself is concerned, and so far as many of 
his leading followers are concerned, they may be able to prac- 
tise the necessary self-restraint, they may be able to carry 
out the policy of non-violence. But is it possible for thousands 
of ordinary people to whom this programme is addressed to 
adhere to the policy of non-violence in carrying out this pro- 
gramme ? I am afraid it will be nothing short of the mfra- 
culous to expect the people to adhere strictly to this policy. 
Whenever there has been an occasion for the people to place 
themselves in conflict with the authorities, wo have found 
that they have not adhered to the policy of non-violence ; 
they have been guilty of acts of violence. We have bad 
illustrations of it recently in Bombay and elsewhere, and it 
is not necessary for me to dwell upon the minor illustrations 
of it that occurred in other places previous to the Bombay 
riots, 
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Respect for Law and Aalhonty 

Now the great mistake Mahatma Gandhi oomotita lies in 
supposing that all people are saints like himself or can be 
tamed into suiits like himself. It is something which we 
cannot expect of ordinary human nature. You cannot turn 
a whole humanity into saints. You cannot expeot ordinary 
people to conform to the policy of non-violence in the face of 
punishment which they themselves have, endeavoured their 
best to deserve or to court. These .collisions with anthority 
will produce all the consequences wf^ich necessarily follow a 
breach of the law, but there are also other deplorable conso- 
quences which will ensue on collision with Government. One 
feature which has made itself manifest during the last few 
months is the utter contempt for law *and authority and the 
change in the mentality of the people which has been brought 
about. You go anywhere you like, and you wjll find that 
the people have lost all respect for law and order. It is all 
very well for you to say that they have lost respect, for the 
present Government, but that they have all respect for law 
and order. That is a frame of mind which cannot possibly 
be sedulously cultivated without its being subversive of 
all low and order. Already we find many unpleasant mani- 
festations of this, change of mentality. We find that there 
is an extreme intolerance of difference of opinion on the pait 
of others. .We find that there is great unwillingness to listen 
to persons who bold a view different from theirs. And we 
fiadio various other ways a great disposition among a section 
of people, possibly the more vocal section, to terrorise 
oiveit OAnueb larger section. These are the symptoms wbicb 
hive l^ady manifested themselves. The spirit of obedience 
to iaw b one which, has not been acquired in a day or two, but 
has been the result of centuries of experience, centuries of 
eiuilisition. It is extremely difficult to build up the law- 
tAMfoif babiti bat it is extremely easy to destroy the law* 
abidiig ioetinet iu tiiem. We hare only to tom to the ease of 
Road* :where the people have beeu^ aeoustomed for long fo 
obedienee to anthority. . And what hae been the result there T 
We ftnd that iaetead of propeding upon, constitutional lines 
the peopb have been iduitged iu the ' horrora of Bolsbevism 
and annroby, and that ia the atate of affaira whieb we 
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wUh to bo npjNtl 'f root. W«i wuit to attain oar gjU by 
poaoefol ovoltttibio ond not by msaiui of a revolution which 
wilt oaoM bloij j etiid and endlaas mieery. Wc wish to spare 
nor oountrjn^^.ott the horrors of anarchy. And for what 
purpose It all this suffering to be endured or undergone t 
It is atid for the purpose of attaining Swaraj. Now, if there 
were no . prospects of attaining Swara) by peaceful means, you 
may periMI^ conceive the possibility of considering -other 
methods, jsot on the other hand, i have no doubt that if 
you only proved along constitutional lines, if you avail your- 
selves of the opportunities that have now been placed within 
our reach, we shall roach the goal of responsible Government 
in a much shorter time than the day when you might 
exiMCt to reach such responsible Government by the adoption 
of violent means. 

How to Get Swarsj 

Now, it has been said that it is nt t for tbo British 
Governmunt to give us restxmsible Government, but it is for 
us to take it, and that it is not necessary that there should 
be any concession in the shape ot reform by any outsider, but 
it is open to us to take it at once. That, 1 think, is abso-^ 
lutely impossible. There are oidy two coursea left to us by 
which we could get it — either through Parliament and the 
British p:ople as His Excellency the Viceroy puts it, or by 
recourse to revolutionary methods. Now, there has been 
undoubtedly a change in the angle of vision of the British 
Govcrnniciit and the British people and of the Government 
hero ill India. There is no use in pointing to stray episodes 
in the administration and say that here is a blot in the 
administralion or there is a blot. I do not hold any brief lor 
the Government, nor am I prepared to take upon myself the 
task of defending all their measures, whether they are right 
or wrong. But Ido submit this to you : — Has there been any 
Government which has been free from imperfections, which 
has been free from blunders ? And. taking the history of our 
own country and the doings of the Governments of the past, 
1 ask -Has there been any Government which has been free 
from blunders or imperfections or even defects? Now, it surely 
betrays alack of common sense and a regard for accuracy 
to :Say that this is a ‘satonic’ Government and that the only 

6 
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salvation of the psoj^e lias in uprooting this Government bjr 
forcible methods. . 1 am firmly convinced vrith all the eaniest- 
ness of my conviction that it is quite possible for us to attain 
the aim which we all have in view by prooeediog on strictly 
constitutional lines. 

Violence or Non-Violence f 

To illustrate my remarks as to the improbability of the 
people to have recourse to peaceful methods, let me just refer 
to some of the utterances of the Muhammadan followers of Mr. 
Gandhi. From what we have read in the newspapers, you will 
see that some of them are really fretting at the restraint imposed 
upon them by Mr. Gandhi as to ' recourse to violence. Some 
of them have put it forward that recourse to violence has been 
enjoined by their religion, and that the dictates of their reli- 
gion require them not to observe this pact of non violence any 
longer, but require them to resort to ahy means for the 
purpose of attaining their object. Now, again, take the 
utterance of Maulatia Muhammad Ali made some months ago. 
He distiiictly stated : ‘1 am prepared to observe non-violence 
so long ns 1 am associated with Mahatma Gandhi’. Remember 
carefully the qualification which be pots in. Remember also 
the qualification which has been introduced in the formula of 
the pledge undertaken by many of the ‘volunteers’. It says 
‘so long as the Congress adheres to the policy of non-violence’. 
AH that shows that, if any moment, somebody or other sots the 
example of violence, or the Congress adopts the policy of 
violence which, in view of its recent pronouncement, is by no 
means an improb.ability, all those men will resort to. methods 
of violence. The result of violence will be that our Muham- 
madan countrymen will certainly have recourse to arms and 
revolution. I do not know whether I am doing them an 
injustice in suggesting that the recollection of the days of 
Muhammadan ascendancy and the hope of revival of that 
ascendancy may not be altogether absent from their minds. 
Look at the way they have gloated over the treaty with the 
Amir as his triumph over the British Government in India, 
ijook at the way they gloat over a corridor being openetl from 
Turkey to India. It is not an unnatural hypothesis *hat 
many among the Muhammadans, especially among the more 
fanatical section of them, will be Inspired by the vision of 
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Pan-Ulaoiism. Jiut racolleot tbe djiiiR«»ri of all tha^. it is 
suroly oar daty to warn oar countrymen against the dangers 
of this fanatieism and to do all that lies in oar powers to 
indooe them not to follow a course which is sure to lead them 
to disaster and will retard our progress. 

The resohition was corned. 

Other Resolutions 

Resolationsi expressing the sense of loss to- the country by 
the deaths of Mr. K. N. Mudholkar mid Sir Hash Behari 
Ghose, and a resolution accortling * most loyal welcome to i he 
Prince were moved from the Chair and passed. 

Indisaiisation of Commissioned Ranks 

Mr. B. S. Kamat moved a resolution urging the Govern* 
ment to give effeet immediately to the resolution of the Legis- 
lative Assembly in regard to the. Indianisatioii of Commission- 
ed ranks in tbe Indian Army by 'starting with th.e initial 
recruitment of Indians to 26 percent of the annual yacanoies, 
and such recruitment by annual ineremeiit of not loss; than five 
per cent. 

. Sir K. G. Gupta moved, and other speakers emphasised 
tbe fact, that they must be able to defend themselves if they 
wanted to attain Swaraj. Sir K. G. Gupta added if the 
British Government was sincere in its professions to grant 
Swand to Indii^it must Indianise the Army in India. 

Tbe resolution was passed. 

The New Policy 

In the Subjects Committee, Mrs. Annie Besant brought in 
a resolution favouring the repressive policy of the Government 
as against non-co operators, ‘hnder the Criminal Amendment 
Act, though admitting that some Ixical Governments had made 
mistakes in the application of the Act. 

The 17. P.,. Madras, and Punjab delegates solidly opposed 
Mrs. Annie Besaid, whereas, opinions' were divided in tbe 
ease of Bengal, Bombay and Poona delegatee. Pandit Qokarn- 
natli Misrot Pandit Hirdyanath Kunzm, Messrs. A. P. Sen, 
G. A. Natoaan, Sir Sivaswamy Iyer, Messrs. Prakas Nath 
Sapru, K. P. Kaul, and B. S. Kamat opposed Mrs. Besant, 
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whereas Messrs. Jamnadaa, Oadgil, and Telang wore among 
her supporters. In the end, Mrs. Besant was defeated by 
23 against 46 v6tes. 

The Tesolotioh, as finally accepted by the Subjects 
Committee, ran as follows : — 

1. This Federation fully realises the difficulty of the Government 
in dealing with the present critical situation, the inevitable dangers 
to the country of a campaign of civil disobedience, and the necessity 
for the protection of p^cefal and law-abiding citizens a^inbt any 
interference with their libertiets, and it recognises the duty of every 
patriotic citizen to support the Guverninent in all measures necessary 
f >r the maiiLtenauceof p^^acc an«l order. But it vievs with great 
concern the inauguration of a policy of indiscriminate arrests and 
extenMve application of the Criminal Ltw Amendment Act, and 
is strongly of opinion thatsu^li a policy defeats its own object 
by alienating popuLir rymptUhy and aggravating general unrest. It 
also draws pointed attention to the fact that some local Govern- 
ments and local gipthorities have acted with an oxcc'ss of zeal and 
want of discretion in the matter of arrests ami with harshness and 
severity in regard to senti uoes, of which the Federation strongly 
disapprove, and the Federation thcri fore strongly nrges on the Govern- 
im ui an iir mediate leconsideraiion of its policy in order to ease 
the present situation. 

This Federation urges the Government to carry out the ncom- 
mendations of the lU^prersive Laws Committee and to withdraw 
the notifications umler the ('rimfnal Law Amendment Act as early 
as |Missible, making snch amendments of the ordinary law relating 
to intimidations as may be suitable and necessary for the effective 
protection of law-abiding citizeQS. 

Guaranteed Railway Companies 

Several res^utiona were moved from the Chair and 
carried. A resolution approved of the recommendation of tbs 
Cbairnian and four members of the Bailway Committee to 
entrust the undertaking of Guaranteed Bailway. Companiet 
when the contracts fall iiilo direct State Management, and 
trusted that Government would accept that policy. 

Moplah Rebellion Condemned 

Another resolution .condemned the Moplah rebellion, and 
supiKtrted Government measures in that connection and ap- 
liealed for funds for relief. 

Podmnir Train Tragedy 

A resolution also expressed horror at the Fodanur train 
tragedy, and trusted those responsible would be brought 
to book. 
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Oth^r Retolutiona 

Bestdt^ions ez|»mins diasatisfaction at the inadequacy 
of the Yieeroy'a action regarding the Punjab Martial Law 
lariaoners and for suitable puniebment of the officers found 
guilty during the Martial l^aw administration, urging for the 
reviMon of the Turkish freaty, appreciating the services at 
the Imperial Conference of the Bt. Hon. Srinivasa Sastri for 
obtaining equal status for Indians in the Empire, and wel- 
coming the resolution of the Imperial Conference regarding 
the status of Indians in the (2mpire, and' trusting the position 
of Indians in East Africa would be determined in aecordance 
with the policy approved of by the imperial Conference were 
also passed. 

A resolution calling upon the people to remove sex dis- 
qualifisation for franchise as Madras and Bmnbay hare done, 
and another resolution appealing to the LilM^ral I^eagnes and 
other allied organisations to cembat Non-co-operation by 
systematic propaganda were also passed. 

General Secretaries 

Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Iyer and Mr. G. A. Natesan were 
elected Oeneral 'Secretaries of the Federation for tfao next year. 

Next Session at Nagpur 

The Federation was invited to moot next year at Nagpur. 


President’s G>ncluding Speech 

The President, before dissolving the Federation, made 
a speech in the course of which he said :• — 

The Work Done 

We have met here at a very critical time no doubt. The 
Liberal Party has been looked forward to as the one. party 
which will give the lead to the country, so far as. those who 
profess Liberalism are concerned. There was, therefore, a 
most! onerous duty cast upon this Federation at this session for 
them to decide what shall be the lead which we should give 
to the nation. The amount of difference of opinion that yop 
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Biighi have observed both in the Subjects Committee and in 
tito dispossion here will show that it was not'an easy thing for 
ns to arrive Bt an agreemeht. ^ It must be a matter of great 
satisfaction toeverjr one interested in the progress of Liberalism 
lAat at last we have been able to put forward' a resolution, by 
no means nnimportant in character, a resolution which secured 
the nnanimoos consent of those who took part in the delibera* 
tions of this Federation. 

Now it is possible for the Federation to say that it has 
given the lead to the country, that it has .shown what 
methods of 'work it has to pursue, that it has shown what the 
primary duties are that devolve upon os. We have shown, 
in the first place, that the country has arrived at a stage of 
self-cobscibUsness when it is impossible for it to be satisfied 
with ' things as they stand, that we must have provincial 
autonomy complete, and that so far as the Central Govern- 
ment is concerned, there ought to be a large measure of res- 
ponsibility In it, only such subjects as are absolutely indis- 
pensable, according to the British Government and the British 
people for the safety of the British Empire, to be reserved. 
We heve made that perfectly clear. We have also made it 
perfectly clear that these: are merely steps to complete Bes- 
pousible Government. We have also not minced matters when 
we spoke on the present situation and the policy that has . been 
adopted with reference to the present situation. Tou know 
the resolution has evoked a large amount of discussion and, to 
some extent, difference of opinion. It is but natural that 
there should have been this difference of opinion ; for, you 
will remember that there are a number of complicated con- 
siderations that have to be brought to bear upon the considera- 
tion of this question before one can arrive at a conclusion 
satisfactory to oneself much more than to others. No.w the 
position stands thus. If it was merely the administration of 
the ordinary law of the land* sometimes with rigor and some- 
times not with rigor, according to the exigencies of the situa- 
tion, there would not have been this large amount of criticism 
to which the Government has been subjected, and this wave 
of indignation that has spread from one end of the country 
to the other. But tlw misfortune was this, that in the appli- 
cation of measures which Government has resolved upon to 
enforce, it invoked the aid, not of the ordinary law of the land, 
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but of certain proviaions vhich have Wen reserved for extra* 
ordinary oecasions — provisions which were considered to be 
necessary in cireomstanees^altogother different from those that 
are now being dealt .with. And no wonder, therefore, parti- 
cularly when a Committee has sat to consider the question 
and has recommendetl the repeal of those provisions as early 
as iKMsible, that the country felt indignant that such a provi- 
sion as this should have been enforced at a time when they 
expected a policy of conciliation to he adopted in res|«cct. of 
them ; and this indignation was in no way lessoned when it 
was found that the actual application of the measure had in 
no way tended to bring about the resnlt which was expbcted. 
In these circumstances it is that wo find (hat for the moment 
perbaiis an undue importance is riven to this side of the 
question, forgetting that after all Governments justify (boir 
existence only because they are the custodians of law and 
order. If by one stroke you take them away, the fnndameiPal 
principles on which Governments are based, even the Govern- 
ment that the Mahatma is proposing for ns, eveii that 6(»vcrn> 
meat cannot stand for one mfnuto. In these circnmslanees, 
we mu«t also sympathise with the Government. It may be 
thet they have made errors, and I believe that the temper of 
she Government on the whole and partionlarly of the Govern- 
ment of India is such that they Would not hesitate to ao'..now- 
ledge their error, once that error has boon properly and 
prominently pointed out to them. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, the resolution that you have 
been asked to accept and that has been accepted almost 
unanimously, if not unanimously, lays stress upon both the 
aspects to which I have ventured to draw your attention. It 
sympathises with the difficulties of the Government, hnt at 
the ’same time it points out that there has been a liability to 
excesses, not merely a liability to excesses hut there have been 
actually excesses with the result that the country is greatly 
alarmed at the policy that has been adopted ; and we also 
ask that that policy should be reversed and that measures 
should he taken by all means, and the Government will have 
the support ot every loyal and patriotic citizen who is able 
and far sighted enough to see that it is not the needs of 
to-morrow or (be day-after-to-morrow which have to be looked 
to, but It is the coutinoity of progress and the attainment of 
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the goal that have to be eeeored eriteMe as short a tuae as 
poBsi^. I say that every body erho recogpiiaes these ahae 
would be. the first to snpfiort the OeMniaaeat ia aay jaeasare 
that oiay be taken. Only what we immA upon is ttis. Let 
it not be harsher than the needs of the situsUon reqoha. 
Trust yourself .as far as ftossiUe to the ordinary law of the 
land, and if you think that the ordinary law is not soffieient, 
there are the eoustitoted representatives of the people, eomti- 
toted by your own constitution, go to them, put the poution 
before them, and get their consent, and t^n yon will have 
a larger measure of support in the country. That is the 
meaning of the resolution on the present situation. 

On the Brink of a Precipice 

There is ore other resolution which I am bound to refer to 
and that is the resolution which relates to Civil Disobedience. 
I ask every one cf us calmly to consider wbat it is that he is 
being asked to do. We are, if 1 may be permitted to say so, 
on the brink of a precipice, and tbe brink is not less in its 
danger because of the seductive and attractive manner iu' 
which wo are attracted to tbe brink. In tbe first place, tbe 
movement is directed by one whoso character is unimi)each-- 
able, by one who will take the first place in any society so far 
as integrity of character, sincerity of purpose, and self-abnega- 
tion are concerned. But those are the attributes of saints. 
These are persons whom we can try to approximate but shall 
not be able to imitate. But in this hard work-a-day world 
‘there are other influences at work. There are the lower strata 
of society that will also have to be reckoned with. They are 
people who are not so free from passions and imperfections 
as Mahatma Gandhi is. He can only tell us what the goal 
ia thau we might attain, but he cannot take part in helping us 
to reach it, for a man situated as he is will always think of 
the perfect side of the human nature. He will forgive me, and 
those who 'sympathise with him will forgive in.e, when i say 
that he has not been able to enter so fully and so correctly into 
the hearts of ordinary men whom he has asked to follow, him. 

Attractiveness of Non-violence 

By vjray of .illustration, I would refer to two or three 
matters with which I shall close my remarks, One point that 
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llr. Gaadhi bM insisted npoo is this, that there ought to be 
no nolonae in bringing about the aims that he has put before 
t^ eoontej : and it is more or less the attractiveness of that 
point thi^ has given him a number of followers. But, as a 
matter of faeti yon willIBnd that the recent resolutions, that 
were adopted at Ahmedabad, the views of the Congress at 
Ahmedshadi and the utterances of responsible persons at Ahme* 
da^ throw considerable doubt and cause great misgivings as 
to whether this assurance is to be kept up. You will 
find in the first place that Mr. Oandhi has stated — I use 
the words that are quoted in the papers — “either we step 
into the new year with a full belief in this programme and 
finish it with lightning speed or we dissolve this compact of 
non-violence. So, it is a fight to the finish with the Govern- 
ment in our own special manner.” Now, ladies and gentle- 
men, lightning speed is not a thing which you can expect in 
anything, much less when )'ou want to change constitutions. 
To say that unless a thing is effected with lightning. speed the 
pact of non-violence would be dissolved, is indeed a most 
dangerous statement. 1 would venture to appeal to every 
one of you whether you belong to the ranks of Liberals or to 
the ranks of Non-co-operators, . to think as to what the policy 
of following violence means. If yon arc going to dissolve the 
p.’ict of non-violence, you may take it that revolution, com- 
motion, blood-shed and all the horrors to which the worst 
passions of human mind can impel one, all these horrors will 
be accomplished facts. And we have had recently put before 
us this policy in all light-beartedness. In these circumstances 
1 would ask you to. consider this question carefully. 

That is not the only ground for me for saying so. Even 
the^ leaders of the movement have now begun to suspect that 
it is possible that a stage may be reached at which the pact 
of non-violence could, no longer be kept up. . I would ask you 
to consider this and the pledge that volunteers are twked to 
take. The pledge is as follows : — “With God as w itness I 
solemnly declare that I wish to be a Member of the National 
Volunteer Corps. So long as I remain a member of the corps 
I shall remain non- violent in word and deed and shall earnestly 
endeavour to be in intent, since I believe that as India is 
circumstanced, non-violence alone can help the Khilafat and 
the Puojab and result in the attainment of Swarai” and so on. 
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Now, ladies and gentlemen, jon will all see that it is a very 
carefully thought-out i>lcdge that has lean put before the 
country. W}iat does it sny 1 This obligation to keep this 
non-violence is only so long as the volunteer continues to be a 
member of the corps. It is not a pledge that he gives that be 
is bound, to carry out whatever -he may be, whatever might 
bo his avocation and wherever bo is callod upon ‘to do. The 
only thing he is to do is to keep up the pledge so long as he 
continues to bo a member of the Volunteer Corps.. That 
merely means that he will get himself trained in the Volunteer 
corps, acquire all the virtues which are the characteristics of 
the Volunteer Corps ; but if it be necessary that the volunteers 
should take to violence all ho has to do is to secode from 
tho corps ; and then he is at liberty to practice violence. 
I do not think that can be said to be at all a satisfactory 
state of affairs. 

Civil Disobedience must lead to Violence 

Then again, 1 would ask you to note that at the present 
moment you find the Kbilafat Conference, the Muslim League 
and the Congress, all practically moving with the same object. 
They arc, if I may say so, in unision with one another. Yet 
you find that in the Congress, the Khilafat Conference, and 
the Muslim League there is a large body, though for the time 
being it is a minority, which insists upon no condition of non- 
violeiioo. That again, I say, points to a state of affairs in the 
near future which it is not possible for us to contemplate with 
equanimity. If you consider this aspect of tho question, you 
will find that there can be but one end when civil disobe- 
dience is practised on a large scale with the people situated 
as they arj, and I am prepared to say that for a short 
time — it may be for a few days — they may be able to restrain 
themselves and may be. bound by the pledge of civil disobe- 
dience. But when they are asked to practise on a lai^e s^le 
for a number of days, then yon will find that it is impossible 
that it could be iwactised. And what will be the result ex- 
cept violence on a large scale ? 

We also find that the masses in India are also appealed 
to. We are told that there are three hundred millions of 
Indian population who u'e being down trodden. And if this 
three hundred million of the population take part in civil 
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disobedience, what shall be the oondition of this country i 
Th^t is a point that I am sure must appeal to every one who 
has not already made up his mind irrevocably as to what 
his course of conduct ought to he. ' 

India’s Mission 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, wo shall be false to ourselves 
if wo overlook this aspect of the matter. India has a mission 
in the world. It is not for nothing that the Almighty in 
his wisdom allowed India to live while other nations nulike 
ourselves have perished. We have a mission to execute in the 
world. And that mission remains yet unfulfilled. We shall 
fulfil that mission only when we have risen to our proper 
place, when we have risen to the fullest capacity that we 
possess. Unless we are able to do that, this mission cannot be 
achieved. Now, what is that mission! It is a spiritualising . 
mission that India has among the nations of the world, 
and wo have to work upon the mind and character of our 
sister nations, not so much upon their material' resources. 
Shall we be best enabled to carry out that mission by 
embarking on a course whose obieotive, whatever may be said 
by its authors, cannot but lead to violence ? This is a matter 
that I would ask j’ou to consider. There is another point 
again tending to the same conclusion which I venture to 
submit before you, and that is this. We shall take it Usd we 
are going to have violence. What is our objective! To' l iu fb 
Swarai, Independence. Now, you may depend upon ftf 
characterisiic of the Britisher that when be is pushed tttbd, 
wall he will do everything in bis power to achieve his pjtypcM 
and no considerations of money, men, or material will stand 
in the way of his executing his object. The result will be, 
whether wc will it or not, we shall have to go into war. And 
that, of necessity, must take time. And after that, there will 
be the 'aftor-efiects of war. And when you get Swaraj after 
all this, it could not be with lightning speed ; it must ^ after 
a considerable interval of time. 

Constitutional Way 

^ What is it that we suggest ! We say that in the same 
period you will get Swaraj, but in a very different manner 
itideed. > We insist upon provincial autonomy being given 
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You train youneivu and maka yoonelvM fit for it^ and depend 
upon it that once you have shown onmistalwhle fitness for a 
thing, it will come to you, probably shortly, but there is 
absolutely no doubt that you shall get it. Now, what the 
Liberals point out is this. We have these opportunities. 
Work them out. Let os not mitigate in any way our efforts 
for the purpose of attaining all that you think proper. Agitate, 
agitate only con8titution»lly, fearlosly, strenuoussly and unceas- 
ingly, -aud you are sore to attain what you want, but be within 
the limits of constitutional agitation. I submit, that of the 
two. courses o|ien to us, the one that 1 have suggested is the 
better one. 

It is not that I wish to suggest for a moment that we are 
not fit for complete self-government. It is one thing to say 
that we are fit, but it is another thing to say that the capacity 
which goes to make up that fitness is being disciplined, put 
into working order, so that, when self government is completely 
gained, we shall take care that we shall not make mistakes, 
or at least that the number of mistakes we may make shall bo 
as few as possible. Both on principle and policy, and in view 
of the past civilisation of India and what it is that she is 
capable of doing, we say that the policy which is put forward 
by the Liberals is the policy that the country would adopt. 
It may be that at present we have not got a large following ; 
it. is because we have not been able to make attractive promises 
to 4he people. Wo have not doiie so because of the sense of 
dUhculW of realising those promises. 

The Appeal to the Moderates 

There is only one other matter that 1 have to refer to, 
and that is this. An appeal has been made to the Medcraics 
to join the Non-co-operators. The appeal has been made to 
us by men for whom we have the highest regard so far as 
their character is concerned, and they will forgive us if we 
respectfully tell 'them that we are not prepared to listen to 
their appeal and join our hands with them and Join their 
ranks. What is it that we are jold 1 We are told : “It 
cannot be that -everything in our programme cannot find 
acceptance with you. There is the Swaraj movement ; there 
is the question of. eradicating the drink evil ; there is the 
question of uutottchability ; 'these are all matters for which 
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w« CM maetMiftoomam ij ia H ia nB . Whj do not joa join 
witli ov and trf to advsnes these eausetf'* '^is is a perfeetly 
reasonable way of patting tte ease. Bat yoa wiR find that 
the one thing that is demanded of os when we join forces 
witii them is that we .shosdd aeoept the fandaamntal basis of 
their action and the principTes that guide them in their 
dmngs. And I, for one, sroold hesitate to accept a position 
which will compromise me, which will really commit me fo 
original principles on which the non-co-operation mo7ement 
is based. In these circumstances we are not in a position to 
comply with the request which they have made. And they 
can easily understand the position we are taking. We shall 
work for the ends we consider proper and necessary. If the 
ends, some of the ends, happen to be common, so much the 
better, because you will find here two volumes of forces workr 
iiig for the some ends, and their result would be better- than 
that achieved if there be one volume of forces working. We’ 
want that the principle which we profess, the principles we 
act upon, must be made clear to the wmid ; and therefore, we 
cannot associate ourselves with any movement which, what* 
ever might be the profeuions,. very sincere no doubt, of the 
leaders thereof, in our humble judgment is sure to end in violence 
and consequences most disastrous to the permanent good of 
the eountry which they and we love alike. In these cireum* 
stances, ladies and gentlemen, I believe our party has justified 
its existence. There has not teen as much propaganda as 
tiiere should have teen, and 1 am sure that the resolution 
that we have adopted this time will find its echo in the hearts 
of every one who is in a position to advance the Literal cause ; 
and we shall have a larger and larger number of persona 
taking to the propaganda of literal principles so that ihe 
country will be able to know what it is that we are aiming 
at^ and they will know that we are ' equally sineere Uke tte 
Non-eo-operatws to achieve the end which we all have in 
view, namely, the attainoMnt of Swaraj as quickly te possible. 

They will then see that if there is ai^ diAireaeo between 
the Nen-eo-operators and nsi it is a diflhmnoe in mediodi 
bat a diflforenee whieh is vwy vital indeed. I have not the 
sKihteit beritathM ttat if we oi^ pat forth ear eflbrta steadi. 

* fise psfs tt, the OongNSs sppshl to M sds tsto s and alt. 
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ly as time goes on there will be a progressira accession to our 
ranks until, in the words of Mahatma Qandbi himself, truth 
will prevail and the country will find what it is that is best 
to its interests. I join with Mrs. Oas in asking the question. 
'Do I stand for India in her present struggle V* A very perti- 
nent question indeed, and it requires a very satisfactory and 
unmistakable answer. The Liberals are as much for India in 
this struggle as the Non-co-operators are, so far as their 
patriotic instincts go, so far ns their anxiety to see that the 
country gets its oroper plaoe in the world is concerned. In 
the object wo have in view wo are at one with the No-co- 
operators, but we take leave to doubt the pr(q>rioty and the 
methods that they have suggested, and after baring deli- 
berated the question with all the ability, with all the maturity 
of underslaiiding that we are able to command, wo think 
^hat the methods that have boon suggested are not the correct 
methods, and we are as such entitled, as they are entitled, 
to our opinion and to act on this opinion. 


* 8eepage4S-.||w.O. a Psi*S Miisssgg to the 



All India KKilafat Conference 

AUHfBDABAD-^mh DCHMBER IdUl 

The All-India Khilafat Conference was held at Abmeda- 
ba<1, in the Muslim league Paiidal, on the 26th Deoember 
1221. The atteiideiiod, even from circles outside, the Moslem 
faith, was very large, and included almost all the prominent 
N-C O leaders. Syed Ahmed Ali Ulvi, Chairman of the Reeep* 
tion Committee, welcomed the delegates in an urdu speech 
deploring the present condition of India and the tyrannies 
she was suffering and asked the Muhammadans whether . they 
could rest content when the Fatvm of their religious Beads 
were beiiijg proscribed by the Government. 

The Presidential Address 

Hakim Ajmal IChan President of the AlMndia Khilafat 
Conference, delivered his presidential address in Urdu 
in which he reviewed the present political situation in 
the country and discussed the question of the Khilafat 
in the light of developments in India and the Near East. 
He began by saying that it was a sheer waste of time to 
deliver a long presidential siieeeh and that it was futile to 
dwell on. the different phases of the present struggle which 
are obvious to all. He remarked that since the last Khilafat 
Conference at Karachi, * great changes bad taken place in the 
European diplomacy in the Near East, and other Islamie 
countries had been repeatedly defeated thus bringing ns 
nearer to.onr goal. If we devoted our best energies to the 
work, the final achievement is liot far. He pointed out that 


* The taiumit Karachi Oonterenee when the Brothers Ali drtireied 
the hlstorle speoob catling a|ioa their Hoeleni comratles to oome oat of the 
Britiab Army. At the .famous Karaehi State Trial for swlithm which 
futlowt!il, the Qoverament sent six td tlic foremost Sloslem Leadun of India, 
iadadiag the Alis, to goal for taking part in the Conference and tor 
their allegnl dial«qralty . 
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Itlamie fedoratioii in Central Asia. Caoeasia, Egypt, Persia, 
Afglimstan, and, above all, the regenerated Turkey gave 
promise of a greater future for Islam. India on the one 
sidb andi Asia Minor on the other are but tero extreme 
liu^^ih p chain of the future Islamie federation^ which are 
gradually hut sorely joining together all intermediate states 
in- one- great system. The present conditions, in Europe 
clearly indicate the groat possibility of the emancipation 
of Asia from, the political bondage and econtdnie slavery 
of the West, lb India the work had already begun.- He 
asked, his compatriots deeply interested in the events 
taking place outside India to: bear in mind - these facts 
that. the. soneess of their efforts in the cause of the 
Khil'afat was bound to help the awakening of India and 
that the regeneration of Asia was closely bound up with 
the Khilafat question, in as much as, it was, as a matter 
of fact the forerunner of a general awakening of Asia. United 
India could, not afford to ignore the developments in the 
Ishunib world, specially beoaust no less than seventy millions 
belonging to the Islamic, faith . fewm part of the Indian nation 
and had a share in its destiny. Afghanistan, the neighbouring 
Idamio country touching on our border, was already making 
efforts to attain complete itidependeneo which will certainly 
chechmata the designs of imperialistic greed and would clear 
the way for other Asiatic states to rise. 

Aaglo^lghsii Treaty 

Beferring to the recent Anglo- Afghan Treaty, the Presi* 
dent remarked that it was the first step towards a complete 
vindieation of the natural aud political Itonour of the Afghan. 
All tkateottld poesftdy be said against the treaty was that it 
wasperba^ not well-timed end that the Indian people would 
have approved a furtber postponement. But, on the whole, 
the treai^ was an admirable and a statesman like achievement 
on the part of Hit Midget J Amir and hie Minietera. The 

Afghan nation deeanrea to be congratulated msinly because 
tile treaty wa% if any thing, a clear guarantee of a complete 
indipendenoe in the ncir future. Along with tbit the decent 
eoneoUdation of tiw bleaiie statee in Azarbidjen* Caneasia 
and Persia is as tifttffietMIlt as the great vietiKy of the KsumI' 
let fonies over the Oioekt, which completely nnailwd the 
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Britidi diplomiey ia tha Eistand iadaoad Fruioe to oonolude 
a Mpante treaty with Angpra^ thoa ondermioing the allianoe 
and at the same time giving aa impatus to the efforts of those 
who stood for right and Jnatiee. 

Near Eastarn Qucation 

He desoribed wlal intense efforts wore being made to 
dissuade France frosa the Franco-Tark agreement and t6 
spoil prospects of peaBe» but it was not too much to hope 
that France would not commit such a mistake because 
it was well-known that she was absolutely disgusted with 
the cross-currents of European diplomacy and tha sor^ 
machination of Allied foreign offices in her own interests and 
also in the interest of peace and order, and to dissociate herself 
from diplomatio intrigues leading to the world’s difficulties. 
Even the French press declared that it was not so vary difficult 
to solve the near Eastern question if only Great BriUun would 
care to help. 

The President hsped . that, after all, France would not fall 
a victim to the intrigues of British Imperialism. It was a 
pity that the British ministers were found lacking in states- 
manship and political foresight and relied simply on their 
diplomacy which only weakened the alliance, so much, so, that 
even Italy with hardly any sympathy Sor the Turks and always 
their enemy began to turn round and join hand with the 
Kemalist. It would hot be long before' she, too, like France, 
concluded a separate treaty with Angora. In spite of the 
British efforts to camouflage the real issue by slightly revising 
or amending the treaty of Sevres, Great Britain could not 
afford to ignore the world-wide unrest which had affected 
adverwly the 'prestige of the British Empire. The world 
now understood the diplomatio tricks which are the stock In 
trade of the British imperialism. The British ministers used 
to assert that they were prepared to do justice to the Turks but 
that they could not take any action alone and were ln honw 
bound to respect the allianoe. Now that out of the 8 ollied 
powers France had already concluded a separ^ peace and 
Itsly was actively sympathising with the Tu^ 
was thers to oppb«e a complete revirioit of the Treaty os 
Sewsst 

9 
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Nationaliat movnneat in In^ 

Turning to questions arising out of the Nationalist 
movement in India, the President remarked that the present 
struggle between the bureaucracy and the people of India was a 
striking demonstration of brute force against moral force. The 
effect was very significant that was adding to the moral courage 
of a suffering people who were gaining in strength and vitality 
with every fresh exhibition of repression by the Government. 

Ditordera in Bombay. 

Referring to the recent disorders in Bombay, the Presi- 
dent pointed out that they were initiated mainly by a few 
unscrupulous and ignorant men, who. were never connected 
with the iion*eo-operation movement. But the sad events (^f' 
Bombay ha<l a silver lining. It did ones heart good to sqe 
that throughout the country the spirit of non-violence, the 
basic of principle of the movement, bod found a place in the 
hearts of the (teople,' and they were found to be sufiiciently 
trained and organised to stand any amount of repression and 
sufferings without giving way to violence. The true spirit 
had permeated the masses, and it could now be declared with 
great confidence that, as far as this movement was concerned 
the possibility of public disorder or violence hardly existed. 
This was the greatest guarantee of their ultimate success. 
Immediately after the disorders in Bombay, the bureaucracy 
lost its head and Ijord Reading failed to grasp the situation. 
He took a wrong turn and precipitated farther difficulties. 
It was an irony that the very Government who wanted to 
keep the Prince above polities proved to be the sole cause of 
placing His Royal Highness in a false and awkward position. 
The bureauoraoy with its stage-managing wanted to utilise 
the Royal visit in its own way. But, in its profound wisdom, 
it took a false step, and to the great regret of the people of 
India placed the Prince in a vmrtoz of political straggle. They 
tried to suppress the legitimate feelings of the people and 
only sooeeeded in intensifying the movement. Now that a 
full measure of repression ^ already been tried and prisons 
were full, the Vieerof oame out with a emeessioa that he was 
perplexed and oMld not mderstand the nmvement Even 
now, hh did not realise thi^ the very diagnosis on which he 
relied was wrong and that thersiore the treatment must failr ' 
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The Qovt. miserably blundered, when, instead of prosocntiny 
and banishing individual offenders, they declared all associa- 
tions unlawful. This was a challenge thrown out to all 
Notional movements and activities, and Nationalists could not 
affbrd to ignore it. They took it up and began to fill up the 
jails in an absolutely non-violent manner an 1 spirit. It was 
futilOf said the President, to repeat the decisions of what was 
happening. But it should be pointed out that even the 
religious tolerance of which the bureaucracy talked so much 
had exploded. Aftffr the Karachi Conference we know what 
religious tolerance amounted to. It is, according to the ofiicial 
interpretation, subservient to the. considerations of policy and 
administration. That was all. 

The President then summed up with the remark that non- 
violence and the capacity for suffering were the two ossenlials. 
They were the key to success. Every Nationalist should 
consider it his duty to go to jail and to suffer for the sake of 
Right and Justice and should religiously observe the basic 
principle of ncn-vi<dence. 

The Roand Table Conference. 

Referring to the suggestions about the Round Table 
Conference and the speech recently delivered by Lord Ronald- 
shay, the President was disappointed to see that the bureau- 
cratic notions about an unlimited prestige and power were 
still the guiding factor. He remarked that there were few 
men in the country indeed who could not be misled by the 
so-called conciliatory speeches which is full of futile threat and 
platitudes about law and order. We, too, wanted peace, but 
only by safe-guarding our citizen rights and national honour. 

Referring to the Liberal Party and the Moderates, the 
President declared that recent political developments were 
making us all very uneasy and we should not forget that most'of 
those belonging to the Liberal Party were honest Nationalists. 
Whatever their views, their motives should not be doubted. 
They had quite a long experience of the reforms. Apart from 
those who may have joined the Government for the sake of 
personal gain, most of the Moderates deserve respectful atten- 
tion. Ho said that he had not given up all hope, and believed 
that sooner or later the Moderates would join hands with the 
Nationalists. It was not right to run down honest patoiots 
merely on necQuht of diff^woce of opinion or methods. 
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UkewiMt said the iRiaaidsait, wa should hare no iU-sriil 
inwards the polioe or the ei«yr« They too are not beyond mr 
lio|ie. He . next appealed tn aH Nationalist woricers to treat Hie 
fuflieemen at soldiers sddk toloranee and make allowanoas for 
Aieir weaknesses and dwisete 

Secarding the lifoplek diaerders In Malabar, the Prerident 
nsid tihat he was very numk grieved to see that the brave 
Msflain transgressed the eonsasandeseiits of Idam by resorting 
to fciaviHfl oonver«ioii. Bat fertoaetobr there were only a few 
who led committed sueh miadfieda, the majority of the brave 
peoiJe was goaded intoarased tohelHon by an extremely high- 
handed edmiuistcation. Our eympathiee should bo with alb 
anflbran, whether Moplahs or Hindua In this connection he 
referred to the inhuman atrocities committed there under the 
Martial Law,, and the railway-van tragedy. Had the Govern- 
ment allowed the Nationalists to enttf the disturbed area, much 
suflfiering weald have been prevented and he thought that peace 
would teve heeii easily restored. 

In the end the PrAsidont appealed to the Mussalmaus of 
India to cany on the present struggle with increasing energy 
and fortitude, never forgetting that they must always take 
their stand on the hcd>roek of non-violence and love and truth. 

After the Presidential Address a resolution of allegiance 
to the Sultan oS Turkey was passed, all standing. 


RESOLUTIONS 

On Civil Disobedience 

The All-India Khilafat Conference resumed its sitting on 
the same evening to pass resolutions. It was resolved to appeal 
to all Muslims to enroll as volunteers and civilly disobey orders 
prohibiting public meetings by holding such meetings, provided 
they were certain that there was no possibility of violence. 

Beford the Conference proceeded to the disobedience resolu- 
tion, the mother of the AH Brothers made a short appeal for 
the Angora Fund as a result of which money to the extent of 
several thousands was collected on the spot. 

Maulvi Abdul Mbjid Badyun mov^ the resolution which 
declared that, in spite at alt their strenuous efforts the British 
Qovernwent bed denied justice to th-.^ Kbilefgt end the Punjab 



PS^mEmUt jLbB^ss us 

1 ”**^.** ^ «**«r a»«na, rtarted « (idl-fteagea 

jMf flMi lyupn ia — ^ ;ft a la adflrB and Ijy «deofaniqg unBnwtifl 
paaMiiiaawBinli^Bi nf cMubbbso ardsr to atifla ik g it uB rtte 
*®*^'*®*^ * C^MilcawMM^ (oalM ttpon 

nil HwBaaa ol nad nboaia ISb nsa Bf* I'd ibo ' jchn £ho ^f^aikitifcBBr 
Gocpa TCfMidaaa of aqoMooveot and deotk 

Tho CSoafamiea idao dotirad «3iat d«fl 4hdbaffi«ioe, 
wayof iMiding pnUie iMetioca whera they worn fOMAihitad, 
bo eotared upon, tnovided tho Phyvineial Ca^treBa'GonuBittae 
ware aotiaf ad that than «raa no fear of TtoleiHsau 

Stirring q^bas vara fluda in saiq^ of thia raaolntion 
by Meaari. Syad Sohuaiao Nadai, Ahdnr , Madan- 

sing, Chowdhari Bambhiqdott and SriaMti Gaagadoai oi 
Farrukhabad and Srimati JamnabM. Of thcao the Seat two 
fi|jaakara eoiifaaaad that bbfora tba present raiweBsion was started 
the Non<eo-operators found themselves at their wit’s ead to find 
out suofa an ooeaaion and such a ground upon which civil dis- 
obedience could be started ibrongbout tba lei^b and breadth 
of ibis ooaatry« but they were thankful to Laid Beading’s ad- 
ministration which throngh its blunders had offered a splendid 
and muoh* 80 oght-for opportunity to fight their battle to the finish 
with lightning speed. At the same time, the day on which the 
Government of India decided on declaring the volunteers’ associa- 
tions unlawful, they digged the grave of their own administration. 

The resolution, was passed with acclamation. 

Congratulations to Kemalists 

Another resolution congratulating the Kemalists on their 
successes was also adopted without discussion. 

The Independence Resointion 

Before the Conference adjourned at eleven in the night 
till the next day the President, Hakim Ajmal Khan, announced 
that the Subjects Committee of the Conference had, on the 
motion of Mr. Azad Sobhani, supported by Mr. Hasrat Mobani, 
by a minority resolved to ask all Muhammadans and other 
communities to endeavor to destroy British imperialism and 
secure complete independence. 

This resointion stated that whereas through the persis- 
tent policy and attitude of the British Government it cannot 
be expected that British Imperialisir would permit the Jazimt 
Ul-Arab and the Islamic world to be completely free from the 
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influence, and control of non^MusHms, which meana that the 
Khilafat cannot bo secured to the extent that the Shariat 
demands its safety, therefore, in order to secure permanent 
safety of the Khilafat and the prosperity of India, it is neces- 
sary to endeavour to destroy British Imperialism. This Con- 
ference holds the view that the only way to make this effort 
is, for the Muslims, conjointly with other inhabitants of India, 
to make India completely free, and that this Conference is of 
opinion that Muslim opinion about Swaraj is the same, that 
js, complete independence, and it expects that other inhabitants 
of India would also hold the same point of view. 

On the Conference resuming its sitting on the second day, 
December 27th 1S21, a split was found to have taken place in 
the camp over this resolution about independence. When Mr. 
Hasrat Mohani was going to move his resolution declaring as 
their goal independence and the destruction of British Im- 
perialism, objection was taken to its consideration by a member 
of the Khilafat Snbiocts Committee on the ground that accord- 
ing to their constitution no motion which contemplated a change 
in their creed could be taken as adopted, unless it was voted 
for in the Subjects Committee by a majority of two-third. 

The President, Hakim Ajmal Khan, upheld this objection 
and ruled the independence motion out of order. 

Mr. Hasrat Mohani strongly protested and pointed out 
that the President had disallowed .a similar objection by the 
same member in the Subjects Committee, while bo bad allowed 
it in the open Conference. Ho scid that the President had 
manoeuverod to rule his motion out of order in order to 
stand in their way of declaring from that Conference that 
their Swarty meant complete independence. 

The Conference then passed resolutions appealing tor 
the Angora Fund, condemning Government atrocities in Mala- 
bar. sympathising with the Moplahs in their suffering, and 
congratulating them on their sacrifices in the cause of religion, 
and condemning those Moplahs who were responsible for 
forcible conversion of Hindus. 

After the Conference was over Mr. Hasrat Mohani 
appealed to the delegates to. stay and pass his resolution. 
About half the number of delegates remained inside the 
pandal, and -on being asked declared that they agreed to 
complete independence. 



ALL INDIA LADIES* CONFERENCE 

AUMBDABAD—SOlh DKCEMllEH mi 

The following is a translation ot the Urdu address 
delivered by the revered! mother of Moolanas Mahomed 
Ali and Shaukat M as prendent of the All-India Ladies’ 
Conference Imld in the Congress Pandal immediately 
after the adjournment of the Indian National Corgress, 
and attended by 6000 ladies from ail over India. 

“Sisters and Daughters— In this old ogc I should ha\d 
retired to a corner of my house and passed the remaiiiiiiR few 
days of my life in humble prayers to our Maker. But these 
are eritical times in the history of Islam and of India when 
oven pious recluses must come out of their solitary abodes of 
meditation and spend their last breath in the service of God 
and humanity. For, to my mind, no prayers, no meditations are 
so pleasing to the Almighty God as service rendered to humanily 
and country. My faith in Him and my love for my Country 
have emboldened me to accept the honour ol presiding over 
this Copferenco, and 1 am deeply grateful to you for the honour. 
Dear sisters, our first and foremost duty is to bo true to God 
and to ^ firm in our faiths. A person who is not loyal to 
God can never be loyal to any Government established by men. 
Then, there is the need of unity among ourselves. Experience 
has taught us that without such unity among the various com- 
munities inhabiting this country of ours, without hearty and 
believing co-operation among the Hindus, Mussulmans, Sikhs 
and Paris and all the others communities, we cannot liberate 
our country or live peaceful and honourable lives. Histoiy 
bears testimony to the fact that, even in the days of the Muslim 
rulers, Hindus and lived in amity, good-will and 

brotherly attachment. But, since the advent of the British 
traders into India with their commercial enterprise they have 
fcuod their success entirely on our disunion. With the advent of 
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foreign rule our nation is sinking fast into degeneration. Wo arc 
living lives "of ease and indolence, which is secured for us by the 
vigilant industry of others, and wo have been contaminated more 
with the vices than with the virtues of Europe. The result 
is ihat we toon became indifferent to the laws of Gk)d and to 
the demands of our country. But what God Almighty does 
not want to perish, no amount of poisoning can kill. The day 
that the Government gave India the Bowlatt Act, the 
Panj^ massacre, and the dismemberment of the Ehilafat, that 
the day of the awakening and recuperation of India, 
has found out that her remedy lies not with nnsym- 
’fiiikhtlc British Doctors but with herself ; and we are now 
-through our owti efforts to rid ourselves from various 
tWrtMlies from which we are suffering. 

Sisters, we must now look to the present conditions of 
our country and realise what efforts are being made to save her. 
(Every country is composed of people of different religious 
ioftbs. But laws of God have equal binding force on all — 
omhi and women alike. A nation consists of men and women, 
ooiSi^wiratever duti<’^p devolve on men, those are the duties from 
lwbiA< women are ui..t exempt. It has been the saddest misfor' 
ftutieiof India that her women have taken more and more to a 
jifesoiiouse and comfort and aloofness from all patriotic duties, 
^baipresent day reader of history grows very doubtiul whether 
ipiNiir^Sbhan, a Gband*bibi or Rani Laxmibai of Jhansi, a Bebu* 
fifssag'AhflJyabai or a Perbattee were born in India. But praise 
.b0(tod9od that even in this generation I do find patriotic women 
.courage and determination of Mrs Das, Mrs Nehru, 
^ifc'.^&rojini Naidu. Ansuyabao, Saraladevi, Begum Mahom- 
Ali or Begums Ansari, Ebwaja Hasrat Mohani, Eitchlew 
§.pd^Others of equal importance an(l reputation for marvellous 
suffice for truth and country, and 1 feel the satisfaction that 
ifuture historian of India will not fail to note the names 
^),'ji^ch great women as 1 have mentioned above, along with 
jj^toj^ma Gandhi and other leaders, as the great nation- 
bpfMers and liberators of India. Dear sisters, yon have 
timopgst you Sitas and Zainabis whose husbands have been 
either martyred or cast into the prisons. You have amongst 
yon Fatimas end Kansakas whose dearest sons have cheerfully 
sacrificed them^alves at the alter of Dharma and their country. 
They all deserve our gratUode. 
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Domestic Politics. 

The fruits of patienoo are always sweet. God’s promises 
are bound to be fulBUed. We owe some duties to Gted and 
our country*' We must gi^e up all ideas of personal ease and 
ooinfortt' must' take a solemn vow that so long as our 
country and our. religion are not freed from foreign domination, 
BO long must we not think of dressing ourselves. We must 
reduce our necessaries of life to barest minimum possible, so 
much so, that we most be able to make our ends meet with 
what we should be able to earn by spinning and weaving. In 
this way we would be able to relieve our men of the anxiety of 
having to provide for our expensive needs and thus to devote 
their fullest possible time and energy to carry on their spiritual 
struggle to a successful end without worries or disabilities of a 
domestic nature. Besides, we must work as much as our men 
to completely fulfil the Khilafat and Congress Programme. 

Enlisting as Volunteers 

Now,' about enlisting yourselves as volunteeiy, the time 
has come when every man and woman who has the least faith 
and self-respect m!ust consider himself as a soldier of the 
army of God. Everyone of us — Indians, men and women — is a 
volunteer, whether or not, through expediency or conviction, 
you maqr not sign the pledge. I urge you to toar none butQod, 
but at the MnSe time, do not let yourselves ho carried away 
by the iippulse of the moment. The situation in our country 
is very .’delicate . and our duty is likewise no less delicate. 
Don’t bo afraid of jnidsons; but don’t, at the same time, forgey 
the responsibilities of your religious and social Kfe. I would 
advise you not to provoke arrost,but pray, do not shirk it when 
it^ oomes.' It will come as a natural consequence of your 
bijtteilgp and loarfossness. You must abide by the injunctions 
ofK(^u«Bind the .Shastras. lieraember, that when all our men 
are infill, you will have to keep flying the flag of Liberty. 

Resolution. 

Jt resolutkU) was then passed calling^ ubon the Women of 
India to enrol « themselves as Volunteers in . obedience to the 
Congress mandate. It was moved by Swami Sa^adev and 
inpported by Mrs. Shamlal Nehru, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu and 

Mrs: Gi^dbi. 



ANNUAL GENERAL IIEETMG OP 

The European Association 

CALCUTTA, *4tk JAhUjUr tMl 

The Etttopean Association hdd their annual meeting 
in the hall o( the Royal Enehange. Calcuttat on Monday 
24 Jan. 1921. Mr. George Morgan. Prendent of the Asso- 
ciation, occupied the chair aM there was a large atten- 
dance of members which included several ladies. The 
President in his address said : — 

and Qsntlsmeii. — Before presenting to yon the 
annual report and accounts for the year ending 30th Septem- 
ber 1920, 1 shonid like to mention that yonr Council tele- 
graphed a welcome to H. R. H. the Duke of Connaught on 
his arrival in India, and 1 am sore we all hope this visit of 
Hie Royal highness will be tsdeen by India as proof of the 
good-will of the British people. 

*'l also wish to say that your Council looks upon the choice 
of Lord leading as the new Viceroy as one which should com- 
mand confidence. They consider that a man of the uiiqucs- 
tioname ability of Lord Reading should be able to put 
matters in India on a much more satisfactory footing. A 
atroo|; and capable man is much needed in India iust now. 

*'In presenting to you the annual report and accounts, 1 
am glad to inform you that the membership has increased, 
not decreased, as, I was warned, would bo tbo case if the sub- 
scription was rais^ to Rs. 10 per annum. But 1 regret to 
say the increase is not what it shonid bo. There must bo 
thousands of Europeans in India who ought to be members 
but who are not, and 1 ask all Europeans to join at once.” * 

After detailing the financial position of the Association 
the President contiiiued — 

‘*As you are all aware I had to devote moet of my time at 
dome to ^e aSidrs of the Association and although the work 
vas intensely interesting it could hardly be called r- holiday. 

* This refers to the Paz BaiTaWNiCA moTenuiit in India started since 
be Funjab Vaesacre in liilO and the famons Dyer deback ol lSi20, 
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“GtMt Britun has bMn w distneCad naee tka wa^ that 
it is a wonder to me the British Press and PnUm bare been 
able to give as much attention as they have done to Indian 
affairs. The ignorance and apathy displayed by the British 
poblie with regard to India is lamentable, but one most 
remember that India is only a port of the British Empire, and 
it is oar doty to help the people at Home to realize the bositioo 
and guide them as to what should be done.” 

As regards the question of arming all Europeans in India 
and training them into Juxilliary Form, which had for some- 
time past been agitating the Europeans and Anglo-Indians in 
India, the President said t — 

*'This matter occupied a great deal of our attention last year, 
and before I went Home in February I was under the impression, 
after seeing a draft of the ( Auxilliary Forces) Bill as revised, that 
the matter was finished, but soon after my arrival in England 
I received a cable to the effect that the “Compulsory” idea 
had been shelved and the Bill was to be brought in on a 
“Voluntary” basis. Mr. Montagu, who remarked that he 
was in favour, stated to me that the reason for cutting out the 
‘Compulsory’ part of the Bill was that as the British Delegates 
at tbe Peace Conference had tabled a resdlation against 
conscription, the Cabinet could not sanction tbe Bill being 
brought in except on a “Voluntary” basis. So far as 1 know 
the enrolment him not been entirely satisfactory. It has been 
mentioned to nse that if tbe four years’ period was done away 
with practically every eligible man would join the Force. 
At thei present juncture it is perfectly certain that everyone 
should join. I hope Government have sufiicient up-to-date 
guns, rifles etc. ^1' ready, otherwise enrolment will remain 
unsatisfactory. 

“Also there is tbe most important question of finauc^ 
1 warn Government that if tbe Auxilary Force is starved 
in the matter of money, there will nevtr be a satisfactory 
enroknent. , . 

“In tbe annual report you will find reference made to the 
Arma Act • The matter is still engaging our attention and I 
shall be glad if our branches will bring to our notice Si^ otoor 
points they may wish to raise. I take this opportunity d thanl^ 
the Bab-Comn^ttee for their excellent reports which have 
been sent up to the Government of India.” 
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Next referning to the political ntoation in India, Mr. 
Morgan, said > 

“All grades of Indian opinion are agreed that the tragedy 
of the Punjab is the main reason for thieir want of faith in 
the justice of the British at the present time. 

“The whole case has been argued “ed naumm" and I do 
not intend to go over the ground again. Europeans and Indians 
do not look at the matter in tiie same light, but I want Indians 
to remember that, whatever their grievance against the <3ovem* 
ment is, brutal murders were committed, and we also bave a 
grievanee in that the Government failed to protect life and 
property which was their first duty. 

“The ‘ Majority and Minority Beportn of the Hunter 
Commission both agreed, and it was about the only point on 
which they did agree, that had the 75 Military Police at the 
Kotwali (at Amritsar) done their duty, the situation would 
probably have been saved. In whieh the ease there would have 
been no Jidlianwallah Bagb. 

“I leave the matter at that. 

“The new Executive Governments and Legislative Coun- 
cils have, now been brought into being, and I here repeat that 
the Non-Official Community has accepted the position mean- 
time and will do its utmost to give the new Constitution a 
fair trial. This must not be takan to mean that we epnnder 
the Reform Bill to be sound, and are prepared to quietly 
accept anything that may be done ; we reserve to ourselves 
the right to freely criticise any defects which may become 
apparent in the working of the Act, but will do our best to 
point out bow these defects may be remedied. 

“In this eqnnection 1 wish to put our position clearly 
before Members. We agitated strongly for Ccmmunal 
Bepresentation and we got it ; now it is up to os to use the 
representation given. I need not repeat here that we are all 
busy men and that public work is throwing an ever-increasing 
burden on the backs of a few members of our Commuuity— e 
bordenvrbleh some of ns have found more we ean bear. We 
have no leisured ^ass who ean devote their time to pnblio 
work and it seems to me that the Non-ofBdal Enropean 
Community will have to seriously consider wbgtber it would 
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not bo ^vinble to hare a political organisation to do the 
work, with paid representatives on the Councils in places 
where business and professional men cannot find time to do 
public work, especially with regard to the Indian Legislative 
Assembly which meets at Delhi and Simla. 

“As regards the idea of “Co-operation,” we have 
decided to watch the new Councils very carefully before 
committing ourselves in any way, and I think this is a wise 
decision. 

“The National Liberal Federation which is the Official 
Body <A the Modente Party hm just held a Congress in 
Madras. The President, Mr. Chintamani, has defined the 
ideal of the Liberal Party as “complete self Government in 
India's internal afiSsirs and absolute equality with the Domi- 
nions in inter-imperial and international relations.” A 
very worthy ideal, but Canada, Australia, New Zealand and 
South Africa are very different places to India and the 
situation is fraught with many difficulties. 

Indian Civil Senrice. 

“Mr. Montagu has adhered to the original proposal and 
has now published the conditions of entry. for the Indian Civi 
Service. The percentage of Indian recruitment has been fixed 
at one-third rising by one and a half per cent annually for ten 
years up to .a maximum of forty-eight per cent. We hold that 
Mr. Montagu fixed these percentages in the erroneous belief 
that a Eduction of 1*6 per cent, a year from the British 
personal will produce only a m.athematical1y corresponding 
decline in the British character of the service. What will 
actni^y happen is that after a very few years the deoIiM in 
the British element among recruits for the Indian Civil 
Service will bo, not a steady 1-6 per cent annually, but a very 
much larger peroentage. The result of this in ten years time 
can be easily imagined. The Indian Civil Sen ice, as known 
to British oandidates, ^ now boon sentenced to death. 

Swaraj and Non-co-opsialion 

‘’The Extremist Party has boycotted the new Councils 
and by doing so they have proclaimed to the world that consti- 
tutional metlioda have no attraction for thonif 
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“Yoa vrill have read tbe reports of the Congress meeting 
held at Nagpur, and will have seen that the Congress Greed 
has been changed. The definite aim of the Congress now is 
to make the Qovernmont of this country impossible by>what 
they call non-violent non-co-operation in. order to obtain 
"Swarni” in twelve months. This method they advocate, 
as they say they are not in a position to do it by any other 
means at present. 

“There teems to be three separate dreams : (1) Mr. Oandhi 
dreams of “Peaee, Perfect Peace," uncontaminated by Western 
Civilisation. (2) Messrs. Mahomed Ali and Shaukat AH dream 
of a very different kind of India, outside the British Empire. 
(3) Mr. C. R Dass dreams of the time when all “European 
Bobbers" will have deimrted and tbe whole Government and 
trade will be in Indian hands. 

“Now the question for bs to consider is : — What views do 
we hold regarding “Swaraj” ? Our view is that Indians 
should take the first instalment given them, work it for all 
they are worth, and prove to the Commission ten years hence, 
that they are fit to govern. Mr. Cbiutamani has stated this 
to be the policy of tbe “Liberal" party. 

“If the Congress demands were acceded to at once, what 
would they suggest about the British Army 1 Do they expect 
to see an Indian Army cdpable of taking upon itself in twelve 
months all the administration of Army Head^quarters and be- 
ing able to defend the country from externni enemies and 
maintain internal peace I li they do, they are extraordinarily 
sanguine. 

“What we have guaranteed to India is that we will guide 
them on the road to complete self-government. We must 
realise that, and if we cannot honestly say we are prepared 
to take away tbe British Army when tbe final stages of 
the tranntiom have eome, we may as well say so now. 

“But when the final stages of tbe trmsition have come, 
what is then to be tbe position of tbe European community ? 
Having given up all actual participation of tbe governing of 
this oonntry, are we to revert to the old trading days I It 
looks as if it must be so. We will have to be merchants, trad- 
ing in India under bimeMisions from the Indian Government, 
and ^baUy the European community will then be confined to 
tbe large Simport Towns. 
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**We Mkdd GoTornmeDt to doBne tlMir poUey as regards 
Defooee before the passing of the Beform Bin , 

"What has OoTernment done! A Oommisdbn has lately been 
bah) ai^ the Esher Report poblished. This would have been 
done before” the passing of the Beform Bill. Indians now 
BOf they fail to see how the recommendations of the Commis- 
sion fall in with the general policy of the granting of comidete 
Self-government. 

"The Esher Beport states tha<> the Indian Army is the 
instmment of the Government of India by whom it is paid 
and administered, subject -to the general control of the Secre- 
tary of State for India and that just as the seenrily of India 
dpmands the presence of these British troops, so the fresh 
i&llitary obligations devolving on the Ehnpire as a result of the 
war, necessitate the employment overseas of a considerable num- 
ber of Indian troops. Indians do not admit this. 

“There is no doubt that we must prepare for the 6nal 
transition and if there is to be any analogy between the Civil 
and Military administration, a beginning might be made by 
offering a few of the Indian regiments entirely with Indians 
and gradually extending the system, ii successful, until the 
British Army could be completely withdrawn. The Army 
Head-quarters would also have to be reconstructed. 

“This in my opinion would be a more suitable way of 
meeting the situation than by merely giving a percentage of 
King’s commissions to Indians. 

The Present PosiHon. 

"We must remember that the feeling which has arisen and 
growing steadily in India during the last 14 yean is the 
outemne of our own teaching, and the intensified feeling shown 
during the past 8 or 4 yean bas been due in gnat part to the 
effects of the world- wide war. We should not nsent this feeling 
but try to satisfy it, having due regard to our position as 
Trustees of the people of the whole of India. 

"Whether it will be possible for India to bo part of the 
British Empire on the same linos as the present self-governing 

units is a question that cannot bo answered at preren^ 

depends on how the Indians themselves work the new Constitu- 
tion and whether such as a Constitution is suitable to i no 
people *of Indian 
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'Thera ie no use attempting to diaguiae the fact that the 
preaent.poaition ta fail of dangen The atmoaphere ia charged 
with eleetrioUy. The agrarian diatnrbancea at Bai Bareilly 
ahoold aerve aa a warning and 1 hope our politioiana, combin- 
ing firmneaa with jaatice, will be able to steer the Ship of State 
into ealm watera. At the jpreaent moment it ia. the general 
impreanon that everything is being allowed to drift. If India 
ia to be saved from revolntion and anarchy the Government 
moat be maintained and must take a firm atand. 

“I am certain that the Reform Scheme will not prove a 
adution of the difficult iea, and before many yeara are over 
Indiana will wiah they had never heard of it. ■ ' 

"The European Aaaooiation of India can do a great deal 
to help the ^tiah People to come to a right deciaion and 1 
ask you to sprioUsly consider the situation and not to brush 
it lightiy Mide. The final stages of the Transition may come 
very much quieker than most of you realise and it behoves 
iM to be prepared." 

The ResohitioD 

After the election of new office-bearers and passing some 
fqirinal resolution, the only important resolution on the paper 
was moved by Lieutenant Commander Fraser in the following 
terms: — ^This meeting unreservedly condemns the attitude of 
supine aequieaoenee with lawlessness and incipient anarchy 
which the Government of India has seen fit to adopt with 
regard to "Non-co-operation", and calls upon it to carry out the 
duty which alone entitles it to be ealled a government, and in 
particular, to put in force the Indian Penal Code against all 
persons professing and promulgating the particular form of law- 
lessness and anarchy called "Non-co-operation", and that a'copy 
of this be sent to the Govenment of India and the Press. 

Ifr. Armstrong seconded the motion. There was a lively 
debate lasting for a considerable period after which votes were 
token and it was then found that the house was equally 
divided. The President gave bis casting vote agifinst the 
motion and it waededured lost. 



ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING OF 

The European Association 

CALCUTTA, UTH FEBltUAltY 1922 

The Euxopean Association held their annual meeting 
this year in the hall of the Royal Exchange, Calcutta, 
on Tuesday 14th Feb. 1922. Mr. George Morgan, Presi- 
dent of the Association, having previously resigned Mr. 
H. W. Carr occupied the. chair and there was a large 
attendance of members which included several ladies. 
Mr. Carr, in reviewirg' the past year’s political situation in 
his address said : — 

On the Relonnt. 

'‘The year opened with the inauguration of the new 
Assftnbly and Councils under the Beform Scheme, and it is 
somewhat surprisii g to nbte what a large number of Europeans 
in this country, iiirlndiiig Fon e of our own members, in 
criticising Government have failed to recognise that the old 
order has passed, and this in spite of the fact that the new 
order is so much in being that matters vitally affecting Eu- 
ropeans have l^en . under the consideration of the legislature 
for some mdntliB past« I refer particularly to the Amend- 
ments brought forw’ard to the Criminal Procedure Code with 
a vibw to eliminating' all racial distinctions. The manner in 
which it was proposed to achieve this object showed the 
necessity for a careful .watch ’being kept by the Association, 
who while maintaining a sympathetic attitude towards the 
logical outcome of the Reforms, cannot fail to recognise that 
actions based on racial sentiments may lead legislation into 
channels which would deprive a section of the citizens of this 
country of their rights, without achieving any substantiJ 
benefit to others* The; Reform Councils are still on their 
trial, and there are many grounds for congratulation and 
hopefulness, ; but we cannot^ be blind to other and less 
hopeful signs in the haJf^bearted determination to 
the responsibilities of Govemmeut in maintaining order. This 

10 
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pbase empbasises the necessity for tbe steady and qniet 
develppment of self-government for India, ratber than the msb 
for ^me fiule which is advocated by the more noisy section 
of the population whose aims, if carried into effect, would 
thcow India into a condition of chaos in a very short time. 

'*1?be political situation has been one that has called for 
sevaBsi representations from the Association, but we cannot 
claim- that they have produced any very marked resalts. For 
a-lbng' time now Government in various centres has been 
announcing: in unmistakable terms its unflinching determine- 
tibu to. protect law-abiding citizens and to maintain law and 
order. The enunciation of sound principles means but little 
even! tboui^ often repeated. It is the application of these 
principles to the problems of our national existence for which 
we have patiently and anxiously waited, and a resolution will 
be put to this meeting shortly on the subject. We are not 
unqrmpatbetic with the diflieulties facing Government and 
wo are only too anxious to assist if they will but give us a lead. 

**JDuring tbe year the Home campaign for disseminating 
information with- regard to India's position was brought to a 
close. The campaign had been adopted for tbe purpose of 
counteracting the Extremist propaganda which was being 
vigoroush^ pushed throughout the ITnited Kingdom, and also 
of awakening- Great Britain to the dangers of a position which 
have always been apparent to us out hero, but of which she 
is only now becoming conscious. To assist Great Britain to 
gain a correct conception of affairs out here seemed a legiti- 
mate activity of this Association, but tbe scheme has bad to 
be closed down through lack of funds ; and in view of tbe 
fact that it did not meet with the support of all our members, 
the schema will not be resuscitated in future without the full 
oonsideratfDn and consent of the branches. 

“Among the many matters dealt with during the year tbe 
question of the military requirements of India, which was 
discussed by a Committee in June last, was W no means tbe 
least important, altbough an unfortunate incident * when ten- 

* This teten to the sUoderflUS statement ssaihs by Major Tyas, See., 
Batopean Assooiat-i^ in h's evidence hi foie tbe Military Bequirt-ments 
Comniittee on tbeethwagr, tfBciency and vatne of tt:t Anglo-Indians and 
BmasianB as members of the Anxiliary Force. Tbfs, faowerer, was snbse- 
qnently repudiated by Col. CKdney, their Piceident apd tlte Oovt. of India. 
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dsi^Mrfinlemdeoo^ 'n^ich bas ;been b^Vtpily settled. bM 
kSAAem to mma astesKt toe importauoe ol too whole anatter. 
Tl» Amw i tM ham hemw af^posed ite ai^ cuittaifanent 

^ tlie KOT g e— GanieoR 331 Iitdiia, lor (the iticternal omdxisioBB 
In ton eomtij am 0OiNi4eKa%'lsr more .dei^gevota toao an toe 
l«re-war period, end eltoougih nodern wenpene itame Inrynoiiiiill 
the efiectMiojr <rf tin Oamnn, jset we eoorider nero cetosr 
thanlen non an leqaiied to«ive pmie(^n 3a toeoenna- 
iiity from foes without and Avitltin. We feel atnan^ty to at; the 
Auxiliary Force it only lor.' U90 ia timet of eanrgesM^ and act 
on any aoeount for the porpote of saving expeaditore on foian 
which are required to garrison the country aad keep the 
frontiers. The Auxiliary Force must be treated, areeoMteod, 
purely ae an ultimate reserve. 

“An item of eonsidertole importahoe to the Aseoeiation 
has been the raconatitutio i of tto Council which hae been 
carried through in the past few months. The new eonnoil is 
to e far greater degree than formerly representative id Branch- 
es and it is also reduced to one of more workable dimensions* 
This should be of great ass. stance to the efficiency of the Aeeo- 
ciatioii and tend to r.-ipidity of action, for at the present time 
wo think our .\fembors upcountry, rather than those in town, 
require the help of the Associatipo, as it is in the mofussil that 
the absence of order is more severely felt than in towns where 
forces available for meeting contingencies are located. With a 
well-constituted Council, however, and even should we be aUe 
to make an early considerable addition to the membership, 
nothing can be done without money, and when we turn to the 
accounts we find very disappointing results. 

**I may eay that at present we are working under the esti- 
mates of expenditure, but in addition to the subscriptions 
from members we also require new members, not only for their 
financial support but also in order to add to the influence of 
this Association. In sec’.tring new memters I quite reahse the 
difficulty, for some soy that the Association is doing nothing 
while others say in effect that . it is doing t<» J*^®®** 
European. Fiom what 1 have seen of’ the work of the Aseocie* 
tion I believe both are wrong. The first criticism of doing 
nothing is answered in the record of work shown in the Quarter- 
ly Beviews, but it seems that doing nothing m the esttmation 
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of these critics is the only alternative to the Association being 
continually in the line-light. I would suggest, however, that 
the role of the Association is in the main that of a guard over 
European fights, which does not got active until it sees those 
rights threatened ; even then it docs not move on all occasions 
for, provided other parties are taking the necessary actions, it 
only has to back'thsm up. In this respect it owes much to the 
public spirited action of the Chambers of Commerce. The 
Chambers cannot, however, do all that is required, for they 
represent specific interests and it is up to this Association to 
look after the wide interests not represented in the Chambers. 
In setting out to do this we come across the others of pur 
critics who say we are too “pro-European.” They fear that to 
watch over European interests means we are going to struggle 
for privileges at the expense of our Indian co citizens— privi- 
leges which are not in tune with the liberal thought of the 
world at the present day. This is not so, for this Association, 
while specially serving its membefs, has neither the intention 
nor the desire to secure privileges at the expenses of the 
community generally. 

“It seems to mo. that this Association can unite; withfAtg 
Association or party of liberal thought attempting tStcP^gblish 
the freedom and responsibility of the individual, 
of action is regardless of race, for I believe that ip iVnMMftw 
fellowship with the responsible Indian and AngktMIliyiM stbft 
best interests of this Association are bound up; 

“I hope some of those now hanging baokihna memtsersbip 
with this Association will 'see things in thfi iAmp light and 
will Join with us in upholding the British ideal which is 
liable to partial eclipse in times of racial antagonism, but 
which it ia the peculiar duty of this Association to defend.” 

The Telegram (Cable ?) to the Premier on Khelafat 

Mr. H. B. Turle said that last week the Council of the 
Association sent the following telegram to the Prime 
Minister: “Council of European Association, respectfully draws 
attention to fact that attitude of Mahomedanis in India towards 
Britain is profo.undly and adversely affected by conviction that 
Britain alone stands in way of peace with Turkey and that 
kitain is supporting Greece against Turkey owing to pro- 
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Christian iiiflueiicos. Council respectfully Ijut most earnestly 
urges India’s splendid part in war particularly in Eastern 
theatre demands in framing policy towards Turkey fullest 
possible deference be accorded Mabomedan religious senti- 
ment which has active sympathy of loading Hindus. Council 
considers early affirmation that British policy now as always 
is unbiased by religious considerations and demonstration 
thereof by one unmistakable attitude to Turkey with regard 
to Holy Places essential to success of Empire’s mission in 
Asia.” The reason the telegram was sent was that they had 
recently had the opportunity iu the Council of discussing the 
position in India with one or two Icadiiig Mahomedans, and, 
as they understood the situation in India, they were faced 
with two separate and distinct agitations. The first was 
the Swaraj and the second was the Khihfat agitation, ^¥ith 
regard to Swaraj the Association was entirely and unani- 
mously opposed to any form of Stiw j as proposed by Mr. 
Gandhi and the Extremist leaders in India. It was believed 
by the general run of Mahomedans throughout India that the 
only obstacle in the way of peace with Turkey was Great 
Britain. Whether that was correct or not there was no 
doubt that was the belief which was very damaging to the 
success of the Empire in Asia and especially in a country 
where a majority or a large number of the inhabitants were 
Mahomedans. They had therefore sent this telegram 
to the Prime Minister urging an affirmation that British 
policy was unbmscd by religious sontimcjit. It was outside 
the ordinary scope of the Association but they felt that the 
situation was unusual and that if anything could be done to 
remove the root of the trouble it was within the scope of the 
Association just as much as it was within the scope of the 
Association to prevent tho preaching of disloyalty in the 
mosques towards Great Britain. 

Urging Government to Action against N-C-0. 

Mr. E. Villiers moved : — “The Association notes the 
attitude of the Go^'ernment- of India towards tho revolutionary 
movement as revc.aled in its communique of ths 6th of 
February. It urges on tho Government the immediate 
cessation of its present attitude of continued forbearance 
with agitators wbicli will alienate in the future, as it has in 
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the post, the sympathies of ^hoso who stt]l desire to remnin 
tioyal. The Assooistioa ureses on the Government the impera- 
tive necessity of translating its words into deeds and, by 
definite' and immediate action, of carrying out its eleq^eotary 
duty of maintaining Law and Order and of proteenng its 
eervants from mnrder and violence. The Association is 
etrongiy of opinion that, to give effect to the above, definite 
steps should Ite taken continually to display in tbe up country 
distriots and in tbe towns such forces as the Government 
may have te ite disposal and. further that, in the ease of all 
those condemned by the law to imprisonment for riotous and 
seditions seta, sneb imprisonment should be made effective 
both as to term and eonditions.** 

In speaking on the resolution Mr. Villiers mvlo a violent 
speech. He said that they had done with words. They wanted 
she Government to re.ali8e that they had sat quiet for some 
months seeing a good deal passing before them with forbea- 
rance. that, however, did not mean that they were going to sit 
down so see themselves trampled on "ad nauseum’* by every 
self-styled apostle of peace. Secondly, the resolution urged on 
Government the imperative necessity of translating its word 
into deeds. Words bad not stemmed the tide of racial hatred 
which was threatening the whole of tbe European community 
and in fact every loyal member of the community. 

Lastly, he would add a word of warning. There might 
be, and there were, some amongst them who thought that 
owing to the latest communique put forward by Mr. Gandhi 
with regard, to the suspsiision for tbe time being at all events 
of ittaso civil disobedience, that there was no reason why this 
resolution should now be moved. If there were any of them who 
thought on these lines, he told them that they were never more 
mistaken in their lives. Thie was nothing more or less than a 
strategic move of an amazingly clever and astute politician. 
Mr. Gandhi w.as asking for a crore of voluutoors and a crore 
of rupees and for the time being he was pleased to stop this 
campaign. If there was need yesterday for this resolution to 
be moved there was ten thousand times more need for it to be 
moved that day lest the Government be lulled into a false sense 
of security and the tiny rimlets of blood which they had seen 
trickling in the land might swell into a great river of blood 
and overwhelm every man and women iu this country. 
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Mr. Langford James in supporting the resolution said 
that he had made a certain study of Mr. Gandhi. Mr. Gandhi 
was not a visionary. Mr. Gandhi was a very shrewd politician, 
possibly the most shrewd among those who had formed them- 
selves into a clique against the British. In December, 1920, 
there was a Congress held at Nagpur. There were there 
from Bengal, as the representatives of Bengal, Mr. C. B. Das 
and various other persons all of whom were noted for their 
anarchical tendencies and their hitter hatred of the British 
and they put before the Congress a very sound policy. They 
said: “liStus go into the Councils and create an opposition 
like the opposition of the Irish members in the House of 
Commons.” Mr. Gandhi, however, absolutely refused to 
have it because he foresaw that once they went into the 
Councils, once they recognised that they were going to have 
something like representative government, some sort of some 
government on the lines of bureaucracy or democracy, there 
would bo an end to hie plans and' that was what he was not 
going to hare at any cost. Mr. Gandhi’s scheme for non-co- 
operation was to stand outside the Councils so that he might 
wreck them. Mr. Gandhi's whole object was to produce 
chaos and anarchy in the land so that there might he no sort 
of Government whatever, and then when the -whole thing was 
in the melting pot Mr. Gandhi would have his turn. Second- 
ly, why non-violence ? Because if one was violent, even the 
British Government in India took hold of one and probably 
punished one, and thei'cfore Mr. Gandhi thought it was such 
an excellent plan all the time to be an advisor of non violence. 
Nobody would touch him and the Government were side- 
tracked. To-day Mr. Gandhi stood before them as the most 
dishonest man in the country. Mr. Gandhi was the advisor 
of non-violence but was stirring up murder and arson. Mr. 
Gandhi would have them believ'C that each time it occurred 
the tears were running down bis face, that bo was fasting 
for a month, that the country must he purged of this dread- 
ful blot. Who believed Mr. Gandhi 1 Mr. Gandhi could 
shed his tears after the Bombay massacres but who had stirred 
it up 1 He bad no doubt that it was Mr. Gandhi himself. 
He believed that very possibly the future of this country 
was bound up in having what he would call a solid entente 
between the sane and sound Indians who had a stake in 
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the couutry and desired to see a stable govoriiiuont and the 
Englishmen who lived hero. There was no shadow of doubt 
that they must have a stable government and that it was the 
duty of the Government of the couutry to govern. Govern- 
ment could never govern by sending duwn such clover commu- 
niques from Delhi. Government must take action. 

Mr. W. L Carey said: — The time is one when no doubt 
the Government of this country and of this Province will bo 
glad to have an expression of opinion by the European Com- 
munity in sup])ort of thoir action taken and yet to be taken 
for the enforcement of law and order and the protection of 
life and pro[]«rty of loyal and law-abiding subjects and 
Government servants. They may al.-o be glad to know our 
opinion that the time has come when they should take more 
definite .acti ni to this end. 1 support the Resolution, and also 
especially its demand for ade<|uate protection in up country 
places, and the showing of such force as may bo necessary there 
to re-establish a sense of security and to overawe the spirt of 
lawlessness and manufactured disorder. 

Mr. C. O. Remfry moved, Mr. Harry Hobbs seconded, 
and it was unanimously adopted : — “That this meeting en- 
dorses the representation of the Council to the Racial Dis- 
tinctions Coraraittoe wdth regard to the proposed amend- 
ment of the Criminal Procedure Code, and while glad to 
support, popular opinion as to eiiual treatment tor Indians 
and Europeans on the basis of raising the standard of pro- 
cedure ill criminal trials, it emphatically and finally rejects 
consideration of any settlement which may take away the 
right of trial by mixed jury f>s now existing.” 

It was unanimously decided by the meeting that the 
following telegram bo at once cle-patcbed to Sir William 
Joynson Hicks : — “To Hicks, Commons, Westminister. Gene- 
ral meeting European Association, only organised body un- 
offici.al Britishers in India, strongly support your motion and 
deprecate political manoeuvre in Indian Legislative Assembly 
of 13th defending Secretary of State.” 



ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING OF THE 

Bengal Chamber of Commerce 

UALCUTTA, .iSTIl FKH. 

At the Annual General meeting of the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce which was held on the 28 lh 
February at Calcutta Sir Robert Watson Smyth, the Pre- 
sident, deliveied ;he followirg remarkable speech. 
Some parts of this had, however, to be retracted by him 
on pressure being applied by the sober and moderate 
section of the Calcutta public — both Europen a»id Indian. 

Alter reviewing the hippcnings of the past year Sir 
Robert turned to politics and said : — 

“l have always felt that the hiisiiiess-inan in Calcutta 
shouhl, as f:ir as possible, williholil hiin.si*.!! from dal)bling in 
politics. It has been my opinion th.it a Imsiiiess nniii .should 
slick to his bu-siness and connne his political activities to 
(|uestioi)s wliich imimnliatcly alFiTt or ihrcalen eommcroc, Of 
recent years, however, the marcli (d events has been so rapid 
that it has not been pcssil>lo for us to stand on one side. 
Reforms and agitation, si(jo by .sido, have affected the Oovern- 
iiicnt ol t Ids count ry to such an extent that the whole fabric 
not only of Uoverninent but of society aUo is shaken oi.d 
threatened, and it therefon} behoves every man to take a 
hand in the game so that he may he i>rct»ared to resist aggres- 
sion and defend his rights. In this connection I would say 
onc3 more what h is often been saifl on occasions bke this, 
that the old fashioned idea that some firms have of rest raining 
tli.ir siMiior in ir. fi\;n; taking any pa»‘t in public life must be 
abandoned if w i aiv not going to run a great risk during the 
next few year.s of critical change*. The b\jsincss community of 
Caicutla are lieing attacked. And thf/y will bo attacked still 
more in 'he f '.tnre, and it rc<|niros the very i)cst men that 
they can 'p.roducis to put up an adc»:i.:itc defence. The time 
when it was .sutlicicnt for one or two leading m^'n to take all uiH>n 
their shoulders ha.s gone. The rc.stiui.sihilitics which must be 
borne by the leaders of the Mercantile community taro so great 
that it is impas.siblc for one or two men to undertake them all, 
and they must bo wisely spread over a larger number than 
has beijii the case bitberlo. There still exists a prejudice 
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amongst some of the great firms against allowing their seniors 
to do anything but their own business, but I solemnly warn 
the members of this Chamber that this can not continue, and 
that all must take their share of their burden. It is a selfish 
and a wicked act for any one firm to be willing enough to take 
advantage of all the Chamber does for it, but unwilling to 
allow the attention of their senior to bo distracted for a 
moment by any thought outside making money for the Home 
partners. If 1 had my way such a firm should be ostracised, 
ard if they would deliberately take no share in the labours 
of the chambers they should have no share in the benefits 
which membership of the Chamber confers. 

We have now had one year’s experience in the working 
of the new Councils under the Reform Scheme, and I am 
afraid thit the best that can be said on the subject is that 
the rosults might have been worse. The Council of State 
have given us a fairly dignified lead, as might bo expected 
from men of that standing, but their powers are small, and 
though the sentiments which they have expressed from time 
to time are moderate in view and in expression, they have not 
been of any great assistance towards governing India during 
the past year. The Legislative Assembly from which so much 
was expected, and by which so much must be done if the 
Reforms are to be anything but a farce, have been a dis- 
appointment. The bulk of their time has been taken up in 
discussing resolutions, many of a highly controversial and racial 
character, and the time and ability of the best men in the 
Assembly, both unofficial and official, have been utilized not 
in trying to solve the problems of Government but in trying 
to keep the Extremist within limits, and the wording of resolu- 
tions from passing the ordinary bounds of prudence. Weighty 
legislation, such as the Income-tax Act which would have 
taken the House of Commons weeks of debate, are passed 
with comparatively no discussion at all. Government by 
resolution is a hopeless task, and the length to , which this 
has been carried during the past year makes one’s heart sink 
at the thought of these Assemblies and Councils ever being 
fit to govern- this country. But the Legislative Assembly 
seem to be extremely pleased with their efforts, for with only 
a few months of experience during wMeh time their actual 
achievements were nil, they 8toD% wrmo a resolution to 
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th« eifoct that in their opinion they have become so efficient 
that their ten years of probation should be waived, and that 
they wore now ready to proceed with the next step towards 
complete self-government.. Can any resolution be conceived 
that is more futile than that? Can any better proof bo 
shown than that the 7 legislative Assembly have not even 
begun to learn the lessons which the Government of India 
Act considered 10 years was necessary for them to master? 

‘The Bengal Legislative Council has been possibly a shade 
better tlian the liCgislative Assembly. They had a severe 
lesson in <he early part of their existence when they reiectcd 
the Poliio vote and found that Ilis Excellency would not 
restore the grant. It was their ffrst test for finding them- 
selves responsible for their own actions, and they did not like 
it. They put the grant back on their own petition, and 
since then Inivc bccMi much more senuble with regard to 
votes which carry responsibilities with them. . But still, for 
them also t!)0 charm of passing rpsolulions has its fascination, 
and this culmirj^.ted in an absurdity at the last session when 
on one day the Legislative Council passed without difficulty 
a vote for extra money for the i^olice in order to carry out 
the Governmont policy of law and order, and the next day 
l)as?ed a rosoiuM’on condcinnifig that policy and asking Govern- 
ment to iibnndon it. And so, gentlemen, the review of the 
first year’s working of our now Assembly and Councils does 
not give scoi>o for mu di gratification, but if that had been 
all we could have looked forward with hope that in years to 
come wisdom would be learnt by degrees if but slowly. But 
there ii unfortunately .sornctliing a good deal worse than the 
passing of foolish resolutions and the like. The Councils, and 
especially the Assembly, are beginning to realise their power 
and are beginning to look about to sec how they can by legisla- 
tion work oir some their racial and commercial jealousies which 
have rankled for many yeax-s. They have raised two thorny 
questions : the first being racial c<|uality axid the second, what 
is usually known as the llberi Bill controversy. One can deal 
with the first in rather a calmer manner than with the second. 

Racia. Prejudice. 

‘'This question of racial equality has been surrounded by 
a groat deal of cant and humbug since the Reform Scheme 
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came into being. Is there really such a thing as racial 0 (iua)ity 
and, if not, can it be produced by legislatioji ? There must bo 
something very strong against this doctrine of racial equality, 
this hypothesis that one man is as good as another, no matter 
what his race or his traditions may bo. It is not only \vc 
Britishers resident in India that have this idea of racial in- 
equality. I suppose it is stronger in America than anywhere 
else. The English settlers in Kenya colony who have never 
had anything to do with India but only with Indians are on the 
brink of mutiny on account of it. South Africa, which straight- 
ened out her war troubles in a manner that stamped after 
her people as being imbued with the greatest common sense 
and breadth of vision, will not recognise it. Australia with all 
its labour Governments will have none of it. The history of 
India for the last 200 years can hardly bo quoted as a proof of 
any racial equality, and the Ijidian Army at the present day 
is a good instance of what I mean. The Indian Army, with its 
White officers is a magnificent fighting machiiio. But what 
would be the value of a Sikh or Pathan regiment oHicered by 
Bengali Babus, or a Goorkha Kegimont officered by Ooryas ? The 
man who talks about racial equality in India or anywhere else 
is either a humbug, or is talking with his tongue in his check. 
And yet one of the chief outcomes of Ibo Reforms is this 
steady demand based on racial equality for what is called 
Indiaiiizing the services. I notice that there is no great ambi- 
tion to rei)Iaco Europeans by IndiaiJS in the Army or Navy, l)nt. 
in all other sorvdees the demand is to exclude Europrans in 
future recruitment, and select Indians regardless of the oircci; 
in efficiency and regardl(3S3 of the suitability of the candidates 
by race or tradition or training. This is bad enough but it is 
a legitimate ambition which will probably be killed by 
experience 

“There is, however, a darker and more dangerous side to 
this question. Racial equality is being made use of as a 
stalking horse for other things, it is being made use of as a 
means whereby old commercial jealousies may be satisfied, and 
as a means whereby privileges can bo removed which will lay 
us open, bound and helpless, to a most vindictive form of legal 
attack. I mean the false charge at which the Asiatic is an 
acknowledged expert. Commercial jealousy is being appejised 
by the attempt to legislate Indians into commercial positions 
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for which they are not qualified, and which they would never 
attain by open competition. Here, of courge, are many excep- 
tions. The great commercial magnates of Bon bay have fought 
us at our own game and in many instances beaten us and this 
form 01 legislation has no attraction for lluni ; but in Bengal 
and other parts of India where the plane of Indian commercial 
intelligence and morality is undoubtedly lower than in Bombay, 
this form of legislation has gruat attractionp, and herein lies the 
danger. You cannot make an honest Director or Managing 
Agent by legislation out of a man who, iiccc^rding to Western 
idea-s, is not commercially honest. You cannol make a Public 
Board fur:ction properly by pitchforking on to it a lot of useless 
or iinlr.islworthy tnembers, simply because they are Indians. 
But that is the trend of Indian thought lo day, and that form 
of thought will before lojig find expression in attempts at 
legislation. This must be fought from the \ery begiiining. 
I'he wjiy is lieirg pave<] by a sort of campaign of calumny 
against British nietlicds oi busin.ess, and accusations of racial 
prejudice are being levied against ns. Thank goodness, we are 
all too level hcade<l to bother about tliesc sort of things, but 
Indian merehnnts who stoop to this form of abuse must take 
warning that tiny cannot have it both ways. W e cannot go 
on being friemb’ with t!u*iu if they (ipenly and publicly aluiso 
us. We arc ail willing to he comnurciril friends, and we are all 
too good busiii ; s men to pay more for what wo buy, or lake less 
for what we in order to keep an Indiaii from doing busi- 
ness. It often hajt]>eii.s, of course, that an Europcdii firm 
refuses to do business with an Irnlian firm, i>ut the reason is 
not one of racial prejudice ; it is one of commercial morality, 
and when an Indian iirni has lost its credic, as some of them 
have done recently, they must expect to lose the custom of 
honest men as well. 

The llbert bill controversy. 

“The second danger ahead of us is the at.tack that is being 
made on our privileges and our libertic-s, better known as the 
llbert Bill controversy. There are possibly none of us here 
who remember the llbert Bill uproar in the early eighties, 
but there are some of us who came to India not long after- 
wards when the echoes of that trouble were still ringing in 
the air. That the Legislative Assembly should have roused 
all these old passions again within the first year of its exis- 
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tence, is, to say tho least of it, a great error in tactics. At 
the back of our minds, those of us, I mean, who openly declared 
for the Reforms, and promised to make them as much of a 
success as we could, there was always an uneasy feeling that 
we might be prejudicing our own rights, but I do not think 
that any of us ever thought that the attack would come at 
once within the first few months of the constitution of tho 
Reformed Assembly. It shows us that the danger is real, 
and it shows us that we have got to stick together, as it may 
be a fight for our very existence. 1 will not go any length 
into this subject as the matter is being considered by a very 
strong Committee. If this Committee can come to a com- 
promise that is likely to last and which will bo acceptable 
to us, nobody will be more pleased than 1 am ; but we must 
be prepared for tho worst, although we hope for the best. 
There is, I feel convinced, a certain amount of bluff on the 
part of many Indians over this matte'*, it is a question of 
twisting the lion’s tail, as has been done so often by the 
continental Powers, and the usual process is to go on twisting, 
keeping a sharp eye on tho other end of tho lion to see how 
far it is safe to go before ho begins to bite. My advice to 
you, therefore, when the result of this Comiuitteo comes out, 
unless it is favourable, is to show your teeth as soon as pos- 
sible. 1 havo been asked what we can do, or what we are 
going to do. My an.swer is that w e are going to do every- 
thing that lies w'ithin our power. I am not, of course, goirig 
to give our plans away prematurely, nor am I going to in- 
dulge in threats, but I can assure tho Legislative Assembly 
that if they pursue this course they are taking on a good 
deal more than they probably bargain for. In addition to 
what we can do out here, the public at home. are at last 
rousing themselves to some interest in India and they are 
beginning to see that law and order here is not as certain as 
it should be, and the lives and liberties of, their kith and 
kin are not as safe as they ought to bo. Now will be the 
time to rouse British public opinion against any attack on our 
legal rights, and I feel convinced that our case is good enough 
to raise a storm, that it will sweep any proposed legislation 
before it, even if the Reforms have to go too. 

“But this thing 1 say unhesitatingly, that no matter what mV 
happen at Delhi, the Europeans of India will not stand any encrottb* 
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ment on the legal rights that we have found necessary in years pasti 
and which we are convinced will be still more necessary in the future. 
This is not a question of reform or reaction. It is not a question of 
justice or injustice. It is a far greater question than that. It it a 
question of rights and liberty. It is a question of life and death. 
Let but this safeguard be taken frrm U8» and not one of us will 
safe from a charge of any foul crime up to murder with the certainty 
of a conviction. 

*'\Ve will^avvait tho report of tho Commit teo in the hope 
that they will rccommciitL some acceptable compromise but 
if that hope is not realised then action must bo taken at 
once. I shall not bo here to olFcr you my services as a leader 
which I would otherwise gladly do, but I would like to make 
this suggestion which, if the occasion arises, your new Com- 
mittee may consider for what it is worth. In my opinion, 
the matter should bo dealt with, not by tho Chamber, but 
by tho European Assonation ; and they should appoint a 
special committee to deal with this matter only, and to this 
special committee tho Chamber. should give the services to 
take this matter seriously. 

“The activities of many classes of Indians, some acting 
constitutionally and many acting unconstitutionally, seem to 
mo to bo aiming at one thing, aii<l one thing only, which is 
to make matters so impossible for n.s Britishers in India that 
we will get out. But let them bo well assured that we will 
not got out. rho spirit of tho old merchaid adventurers, 
the ancestors of many of u? hero to day, is by no means dead. 
Are we going to be juggled out of our birth right by a parcel 
of lawyer politicians? Are wc going to relinquish tho 
heritage which our fathers won with the blood of some of 
the best men that over came out of Britain ? Are we going 
to sib quietly and submissively by to accept from any Legis- 
lative Assembly, or from any organisation of Mr. Gandhi, 
what is vulgarly known as tho order of tho boot ? 1 think 

not. Or, if we do, I shall bo entirely mistaken in my 
courtrymen. 

“Lot us not, however, dwell too long on the dark side of 
things There is, thank God, a brighter side. Indians are 
not all like that ; indeed there is a large number, probably 
a large majority who have the sense to recognise that India 
for Indians alone is quite an impossible ideal. They are, as 
a rule, somewhat timid in coming forward and proclaiming 
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tbeir opiuiop, biit the spread of civil disobedieoce and the 
threatening of anarchy are driving them to take action, and 
new leaders who are sound men of common sense are appear- 
ing and are willing to jojn bands with us. One of the out- 
come of this is the formation of a new League, the chief pur- 
pose of which is to fight non co-operation, anarchy and revo- 
lution. We are well advanced in this scheme, and we will, 
for the time being, place our political opinions on one side, 
and work whole-heartedly together to fight this imniincnt 
danger preached by the Khilafatist aiid Mr. Gandhi. The 
work which will be mostly propaganda work will be done 
entirely by Indians but funds will be required, and wo shall 
all have to subscribe freely. This is not a charity, gentlemen, 
it is an insurance premium. If prudent men insure their 
premises and their i>ropcrty against damage or destruction 
by riots and civil commotion, it is surely j>rudent also to pay 
another small premium in an endeavour to -prevent such riots 
from breaking out. I will ask you to bear this in mind when 
Sir Alexander Murray and Mr. Lfingford James come round 
to ask you for your subscription to this League. 

“Besides this immediate work, I look to this League to 
serve an even more useful pnrpo.se in the fnliire. We have 
set out to work together against the disturbers of law and 
order, but I feel sure that when that purpose is efFected, we 
shall find that we have got used to working together, and wo 
shall succeed then in finding some common ground on which 
these racial questions can he settled. 

“My last word, therefore, to you, gentlemen, is to form a 
solid defence. Hit back and hit back hard when attacked. 
Join hands with those Indians of moderate principles who 
are willing and wishful to work with you, and bo sympatholic 
with their legitimate aspirations as regards the Government 
of their own country. If an alliance on these lines can be 
brought about, I feci confident that wo shall then go forward 
side by side, tho best of us Britishers and the best of 
Indians, working whole-heartedly for the good of this 
land in which we live. And when this fungus growth has 
boon brushed away, this poisonous fungus growth, hatred, 
anarchy and revolution which now dims her lustre, India 
will shine out again in all her brightness, and prove that she 
ever was the fairest jewel in Britain’s Imnnrial Crown. 



The AU India 

Trade Union Congress 

JHAltIA, NOVEMMli SOTU, im. 

The All-India Trade Union Congress held its second 
session (Ut. session, 1920, at Bombay under Lala Lajpat 
Rai— See A R. 1921) at Jharia, Bengal, on the 30th 
November last with Mr. Joseph Baptista as the President 
ard Mr. Ramjush Agaiwala as the. Chairman of the 
Reception Committee. There was a large attendance ot 
the Colliery and Railway Workers, and representatives 
of labour ^rom Bombay and Madras also attended. 

In the course ot his speech Seth T. Ramjush Agarwala, 
the Chairman of the Reception Committee said : — I am 
myself an employer of labour, but this association with 
colliery work for the last 22 years at Jharia furnished 
me ample opportunity to ac<|uiaut myself with the ugly 
features of the mines labor. The dillerenco between the 
mine-owners’ allluenco and the coolie.s’ starvation wages is 
monstrous. In fact, the uneciual struggle for bare existence 
has been such an oppressive experience that I shall be false 
to myself if 1 do not redeem, at least in part, the debt I owe 
to ill-used labor. To day, wo are no longer leading lalx>r, 
but are led by it. Labor in Europe is playing for high stakes. 
It wants to reconstitute society, tear up the present economic 
system, do away with the prl/ate ownership of land and 
capital and transfer all properly from the individual to the 
community. Socialism is not new to India. To that end, 
therefore, the people of India must learn unity. Peasantry 
and artisans have again to be set on their feet. Strikes have 
now become a common feature of the Indian Labor move- 
ment. Last year, there were altogether 183 strikes in India, 
involving over throe lakhs of workers. Only a small numlier 
were completely or partially successful. Strikes have their 
uses, but should not be entered upon lightly for minor 
grievances. When you have to fight with the capitalistic 

n 
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Govornr'ont, j’ou must first make sure of your capacity to 
offer sustaiuer], organised aud peaceful resistance before 
deciding on strike.” 

The Presidential Address 

In the course of his Presidential address Mr. Joseph 
Raptista said the cupidity of capitalists infiamed trade jea- 
lousies aud was really responsible for the subjection of India. 
The real remedy was to put a brake on that cupidity by 
fixing the maximum profit of capital by domestic legislation. 
“Without a National Government”, he continued, “we can 
not promote international solidarity, without political power 
wo cannot solve economic problems. Many friends imagine 
they can have Swadeshi before Swara.j. This is putting the 
cart before the horse. We may have Swariy without 
Swadeshi, but never .Swadeshi without Swaraj. True 
Swadeshi can only bo reached by tariffs, but tariffs moan 
fiscal freedom, which is utterly incompatible with foreign 
rule. Therefore, wo must first seek. Swaraj.” 

The President suggested the early establishment of a 
Labor Ministry, adding that the comparative indifference 
of the Government to Labor interests and problems was 
intolftrablo, considering that Labor constituted 90 per cent 
of the population and contributed SO per cent revenue of 
the Government. Labor problems demanded an. energetic 
policy and a generous budget, even if half the army had to 
be disbanded. It was a gigantic problem, but it was chiefly 
the creation of British Rule and Commerce. The unfavour- 
able position of Labor in India was due to the want of Trade 
Unions to regulate the moral and material conditions of 
the workers. It would bo the business of the Congress to 
suggest measures to alleviate matters. 

“Our ambition” he said, “is to make the Congress the 
“National” organ of Labor. Our policy must be to steer 
clear of extreme individualism and Bolshevism and follow 
the golden moan of Fabian Socialism. But the Trade Union 
Congress'caniiot dispense with politics. The fact is that at the 
bottom there is a ‘fear that the masses will wrench from the 
classes political power by . combination. This fear -.must be 
greater ill India where the power is in the bands of foreign- 
<!r.s. Bc.'iidos; direct action, oven for political ends,' had been 
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sanctioned by British Labor, Thcjv tln^n icvr, uo rca.-on 
for the Trade Union Congress to boycott i*oliiios. Measures 
for the workers’ welfare should incliule eduraJion, .'•imitation, 
workmen’s compensation, nationali'r'iitioii of land, railways, 
coal mines, jute and tea and the i^xportalion of foodstuffs. 

Proceeding, ho said : The momont of the rrinee/s visit 
is inopportune. When his coming announced by l,t>rd 
Reading, I felt ho was to bo the messenger of ISv. araj lie may 
still bo the harbinger of Swaraj. The fact ir the NYorker.s of 
the world have learnt a lesson from tho War that i.o Nc.iion 
should govern another Nation without il.s oonscnl. Kiigland 
can now keep India in subjection only by force. But it is as 
sure as that night follows day that if Mr. IJ.O'dhi does not 
will by soul force, 10,000 secret socieii 's wilisyiiig u)! in 
India ready for brute force. Tho Prince has a grand o|.puitunity 
oJ immortalising himself as tho Prince of Tnacc by tirvK.*!;iimiiig 
orhi ei writ what. Tho right remedy for India i.s S-.var.ij.” 

Tho Secretary then road mesfiage.-, of synipa! l y iiom a 
number of leading Indian politicians, al.-o froiu the Workers 
Welfare League, London, Scottish Trade Ibiion Congress' 
Glasgow, Irish Labor Party, Dublin, the Kodi of 

Great Britain, tho General Council oi tin, ihil -li Trade Union 
Congress, London,- the. ln(lot>onde!d L:i)*or i'\rty and ino 
G 3 neral Union ol Textile Workeiv, iluddciriinh:. Mr. J. 
11. Pattinson, M. L. C., a sympathdic coliii-iy i>io| riotdr, 
attended. 

The Swarpj Rcsohi’l-n 

The follcwing resolution 'vas aduideit . 

‘'This Congress deelaros (hat the lum: i i.w arrived 

for tho attainment of Swarujya by tho p.oplo of Indi 

Mr. Chamanlal who moved the ro c lu’ion said il»at ilio 
workers were the prop of tho Nation. The only obst:ielc.«i to 
national freedom vycro the Indian capibilints wiio with foreign 
capitalists exploited tho workers. Under SwaiMj that would 
bo stopped. 

Mr. K 1^. lyor wdio seconded r-^aid the Mvb-.-.s l;entraJ 
l^abour Board had a rule under which nolili; s * imt 

the experience of the past two Years .-.hox/eo inai ihai policy 

was wrong. 
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Mr. 6. Miller in supp rting said that he represented 
about one lakh of railway workers, European and Indian, who 
were all in favour of Swarai which was the birth right of the 
Indian Nation. 

Mr. K. Roy Choudhury, M. L. C., who also supported the 
resolution, out was against introducing politics in trade unions, 
said the workers wanted Swaraj to remove penal laws against 
themselves and generally to remove barbarous social conditions 
in the country. 

Swami Yishwanand, Jharia miner’s leader, who seconded, 
said that although the miners produced coal-wealth they saw 
the spectacle to day of the coal dealers living luxurious lives 
while the miners lived in holes and worked without adequate 
food and clothing. The coal-miners led wretched lives and 
their pitiable condition needed drastic remedy. Ho warned the 
colliery proprietors against the policy of drift which would 
eventually open the flood gates of Bolshevism in India. 

Ou the second day, December 1st. 1921, a resolution re- 
commending Indian workmen to adopt Swadeshi and encourage 
hand-spinning and hand-weaving, moved by Shrimati Savitri 
Devi, a young Gurkha lady, seconded by Doctor ?vlurali LsI, 
of Cawnpore and • supported by three other speakers, was 
unanimously adopted. Another important resolution was 
moved as follows : — 

“The Congress deplores the miserable conditions of lifo- 
omploymeut of coal miners of Bihar-Bengal which cry aloud 
for the following immediate req^edial measures : Reduction 
of hours of work, increase in' the rate of wages, education, 
housing, compensation for injuries, etc , and authorises the 
Executive Committee to confer with the colliery owners and 
managers to adopt effective measures.” 

The resolution was moved by Swami Darshanand and 
seconded by Swami Yishwanand. 

Mr. J. II. Pattinson, M. L. C., speaking ou this resolu* 
lion, said : A.* a representative of the employers of colliery 

labor, I may state definitely wo are entirely in sympathy with 
labor. Our desire is to see labor well treated, w'ell lioused, 
well looked after. Further, we desire to see the standard 
>f colliery labor raised. We are iffepared to grant reasonable 
labor dumuudii. Ou the other band, wo are justified, I tbiuk, 
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in asking labor to co-operate with us and give us more coal 
by working six days a week. Further, I propose the colli- 
eries should start schools for minors’ children. Also my 
advice to miners is : Should any colliery propietor not give 
you decent houses to live in, leave thal colliery and go to a 
bettor one. The same remark applies to wages, water supply 
and general conditions. Another word. Do not drink too 
much. It will spoil your health and make you so. week that 
you won’t be able to work at all. I don’t say give up drink 
entirely. But drink in moderation. Wo aic entirely in 
accord with the Trade Union Movement for coalfields and 
are prepared to afford every assistance. With such an organi- 
sation in being disputes and griovancos can very easily be 
settled ard a great many cases of niisniiflerstandings, which 
occurred in the past, will never again arise. IjOt us work 
together, Capital and Labor, and do nol let n.« quarrel. I 
offer you the helping hand and if you accept it you will 
not regret it. 

The Congress ro-asscmbloU on the 2nd December and the 
miners attended in even greater numbers. There was a great 
commotion over the action of the capitalist Mine owners, 
specially European, Avho had tried to infiuenco Government and 
make them declare the holding of the conference illegal. The 
first resolution condemned the circular con tai nil irg the resolu- 
tions passed by the Indian Mining Federation and the India-; 
Mining Assoc’ation, and uttered a warning that such an 
attitude, as disclorod by the resolutions, would promulgate 
bitterest class war krtween the employers and employees. 

The circulai in question contained two resolutions, one 
expressing the opinion that the holding o( the Congress in the 
present disturbed sKto of labour and gentral political unrest 
throughout Inrlia was likely to load to serious trouble and 
danger of bro vob of peace and that the holding of the proposed 
meeting anywhere within 200 miles of the coalfields should bo 
prohibited. Another said if the Govermont would not pro- 
hibit the Congress, the joint meeting demanded a full and 
immediate provision foy the protection of Mfe and property 
of European and Indian residents and employers of labour 
and for the maintenance of law and order. 

Til the morning at the meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee a deputation of colliery proprietors who are members 
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of the Indian Mining Federation which had issued the circulars 
arrived and apologised for their action whereupon they made 
the following declaration. 

"That Jn view of the scandalous itesolution embodied in 
circular No. 32 of 24th November passed by the Indian 
Mining Federation without inviting any opinion of the locol 
members, we, the undersigned colliery proprietors, in meeting 
assembled hereby whole-heartedly sumpathise with the All- 
India Trade Union Congress and urge the Indian Mining 
Federation to withdraw the resolution or in the alternative 
the members should submit their resignations.” 

Mr. J. P. Kesoji Pitambar moved the resolution and was 
supported by Dr. Kananji and R. Mukhadum and others. 

This created a tremendous sensation and when the 
Congress met the first resolution to be moved was as 
follows. — 

“That this Congress condemns the attitude taken up by 
Indian Mining Association, the Indian Mining Federation, and 
the Chamber of Commerce and warns these bodies that this 
would only precipitate the bitterest of class wars between the 
employer and the employees.” 

This was moved by Seth Ramjusb Agarwala and passed 
by a tumultuous enthusiasm. 

The Secretary, Indian Mining Federation, on behalf of 
the colliery proprietors thereupon made amends by stating 
in the Congress that the Gujarati colliery owners had that 
day agreed to grant several concessions to the miners regarding 
clothing, better-bousing, abolition of gorg shops, sanitation, 
primary education, payment of sick allowance, gratuity com- 
pensation for injury, etc. This was held as a great triumph 
for the Congress. 

The second resolution of the day condemned the action 
alleged to have been taken in certain collieries in dismissing 
some workmen for attending the Congress. 

Mr. Miller, speaking on ‘the resolution said that the 
colliery proprietors who acted in that way ought to bo 
made to ap^ogise to the Congress. Otherwise the^ only 
course left to tbem will bo to declare a general strike ii> 
which event he (Miller) would gladly take up the . minora 
leadership. 
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Other Resolutions Pass^ 

(1) That a committee of Trade Union Congress be 
appointed with one official to inform the International Labour 
organisation how far the resolutions of the I^cagne of Nations 
assemblies at Genoa and Washington have been carried into 
effect by the Government of India. 

(2) That this Congress strongly protests against the refu> 
sal to ratify the conditions of the Genoa International Labour 
Conference, as such attitude is calculated to prejudice pros- 
pects cf Indian Seamen by antagonising European Comrades 
and recommends the adoption of draft conventions relating to 
hours of work, establish national seamen codes, unemployment 
insurance for seamen, abolition of Broker and Ghat Sareng 
eystern and establishing facilities for finding employment for 
leamen. 

(3) That Indian Nautical Institutes be established in each 
Indian seaport 

\4) That this Congress sends its message of sympathy to 
the starving millions in Russia and calls upon the workers of 
the world to help Russia in her struggle for peace. 

(6) That this Congress requests the Workers’ Welfare 
League for India to ascertain how the state of unemployment 
of British workers can bo speedily remedied by prompt co opera- 
tion between workers in India and those of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

(6) That this Congress extends its iraiernal greetings to 
Indian worke ’s in Fiji and other foreign parts and instructs its 
excclitive committee to discover through communication with 
workers in Fiji what Indian workers can do to help them 
in their struggle. 

(7) That in case of strikes sanctioned by the Trade Union 
Congress or its executive the affiliated Union must contribute 
to maintain strikers if tbe strike extends over a period of 
more than a mouth, and for this purpeso instructs the execu- 
tive committee to start special strike insurance fund. 

(s) That this Congress resolves in view of the affair of 
colliery proprietors that a joint committee be formed to 
discuss question of improvement of the present condition of 
labour in coalfields and tbe question of creating machinery for 
amicable settlement between proprietors and miners. 
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(9) This Congress instructs its Ezecative Commfttee to 
create under its authority powerful local executive coiumittee's 
at Madras, Calcutta, Jharia, Jamshedpur, other important 
labour centres and conduct the work of organisation or super- 
vision and assistance of exploited workers in all important 
centres. 

(10) That the Executive Commkteee shpuld take effective 
measures by all means in their power to compel ' Indian 
employers to provide modern housing for tho workers fit for 
human habitation. 

(11) This Congress is of opinion that vital problems 
would not receive proper attention until a Ministry of labour 
in which labour has confidence is established devoted to the 
interest of labour. 

(12) This Congress condemns war, as in its opinion war 
entails useless sacrifice on tho part of tho workers of the world, 
and calls upon tho world-workers to adopt concerted action 
in order to prevent international warfare. 

(13) That in view of the prevailing tendency of Indians 
to prefer hand-spun and hand- woven clothes this Congress 
urges upon employers not to interfere with employees’ choice 
to wear Khadi except in cases of prescribed uniforms. 

(14) That in regard to Railway workers a scale of mini- 
mum wages should bo fixed, that gratuities and bonus should 
not be ferfoited in case of declaration of strike by employees, 
and that conditions regarding gratuity should be altered 
making it a right and not a gift. 

(16) Arrangements be made for the proper housing, 
medical treatment and education of railway-men and their 
children. 

(16) That the contract system on railways in connection 
with pay of clerks etc., should bo abolished and all be treated 
as railway servants. 

(17) That differential treatment on racial fines in regard 
to pay etc., should bo abolished forthwith. 



THE ALL-INDIA 

Police Conference 

HOWRAH, 28TH DECEMBER 1V21 

The All India Police Conference held its first session 
at Howrah on- the 26th. December 1921. About six 
hundred delegates, mainly Indians and a sprinkling of 
Anglo-Indians, attended from all parts of India. Mr. C. 
C. Mukherji, D. S. P. was the Chairman of the Reception 
Committee, and Rai Saheb P. C. Biswas, D. S. P. was 
the President. 

The Presidential Address 

A halo of romance is attached to tradition of everything 
and it has a. potential value in maintaining its ef^prii de corps. 
It is a matter of commom knowledge that old traditions die 
bard and a bad reputation long survives the introduction of 
improvement. The traditional instances of oppression of by- 
gone ages have still a strong^hold on the prejudice of the people. 
It is indeed a misfortune to our department that although 
isolated casas of oppression sometimes occur, as there is black 
sheep in every department, our service has not gained a bit in 
the estimation of the public. To outsiders it is very easy to 
criticise, but those who are in it should realise what courage 
and honesty, perseverance and patience combined with risk of 
life are required in the faithful discharge of our duties, with un- 
sympathetic superiors upwards, and exacting critics backwards. 

In this connection I would like to discuss the popular mis- 
conceptions regarding our service. The learned members of 
the Council often say that the difference in pay of members of 
Police services and other members of analogous services isldue 
to the difference in academical qualifications required for ad- 
mission into the respective services: We may not be so many 
B. A.8 or M. A.s or so many technical graduates, but we are 
graduates in our own science. Criminology, which necessa- 
rily teaches us something of every science, technical subjects, 
such as Psychology, Chemistry, Survey, Photography, Toxico- 
logy, Botany, Neumasmatics, i^iid what not. We can challenge 

11(a) 
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any otlier department, where such raried knowledge is requir- 
ed. A petty head-constable on fis. 25 is doing the same 
thing in a rural part of a country which a coroner with a high 
salary does in Calcutta, Madras and Bombay. Besides this, 
are we* not standing like stono-statues at our posts in the 
scorching- sun of Rtijputana and the Xoo of the'United Pro- 
vinces and the Punjab when everybody else is under a fan on in* 
the shade 7 Are we not patrollirg at night in ceaseless down- 
pour of rains or in snow in billy districts to protect the life 
and property of the people 7 Are we not shivering with Mala- 
ria in most unhealthy places and consuming a pound of quinine 
every month under Govcrnnvjnt orders and doing our duty 
without a murmur 7 Are we not conveying patients of infec- 
tious diseases to hospilal 7 Arc we not removing unclaimed 
cadavers and disposing of tln-.m for the welfare of the public 7 

Then, what does it matter if we can efficiently discharge 
these multifarious duties though with lessor educational quali- 
fications in comparison with other departments of the Govern- 
ment. But alas ! comrades, not a word of praise for all these 
unpalatable works either from the honourable members or the 
authorities. Oh ! the irony of fate, I would appeal to my country- 
men and critics to weigh ail these factors into their considera- 
tion before they hasten to make any remark off-hand, and not 
to forget that our service is of a peculiar nature, without any 
parallel in other sister departments, and as such it requires 
special consideration. 

Let us now sue what is the character of our force. I'he 
character of the police is said to be the character of the nation. 

1 do not believe it. We are depicted to be anything but 
scoundrels of the blackest order. We are charged with perjury 
forgery, bribery and knavery. Our reports and our diaries 
arc described as “police papers” meaning something ii.credible. 
Whilst police officers in other countries are fxamined in 
chamber and their evidence is taken as gospel truth, our evi- 
dence here is to be accepted with caution. Even the Indian 
Evidence Act excludes statements made before a police officer 
from the evidence. How we can remove this stigma is an 
important problem for solution. The root causes of this black 
stigma seem to be two ; the first, our low pay, and the second, 
that we identify ourselves with the interest of the prosecution. 
The remedy of the first pests M^ith the Government and 1 shall 
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deal with that later on, but the second lies with us alone. 
We can place the whole truth and the naked fnith heforc the 
Judge. What docs it matter if in the live per cciit of the 
burglary cases or twenty per cent dacoity case? which wo are 
at best able to detect in India the cjilprits go off nnpanished 
lor want of sufficient evidence ? The days of ‘no conviction — 
no promotion' having long passed away, why should we simply 
for fear of frowns of our superiors or for letter figures in tho 
administrative reports derogate oursch es to the humiliHiing 
character tho people give us. We should never forget that 
honesty is the best poli(.y in life. 

if our tradition and character be such as I have said just 
now, what are our powers and privileges ? Comrades, we have 
unlimited powers, so to say. The First Police Act, under the, 
British Administration, was enacted in Lord Cornwallis’s time. 
The powers and responsibilities then laid down have been 
retained word per word in the current Police Act of 18G1. 
Besides, whenever any Act or special law is passed we are vested 
with additional powers. I am not talking of our powers under 
the Criminal Procedure Code or the Police Act — we require 
them. But we have been given additional powers under tho 
Salt Act, Fisheries Act, Opium Act, Excise Act, Forest Act 
and a number of other Acts. Additional powers mean 
additional responsibilities and extra Isbour. But docs our 
remuneration increase with the increase of labour ? I should 
say emphatically — No. There are separate departments for 
working out all the laws at a great expense on the part of ilm 
Gk>v«rnment whose legitimate duty is to enforce them. But 
we are so many sugar-laden asses and we must carry any 
amount of load on our backs even if we are famished with 
hunger. If we are to do these additional duties, why should 
not the Government abolish those departments and utilise tho 
savings for the betterment of our pay aud prospect ? 

Jnst have a census of our multifarious duties. Wo are 
reporters of epidemics, doctors for distributing cholera pills, 
we are census officers, we are the suppliers of carts and ration 
to the Military marching out, we are the suppliers of tho 
necessaries of touring Government officials, we arc the conser- 
vancy officers to remove unclaimed dead bodies and what 
not 1 And yet. Comrades, we are the lowest paid officers of 
Government. 
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But now see bow wo stand with regard to our privileges. 
Do you know, gentlemen, what wore tbo.pty and privileges of 
Police Sub- Inspector iu the 18tb century 1 He was known as 
a Daroga or Thanadar, and bis pay was Ks. 25 to Bs 30. Don't 
think that was a trifling amount, liice wav then sold at 8 mds. 
'Per rupee and now it is told at Rs 8 per md. Rupees 26 of the 
18th century is equivalent toRs 800 now. At that time the pay 
of the Commissioner of Police, Calcutta, was only Rs 200 i. e. 
eight times of the nay of the Sub-Inspector. Now the Commis- 
sioner of Police is getting Rs 2250 and the Sub Inspector Rs 
100 on the average i. e. he gets 20 times of the Sub-Inspector’s 
pay. 't'he Sub- Inspectors were then gazetted officers and they 
could not be piinished except by the Governor-General. - I do 
not know how and when they lost this privilege and came to be 
at the mercy of their every-day superiors, but their initial pay 
remained the same throughout the 19th century and was 
raised from ^s 30 to Rs 50 in 1905 and to Rs 80 only in the 
last year. 

I do npt know for certain when the rank of Inspectors 
was created, it was probably in 1861 when the current Police 
Act was legislated. The 1st and 2nd grade Police officers are 
Gazetted Officers. Many of us were gazetted officers as 1 stand 
2nd grs^e . Inspectors for a long time but one fine morning we 
suddenly came to know that we bad been promoted to non- 
gazetted rank ! .Thus you see, gentlemen, that our powers are 
gradually increasing but our privileges are gradually vanishing. 
Why should Excise Inspectors and Sub-Dy. Collectors, wfidse 
services were analogous to those of Inspectors of Police, be 
gazetted while the Police Inspectors should be non-gazetted 1 
We were elated with joy when the Government kept our de- 
partment as a reserved subject. We, foresootb, thought that we 
woald' get. more pay, more privileges. We have painfully 
realised tiwt we are, as it were, a flock of goats to be sacrificed 
at the alter of State necessity. Revenue has fallen short — the 
subordinate Police should get loss pay than others, a retrench- 
ment is necessary to meet the deficit in the finance — it must bo 
done froin the Police Department and not from any of the 
transferred departments. 

Ijet us see what other privileges we have got. We are 
said to belong to- the civil department, but do we get advan- 
tages of the Civil -Service 1 Our duty is entirely of military 
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nature ; onr drill, our puiiiehmcnt drill, confinemeni to quar- 
ten, our diacipline in the orderly room, our uniform and sentry 
duty our fall-in at bugle sound and alarm bell, our firing on mob 
rioters, are all of military nature and yet we are not entitled 
to tbe privileges of the military department. The civil part of 
our service i. e. the part relating to the prevention and 
detection of crime, combined with the military portion, has 
made our duties more onerous and responsible than tbe military. 
Tbe military are on rare occasions in the field service but we 
ipre, as it is, always in it. But do we get anything akin to the 
hold allowance or ration or special le.ave and pension like the 
military 1 We were formerly exempted from the operations of 
the Arms Act but that privilege has also been withdrawn. Thus, 
gentlemen, we are entitled to none of the privileges of the 
military department although, I am afraid, as I have said, our 
work is of a military nature. 

Let us see if we get the privileges of’ tbe civil depart- 
ment You know every civil servant gets a daily allow- 
ance whenever be goes beyond 5 miles from the head- 
quarters and gets mileage when he travels more tbaii 
20 miles. Do the Head Constables and Constables who form 
the integral part of our department get a single pice within tbe 
jurisdiction of their respective Tbanas though they may be 
travelling 50 miles at a stretch. Are tbe Police officers enti- 
tled to all the privileges of travelling allowance when they are 
transferred from one station to another within the same dis- 
trict ? The answer is emph; tically in the negative. We have 
read Art 999 C. S. R. under which every civil servant gets 
daily allowance according to the distance travelled by him 
when he is supplied with a conveyance or its propulsion allow- 
ance. Our Sub Inspectors are given only the conveyance allow- 
ance and not the conveyance, do not get daily allowance nor 
half mileage. The Railway Police (excluding the Bombay 
Presidency) gets only the daily allowance for absence of 8 hours, 
and River Police Officers travelling with passes by steamers do 
not get any allowance whatever except a nominal fixed 
travelling allowance quite contrary to the rules applicable to 
tbe other civil servants. Is there any justification for their 
ditfuiential treatment 1 None. So in whatever direction we go 
ill tbe matter of our pay and prospects, rights and privileges, 
we find ourselves nowhere. 
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Do you think, Comrades, that the authorities do not under 
stand that with our pay and privileges we cannot maintain 
ourselves ? Do you ever for a moment believe that the Hon’ble 
Members in charge of the I’olice Department do not know, 
pardon me for saying so, that many of the subordinate ranks 
are led to have recourse to dishonest means for their mainte- 
nance 1 The Hon’ble members belong lo that intelligent race 
which is ruling half the globe and they ha'’o vast experience of 
Indian affairs and we cannot believe that they do not under- 
stand the situation. They do, but they will not mend matters 
as they do not care a tig for the welfare of so many biped 
animals as wo are looked upon by them. Wo must protest, my 
Comrades, as vehemently as we can, against these iniquities, 
handicapped though we are with Police Act V of 1861. Ours 
is a life and death question, it is no good mincing matters, no 
good dying of starvation without giving vent to the true feeling. 

Gentlemen, comparison is said to be a bad taste. It may 
be, but there are times when it becomes a. necessity. We are 
destined to toil for 24 hours, night and day. The English 
Constabulary is said to have six hours day. The cooli^ of the 
mills in India have 8 hours day. All other departments of 
Government have 6 hours day. There are departments whore 
day does not break at all, but our day . breaks when we are 
enlisted and closes when we retire, and we are liable to bo 
penalised if we ti^ to have a moment’s rest or leisure. But yet 
there is absolutely no special concession for leave -or pension. 
On the contrary, we arc rather worse than other civil servants. 
They get leave whenever they require it, but we get it by turn 
when the necessity is over. An officer applied for three months 
privilege leave in March 1901 and he got it in April 1906! 
Sovan allah ! Is this justice 1 

If therefore, as I have said, the poliee service is an 
essential part of the body-politic, the provincial and subor- 
dinate services are its backbone because it is these services 
which are required to bear the main strain and burden of 
work. Let us imagine for a mement the position of a Sub- 
Inspector in an outlying Tbana — vested with vast powers 
and responsibilities, left to work according to his own judg- 
ment and discretion on occasions of emergencies, obliged to 
live among the most insanitary surroundings, deprived of the 
mean-s of educating his children, of requisitioning for medical 
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aid in cases of illness, a stranger to the local people and yet 
required to watch the bad characters and control the local 
crime. In fact, an ideal station house officer must be a person 
fearlessly devoted to bis duties, strictly honest and at the 
same time discreet and loyal, popular with his superiois and 
subordinates and the local people, must have an immense 
amount of energy and initiative, courage and resourcefulness 
and intelligence. In remote places he is the otily representa- 
tive of the mighty British Raj, of all i s power and glory, its 
reputation and prestige. 1 challenge any one to point out any 
other service in which these qualifications to such a degree are 
required to be displayed in the ordinary daily work of 
an officer. 

If our difficulties are immense, the criticism of a section 
of the population against the Police service as a whole is 
indeed disheartening. I would ask these gentlemen to imagine 
for a moment the state into, which the country wrould be 
thrown if the force was withdrawn for a day. Imagine, 
gentlemen, what happens if the subordinate police force 
ceases to exist for a single day ; the high officials run to 
treasuries to guard them ; Mr. 1. B. Dutt, the promulgator 
of the Retrenchment Committee in Bengal, armed with a 
walking stick — M. L. C.’s, like Police Officers not being exempt- 
ed from the operations of the Arms Act — mounts guard over 
the Malkhaiia and Kumar Shib Sekbareswar arraigns his 
darwans to protect his heir-looms. The public in general 
have no sleep. Any number of mail robberies and house 
dacoities are reported ; the prisoners escape from the lock up ; 
a few phthisis patriots lying in the beach of Vizagapatam and 
no philanthropic men found to remove them to hospital ; two 
victims of cholera lying in Mulchand’s Dharmasbala at Ijahore, 
none to remove them, the non-co operators shout “Allba ho* 
Akbar”, “Bande Mataram,” with greater vehemence cauung 
greater annoyance and nervousness to the authorities ; the 
Law Courts are closed ; the administrative machinery is 
completely upset. 

Imagine again, gentlemen, what will be the effect if the 
subordinate police refuse to obey the command of bis superior 
officer for dispersing or firing on a riotous mob. You may 
laugh at the idea, I too know that such a thing is impossible 
or at least. undesirable. But no one knows how things change^ 
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You must not forget that the people of the country are no 
longer afraid of jail, and this spirit has also been imbibed 
by the subordinate police. At the same time I can assert 
that so long as their superior officers retain a grain of influ- 
ence over them, they will never go astray. We are, however, 
daily suffering, and what will be the consequence if such a 
step is taken in extreme disappointment 1 Where will be 
the prestige of Government 1 in remote districts, far away 
from the Fort or the headquarters of detachments, the subor- 
dinate police are the ' keepers of prestige or the Izzat of 
Government. The Government is also aware of this fact, 
but as we are, as it were, the accursed section of the humani- 
ty, there is a palpable want of effort on the part of Govern- 
ment to ameliorate our wretched condition. 

Gentlemen, our duties to State and public are much talked 
of, and let us see how we stand at present regarding them. 
While 1 speak of our relation to the State i can boldly assert 
without fear of contradiction that it is our department that 
serves the best interests of the Government, and in fact we 
are the eyes, ears, and limbs of it. We are regarded as next 
to the Army, and why say next, in some cases more important 
than that. It is our department which alone stands by it in 
time of its sore trials, and is faced with all the difficulties 
and their consequences. This will be quite evident if we 
look back to the past. Whenever our Government is 
embarrassed, the help of our service is requisitioned. It is 
members of our department that fought out anarchism in 
the past and is combating the non-co-operation movement 
in the present political crisis of the country, but with what 
result! It is members of our department who have shed the 
best blood in their faithful discharge of duty. Whore are 
Khan Bahadur Shams ul Alam, Babu Basanta'.Kumar Cbattcr- 
iee, Jitendra Mohan Ghosh and Madbu Sudan to-day! There 
are hundred other comrades of mine who have' proved their 
unflinching loyalty to fight out anarchism even by losing their 
lives. Let. their departed souls now see how shabbily their 
comrades. are being treated to day, with respect to pay and 
prospects. Let us invoke their d^pai^tfid spirits and let them 
see how the blood that they had ungrudgingly shed for the 
cause of Government has benefitted the service, as a whole, 
fWM] lot them say what they think of their sacrifiee. If they 
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could make audible speeches, they would perhaps have told 
you plainly that to die for Ooveriiment to prove loyalty, will 
not actually bring any recompense to sufferers, nor in any way 
help the members of their service, and they would have told 
you, to do so was a mistake and foolishness. On the other 
hand, they would have now repented for their fearless and 
faithful devotion. The survivors would tell us that at the 
lime of need you would receive any amount of patting atid 
Hritisli diplomacy would hold out any amount of promisiss, 
never to be kepi, but when the need will be over yoif will 
be treated like cats and dogs; the documents of promises 
being treated as “old .scraps of paper'*. This would uinha us 
realise the truth of the saying that no one gains anything hy stand- 
ing against the national asyiraiions oj the people of the soil. 

Next, what about our relation to the public? The suffici- 
ency of the service to a large extent depends on the closeness 
of touch with the people and the extent to which it can nis- 
pire public trust and confiddlee. * For matters of detection 
or prevention or reporting of crime etc., we are to roly on the 
evidence of Ikose acquainted with them. In a vast country 
like Indie wisn^jUvorse population, with ditforent traditions 
and custom, out department, in each province, can by no means 
sufficiently discharge its duties without the co-operation and 
sympathy of the people. %ut to our bad luck we are looked upon 
with awe and suspicion by the public, -and our presence is 
shunned by them. This apathy of the public is due to many 
causes and 1 shall only deal with the underlying causes that 
have placed our service under such a popular ban. 

We are doing our duty as faithfully and as diligently 
as the police of all other countries in the world are doing. 
The police of other countries arc said to be popular and the 
police of England are said to be universally popular. But 
why are we so unpopular ? The reason is not far to seek. 
The police are the agents who maintain the dignity of law. 
In those countries where laws are made by the people, the 
police are popular, because they maintain the dignity of the 
people's law. Here, in India, the laws are made by Qovern- 
ment and the people are of opinion that the laws are made 
to rule them, to control their natural aspirations and not for 
their benefit. We maintain 4hd dignity of these laws and en- 
force them. That is one reason why we are so very unpopular. 

12 
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When 1 Bpeak of our unpopularity, I cannot refrain from 
uttering, though unpleasant it may bo, that our conduct rules 
and the attitude of. our superiors rather accentuate our 
estrangement from the public. We cannot freely inix with 
them. Independently invoke their hearty co-operation and 
sympathy for which there is the greatest need for our duties ; 
if we do so, we are, on flimsiest pretexts, looked with sus- 
picion by superiors, even penalised and our promotions 
are stopped. I ask, comrades, who are responsible for this ? 
1 can at once say, we have absolutely no fault except that 
we belong to this unpopular department and it is our superiors 
and conduct rules that widen this gulf. I need not cite 
instances to drive this matter home to you, as I am sure, 
many of you, in your official career, have experienced it, but 
I would like to draw your attention to a most recent Govern- 
ment order. When the country is passing through a great 
political crisis since the launching of non-co-op6ration move- 
ment, Government is taking all precautionary steps to combat 
it and fecent Government circulars have authorised its 
servants to address in meetings to explain to the agitated 
mass the good results of the Reforms Scheme that are sure to 
come in time. But what about us ? We have been strictly 
forbidden to join any meeting or to make any speech to 
achieve the same end, which our fellow-brothers in sister 
services allowed. This single example will be enough to 
prove the truth of my above statement. Then, why is this 
differentiation of treatment and these chains and fetters to 
keep us off the public ? Lastly, I can assert as an axiomatic 
truth that so long as this undesirable relationship exists and 
the more it is delayed to remedy it, the more our service 
will suffer in efficiency. It is a matter of some consolation 
to us that with the inaiiguration of the Reforms Scheme, the 
people have begun to realise that it is the laws that are 
unpopular and not the police and that pur only fault is that 
we are to carry out these unpopular laws. They, are now 
blaming Government more than their dutiful servants, the 
Police. Thus we can fdrly hope that we are not going to 
remain long as ttn^pular as we are to-day 
Appeal to Countrymen. 

At the same time we should appeal to our countrymen tc 
bear iq mind that the police.are the servants of the public in 
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the truest sense of the word. You, the public, are to pay for 
ali other senrices -of the Government, bo it postal, telegraph or 
law. Your letter will not be delivered unless you pay for the 
postage, your messtige will not be sent unless you pay the usual 
charges, your petitions and applications in court will not be 
accepted and heard unless you pay the usual Court Foes. You 
pay all these charges ungrudgingly, but while we, the police, 
are ever ready to serve at youi bidding, watching over your 
property in your slumbers, protecting your interests in all your 
daily transactions, but still we are treated with animosity^ we 
are looked upon as your tormentors, we are shunned as pests. 
Gentlemen, it is with a deep sense of mortification I utter 
these words. It is a fact that the public views us with 
jaundiced eyes and it should be our duty to core them of this 
disease. 1 would again appeal to my countrymen that they 
should think of our position very seriously and never forget 
that we are to serve two masters and to please both. I can 
tell my countrymen that our strength does not lie so much in 
the support of the Government as in their hearty co-operation. 

Racial Equality. 

Allow me now, to pass it to another important subject. 
We are hearing of some time past much of the sweet phrase 
“Racial Equality.” Let us see how far it has affected your 
se/vices. The expression is very sweet and palatable, as it 
stands. We do not care how far the public have appreciated 
it nor do we care if chapter 33 of tbe Criminal Procedure 
Code, relating to the punishment of our ruling race, is 
abolished or modified. We are concerned with so much as 
it relates to the Police Department. Since tbe Queen’s 
Proclamation we have been enjoying, though indifferently, 
racial equality, and we were being admitted into the lm))erial 
Service without any distinction in respect of pay and privileges 
till the blacb year 1905 when for the first time racial inequality 
crept in our department. The rank of Deputy Superintendent 
was created and the Inspectors were by a stroke of pen 
debarred from being promoted to the rank of Assistant 
Superintendent, and deprived of the right and privilege they 
have been enjoying since 1793. This is not all. The promoted 
Superintendent of Police from tbe subordinate rank was made 
to accept less pay than his European colleague in the respec- 
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tive grade by Rs. 100. The minimum pay of a European 
Siiporiiiteiident of Police was Rs. 700 while that of Indian Re. 
600. The formula of equality according to tbe rules of' the 
Indo-Englisb mal hematics came to bo x plus y equal to a, 
where y was only a paltry sum of Rs. 100. That was all right 
and things went on in the same way till 1920, when he put 
into our hands “Delhi-ka-laddu” the so called Reforms. In the 
new time scale tbe pay of the European cadre of tbe Imperial 
Police Service has been raised from Rs. 300'r-1200, to 450 — 
1700— a 50 per cent increment throughout. I say European 
cadre because the Indian cadre of that service is being 
tilled up also by Europeans of Indian domicile. Wo are not 
interested with the pay and prospect of the lormer class of 
officers ; we are only interested in Indian Superintendents, who 
are promoted from Deputy Superintendents and Inspectors. 
Have they been given an increment of 50 per cent accor- 
ding to the principle of nicial equality > Certainly not. They 
are, under the new Reforms, to begin with Rs. 700 only and 
will throughout their career draw on an average Rs. 200 
less. His Excellency the Viceroy has been preaching racial 
equality since be set his feet on the shores of tbe Arabian 
Sea with justice as his handmaid, and all expected that this 
racial inequality, existing in our service, would be removed 
by His Excellency. But alas ! gentlemen, tbe same dis- 
appointment comes to us, for, in tbe last communique 
enhancing the pay of the Imperial .cadre which has been 
published in His Excellency’s time only tbe European officers 
whe were in service before the introduction of the time scale 
of pay have been favoured with -the overseas allowances. But 
let us hope against hope and be optimistic. It might be that 
the communique referred to above was based on a Despatch 
from His Excellciicy’s predecessor and he could not give effect 
to his promise without reference to the Secretary of State. 
Let us wait and see what His Excellency does. So far how- 
ever, there is no iota of racial equality in our service. In the 
face of three distinct scales of pay for the. shme office, amongst 
different races in the police department^ can any one assert 
that there is no racial inequality in this department! If 
any body still perversely maintain, that there is no racial 
inequality, be must then either be an insane or an unscrupulous 
politician. 
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The Inspectors. 

Nexl-, what about the Inspectors ^ As I have already told 
you they have practically liO chance of promotion to higher 
service. During the recent years, however, owing to war vacan- 
cies a number of Inspectors were promoted to act as Deputy 
Superincendents and they were made to bear all the brunt of 
higher responsibilities, but now that the European officers are 
available they are being asked to vacate their appointments 
and aie being cast aside as worn-out shoes. Such treatment 
is unbecomiffg- on the part of any Governm nit and 1 dare 
say no European service would have tolerated it. While the 
Government is generous enough to safeguard the officers of 
the Imperial Servi}e from the loss of any acting allowance 
to which they become entitled under the temporary exigencies 
of cadre, in the case of Inspectors of Police, these experienced 
officers arc, after 6 or 7 yeara’ hard trial, told to vacate their 
posts in favour of untrained outsiders, Eutopean and Indian. 
Not only so, the treatment niete'd out to them in the matter 
of their piof has aroused universal discontent and, need I say, 
unless the grievances are immediately removed by adequate 
steps, it will not be our fault if the efficiency of the police 
service deteriorates. 


Sub-Inspectors. 

Take again tbe^l^pM of Sub- Inspectors, Assistant Sub- 
Inspectors, Head Constables and Constables. I have men- 
tioiiod ill a separate place the difficulties and discomforts 
attending their duties.' In the case of Sub- Inspectors, in 
most of the provinces a scale of ])ny has been introduced which 
is almost eciual to the rate sanctioned for postal officials in 
the lower grade. In the matter of travelling allowance, while 
other Provinces have allowed them the scale admissible under 
the Civil .Service Regulations and while the Bombay Govern- 
ment have conferred on them tbe privileges of second class 
officers irrespective of the amount of actual pay, our Bengal 
Government has even denied them the ordinary privileges 
which are enjoyedi by all subordinate service officers throughout 
India and has classed them as third class officers. Similarly, 
in the case of Assistant Sub-Inspectors and Head Constables 
tbe pay and allowances granted to them are most disappoint- 
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ing and they have not even got a bare living wages, and I can- 
not but take some time to present before you how th^ claims 
of these members in the lower stratum of the service has 
been disregarded. 

In Bengal outsider Sub-Inspectors and Assistant^ Sub- 
Inspectors are both recruited from the same class with similar 
educational qualification and social status, and the system is 
that the recruitment is to be made from the persons who are 
nominates for appointment as Sub- Inspectors but are not 
finally selected. The system is, in fact, similar to the appoint 
merit of Deputy and Sub Deputy Collectors, but while in this 
case the rates of initial pay of the two ranks bear the ratio of 
260 to 176, in the ca.^e of Sub-Inspectors and Assistant Sub- 
Inspectors they are in the ratio of 80 to 25, Leaving aside the 
comparison with Sub-Inspectors, is Rs. 26 now* a days a suffi- 
cient living wages for a man possessing the minimum qualifica- 
tion of Matriculation pass 1 Has such a rate been adopted for 
any other service with similar qualification and is it riot a fact 
that the duties of Assistant Sub Inspectors are more arduous, 
hazardous and .responsible than those in any other depart- 
ments ? I need not quote old cases but only the other day 
in Jessoro one of the arms of an Assistant Sub-Inspector has 
been completely severed by a rioter with one stroke of his 
dao. An officer is expected to face such risks for a paltry 
sum of Rs. 26. 

I do not quite see the utility of creating and perpetuat- 
ing a direct rank of Asistant Sub-Inspectors. This is neither 
beneficial to the members recruited for it, nor to deserving 
constables possessing good educational qualification and, to 
speak the truth, the introduction of the non-commissioned 
rank has been highly prejudicial to the use of constables who 
are to end their official career in a state of stagnancy without 
any chance of promotion to the higher rank. I can from 
my own experience remind the authorities that once you 
stand in the way of promotion you remove all stimulus to 
good work. My suggestion is that direct recruitment of 
Assistant Sub-Inepoctors should be stopped so long as there 
is a single deserving candidate in the rank of constables and 
similarly the direct recruitment of Sub-Inspectors should be 
till all suitable Asistant Sub-Inspectors are provided for. It 
is cjuito well known to authorities that there are in the ranks 
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numeroas Assistant Sob-Inspeetors quite fit for promotion and 
their names are sent up year after year but are sent back for 
want of vacancies while outsiders are enlisted to fill them. 

Constables. 

Lastly, take the case of constables. They are as you all 
know the more hardworking but the most ill- paid officers of 
Government. The postal peons get more pay. The coolies 
working in mills for 8 hours are paid double but the pay of 
our constables who are to be on duty for 24 hours is most 
disappointing. Lot us compare their pay and prospects with 
that of London Constables. A constable of the^City of London 
•working only for 6 hours a day gets £3 6s. a week, i,e., about 
13 times the pay of a constable of oiir force and even more 
than the initial pay of our Deputy Superintendents. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that the London Constabulary are the 
most popular in the world. Besides how are they housed 1 
They are to live in barracks apd no provision is made for 
them to live with their wives and children. Have they no 
alfeetion for their wives and children 1 Have they no hanker- 
ing for family life 1 Are they devoid of human sentiments. 
Are they supposed to be so many Sanyasis or eunachs 1 They 
are human beings after all, however poor they may be and 
most of them come from respectable classes of people. It is, 
therefore, necessary that arrangements should be immediately 
made by the authorities 'so that they can live with their 
family with suitable pay for their maintenance. 

The Indianization of Imperial services is a subject which 
has been agitating the public mind ever since the establish- 
ment of British Empire in India, and the argument for and 
against such a measure have by this time been so thoroughly 
discussed that it is necessary for me to reiterate them here. 
1 shall only touch on the few points that affect us. In the 
first place, as I have said before, a retrograde policy is being 
followed V ever since the last Police Commission in the matter 
of promotion of departmental officers to the Imperial rank. It 
has -jiow been decreed that only oho- third of the totsj vacancies 
available to India, will be thrown open to. .departmental men 
and I have shown what poor obaniBes wei shall bai^ under 
the arrangement to satisfy our legitimate ambitions. I^e out^ 
aiders who will compete for the remaining 2/8 of the appoint- 
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ments cannot possess any better qualification than many of 
those already in the service, for were not the direct neroits in 
the cadre of Depiuty Superintendents taken fitnn 4^e heat 
materials this country cotild produce f 

Had the Imperial Police band been open to Inmans a^ 
the time they enlisted themselves, they would certainly have 
competed for this rank. Can there be then any iiistifica^on 
for shutting out these officers from the appointments, now 
thrown open to Indians! Have opt they in addition to dm 
academic qualifications and social - status and respeo^ilny 
already given proof -of their capacity to undertake the 'higher 
duties of. the Police Service T But the irony of the arrange* 
ment is that these officers’ cases will not receive any considera- 
tion for these addidpnal appointments. They are not afraid 
of any competition with outsiders and many of them and many 
Inspectors applied to be allowed to sit for Competitive Exa- 
mination, but in Bengal this request has not been accepted on a 
technical objection to the effect that the Secretary of Slates’ 
order preclude them from competing for these appointments. 
If the Secretary of States’ orders are in fact so worded, it is 
the doty of ' the Government, under whom ' they serve to 
point out to him the injustice done to them ; but Government 
instead of doing this and looking to th# interests of 
those who have given their best to their Service, . have 
taken shelter under a technical objection. I consider it 
unbecoming of a Gtovernment to, pot forward such fiimsy 
excuses instead of taking steps'WTremedy the evils of a system, 
so much prejudicial to the service. We most urge, therefore, 
with all the vehemence at our command that the order passed 
by the Bengal Govt, can not be the last word on the subject. 
They must be withdrawn and all the Provincial Govts should 
join together in sending an united protest against the unjust 
oi^r of the Samtary of States’, so that so long as there is a 
single deserving member in the service his interest may be 
folly safeguarded. Not only so, we must urge that full fifty 
per cent of the vacancies in .Imperial services shcmld be 
tbyowD open to us, because we have *proved our capacity for 
higher dotids and our employment is cheaper than the 
empkqrtaant of i^Imcs impwted from Englajo^ So far as 
Bengal is eonceraad, permit me, gehtieman, in say ithat even 
16 years ago there was no bar to iw' promotitni:.^ Inspectors 
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to tbe Imperial cadre, but alas i. the sueeeseivc stages of the 
Poliee reforms have pniclsioally closed the doors of their 
l^omotioD. 

1 have stated above that s Hbtrenebment Committee has 
been formed in but I regret that there is no repre- 

sentative. iii-fkiHMn^e Subordinate and Provincial Swviees. 

I dare ss^ ..tha6 both, owing to their number and their 
familiarity with details of work, entitled them to better 
treatment. This (mission betrays an indifference to the 
interests of our servides and I shall still hope that the commit- 
tee will yet see its mistake and take steps to invite a member 
froni our Association to sit with it and 1 .can assure both 
Government and the non-official members that they will find 
our assistance valuable in correctly appreciating the position. 

The All- India Police Conference resumed its sitting 
on Thursday the 29 th Dec. 1921 when the following 
resolutions were passed. 

Resolutions. 

The first resolution regarding the change of rules of 
British India Police Associations which was moved by Bsna 
Sadh Shamser Juiig Bahadur, D. S. Police, cousin of His 
Highness the Maharaja of Nepal, urged that there should be 
uniformity of roles in all Provinces. 

Bai Saheb Bhabesb Chandra Das moved a resolution 
•according a cordial welcome to His Boyal Highness the Prince 
of Wales. 

The third resolution referred to the unsympathetic treat- 
ment meted out to invitations to the conference extended 
to the Commissioners, Magistrates, Inspector-Generals, D. I. 
G’s and members of the Imperial Police Force throughout 
^tish India. 

The fourth resolution urged that the decisions arrived at 
the conference regarding pay and idlowances of officers from 
D. 8. P’s to the rank of constables should supersede all memo^^ 
rials heretofore submitted and that all demands for pay be 
based on the seales to be drawn up by a consensus of opinion 
of all ofieers throdghont British India. 

The fifth resolution showed the universal wishes of all 
members of the - Association to have officers of the Indian 

1 *(«) 
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Civil Service as Inipeetor Generals of Police in different 
Piovineee. 

The following resolution was then put from the ehi^. 
and ea:rried. , 

**That in the opinion of this conference the scales of 
pay of different ranks of Subordinate and Provincial Pdioe 
Services should be uniform throughout -British India. Any 
necessary emoluments that would be required owing to loc^ 
conditions might be made by grant of local allowances.” 

Mr. Baghavendra Nath Baneijee moved the following 
resolution : — 

“That in order to create a healthier atmosphere and 
remove misapprehensions in the minds of the general public 
regarding the police force, every endeavour should be made by 
its members to secure mutual confidence, co-operation and good 
will by cultivating the spirit of healthy comraderie in our 
every day dealings with the public.” 

The next resolution urged Government to increase the 
cadre of Inspectors by replacing Sub-Inspectors in charge of 
headquarters and important police stations of all districts 
and Sub-Inspectors of all Sub Divisional Courts by Inspectors, 
and that Inspectors In charge of the kotwalis and big cities 
of India be replaced by D. S. Police, and in all big reserves 
D. S. P’s bo kept in charge. 

Another resolution urged that direct recruitment of Sub- 
Inspectors be stopped until qualified assistant Sub-Inspectors 
who hiid been officiating for more than two years were absorb- 
ed into the ranks of Sub-Inspectors. 

Mr. R. M. Ghoshal next moved a resolution urging the 
abolition of the system of employing pleaders as Court Inspec- 
tors and Public Prosecutors and their replacement by.D. S. 
Poliee or those promoted from Court Inspectors. 

The following resolution was then put from the chair 
and carried : — 

"That in view of the heavy stress imposed on the exist- 
ing members of the Police Force owing to the inadequacy of 
^ir mem^rs, the strength of the foroo should be adequately 
augmented and . should bear a reasonable propmrtion to the 

pwliee of tba country.'* 
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Sana Shainser Jung Bahadur moved the following reso* 
lution ; — 

"That this conference is strongly of opinion that in 
pursuance of the policy of associating the people of the country 
to a larger extent with the duties of higher administration 
as being one of the declared objects of the Reform Scheme, 
half of the total appointments of the Imperial Police cadre 
should bo filled, as vacancies arise, partly by the promotion 
cf D. S. P's and partly by the recruitment of outsiders 
([ndi;in8) in the ratio of 75 to 25 per cent, and that for this 
purpose the recruitment of Europeans for the Imperial Police 
Ser\ice be stopped till the above 50 per cent is reached.” 

The next resolution urged that the system of promotion 
in all grades of police force be made to suit their wishes. 

Mr. H. K. Gupta, Jessore, moved a resolution referring 
to the, indiscriminate reversion of officers officiating in the 
rank of D. S. P’s serving in that rank for two years and 
urging that j^hoy should be made perroapent or provided with 
additional appointments in the cadre and that direct appoint- 
ments of D. S. P.’s be limited to 25 per cent. 

The next resolution, "that in view of the system of 
promotion from Sub- Inspectors to Inspectors and Inspectors to 
D. S. P.’s being not quite satisfactory, the appointment of a 
Committee to give fairer scope to all deserving officials is 
essential and most include two non-police officers” roused 
discussion. 

An amendment that there should be as many non-police 
officers as police officers was carried by an overwhelming 
minority. 

The following resolution was unanimously carried : — 

“That this conference most respectfully requests the 
Oovernor-Oeneral of India in Council to take immediate steps 
for the abolition of all distinctions which were originally 
racial and were believed to be only nominal between the mem- 
bers of the Indian (Imperial) Police and those of the Provincial 
Police in all matters concerning their -status, pay, travelling 
and daily allowances and promotion to superior ranks in the 
Police departmefat” 

The resdution regarding the of the scale of pay of 

ofBeert in aU ranks was then put befpas the Conference. This 
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gave tIs 9 to’ ai.heatod debate and the matter was reforrod.to 
the Stthjeots Committee for decision. 

Excitement in the Camp. 

Sbme excitement was caused over the sudden departure of 
Bai Sabeb Puma Chandra Biswas, the President, in the midst 
of the deliberations on the second day. it was subsequently 
known that the President was asked to see the Inspeotor- 
General of Police. The President, however, returned to the 
Pandal shortly after 6 o’ clock in the ovenniiig and took leave 
of file delegates as he was ordered to start for his head-quarters 
immediately. The delegates were taken by surprise as the 
President did not give any reasons and naturally excitement 
prevailed at the pandal for some time. The Conference, how- 
ever, decided to send a telegram to the Inspeotor General of 
Police to reconsider his decision. The proceedings of the Con- 
ferenoe were suspended “stne die,’* The Suhieots Committee 
went on with their deliberations. 

The Conference subsequently thought it advisable to wait 
upon the Hon’ble Sir Henry Wheeler with a deputation. The 
deputation consisting of nine delegates of all Provinces in India 
accordingly waited upon the Hon’ble Member. 

The President, had in the meantime left for Sealdah 
station where most of the delegates assembled to give him a 
hearty send-off. Meanwhile the depntationists arrived at 
the station with' the news that Sir Henry Wheeler very 
syippathetically considered the matter and asked him to 
stay on. This caused great jubilation amongst aU those 
present in the platform. Excitement was so great that the 
delegates got hoM of nearly fifty tsxies and came to the pandal 
with the President where hearty cheers were given for His 
Boyal Highness the Prince of Wales, Sir Henry Wheeler, the 
President and the deputation and the depntationists. Imme- 
diately an extraordinary meeting was held in which a 
resolution was passed, thanking the Hou’ble Member in charge 
for his action and deciding to resume the deliberations of the 
Conference at 2 p. m. 

The. Oouferenoe re*‘ajisembled at 3-30 in the afternoon 
with Ba! Saheb P. C. Biswas, their President, in the chair. 
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AltlMMigb there wae absenee of the wild exeitement evineed in 
the ei^ier part of the daj^ there weie some miegivinge in the 
miode of most of the imjportaut delegatee who appeared to be 
still exdted over the action taken by the antborities. This 
matter formed the - subject of deliberations in the SubjecU 
Committee who again mat, and this deferred the actual deli* 
berations of the Conference for M>mo time. The proceedings of 
the third day’s Conference were oontinued when some more 
resoluti<MM dealing with pay and allowances of police officers 
and coiistables were passed: 




All India 

Reiilwaymen’s Conference 

BOMBAY— 4TH FEBRUARY 1921 

The All India Railwaymen’s Conference opened on the 4th 
Feb. in the Empire Theatre. Delegates of workmen from all 
over India were present, the hall being quite full. Mr. S. Titus, 
of the G.l.P. Railway, as Chairman of the Reception Com- 
mittee, in welcoming the delegates said that in their present 
unorganised- state, railwaymen could not achieve their goal. 
But the present meeting, he hoped, will truly lay the founda- 
tion of a federation which, avoiding politics, will in time 
bridge the gulf between capital and labour, on terms of 
equality and mutual self-respect. They did not mean to be 
undisciplined rabbles, indifferent' to those in authority. 

Rai Saheb Chaiidrika Prasad was then elected President 
and delivered bis Address. The President dwelt on the need 
of an All India organisation of Railwaymen and referred at 
great length to the disabilities of Indian railway employees. 
He said that the present system which bad created racial 
distinction was wrong and it was the duty of all lovers of 
fairplay to combine and remove all injustices wherever found. 
He dwelt exhaustively with the conditions of all grades of 
railway service and referring to Sir Henry Freelands’s remarks 
before the Indian Railway Conference Association in October 
last, that sympathetic touch between ofBeers and men were 
very desirable, Mr. Chandrika Prasad remarked that this 
was possible only when there was justice and there existed 
no distrust or suspicion on the side of those in authority. 
The President expressed himself in favour of determining at 
the earliest possible date the contracts of companies entrusted 
with working and management of Indian State Railways. 
The President advised the railway, employees when making 
representations to do so in reasonable spirit and to try their 
best to maintain harmonious relations with officials and 
as far as possible to settle the i;jlispntes amicably by negotia- 

12(a») 
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Mid MbitrfttioQ without retorting to direct action. He 
friuted that the. rail^ray authoriilSet would alto be reasonable 
wlm onoaicbring the grieTanost of their subordinates. In 
emieluding be said Railways are yours. You have a saciod 
trust in your hands and you must discharge that trust in a 
Mteed maiuMr. The country pays for railway service and 
CKp^rte service to be rendered in satisfatory manner without 
nnaiie burden upon the people and without your being un- 
reasonable to those whom Providence has placed under or 
above yen. To the higher officials I would say,, be reasonaUe 
in fixing your own emoluments and privileges, show magnani- 
mity of yoUr heart by setf-saerifieo and contentment by the 
glo^ of high office wbieb heaven has given you. Curtail your 
personal wants and do justice to'^our subordinates. 

ReaiblulioiiB* 

The (ollpwing resolutions were pasMd at the All-India 
RailwiQrmen’s Ginference on the 5th February 1921 

'That the draft constitution of the All-India Railwayraen’s 
Federation prepared by the Reoeption Committee of the Con- 
ference be adopted provisionally as it stands and a committee be 
appointed to go through it and circulate copies thereof among 
all different unions and associations asking them to give their 
•Opinion within three months after opinions are received. The 
oommittoe will have power to accept them if advisable, that 
the railway administration in IiuKa and Burma be requested 
to encourage the formation of unions of railwaymen on tbeir 
respective lines as desired in the Versailles Covenant 421 of 
the fioaghg of Nations and all such unions s^uld be 
recognised. 

"That all racial discrimination in Railway service should 
be entirely alxfiished on all State Railways worked by State 
or Gompmies and Note 2 in para 20 of Section 230 of 
State Railway Open Lino Code (!) 7 in this connection 
be withdrawn. 

"That in view of the Declaration of His Mldcsty.’s Gkivcrn- 
Bseat of 20th Angnst 1917 and the Government of In^ Act 
and the Royal P/oclanutibn of 1919 this Conference trusts 
that the BmIwi^ Board would publicly cancel orders 
which have been issued to railway administratioii npon which 
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Mr. T. Byan made a atataaMBt in- tha- coarse ol his evidenca 
before the Boyisl CoouniisioQ on Indian Public Serrices to 
t^ effect that from the military point of view and internal 
aecority of the eoantry mqra reliance is placed on European 
officers than on Indians. 

“ That this Conference trusts that the Indian legislatura 
will take early steps to provide necessary legislation fixing the 
liability of railway for adequate compensation for iiqury or loss 
of life in case of accidents to railway servants working on line, 
at station or in workshops. 

“ That daily rated staff be brouglit on to monthly system 
with equal privileges of that system and all railway men to 
work two hundred and eight hours a montlLaxoept sendentary 
staff whose total hours of work in a month srould he only 144 
Gazetted holidays being reckoned as working hours daring 
the month in which they fall. 

That the work done over and above this should be paid 
at one and half time between 6 and Ifi hours and at doable 
rate of' pay drawn by men between sunset and sunrise and 
gazetted holidays. 

“That considering the present cost of living and risk and 
responsibilities involved in railway service, this Conference is 
of opinion that the minimum salary of railway employees 
should be in provincial towns Rs, 40, in other large towns 
' and in other places SO plus all local allowances, and mini- 
mum pay for clerks Bs. 60 per month plus local allowances.’' 

The All India Railway Workmen’s Conference con- 
cluded on the 6th‘ February 1921 and passed the follow- 
ing resolutions : — 

(1) That technical schools attached to railway workshops be 
improved and thrown open to Indians on the same conditions 
as in the case of Europejsns and Anglo-Indians. (2) Asking for 
direct representation in Legislative Councils and Legis- 
lative Assembly. (31 That railway administrations should pro- 
vide better housing for workmen and better educational 
facilities for their children and that the Government of India 
should ‘ appoint committee to enquire into the present rail- 
way labour situation and that the rules regarding payments of 
gratuity and Provident funds be so altered that strike jnay 
not be regarded as miseonduct, and also that the Government 
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and railway adminiatrationa abould treat Provident Fund 
bonua and gratuitiea aa deferred paymenta and not aa gifta. (4) 
Recreation cluba be eatabliahed for Indiana and Burmana on 
the aame linea aa provided for Enropeana and Anglo-Indiana. 

(5) The Conference placed on record the valuable aervieea 
rendered by Mr. B. O. Horniman in the canae of workmen 
and condemned the action of the Government of India, parti- 
cularly the Government of Bombay, in deporting him without 
trial. Mr. D. Chamanlal speaking on the resolution said he 
had heard on good authority that the Governor of Bombay 
bad made up his mind that ao long as he was the Governor, 
Mr. Horniman would not be permitted to return. He asked 
the delegates if they believed Mr. Horniman had worked for 
their rights, they should agitate against this unjust Govern- 
ment order. (5) It was further resolved that the Government 
should amend the present law requiring probate or Letters of 
Administration for obtaining payment of Provident Fund 
money over two thousand by relatives of deceased employees. 

(6) That a deputation of the Conference should wait on the 
President, Railway Board with its resolution. (7) That j^he 
maximum salary of agent or heads of department should not 
exceed twenty five times that of the lowest paid servant 
of the railway administration. (8) The Conference was of opi- 
nion that tbe price of food stuffs and necessaries of life having 
gone up considerably, all railwayman’s salaries should be 
increased. 



ON 

Gandhi & Gandhism 

As Viewed By The Worid Abroad 




Revd Holmes’ Sermon 

T9ie Reveresd John Hayr«8 Holmes, Editor, U^ITY, 
Chics^, preached the ioliowirg mmon on March 12, 
1922, on which day the news of Mahatmajt’a arrest 
reached America — 

Who is Gandhi 

As 1 enter this .morning npmi the discuesion of Mabalam 
Gandhi of India, and of the univorfial stgmilcance of the irork 
vhich bo is doing in his native country, 1 am irrcsistdUjr 
reminded of the day, which was not so long ago, when 1 first 
bad the pleasure of presentiog this man to this Congregation, 
and of declaring my conviction, the same now as it was then, 
that Oandhi is ineomparahly the greatest man now living in 
the world. How the situation has changed in these few months! 
At that time Qsndhi’s name was practically unknown outside 
the borders of India. 1 bit upon it by the merest cbanco, and 
although 1 came to feel upon the instant that here was a 
creative spiritual genius of the first order, my information was 
of the mesgrast description. Further, all endeavours to get 
additional information met with failure. To-day, however. 
Gandhi’s name is appearing on the first pages of all the news- 
papers. Scores of articles have been published in the magazines 
and reviews of this country, England and the Continent. A 
great journal, the “New York World,” sends its leading corres- 
pondent to India to “spy out the land,” and he returns to write 
of Gandhi and his policy of Non-Violence and Non-Co-opera- 
tion. From almost utter obscurity this man mounts in a few 
months to a fame which is as universal as it promises to be 
immortal. Ha holds to-day the centre of the world’s attention. 
That position of primacy held so proudly by Woodrow Wilson 
in 1918 and 1919 and by Nicola Lenin in 1920 and 1921 is 
now oseupied by a little Oriental who has never held any 
official position, who seeks neither glory nor power, and who 
languishes this day behind the bars of an English jail. 

For Sueb a change as this in the fortuiies of a single man, 
there must he reasons. As it happens, these reaeons are not far 
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to seek. I would name this morning four events, m indications 
of what has been transpiring of late in this far distant portion 
of the world. 

In the first place, there is the amazing growth of the 
Nationalist purty in India. A few years ago, the only persons 
who wanted "Swaraj” or independence were a few extremists 
and fanatics. The great majority of the intellectual leaders 
cherished no desire or expectation other than that of Home 
Bale, or Dominion status within the Empire. As for the 
masses of the common peo{Je, they were either ignorant of, or 
totaly indifferent to, the issues involved. To-day, however, 
the movement for emancipation has swept like a prairie fire 
from one end of India to the other. It is true that the Native 
Princes and their retainers, many thousands of civil officials 
and their servants, and certain well-educated and prosperous 
groups in the community who naturally oppose any change in 
the ttatv* guo, are hearty supporters of the English Govern- 
ment in India ; but these people, taken all together, would 
not number more than a million individuals. All the rest 
from the highest to the lowest, from Bahindranath Tagore on 
the one side to the meanest of the "untouchables ” ‘on the 
other, are all aflame with the desire for independence. 
Remember now, if you will, that the population of India is 
well over 300,000,000, one- fifth of the population of the entire 
globe, and it is not difficult to understand why this Nation- 
alist Movement is suddenly attracting so much attention. 
What is going on in India to day, if only because of the 
stupendous numbers involved, is the central phenomenon in 
the world’s life. 

In the second place, as another reason for Gandhi’s rapid 
rise to fame, there is the fact that he is to day definitely 
recognized as the leader of his. people in their revolt against 
the English Crown. A few years ago Gandhi was a friend of 
England and her role in India. More than once he had 
received favours and rewards at the hands' of the Imperial 
Government. During the Great War he supported the Allied 
Cause, .and, in so far as it was possible for a non-resistant so 
to do, upheld the power and authority of English arms. After 
the War he advocated no reform more drastic than a reason- 
able measure of Home Rule. It was the massacre of Amritsar, 
vben General Dyer turned his machine-guns on an innocent 
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eroird of Indians, killed between three and four hundred 
men, women and children and wounded 1 know not how 
many more, that changed the soul of Gandhi. From that time 
on, he -became an ardent champion of Freedom. One year 
ago last December the Alblndia Congress formally endorsed 
his programme of Non-Violence and Non-Co-oi^eration. This 
last December, less than three months ago, the Congress 
reaffirmed the programme by an overwhelming majority, and 
named Gandhi as the leader of the movement for I ndependenee. 
This man holds absolutely in his hands to-day the destinies 
of his people. When Gandhi speaks, it is India that speaks. 
When Gandhi acts, it is India that acts. When Gandhi is 
arrested, it is India that is outraged and humiliated. More 
truly, I believe, than any other man who has ever lived, this 
great Indian is the incarnation of a people’s soul. 

Repression as an Advertisement. 

Thirdly, as an explanation of Gandhi’s fame and influence 
at this moment, there is the repressive policy recently adopted 
by the English Government. Why any government should 
turn to repression in a crisis like this is explicable only on the 
supposition that governments are utterly ignorant of history 
and human psychology and learn, nothing from experience. For, 
repression has never worked. I challenge anybody to point me 
to a single episode in either ancient or modern history, which 
proves that repression has even once achieved the end to which 
it has been directed. This policy has certainly been no success 
in English bands. It failed in America in 1776 ; it failed in 
English domestic, affairs in the ’20s and the ’40s of the last 
century ; it failed in South Africa after the Boer War ; it fail- 
ed in Ireland yesterday ; and it will fail in India to-morrow. 
If repression succeeds in anything, it is in advertising the 
cause of the enemy. “We are advertised by our loving 
friends,” says Shakespeare, to which 1 would make the addi- 
tion that we are advertised as well by our fearful enemies ! 
Nothing that the Indians could have done of themselves would 
have spread such knowledge of, and own such sympathy for, 
their movement for Independence as the policy of the British 
authorities in recent months. When the Ali Brothers were 
arrested, for example, news of the event spread to the 
remotest corners of the Mohammedan world, and made every 
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Moalem a olianpioii IlvMdopi far ladfe. Wlwa 
Bai was aeiced and inpriaMld. t lwaaa d i of BntjSAmm ami 
Amerioans were imaa^fate^ aronaedt for tkef Icnew lUe aaam 
to be.a acbdar arid a gentleoBao, and codid not vnderatand tke 
naforttof a’Sitnation which na^ ngceeaaiy hk eond a eaiB rt . 
So alaoi now, with Gandhi hinaell I llilHeiis at people the 
world around know him to day, and will believe in and love him 
passionately to-morrow, because they see a Saint doomed to 
martyrdom by the tyranny of Imperialism. 

Lastly, as an indication of wbat has been going on in 
recent months, 1 would remind you of the visit of the Prince 
of Wales to India. For sheer stupidity, I know of nothing 
to compare with this event. We are told that this trip was 
planned in order to demonstrate the loyalty of the people of 
India to the British Crown. As a matter of fact had the 
Indian been loyal, there would have been no necessity for 
a Royal risitalion. The very exigencies of the situation made 
inevitable just the opposite result from what was intended 
or desired. No sooner was the Prince’s journey announced, 
than Gandhi organized his boycott — not because be bad any- 
thing against this innocent young man, but because be saw 
in his coming a wonderful opportunity to demonstrate bow 
the Indian people felt about Erjglish rule. As soon as the 
Prince arrived this boycott was put into effect. Everywhere 
he went, the natives met him with averted eyes and turned 
backs. Finally, at Allahabad, tViey refused to meet him at 
all. When the Prince of Wales entered this place, it was 
as though he were arrived at a city of the dead. Streets 
wore deserted ; doors were barred, and shutters drawn at the 
windows ; while t^e people by the thousands swarmed to a 
rt'i.dezvouB outside the town to acclaim "Swaraj” and pledge 
tlumsclves to its support.' The visit of the Prince of Wales, 
now drawing to a close, has been simply one vast demons- 
tration of Indian unrest. More than anything else that has 
happened, or could have happened, it has taught the world 
of 0;\ndhi and his great crusade lor Liberty. 

Gandhi the Political Leader or Religious Proohei 

Such are some of the events which have conspired in 
rcf'cnt montbs.to draw the attention of mankind to India. 
In s'o far as these events have enabled men to know who 
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Oftodhi iaaud what he is doing they are benefioont, (or I 
call imagine no truer baptism of the soul than knowledge of 
this eastern Saint. To those who understand what it means 
in terms of inward purity and outward devotion, his name 
falls on the heart “like the gentle dew from heaven.” From 
another aiid more important point of view however these 
events must bo regarded as unfortunate, for they are tending 
to present^ Gandhi to the world simply as a hader of a 
Natioiialistio cause. They are teaching men to classify the 
Indian Mahatma with such historical figures as William Tell, 
William Wallace, Robert Emmett Kosciiisco, George Washing- 
ton, Garibaldi, as the champion of the liberties of an enslaved 
people. This, of course, he is ! Gandhi stands to day at the 
forefront. of his nation’s life, as we have seen, and in the heroic 
service of Freedom he b^ats the achieveinentoi of any of the 
great Nationalistic leaders of the past. But it is a deplorable 
mistake to look at Gandhi exclusively or even primarily from 
this standpoint. He is more than the leader of a movement 
for National Independence — his task ir nobler even than that 
of championing the political emancipation of a great people. 
Dear to his heart as is the deliverance of India, immediate 
as is bis concern with this great cause at the present moment, it 
must still be reckoned as a mere incident iii bis career, a passing 
episode in a life devoted to higher and further issues. If the 
movement for Independence had never appeared, Gandhi would 
still be the same transcendent figure that be is to day ; and 
if this movement ended to-morrow, in defeat or \iotory, 
Gandhi’s real work would still be on to its appointed end. 
That there must bo something ivro!:;.i with an idea which 
classifies this man with Walbe'c, Washington and Garibaldi — 
all of whom were soldiers who drew blood on the field of 
battle--i8 shown conclusively by the fact that Oaii' biisa 
non-resistant who refuses to take the sword even to fight 
for Liberty, but appeals to a “higher law” than that (*i violence, 
namely strength of spirit.” What we have bore in the 
case of Gandhi, as, always in the case of the non-resistant, is 
a religious leader, a man not of local or national, but of 
universal^ significance. It is in the realm of the spirit that 
Gandhi “Jives and moves and has bis being”. That is, not 
primarily with Kings and premiers, but with God and the 
soul of man that he does business. Above and beyond <bc 
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political liberation of bis own or any other people, he seeks the 
spiritual redemption of mankind. If we would classify him 
with any of the supreme figures of human history, it must 
l>e with such august religious prophets as Confucious and 
Laotse, Bhodda, Zoroaster and Mohammed, and most truly 
of all, the Nazarene ! Out of Asia, at long intervals of time, 
have arisen these inspired witnesses of Bod. One by one 
tliay have appeared to teach men by precept and example 
the law of life, and therewith to save the race. To-day, in 
this our time, there comes another of this sacred line, the 
Mahatma of India. ' In all reverence, and with due regard 
(or historic (act, I match this man with Jesus Christ ! If 
4be lives of these two were written side by side, as Plutarch 
wrote the lives of the great heroes of Greece and Rome, 
it would be amazing to see to what extent they are 
identical. 

Now, it is of this universal significance of Gandhi as a 
spiritual leader, that I want to speak to you this morning. 
I find this signifioaiico most clearly typified, at least for the 
beginning of our discussion, in the personal character of 
the man. We can best get at this aspect of the problem by 
asking how it is that Gandhi has managed to acquire snch 
a marvellous influence over the Indian people. Of the nature 
of this influence there can. be no question ; it is one of the 
most extraordinary personal phenomena in the world to-day. 
As Gandhi moves from place to place, multitude of men and 
women follow him, as similar multitudes followed Jesus in 
Paleltine. When he appears to speak in some town or city, 
crowds running all the way, from twenty-five thousand to 
seventy-five thousand people, gather to hear his words. That he 
is a wonder-worker is implicitly believed by the ignorant and 
superstitious, and stories of bis miracles are now the legend of 
the countryside. Everywhere he is called Mahatma, the 
“saint" or “blessed one," for already the people reverence him 
M one who is divine. To find anything to match this influence 
of Gandhi over his people, we would have to return to ancient 
times and remote places, and even then the parallel would be 
incomplete. It is the testimony of a competent and unbiassed 
observer that Gandhi’s personal following is greater in number, 
and more devoted and disciplined in spirit than any man 
history has ever known. 
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If we seek for the explansfion of this fact, we cannot 
find it, I believe, in any of the ordinary aspects of personality. 
It does not reside, for example, in Gandhi’s pbysicaJ presence, 
which has been described as "pitifully insignificant.” Thus, he 
weighs less than one hundred pounds. He shows all the w;eak> 
ness and emaciation of one who has disciplined his body to an 
asceticism of an extreme type for over thirty years. On occa- 
sions ho is so feeble that be is unable to stand, and has to 
address his audience while seated in a chair. His only impres- 
sive physical feature is his eyes, which glow with the flaming 
passion of a spirit which burns as though it would consume the 
flesh. So also 1 cannot find that his personal influence has its 
origin in any extraordinary degree of intellectuality. Gandhi 
does not impress me as having exceptional mental powerg.' 
Certainly he is not to be compared with such an intellectutf 
giant as Leo Tolstoi. To me at least, it is inconceivable that 
the Indian could wiite such books as "War and Peace,” "Anna 
Karenina,” or even "My Religion.” Great as he is, Gandhi 
does not seem to move on this plane of aphievemeiit at all. I 
feel the same way also about his gifts as an orator. I speak 
with some hesitancy here, for the standards of oratory, as of 
music, may be very different in the East from what they are in 
the West. What is genuine eloquence in India may not be 
'ecognizablo as such at all in the United States. Bnt I might 
IS well confess that Gandhi, so far as I can judge from his 
printed addresses, does not imphess me as an orator. I find in 
bis utterances no such magic of words as we are faibillhr with 
in the case of men like Edmond Burk and Patriek Henry. 1 
had difficulty, for example, in selecting a passage from Gandhi’s 
writings which bad the lift and beauty, the soaring grandeur of 
style, which made it appropriate for reading as scripture in 
this service. That Gandhi can work a siwll over an audience 
wo know from abundant testimony, but it must be for reasons 
quite apart from eloquence of speech. 

What is it that the Indians seek when they look upon 
this man, and hail as Mahatma, f Not a great physical presence, 
not a gigantfe intellect, not an inspired orator, but a personality 
or character of transcendent spiritual beauty. What they m 
first of all is s man who has made hia life to be at one with 
the great masses of the people. Gandhi was well bom of a 
family with ample means, and given the best educational 
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advantages both in bis own country and in England. When 
he returned to Bombay, he began bis career as practitioner of 
the Uw. Then he did what so few man in any age have ever 
done ! Instead of climbing up — up th‘) ladder of achievement 
to wealth and fame and thus away from the common people, 
he proceeded deliberately to move down — down to tbe depths 
of human misery and woe, down to where men tqjled desperate- 
ly and died miserably, down to the dark pla<MB of sweat and 
tears and blood. From the beginning he was resolved that 
there should bo no suffering among men which he did not 
endure, no outrage which he did not feel, no Cross which he 
did not carry. Even the “untouchables” should not be beneath 
his comradeship, to them be would descend, and with them 
share the bitterness of the world’s contempt ! The experience 
of men, in other words, down to its remotest horror, he made 
his own ; and always, in his long struggles for reform, met first 
himself the hazards to which bo invited others. How beauti- 
ful, for example, is the story of his leading the Hindu" coolies” 
in South Africa out on to the land, in revolt against the in- 
equities of Qovernment 1 Here Gandhi was the first to sleep 
on the bare ^und beneath the stars, the first to practise the 
vow of poverty which he enjoins upon bis followers, and the 
first to cultivate the land for sustenance ! 

The Symbol of the Loin-doth. 

lio^ impressive also the most recent and much more 
famous story of the loin-cloth 1 Talk with any enemy of 
Gandhi, and almost at once he will mention the loin-cloth 
episode, and offer it as proof of the Mahatma’s insane fanati- 
cism. What is this episode 1 Some months ago, in the pro- 
secution of his Non-co-operation campaign against the 
Government, Gandhi ordered his followers to boycott all 
cotton goods imported from England, to destroy wha’ever 
foreign cloth or clothing they had on hand, and spin what 
they needed on their own domestic spindles. It soon 
develot>ed that obedience to this command would cause great 
inconvenience and even suffering, especially among the poor 
by stopping them, practically naked, of the little that they had. 
At once G.'indhi appeared in public, on the country higWays 
aud even in the cities, dad in nothing but a loin-cloth that no 
man in ull land should bo embarassed by a poverty greater 
than bis own. Such deeds are common-place in Qaodbi’s life. 
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His whole career revealv passion for eomroontty' of ezperieaee 
wirh mankinds Whan his people look upon him, therefore,' 
they see not a leader nmrely bat a comride and a brother, one 
who is in all things like unto themselves ; and of course they 
reverence him as one who is divine. 

This deliberate kinship with the m»sses of his fellow- 
countrymen leads us to another quality which is fundamental 
ill any estimate of Gandhi’s personality. 1 refer to his self- 
abnegation, bis sacrifice, his capacity for suffering. Very 
early in bis career Gandhi discovered what he called "the 
law of conscious suffering” — the truth that the mastery of 
tht world wtiia upon the mm who is witting not to make 
others suffer, but to suffer himself ; ' and his whole life has 
been a discipline to its attainment. At the outset he sacrific- 
ed his property, bis social standing, bis profession, everything 
that could sopacate him from entire devotion to his follow- 
men. in his personal habits be began and still continues to 
practice all asceticism that might well be the envy of a 
mediaeval monk. In his work as a reformer he has evaded 
no penalty, but has accepted gladly the punishments imposed 
upon him as only so many weapons to his hand. He has 
faced an assassin without flinching. Four times, iii South 
Africa and in India, he has been imprisoned. Thrice be has 
been beaten by mobs, and once left prone in the gutter as one 
dead. His body bears the stripes of the whips sflth which 
ha has been lashed, bis wrists and ankles the marks of the 
chains with which he has been bound for hours together to 
the iron bars of bis cell. Read Paul’s cntalogue of sufferings, 
and you find it a less* terriUe array than Gandhi’s ! “1 have 

gone through the most fiery ordeals that have fallen to the 
lot of man” is his testimony. And all because sacrifice has been 
deliberately chosen as the law of his life and the sword of his 
fray ! It .N this which the Indians see when they look upon the 
scarred and wasted frame of their leader. It is which they re* 
mbmber when they think of him in some far distant part of the 
eounti^-side. Imagine the stupidity of a Goveromeut whieh 
hopes to break such a man, or sever him drom the worship of 
his followers by fresh arrest and imprisonment ! 

The Law of Ceasdeos Sofleriaf. 

Greater than all that w« have yet mentioned in the char&ctei 
of Gandhi is the love with erhich bis entire being is saturutod. 
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No man of our time, few men of any time, have risen to adoh 
heights of tenderness and compassion for mankind as this 
Mahatma of Iiidiat Anger, 'malice, resentment, hatred, have 
altogether disappeared from his heart, and nothing is now 
left but the pure essence- of love for his fellowmen. And his 
fellowmen include all men yrho lived upon the Earth ! Like 
God himself,' Gandhi is "no respector of persons.’’ He holds 
White men and Black men side by side within the embrace 
of his affection. He ends the long feud between Moslem 
and l^udu and makes them brethren, one of another. While 
recognising certain social utilities of the caste system, he 
%ripea out the barriers of separation in his personal 
relations, and seats Brahmins and “Untodebables” at a common 
board and leads them in breaking bread together. Even the 
English are not excluded from his goodwill, for, "love your 
enemies’’ is as stern a command for Gandhi' as for Jesus. 
“Tell the British people that I love them, and want their 
association’’ is the word that he has sppketi a thousand times. 
Think of his conduct at the time of the attempt upon his* 
life in South Africa ! Asked in the hospital, where he was 
hovering on the verge of death, to take action against his 
assassin, he refused. "Why should I seek to injure or punish 
him," he said. "The man did what be thought was right, 
risked his life, for what he thought was right !* I believe in 
that man, I shall love him, and win him to myself.’’ And he 
did ! In, a few months the assassin was conquered by the 
might of Gandhi’s forgiveness and became straight away, 
one of his most ardent followers. Equally beautiful is 
Gandhi’s attitude towards General Dyer, the officer respon- 
sible for the massacre at Amritsar. "I cannot co-operate with 
him,’’ says Gandhi ; "I can not recognize his authority 
or obey his orders. But il be fell sick of a fever I would 
hasten to his bedside and nurse him back to health." There 
is no bitterneis in this man, no< least flickering spark of hatred 
or revenge. He is Love Incarnate. In every set aind oven 
gesture of these last years, when patient suffpdng has puri- 
fied his soul, he has been a perpetual witness to the truHi of his 
own great words : **Angsr will serve no purpose. We must mMt 
ungodliness by godliness. We must meet unhmth by truth. We 
must meet cunning and waft bj openness and simplicity. . We 
miut meet terrorism and frightfulness by bravery." 
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It is qualities such as these, whfch have become familiasr 
to Indians, that give Gandhi such a hold upon the ima- 
gination and devotion of his people. It is these same quaK- 
ties also that give to him and his work a universal signifi- 
cance. Oiindhi is a man who has mastered the secrets of 
spiritual living. His soul has beeji lifted, by virtue of in- 
comparable discipline, to the measure of the stature of thoM 
realities which are of God. In humility, in sacrifice, in ardont 
love for men, he is one of those perfect characters which 
come along once in a thousand or perhaps only in two thousand 
years. And to-day he lies in prison. A society which cannot 
suffer a Jesus or a Gandhi to be at large is a society it’lbioh ;is 
not fit to live, and by this token is already doomed to die. 

Non-resistance on a larfe scale 

A second evidence of Gandhi^s universal signifieanoo^, is 
found in his doctrine of iion-resistanoe which 1ie says, "does 
not mean meek submission to the will of the evil-doer, .put 
the pitting of one’s whole soul against the will of the tyrant.” 

I refer more particularly to the fact that Gandhi is the d^^st 
man who has succeeded in applying the non-resistant idea 
on. a vast scale, and in working out a technique for its sneiBCss- 
ful operation in determining the great issues of social life. 
Gandhi, in other words, has demonstrated tpe feasibijity of 
non-resistance as a method of political and economic reform, 
and therewith, definitely as Newton or. Darwin, opened up. 
a new era in human history. 

Hitherto non-resistance has laboured under two very 
serious disabilities. In the first place, its practice has been 
limited in the past to the life of the single individual,' or 
here and there to the experience of single and isolated groups 
of individuals. The great non-resistants bavb 'been Jesus, 
dt. Frincis, William Lloyd Garrison, Henry David Thoreau, 
Ijeo Tolstoi— men of transcendent persondity and in- 
fluence, who have exemplified nobly the possibilities of 
non-resistance in their own private lives, hut have never 
attempted or been able to apply it on a universit scale to 
society at large. Occasionally, to be sure, there have appear- 
ed latter or smaller groups of men and women who have 
organised movements, and even whole eommonitiei^ on n(m- 
resistant principles. Thus, there were the ChristiinB of the 
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firft twnrteeDiuriet of oar era. varioaa beretioal lecte of tbe 
Bfaftdle; aoeb aa the Catfaari, the Wal^enaea and the 
Alhigenaea^. and- aneb modern religioaa gronps aa the Quakera, 
the- Hannonitet and the Dookhobora o( Ruaaia and Weatern 
Canadk*. Bht tkeae groapa, like aeparete individuala of the 
Tobtoian type, have been independent and aelf-oontained. 
They have lived veiy largely in and for themaelvea, and thaa dre 
inpoataui ae m>esaniple rather than aa an inflaenee. They ahow 

Mmiedatanee-oan do op a amall aoale, but teach notblog 
about ita pmotieability aa a general tooial principle. 

. Tha-aaannd diffieuity, under whieh the non-resiatant goappl 
ha* auffaeod in the paat, haa' been . ita identification with a 
remote w ethaviworldly type of life. The non>reaiBtant of 
the ^thfidBe' Agee waa the monk of the St. Francia type, Who 
abandoned the world and went off to live alone by himself or 
with hi*, group ef diaeiplea. The aupreme non-resistant of 
modern. iiiMs aru Tolatoi, who oharacteriatically cut himself 
off from hiii family, hia eountry, bia church and lived like a 
kind of hermit on the land smd at the end fled away, li^ a 
wounded animal in the bushr to die alone. These men were 
aabKme in their personal lives. The non-resiatant in idl ages 
has marked the highest attainment of inward purity and 
outward aaerifiee. But with few exceptions — Gkurrison, for 
sample— they have achieved virtue at tbe expanse of contact 
with the world of men. From the practical point of view tbe 
oon-reaiatant has again and again beCn an ineffective man. He 
baa solv^ the problems of life by running away from them. 
Tolstoi is one of the auUfmeat cbaractera in history but be 
oontribued nothing to the solution of those questions that 
vox moat terribly the society of modern times. 

It ia these two disabilities which have left the advocate of 
uoa-resistanoe helpless to commend his doctrine as an adequate 
method lor meeting the contingencies of the modern industrial 
straggle» for example, or of international war. Non resistance 
may be all right, he has bsien told, as a personal idiosyncrasy or 
as a ^ meaus of escape from social responsibility, but it has 
nothing to offer the.ihea who has to meet things as they are ! 
And now, behold eomea Qandhi a new type of non-resistant— a 
man who leads htepaioideln tbe greatest movement of revolt 
our age has knowiH and do« it on the bMis of a prograihme of 
mist not evil’* t U is tkto progrumuM or technique ol non- 
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r(» 3 it(An<«i > 1 ^ t» iDOtbod of sooiat ehaage, as the plan of campaign 
tu what U literally a war for National Independence, that 
constitatM Q indhi’s unique and immortal contribution to ex- 
perience. Beginning with the elementary precept of 'non- 
violence,' which pledges all Indians to abstain from use of 
force under all circumstances, Gandhi posses on to his second 
and basic principle of “non-co-operation.” This is only super* 
ficially a negative principle — a refusal to co operate in any way 
with the English Government, to accept favour of rewards, to 
use the courts, to send children to the schools, to buy English 
goods, to pay taxes, to recognise the laws. At bottom it is 
magnificently a positive assertion of Indian self-sufficiency — the 
definite organization of a society which is politically and eco- 
nomically self-sustaining and therefore independent. What 
Gandhi is doing is teaching his people to do their own work, 
to manage'their own affairs, to build and maintain their own 
institutions— and to endure in patience, not only without 
hatred or desire for revenge but with actual good will towards 
the enemy, whatever suffering this policy may biing upon them 
from their alien rulers. He is organizing a vast programme of 
social revolt on the basis of love — love for one another express- 
ed in terms of mutual service, and love for the enemy expressed 
in terms of forgiveness and compassion. He is showing that 
no people need be helpless in the face of physical force, or to 
resist force with force to their own misery and destiuction; 
AH they have to do is to act together in ignoring it — to rise 
above it by discipline, to conquer it by suffering, “We must 
meet organization by greater organising ability. We must 
meet discipline by greater discipline, and we must meet 
sacrifices by infinitely greater sacrifices.” 

Era of Force Comes to End 

It is in this programme of non-resistance, applied on a 
vast scale to social issues, that 1 find evidence of a significance 
in Gandhi’s work which far transcends the borders alike 
of country and of race. If the Mahatma succeeds in his great 
venture, non-resistance will be made for the first time in 
history a universal principle of life. The reproach that it is 
nothing more than an escentric rule of individual or seotarian 
life, will be removed. The charge that its feasibility is limited 
to the single life, or the unworldly habit of experience, win be 
answered, If Gandhi succeeds, we shall see that non-iesis* 
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tanoe U , a sound method of social action, that resort to vib< 
lence for «u$ cause is no longer necessary, that for defence 
against agression and in endeavours after liberty, there is “the 
bettor way” than force. If Gandhi succeeds, do I say f— Gandhi 
has already succeeded ; he has demonstrated this truth. His 
arrest yesterday was the final evidence of his triumph. More 
terrible to England than any sword is the steadfast patience of 
this one little man who, in the true spirit of love, “beareth all 
things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, eiidureth all 
things.” In Gandhi, if men be wise, the era of force at last comes 
to its. end, and the era of peace and brotherhood begins I 

"A'cbarge most often brought against Gandhi by his enemies 
is that he is a fanatic who would destroy everything that civili- 
zation has achieved in the last three hundred years. Thus, it 
is said that be would dose the hospitals in India, rip up the 
railroads, smash the printing presses and cotton factories, scrap 
the whole intricate mechanism of modern life, in a vain endea- 
vour to restore at one stroke the simpler ways of an earlier and 
more primitive day. .Now, that Gandhi is thus a mad wrecker 
of the machinery of society as we know it to-day, is obviously 
disproved by the fact dhtit be himself makes constant use 
of the various devices wbiA are the common-place of our time. 
Thus, when he was so desperately wounded by the assassin 
in South Africa, he went to a hospital and was there nursed 
back to health by an Englishwoman who had come to know 
the bind of man be was. In India he travels constantly from 
place to place on the railroads. The other day, when extra* 
ordinary speed was necessary, he made the journey in a high- 
powered automobile. His use of the printing press is constant 
and most effective. 

There is truth, however, in . the statement that Gandhi 
is fighting the machine of western civilisation in India, and 
seeking to restore the native, and therefore primitive, culture 
of his people. It is just this which marks, to my mind, the 
dominating evidence of his genius as a spiritual leader. For 
Gandhi, as he looks upon his country to day, sees it sultjected 
to a two-fold yoke. On the one band there is the yoke of the 
English Government — the bondage of an alien political system 
against which the Nationalist Movement is now being 
directed. On the other hand, there is the yoke of capitalism — 
that economic system which uses the vast machinery of modern 
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iuventioii ^or the exploitation of the many to the profit of 
the few. To Gandhi release from this economic system of 
Western capitalism is as important for India as rcle.aso from 
the political system of hrilish Imperialism. If Knf;li.sh Itulo 
is overthrown only to leave behind it English railroails, English 
factories, English jiromoting companies, and so on, the Indian 
people will have gained oidy the shadow and not the substance 
of Independence. They will bo still onslavod, and enslaved Ic 
a system which is fatal to the best interests of humanity. At 
the heart of this Western civilisation of ours, Gandhi believes, 
is death and not life. We have created a vast machine which 
proves to be a Frankenstein which is devouring us. This 
monster has bound us to the wheel of labour, dt-cc.ivcd us with 
the lure of wealth, degraded us to the base uses of materialism 
and lovellod to the groutid our standards of moral and spiritual 
idealism. Even in a phy.sic.al sense it is a failure, for in 
the end it biings only such calamity aS' the Groat War. It 
is this system of economic ruin which Gandhi secs comiiig 
into Asia, after having conquered and ravaged our Western 
world. lie sees it victorious in Japan, ho sees it invading 
China, ho sees it planted at the beatt of India — and ho 
declares war against it ! lie fights the opium trade ; he 
battles ag.ainst the liquor (rafiic ; he substitutes the domestic 
spindle for the factory loom ; he denounces the railroad, the 
au toraobilc and the machine in general. What Gandhi is attempt- 
ing to do is to save India from the blight of AVestorn materialism 
by restoring her own native civilisation and culture before it 
is too late. He is trying to preserve his land from the curse of 
commercialism, the horror of machine-exploitation and produc- 
tion, the slavery of wage-labour, the w'hole block system of 
capitalistic life. And he would do this not for its own sake, 
but for the sake of India’s soul. Ho would save the spirit of 
bis people— their simplicity, their art, theii religion, their 
mystic comradeship with one another and with God. 

The Life of the Spirit — A Second Christ. 

It is here, in this great, service*, that Gandhi becomes 
in very truth the groat religious leader of whom 1 spoke in 
the beginning. It is in this work of spiritual redemption 
that be takes on a universal significance, for the West as 
well as for the East. For, in saving India, Gandhi is saving 
the world. In staying the ravages of capitalism in bis own 
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land, ho ii utartiDg * morianent wkieli« bjr proe«u of reaotion, 
will flow back iato oar world and iwttoro to o« tbose tbiogi 
of the tidrit wlM we have lost. Onr Westero eiviliMtiou 
» in ez^y tbo ntoai^ «l Booms in the days of tbe Great 
Caesar. It baa vaatered tbe world by the power of its arms, 
and is ezphntinc its resonsees and peoples to its own ad van* 
tage. As its outwoid |3ory increases, however, its inward 
Aisiutegration proceeds. 4t the critical moment in Roman 
history titere appeared Jesaa and the Christians, who brought 
to tbe perishing world a new uonroe of life which iweserved 
its vitality for a period ol two thousand years. At tbe 
eritMal moaseut to oar not disdmilar age,, there appears Gandhi. 
Does he not also bring sritb him a new life of the spirit, 
and may he not therefore be truly hailed as ..he savior ot 
the world. 

It is thus that I would qieak of the universal signifioauce 
ol Mahatma Gandhi and his work in India. The parallel with 
Jooos constantiy presents itself. The Nazarene was a divine 
personality ; he taught the law of liOve, and laid down a 
programme of Non-resistanee for its fulfilment ; he sought to 
eet^lisb the Kingdom of Heaven on Earth by dethroning 
Msamon in lavour of God. So also with Gandhi ! This In* 
diaa fs a saint in bis personal life ; he teaches tbe law of LoVe, 
and N^n resistance as its practice ; and he seeks the establish- 
ment of a new ooefi^ order which shall be a Kingdom of the 
Spirit. If I believed in the second coming, as I do not, I should 
dare to assert that Gandhi was Jesus come back to E;irtb. But 
if "the second coming” has no historical Validity, it has at 
least poetical significanoe ; and in this sepse, can we not speak 
of Gandhi as indeed tbe Christ If In a iktle book called "Tbe 
Scourge of Christ.” sent me by tbe aritbor, Paul Richard, from 
the foot of tbe Himalaya mountains, where he lives. 1 find two 
remarkable sentences — 

“If Christ came again would be not choose again to be a- 
son of an enslaved people rather than a citiaan of the Empire 1 

“Tbe Christ if be comes will not be of the white race as 
the colored people ocald not put their faith in him.” 

Is not this the prophecy of Gandhi ? Does not this prove 
him to be the Chrirt of our age f To-day, as in the olden time, 
it is no longer a question as to whether Christ is here or not. 
It is a question only of who will recognise and follow him. 



^'PmsylooaT folmson on Gaodhi 

Ifr. W. £. $edattcn, lolms^, -ihe great 

Ameiicaii aflti-df jn3c faniirad^ec, iwi^ ita^^ last 

ynar anfWBtrr , ceBtnWted 1c^intiRn\g eofliu^ tto the 
“ChtudaB Heiald” of New York in Oofagfaear la«t 

Utere is a nua^ eMt oi Ood^ who k ea&d the Mahatma 
Guidiii lie eonos to the surface out etf ithat; greait sea of 
liumaii behtg that eompose the Empin eS India, one-filth 
of the |)eople in all the world. As this is writtesi, in Oetoher, 
ho is going about with no elotfaing except a iMMU-spun 'doth 
wound around the lower part of his body and partly coming 
his legs. If all the ludiau people bad only this much lor 
each, there would be none left, and it would bo “btoaliag” 
for him to take more than hie ehare. He rides tfaird-olass 
in the railway carriage sot apart tor coolies and eats the food 
on which the meanest of homaii beings exist. 

Much is said regarding this man to his diaadTantage. 
His name is anathema to many wedded to the esdeting order 
of things — especially alcoholic things. Those who attack 
him, and there are many such, never attack his sincerity, 
his character or his ability- To theni, he is of the devil 
because hu attacks British rule in bis country. And yet, 
alter all has been said that can be said against him, this fact 
remains silhouetted against the sky — in two years, by sore 
personal influonco, he has caused a greater diminution of the 
use of intoxicating liquors than has been accomplished by 
any other in the history of the world during his lifetime. 

The excise year in all British India ends in April. The 
decrease in liquor .jeveiiues has become so enormous as to 
throw into a panic alcoholic ofliciale who seem to think that 
the liquor traffic must continue so as to provide revenue for 
the Government, and provide facilities for the thirsty to get 
their supplies of intoxicants. 

I have been all over India and have discussed the subject 
with many of the excise ministers and with scores of excise 
ofiicials. They all tell the same story— the story of an aston- 

U 
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iabing decrease in the oensamption of drink and of the frightful 
inroads that this decrease is making on the excise revenuea. 
In the district of Nellore, Madras Presidency, the exeisje 
revenues last year amounted to 168,000 rupees. This year, 
it is officitdly estimated at 228 rupees. Scarcely a district 
in all India fails to show a heavy decrease. 

The only district that I have been able to learn of where 
there has been no decrease is in the Malabar district 
of Madras where martial law prevails and where the trouble- 
some “non-co-operators" are not allowed. The best infoci' 
motion that 1 can obtain from a multitude of official sovroes 
is that if the present conditions exist until April, the close 
of the excise year, fully one half of the entire liquor revenue 
of India will be wiped out. Hundreds of villages have, gone 
dry, and hundreds more are practically dry, through the sup- 
reme moral influence of this half-naked man. 

Scores of liquor contractors .have been rained and most 
of those remaining are on the brink of ruin. For these liquor 
shops are. licensed to the highest bidder and the annual license 
foes for selling alone usually run from five to ten thousand 
dollars in American money. The liquor shopkeepers must, 
therefore, sell enormous quantities in order to pay for their 
liquors and the government exactions. And the government 
ruthlessly holds each of them to his bargain. 

1 have visited dozeus of liquor shops in many parts ot 
the country where the dealers ruefully told me that they 
had had only one or two customers during the day. Whi^n 
1 asked why, they invariably replied, “Mr. Oandbi haa'tdld 
the people not to drink any more.” At Cuttack, I visited 
vhe district jail and was surprised to hud it inconvenience 
and sanitation the equal of the. best of •American'' jails. It 
can accommodate 400 prisoners and was usually well up to 
its capacity. But the jailor told me that during the late 
months, the number of prisoners had been dwindling until only 
1,38 re'mained. On ray asking the cause, ho replied : “It 
is because of Mr, Qandbi’s non-co-operation movement.” 

Young Gandhi 

Who is thia mighty man who has wrought such things! 
Mohandas Kacamchaml Gandhi was born not far from his 
present home. Ahmedabod, on October 2, 1869. The term 
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“mahatma” literally means “groat soul” and nothing more. 
A mahatma is not a godi but an object of great rereretice. 
He was born of wealthy, devout parents in the heart of that 
part of India where religious ideas are carried to the extre- 
me, and where there is such a great horror of taking life of 
any sort that many people, after sundown, wear clothes over 
their mouths so that they will not inadvertently swallow 
living insects. A philosopher of that section solemnly ex- 
plained to me how lofty was the spirit of a man who would 
lie in bed and allow the btigs full play over his body and how 
the very highest sacrifice known was for a man deliberately 
to permit a tiger to eat him alive, and thus enjoy itself. One 
of the high oflicials of Ahmedabad told mo of the troubles 
that they had had in destroying mad dogs, as killing of one 
when known would cause a riot. 

Young Gandhi was in constant rebellion against restraint, 
and oftep would eat the forbidden moat in secret, much 
as the American boy smokes cigarettes behind the barn. 
Ho was given permission by his mother to go to college at 
London qn condition that he go with her to the priest and 
take tbrqe vows — one not to drink, one not to cat moat, 
and one -to bo chaste. And in London ho lived as fast a 
life as possible, keeping within his vows. And he came 
back to Iifdia to practise law in Bombay. 

An import-iiit piece of litigation sent him to >Sonlh 
Africa, where he was refused permission to pr-intiso untlnr 
his Loiidon degree because ho was a “nigger.” Then and 
there began Mr. Gandhi’s long struggle, for the rights of bis 
race which has become a iiarl of the history of South Afr/ea, 
and ill which Gandhi was frequently lockod in jail for ninntbs 
at a time. But ho won. And books of entrancing iiitnrc.st 
have been written to tell '.lie story. 

It wa.s during this period of his life that he came ninler 
the iiiHueiico of the Sermon on the Mount, the. writings "f 
Tolstoi, and the Bliagavat Gila, which moulded bis future 
life and made him probably the greatest man of tlio 
ago. It was the lofty ethics of the Sermon that was the 
dominant factor iu making the man what he is. Out of 
this came his Satyagraha (aggressive following of tinth) 
movomout which developed into the iKin-co-oporation project 
that is now Ibe concern of the whole British Kinpirc. And 
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ill the quest of truth, Gandhi thinks and acts in straight Hoes. 
He follows the lead to the end. 

Until two years after the Great War, Mr. Gandhi was 
to the British Crown as the most incorrigible of the 
King’s English-horn subjects. He served in the Boer war, 
was once invalided and mentioned in despatches. The outbreak 
of the European war found him in London. There he at once 
orsauisod 260 Indian students in English universities into a 
volunteer corps who wanted to serve wholly without pay. 
He returned to India because of ill-health and recovered. 

Recruiting Movement 

In a critical moment, in 1918, in response to the appeal 
of Premier David Lloyd George for a million Indian recruits, 
Gandhi threw himself into the recruiting movement with 
such energy that the quota of recruits called for in nine months 
was accomplished in seven months. Then the armistice put 
it stop to the proceedings. During this period, Gandhi 
imposed Indian objections to numerous humiliating army 
discriminations ■ against Indian soldiers, and succeeded in 
defeating a proposal in the National Indian Congress Com- 
mittee to exhort a promise from Downing Street that, after 
the war, India should bo granted Dominion Homo Rule. 

During • the war, the Viceroy’s council enacted the 
"Defence of India Act”, modelled after the British Defence 
of the Realm Act, under which most of the liberties held 
dear by British subjects generally were suspended. This 
Act, ostensibly designed against the King’s enemies, was 
used so diligently by British officials in India against various 
internal political movements that India became aroused against 
it. Even so loyal a subject as Mrs. Annie Besant was 
Interned for three months under this Aijt by Madras officials 
who did not agree with her in internal politics which had 
nothing to do with the war. After the • wag was ended, 
the so called* Rowlatt Act was passed, continuing the trouble- 
some repressive act for throe years, and the Viceroy tried to 
get the hated law continued permanently. This act set 
India afire, led to the "Punjab massacres,” and Gandhi 
went out on bis campaign of passive resistance. 

Being a good strategist, Mr. Gandhi naturally attacked 
the British Indian GovA’nment in its most vulnerable spot — 
the liquor traffic. The British did not introduce liquor into 
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■IrKlia. Tho liquor was there always in more or loss special 
and ceremonial customs. What the British did was to or- 
ganize and commercialize the drink traffic into a husiiiess 
for individual profit and for revenue. Under the theory 
of "a minimum of consumption and a maximum of revenue” 
the traffic was organized and grew until it reached huge 
proportions. For that, the British must stand convicted 
by friend and foe alike. Mr. Gandhi simply hung up this 
piece of ^irty linen so that all the world could see. He 
placed the demand for the prohibition of the liquor as the 
corner-stone of his political structure, a demand which stirred 
the natural ambitions of the Indian peoule to the uttermost. 

Picketing Drink Shops 

The storm centre of the prohibition propaganda centered 
around the practice of “picketing” the drink shops by non- 
co operation hosts! Companies of men would bo stationed 
arouttd the drink shops to plead with the people to keep out 
and to leave drink alone. The plan spread all over India. 

It had its grotesque features, as when devout iion-co- 
operators would fall on their knees and implore the thirsty 
to keep out of the drink shops. In many cases, "uweepers”, 
“untouchables”, and the lowest castes would bo employed 
as “picketers” with curious results. Tho sight of an “un- 
touchable” on bis knees before a proud, high caste aristocrat, 
beseeching him to behave bim|elf and leave drink alone, bad 
about tho same etfect as that which would be produced 
by an ignorant Kentucky on h’s knees before a haughty 
Kentucky Colonel pleading with him to bo decent and to leave 
mint julep alone. Tho high caste man could not kick the 
“untouchable” into the gutter because thereby he would conta- 
minate himself. And so he had to stay away in order to save 
his “honor.” 

At Lucknow, a Nawab, a Moslem, bad taken to drink 
against the precepts of his religion. So tVe whole menial staff 
of serv\nts waited on him, bowed their heads to the floor, and 
notified him that they could not serve him anyi .more unless 
he quit the drink, and also notified him that their castes bad 
decided that he could have no more servants unless he out out 
the booze. The horrified Nawab saw no alternative except (n 
cook his jwn food and carry out his own slops. He climbed 
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on the water wagon. The country is well filled with stories 
of such absurdities, and the most absurd thing about them is 
that they were astonishingly effective. 

On Strictly Peaceful Lines.'* 

On the .whole, the picketing has been carried on along 
strictly peaceful lines according to the Mahatma’s wishes. But 
ill a few cases the pickets became over enthusiastic and would 
drag customers away from the drink shops by force. In some 
places, the violators of caste rules against drink were half- 
shaven and some were escorted through the streets with old 
boots bung about their necks — the most deadly humiliation 
possible to imagine. This would lead to rioting, the interven- 
tion of'tbe police and a government order to stop picketing in 
that locality. In some places, the local government officials and 
police would themselves stir up a row in order to- provide ai 
•excuse to stop the picketing. This sort of thing attracts undue 
attention for the reason that it is the exceptional rows that are 
aired in the newspapers and not the usual peaceful picketing. 

In the various provincial legislatures the admirers of Mr. 
Gandhi have struck again and again with proposed bills for 
local option*or for complete prohibition. In each case, such a 
propositi has been met with the solid opposition of the British 
members and the solid support of the Indian members, except in 
three or four cases, where the Indian member happened to be 
also a member of the government itself. This policy has given 
the Gandhi people the chance to claim that the liquor traffic is 
being rambled down the throats of the Indian people against 
their wishes. The British section reports that the Indian 
people really don’t want prohibition and are pushing the matter 
in order to embarass the British administration and raise 
taxes. But the Indian people who pay the taxes practically 
unanimously vote for prohibition just the same. 

While a very small minority of British people are said to 
l»o willing to grant the prohibition demanded by the people, 
not a single British member of any of the legislatures has been 
found who would not vote for such a measure or even for 
local option. 

Many city councils have passed resolutions appealing to 
the British authorities to close the drink shops in their cities 
but none of these have been acceded to, though in a few cases 
certain shpps have been closed and in a few instances some of 
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them h&ve been removed to positions just outside the city limits. 
Xhe British' offici els generally have wrought !>.'';jjnst any such 
moves. In one case, a prohibition resolution -^ as defeated by 
the British Health Officer» who declare^l that it was necessary 
for the people to drink in order to .preserve their health. In 
many cases, where the liquor diop contrsMstors had refused to 
bid and thus renew their privileges, political and other press- 
pro has been brought upon coutrators to bid and thus continue 
the drink traffic. 

Just alter my visit to Waltair .(Vizagapatam), the British 
Deputy Commissioner sent out an astonishing letter to the 
President of a District Board, in which he .said : — 

“Owing to the non-co operation movement, it has hoen 
found very difficult to sell toddy shops. The non-co-opcrators 
have been preaching to the tree owners not to lease their trees 
to toddy renters. This makes the working of toddy shops 
more difficult. The only course to combat this movement is 
for Government to render ail possible and legitimate help to 
shop-keepers by leasing all trees under government control. 
As the circumstances now prevailing are exceptional, 1 request 
that you will be good enough to withdraw 'all restrictions relat- 
ing to the leasing of trees under your control as a special case 
and thus to ease the situation tc some extent,” 

Exese Liquor Question, 

The “Reform Act*” which was passed by the British 
Parliament late in 1919, transferred the excise liquor question 
to the Indian, people subject to certain conditions which make 
it difficult for the Indian provincial government to fully 
abolish the traffic. British officialdom in India, instead of 
co-operating with the Indians to enable them to obtain freedom 
fiX>m the drink traffic, is placing all possible obstacles in the 
way of the anti-diink national aspirations. This policy natu- 
rally, farther inflames the Indian mind and adds fuel to the 
non-oo-opontion movement, of which Mr. Gandhi is quite 
quick to take advantage. 

To all save tlie hopeless reactionary, it is plain that, 
after oentnries of wandering the Indian people are about to 
shake off the oppression of the drink traffic under the leader- 
ship of this Master mind. The power of public opinion is 
reaching aoeh vdiime that nothing can long stand in its wav. 



Dr. W. Walsh on Gandhi 

As an Angel of a New Annunciation 

Before a large audierce in Steinway. Hall, London. 
Dr. Walter Walsh delivered the following impressive 
lecture which was listened to in rapt attention. 

Tha Intosb iitteranoa of Mr. G. B.- • Shaw assures us that 
prison is a f.ailure. Now, if prison life fails to reform a crimi- 
nal, how much more must it fail to subdue the spirit of dis- 
alFection in Mahatma Gandhi condemned for six years to an 
Indian jail 1 1 kno^ not what is the way of life in an Indian 

prison, but if we think of those 60 Moplahs suffocated in 
transit the other week, we shall conclude that the conditions 
arc not those of a sanatorium. And the prisons must bo 
crammed to stifling point, judging from the orgies of incarcer- 
ation prevailing from the Himalayas to Capo Comorin, the 
victims ranging over till ages and conditions, from veteran 
nationalists to high-bred ladies, youthful devotees little more 
than children, and the other day, to Gandhi’s like-minded son. 
The epic of a New India is being written before our eye's. 

“Wherever a man comes, there comes revolution,” said 
Emerson in his momorablo Divinity Schools Address. Let us 
see what kind of a man is this Gandhi, whom the British 
Government opiisigns to the same fate as its forgers, i hieves, 
and wife-beaters. I collected my information from a great 
many different sources — Indian and European, juinblo of 
truths, lies and halMruths— compared and edited them for 
presenting you with a statement that is as nearly true as my 
best judgment can make it. 

If we wore to select three of the most illnstrioas names 
of living men, we might choose in seionce, Professor Bose of 
Caleutta ; in literature, Sabindranath Tagore ; an^ Mahatma 
Gandhi in the sphere of action — all three being Indians. The 
last named 1 tako 'tobeone of those creative geniuses who 
appear at long intervale to build up new ditiiensaiioiw Just 
when the old are eriimbUtig. The nan eMne% and revolotioh 
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is oh his heois. Whiimiin agrees with Emerson—Prodnee 
gnat persons ; the rest follows. In India the rest is following 
with great rapidity. To stimulate the revolution nothing 
was wanting but govermetital repression, and this our repre- 
sentatives are elfcctively providing. It may be true that as 
governors they can do nothing else. The question, in that 
case, is whetW they ought not to desist from the attempt 
to govern a country against its will. 

The Indian Ideal Made Visible 

In thrusting the bigh-miridod reformer behind prison 
bars, the Government is hoping to constrain the best spirit 
of the East ; but while' they may -restrain its physical 
embodiment in the leader, tiiey cannot confine the spirit 
itself . which is embodied in an entire people. Mahatma 
Gandhi' is popularly regarded as a divine being, which for 
us means that he - is the Indian ideal made visible to the 
common m-tn. I cannot recall any character in history 
who appears to have been more self-less, more modestly 
consecrated, or to have offered a purer sacrifice to humanity. 
Like all the great saints, the Mahatma is filled with a sense 
of his own un worthiness, and while unbarring a sopl of extra- 
ordinary purity and holiness laments his own imperfections 
and declares that he can survive only through his great hope 
of India’s redemption. His heart is in tune with the infinite, 
and he fears nothing that man can do him. The only thing 
he fears is that India, through the martyrdoms that lie before 
her, instead of holding fast to the ideal of sacrifice and non- 
violence, may accept the doctrine of the sword; in which 
case his life as an Indian would be finished and he would 
retire to the jungles of Hindustan to end bis days in fasting, 
penance, and prayer for his own and bis country’s unworthi- 
ness. Against a soul like this, the Principalities, Powers and 
Empires of the world war in vain. 

bqioaii^na Progress Itself 

Accepting this hero saint as the embodiment of the 
spirit of progrete and reform, his imi^sonment signifies the 
impounding of Progress and Reform themselves at the haiids 
of British officialdom: no new thing thesie late yean. He 
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deelaras that he is sastained by the hope of diminishing the 
misery of India’s suffering dumb millions. Do not imagine 
that the reformation on foot in India is the creation of this 
one man. Far from it. Like a cleansing wave it has been 
sweeping over that vast peninsula, bringing .tp light new 
loyalties and ideals, as the movement to suppress.the drink 
traffic, to abolish cssto in its lowest form as it affeets those 
known as “untouchables”, to secure economic freedom tv the 
spinning wheel, to heal the feud between Hindus and Muslims, 
and above all, as the synthesis of the whole, to acoomplish. this 
by the pure methods, of non-violence. If this reformation can 
be carried through, its effect upon human destiny will exceed 
that of the German Reformation under Martin Luther, in as 
much as its spirit is incomparably finer, its outlook far wider 
and more human, and it starts from a higher statQ of, human 
development. Over all the elements which might mis shape 
themselves into a cauldron of furious war rises the •clear 
figure of Mahatma Gandhi, like the angel of a new annun- 
ciation, applying to new conditions India’s {and the world’s) 
old gospel of peace and good-will ; the spiritual faith that 
the only way to self-realisation and moral freedom for na- 
tions, as for individuals, is through non-resistaiice to the 
uttermost limit. With contemporary influence probably 
greater than has ever emanated ' from any previous reformer, 
bo is standing against the embattled powers of empire and 
militarism, — not for India’s rights .alone, but for the -rights 
of man ; the right to freedom, self-expression, self-determintl- 
tion, liberty of speech and of public assembly, public trials, 
justice in public administration and the shaping of moral 
ideals. For all those lovely things, against such fearful odds, 
this intrepid saint advance without sword or shield, with 
nothing but the word of truth in bis mouth, and the immense 
influence of a consecrated personality which St. Francis of 
Assisi might have envied. The situation is unparalleled not 
in its essential nature perhaps, but in its magnitude, The 
Advance of David against €k>liatb is only a feeble parable of 
the situation. 1 see that this is the world’s affair ; not merely 
India’s. It may be that the world’s freedom is to be won on 
the plains of Ind^ not merely its freedom from military 
oppressors, but— what is more importont — freedom from its 
own evil obsessions. 
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JS A WOULD POBCM 

Miihatnifii’a Trial* 

For a verbatim account of Gandhi’s trialt defence and 
condemnation, 1 bad to turn to a foreign paper, from which 1 
learned that, with (he utmost gentleness, the accused bad 
acknowledged disaffection towards — that is, want of love for, 
—British government ever India, admitting, as being himself a 
lawyer, that bis judge could do no other than^give adverse judg- 
ment. I am equally bound to say that the judge vied with the 
accuse in respectful. ' demeanour, and performed what be 
thought to be his duty in a manner which was manifestly 
sorrowful. One is resistlossly drawn, back 2,000 years fora 
similar scene. Then, too, the Roman Pilate was remorseful 
and would willingly have washed his hands off the whole busi- 
ness. Both Jew and Indian were impeached for the same 
crime. Listen. — “Then they took Jesus and led him to Pilate. 
And they began to accuse him saying, we found - this fellow 
perverting the nation and forbidding to give tribute io.Cses’ar. 

And they were the more Qerce, saying ; . He stirreth'up 

the people.” This parallel is either the iustifioatidn of Gandhi 
or the condemnation of Jesus. 1 challenge the law'-givers of 
Christendom to gainsay. 

The Evangelist of a Higher Life. 

As with the Nazarenc again, so with the Indian, both 
being spiritual leaders were insensibly sucked into the male- 
volent atmosphere of politics ; for, as 1 have often told you, 
the puret a religion is, the more destructive it ultimately is to 
tyrannies'. • Tyrants know that very well, and cannot rest till 
they get th6 religious reformer open a cross, or safe behind the 
bars of an ireivpgfe. As. it was to Jesus, so to 'Gandhi, politics 
is more tban tnenMii,4HUie it. seems to the professional states- 
man, being valne|^'Mr'''lin idstniiDRnt of spiritual renovation, 
facilitating the removal of obst ar wi r tb moral regeneration and 
to the development of domeatiR^fVtMs.^.. He aims at purifying 
the public life of his people ; and'^^vf’hile even in his influence 
on political events he immeasurably putsoars'and will immortally 
survive the politicians who are .matching .Hhemselves against 
him, he is essentially the evi^elist of a higher life. 'We would 
not .dream of classing him withT fighting patriots like Spartacua 
or Oliver Cromwell, any more than we tvould class General 
Booth with' General Foeh. Hit message' is gospel, aotpoliey. 
iSven his method of uon-ep operatioo is advanced as a means of 
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seU-disoipliue, the path of sacriBce by which Indian life is to 
receive its highest fulfilment. Nay, beyond that, be perceives 
the radiant possibility of radically improving human life in the 
Mass and is the enemy of Western civilisation only so far as 
it seems to him injurious to the moral nature of man. 

Not a Wilful Rebel. 

So, then, wo clear Mahatma Gandhi of the last suspicion 
of being a mere destructive fanatic, or even a wilful rebel. 
Neither destruction, rebellion,, nor fanaticism, possesses bis 
clear soul. The spectacle of India’s demoralisation has turned 
him from a friend into an implacable, even if pacific, foe of 
Western civilisation. Specially, be deplores the slavish des- 
cent into insincerity that never fails to be developed in a 
subieet race by the necessity of propitiating the foreign con- 
queror. It is not hu physical prowess that makes him formid- 
able. That ascetic form — be weighs about a hundred pounds, 
the weight of a girl just entering on her teens — would seem 
out of place- as a leader of warriors. Neither is it his intellect 
that makes him the revered inspirer of India’s millions— 
I should say that the leaders of the Russian revolution excel 
him in pure brain-force as much as they fall beneath him in 
moral influonco. Nor is it his oratory that inflames bis follow- 
ers to heroic action — for bis speech is calm, temperate, reason- 
able, addressed to the conscience and the higher nature, 
appealing ever and ever for sacrifice, not for conquest ; for 
suffering, not for victory. Truly the strangest revolutionary 
that ever lived ! What is the secret ? It is to be found in 
the perfect purity of his motives, the sincerity of his character, 
bis boundless compassion, that limitless self-renunciation 
which is the test of Indian divinity, the love which includes 
all and stoops to embrace tbe lowest. Turning aside from 
the pathway of professional advancement and affluence, be 
went down to the very abyss of Indian misery, where swelter- 
ed the "untouehables,” stripped himself of early possessions, 
and gave himself u a living sacrifice for humanity. These 
are the kind of m^n Ihdia makes iti gods ; wjiile {he West 
bows before the golden oalf, tbe sceptre or the sword. 

India Wants Selfrdaterminatipn. 

Let me here presaait a brief summary of the grievances 
which havd created this unique movement for redress on tbe 
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part of ono-filth of the world’ll population. Fundamental ia 
the fact of Britain’s conquest of India by armed force, and 
her continued exploitation by tbe same meaiis. Foreign do- 
mination is supposed to be contrary to tbe modern spirit, 
which assorts the right of self-determination, subject only to 
the general will as expressed in a true League or Federation 
of Peoples. Further, decade after decade tbe* conqueror con- 
tinues, to promise Self-Government always however, postpon- 
ing it to some future time, forgetting that no nation is good 
enough to govern another without its consent. More recently 
tbe continuance of tbe war against Turkey has created indig- 
nant resentment, still further inflamed by the terms of tbe 
Treaty of Sevres in admitted violation of pledges given by the 
British Prime Minister. The jealous discrimination against 
Indjans in Kenya Colony, East Africa, has added fuel to the 
firfc The truth is that, throughout the West, the doctrine 
of White, or Anglo Saxon domination has become a kind of 
religion, ignoring tbe intellectual excellence of a people whose 
students can hold up their heads among the best when it 
comes to University Examinations. The sins of Empire are 
notorious, and cry to heaven for expiation, the British Empire 
being no expiation, though, probably no greater sinner than 
the rest. Here is a brief catting from Beutor which shows 
how Empires govern : “Tbe air operations against the 
Jalalkil tribe have been most successful. Sixteen aeroplanes 
bombed and machine-gunned tbe tribe, who lost heavily in 
men and cattle.” (The Press Agency makes no mention of 
women and children, though we know very well that falling 
bombs do not discriminate.) “Tbe aeroplanes returned to the 
baso practically unscathed.” To this, add never-changing 
conditions of industrial exploitation, social discrimination, 
political disability, famine, frightful penury, the insolent 
assertiveness of many (not by any means of all) of the official 
classes and thiiy women oyer natives more refined and cultured 
than thethselves— and we can understand bow Tagore flung 
back to Britain’s King the title he had in an unguarded boor 
accepted. At the present mmnent, free Press, free speech, 
rad hEce assembly are suppressed while the leaders are crowded 
into jail : a condition of things than which none could offpr 
greater falsities for mob violon'ce, easily suppressed by the 
dominhut power, thus discrediUng Gandhi, and giving excuse 
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for ]ret farther Bappreseion of liberty. Can this bo the mean 
game our reproBetatiyes are playing in India t 

Unhappily, Indiane hare loot faith in British liberaliam, 
ainoe Lord Morley and the partition of Bengal : and becaoBO 
eren now Liberal papera write a groat deal of cant about our 
reaponaibilitieB for the people of India, and about taking up 
the white man^ burden. Yes, 

Take up the white man’s burden, 

And if you write in verse. 

Flatter your nation’s vices 
And strive to make them worse. 

Then learn that if with pious words 
You ornament each phrase. 

In a world of canting bypoorites 
This kind of business pays. 

Ernest Crosby. 

Moral Militancy VS. Military Militancy. 

The demand of India has hitborto been fur self govi'rn- 
ment within the Empire, but even British people arc beginn- 
ing to ask whether the goal of Indian freedom does not lie 
beyond. 

Leaving that, however, I hasten to describe the means 
adopted by India and her leader to remove the grievances 
indicated. Tbe principal means involve nothing more alarm- 
ing than those adopted by Buddha, Lao-Tse, Jesus, Tolstoy, 
by Quakers, Dukbobors and many others, namely, passive 
resistance, for which another name given by Thorcau is civil 
disobedience. Even when shot down in hundreds, the natives 
are instructed to make no return in kind. Their sublime aim 
is to defeat tyranny by the power of love. This is not to bo 
regarded as a state of quiesoenceand worm-like submission, but 
as a sapeib assertion of the human spirit against brute force. 
It is Gandhi’s moral militancy against Empire’s military 
militancy. The issue is not uncertain. 

Non-violence represents the true spirit of the East. . Clear, 
calm, and believing are tbe accents in which Gandhi exhorts his 
followers, not to violence, but to sacriice. For them, he says, tbe 
Jehad, or IL>Iy Waif, is immoral, but also impossible ; and in- 
deed impossible for any. He exhorts India to practise non-vio- 
enoe, not because she is weak, but precisely because she is 
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ttiong ; strong to endure, to suffer and to overcome. He believes 
in loving his enemies, in being killed without killing, in going 
to jail Wilbout anger, beoause he hIBeves in God and His 
righteousness, as he puts it. Non coiistance is absolutely 
essential, he cries. If they resort to violence, all will be lost, 
beeause India will have lost her soul. Be makes no demand 
for the punishment of General Dyer beeause of the massacre 
of Amritsar, or the degradations he initiated on native popu- 
lations. We must love our enemies, he eries again. When 
the faith and courage of some of bis followers break down so 
that they resort to violent methods the leader blames his own 
unworthiness, and resorts to fasting, penance and prayei^ 
When a follower sins, the leader fasts ! Was such a thing 
ever seen in this world before? Is not the Kingdom of 
Heaven at hand f Yes, is it not even among us, in India, at 
least ! This mode of action is greater than that adopted by 
the giant Tolstoy, who confined himself to mere pen-work, 
aiid by practising at an individual. But here is a non-resis- 
tant who proposes to apply his doctrine to' 300 millions of 
people, thus creating a mighty national revolution by means 
of a spiritual one and establishing the most glorious political 
precedent in the history of peoples. 

Let it be admitted that there has been some violence and 
there may be more. But who is responsible? Is a peace 
advocate to be accused of creating violence because a rowdy 
breaks bis head. Must we not strive to right the wrongs 
of the world till all the wrong doers are willing to atone ? It 
is true that the spoilers who have secured the wealth and 
snatched the power of the world turn upon the outraged lowly 
when they cry for justice, and put them to death or clap' them 
into prison : but are wo to hold their victims responsible. 
And if, goaded on by misery, some of the wronged ones 
snatch carnal weapons to assert the claims, shall not respon- 
sibility be on the beads of those who have coveted and 
defrauded, who have refused to make restitution, or to ' 
surrender the spoil or to recognise the rights of those they 
have injured ? I& wrong for ever to be permitted an unohal- 
lenged supremacy ? Must no Jesus invoke Justice for the 
poor, lest some headstrong Peter snatch a futile sword to assert 
their claims ? That is strange doctrine indeed, and would 
mean the end of all progress, nay the end of virtue itself. 
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For tho EnfraniAiiement of th« Soul 

lilspecially is this doctrine of moral supinenoss seen to be 
illogical and inhuman when we have regard to the fact that 
usurping powers and politicians ofton-times deliberately pro* 
voke mob violence, in order to have excuse for further suppres- 
sions and tyrannies. We have seen the denial of Gladstonian 
Self-government lead to Sinn Fein in Ireland ; and it would 
almost seem as if Sinn Feinism is being fostered in India ; 
not by. those who wish to see India free, but by those who 
would bind her in heavier chains. 

The positive side 'of non-violence is Non co operation, 
foolishly described by ignorant journalists as a boycott, a 
boycott of British goods. Non-co-operation is not a policy 
of negation, but is a very positive assertion of nationality — of 
nationality so pronounced that it refuses to co-operate with a 
foreign invader. During the war, I was frequently asked what I 
would do if the Kaiser come to reside in Buckingham Palace 
and his ministers legislated at Westminister, and my reply was 
practically that which India is now giving to the British 
Government. Is there anything remarkable in a man refusing 
to co-operate with a foreign invader in the administration of 
country ? ' It is no more than was asserted by tho American 
colonists when, at the Boston tea parry, they flung British 
tea into Boston harbour. It seems to me most natural thing 
in. the world ; and for high-spirited people, the most proper. 
To decline ail tho usurper’s titles, honours and decorations ; 
to accept no salaried post either as clerk, policeman or soldier, 
as magistrate, Judge, barrister, or what you please ; ta deve 
lop home industries rather than depend on importations, and 
ill the last resort to refuse to pay taxes, — all this would 
appear to bo the plainest duty of liberty- loving people. At 
any rate, so it seems toGtndhi and. bis non-co-operators. 
The appropriate symbol of tho movement is the Charka, the 
Spining-whoel, which they have blazoned on a new flag ; a 
far more hopeful, humane and fraternal symbol than the 
lions, bears, eagles, ferocious beasts most other peoples have 
adopted as their natural emblems. So the spinning-wheel 
hums in a million Indian Homes. What music that would have 
been to the ear of John Ihmkin who was always telling us we 
roust merge our huge factory system Into some form of home 
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indMip^ ^on-eo operation is a colossal effort to got away 
from, ctf save India from, tbe benumbing machinery of 
Western civilisation, from the hideous factory system, from a 
landless proletariat, from whatever is foreign to tbe genius 
of the Indian people. It is a demand to be left free to deve- 
lop Indian civilisation on its own lines, on lines natural to 
Indian temperament and conditions ; of which surely the 
people of the country are the best judges. They are resolved 
to be masters, not so much in their own house, as of their 
own house, as of their own souls. With Abraham 
they would repeat “This country, with its institutions, i^ltags 
to tbe people who inhabit it. Whenever they sbalf ^row 
weary of the existing Government, they can exercise theilr 
constitutional right of amending it, or their revolutiofiary 
right to dismember or overthrow it.” 

“This is not a ' proletarian, or an economic, or a labour 
movement or a movement on behalf of any class whatever. 
It is a moveditnt for the •nfranebisement of the soul — the 
soul of the individual Indian, and the soul of India as a 
eommunity numbering one-fifth of the population of tbe gldie. 
Tbe imprisonment of Gandhi symbolises the imptispnmep^ of 
India’s soul. This- is a spiritual movement ratbei* . then «a 
political one ; or it is a political movement only in the sense 
thitt reformed religious principles inevitably assert themselves 
over political e3(i^1^iencies. Spiritual issues are uppermost, 
which makes this an absolutely -.new thing in the way of 
revolptions. It is a grpat^ cbollenge of faith to the powers 
and principalities of tb^v^rld*. It seems to me no exaggera- 
tion to say that Gandbi’f millionfold /application of spiritual 
power to public affafjt a^ost crates a nety religien. An 
age to cqme inay e|nstifate a AriLty of ^preme nraes 
designating those who have enunciated end lived the ultimate 
religion'; the religion of tbe soul^ the religion of love, mercy, 
forgiveness and peace Gaot'ama, Jesus, Gandhi 

Why not t India is one qt the home-lands of ancient 
religion, the mothey of the most beautiful of religions ; and, 
to-day, a new epiphany of human nature is ' due, a new 
demonstration of mao’s possibilities and divine capacities, 
and this, perchance, is given us in the character and mission 
of Mahntma GandhL Time will tell. Keep an open mind. 
Who knows f 

16 



The Gandhi Movement 

The Awakening of India 

BY WILFRED WELLOCK 

Few things in history are comparable to the present 
sitaation in India. An awakening is taking place in that 
vast Continent such as mankind witness scarce once in a 
thousand years. The Gandhi Movement is as much an effect 
as a cause of that awakening, being its symbol, and with it, 
the promise of a new civilisation, the emergence of a new 
humanity. ' So profound is the change in spirit and outlook 
that is beinlr effected and so rapidly is the transformation 
taking place, that no acquaintance with India dating further 
back than the last half-dozen years or so, would appear to 
be of muph use in estimating the value of the present spiritual 
upheaval. Without doubt India is moved to-day as she has 
not been moved since the decline of her ancient civilisation. 
But what is more significant is that the revolt is giving rise 
to an idealism whose purpose goes much deeper than the 
freeing of India from the political and ^onomic control of 
Britain. That purpose being, ‘'indeed to free India, and perhaps 
the whole world, from the materialism which threatens East 
and West alike. 

The Palestine Parallel 

Current events in India seem irresistibly to carry the 
mind back to Palestine at the time of Christ. In each case 
we have a defenceless people struggling for freedom against 
a colossal Empire of matchless dimensions, naval and military 
power, and wealth. In each case wo observe the same ten- 
dency to raise the movement for freedom from the particular 
to the universal, to convert the struggle of national liberation 
from a particular tyrant nation or Empire into a titanic con- 
flict for world-wide freedom from the growing menace of 
materialism. In each case moreover, a leader comes forth 
who champions the cause of freedom by means of purely 
spiritual weapons, appeals to the conscience alone, and seeks 
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to oroate a now national or rather international consciousnen. 
Thus, Jesus alter preaching for a little while alone, called 
and sent out the* twelve, afterwards seventy, and thereby 
roused the mind of the entire comviunity to the great alarm 
of the authorities. The spiritual revolution which Christ 
effected was accomplished in three years. The Non-co-opera- 
tion Movement in India is only eighteen months old, yet 
already the entire nation has Iteon affected by it, not to 
speak of other nations in the Near and Far East, while its 
leader is in 0i61. 

Whether this new Movement possesses sustaining power, 
motives and vision sufficient to achieve the ends desired, 
only time can say. What must bo obvious to any dispassion- 
ate obs' i'ver is, that it is the expression of something more 
than a passing impulse, aifd that, whether it succeeds or faila 
in its immediate object, India will never again be the sub- 
missive India of pre-war days, or the tool and victim of 
British financiers. 

It is necessary, therefore, that wo in Britain at least try 
to understand what is taking place in India. 

Genesis of the new spirit 

I Lave described the new Movement as .an awakening. 
It is nothing loss. The agitation out of which it has .s|irung 
has fieen proceeding for a considerable time. Pc-dodic out- 
bursts against the tyranny of British Rule there have alw.iys 
been, but prior to the last two decades or so, there has been 
little or no constructive thought or idealism behind the 
feeling revolt. During the last 20 years however, leaders 
of a quite new typo have emerged, men of fine character and 
of considerable constructive ability. According to Gandhi, 
it was after the Partition of Bengal that the new spirit came 
to birth. To quote him. 

•* . . . . what yon call the real awiikoning took place after the 
Partition of Bengal. For this wc have to be thankful to liord Curaon. 
At the time of the Partition, the people of Bengal reasoned with Lord 
Curson, but in the pride of power he disregarded all their prayers. He 
took it for granted that Indians could only pr.attle, that they ccnld 
never take any effective steps. He used insulting language, an<l in the 
teeth of all opposition, partitioned Bengal. That day may be considered 

to be the tlay of the partition of British Empire After the 

Partition, iicuplc saw that petition must be backctl up by force and 
that they must be capable of suffering. This new spirit must be COB* 
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■ideied to be tbe ohtet letoU of the Pottition. Thot.tpirit wa« Ken In 

the ontsi^en writinge in the Pioh The Swadeshi Mcvement 

^as inau^nrnted. People young and old ... . did not fear even a row. 
Or beins imprisoned .... This is something diilerent from mere 
petition.” 

"Lord Cnrson may yet receive a statue as the founder of United 
India.” (Bernard Houghton in "The Bevolt of Bast”) 

The revolt against British Role grew apace after tbe 
Fiction of Bengal. Unity was given, to that revolt some time 
later by tbe National Congress which also became the medium 
for focussing and developing constsuctive thought, ideas con* 
oerning policy and aims. Since its inception the National 
Congress has grown by leaps and boufids, carrying everything 
before it. But daring the last eighteen months its growth has 
been phenomenal. The cause of this is Gandhi’s Non>co-oper- 
tion Movement which has done more to unite the various races 
and Mcts of India, as well as. to give unity to the movement 
for political freedom, than all tbe various efforts of tbe last 
few years put together. Whether viewed from the standpoint 
of Bindu-Muslim unity, or that of heroic endeavour* and 
readiness to suffer, the effects of Gandhi’s agitation and the 
movement for liberation from tbe domination of British Rule 
and of Western civilisation have been as startling in their 
magnitude as they have been wonderful. 

Gandhi is tbe author of tbe Indian Non-co-operation 
Movement. Nevertheless, policies have been advocated during 
the past 16 or 20 years by some of the foremost thinkers in 
India which would ultimately, or so it seems to me, have led 
b) the same result As early as 1903, Tagore bad advocated 
a line of action which, had it succeeded, would have bad tbe 
effect of starving out the British. His idea was for young 
Indians to concentrate on the villages and, by organis- 
ing them on a co-operative basis, to reconstruct tbe social 
and economic life of the country. The political situation 
would then have been in their bands. Also by so doing, he 
hoped that India would prove her worth and thereby secure 
.the o(H>peration bf the bMt elements in the British nation. 
But considering recent history, in Europe as well as in India, 
would she not wtber have . won the enmity of the worst 
dements t A. regenerikted India, on the lines suggested by 
Tagpre, would have implied a regenerated world ; and to 
prevent the dawn of ■nob a world nearly all tbe organised 
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political and financial forces in the earth are to-day conspiring, 
li is more than likely, therefore, that had Tagore’s idea hcon 
acted upon, it would have been sabotaged by the Government 
and would thus have led, sooner or later, to a policy of non- 
co-operation, or, lacking a Gandhi, something worse. A few 
excerpts from papers written by Tagore between the years 
1905-1908, dealing with this policy, may not be out of place. 

* It is a trivial matter in the natnre oi a complaint to bo deploring 
the scarcity of water to-day. The root of it is the thing, above all 
things, whicli should cause us the deepest misgiving — the fact that our 
mind is no longer in our own social system, that our whole attention is 
dircetcii outwards.’’ 

”1 am for coiirteoas, diplomatic relations with the Government, lii 
courtesy there is froedrm.” 

“We arc crying ourselves hoarse because what Tiord Uipon wanted to 
do, same other jLord took avvay. Shame on us for attaohiug such value 
to what others c^n give and others can take away. It was only our folly 
which le<l us to/call such a thing by the name of Self-government. 

“And yct/Sv‘lf-govcrninent lies at our very door, waiting for us. No 
one has tried, nor is it possible for anyone even if he does try, to deprive 
us of it. Wc can do everything we like for our villages— for their educa- 
tion, their sanitation, the improvement of their communications — if only 
wc made up our minds to set to work, if only wc can act in unision. For 
this work wc do not need the sanction of a Government badge.” 

“If someone wants to go a-voyaging on a petition-paper boat in 
quest of the Golden Fleece, a certain class of patriots may lx* attracti»(l by 
this fairy tale proposition, but I would not recommend anybne to risk 
rcAl national capital in the venture.’* 

“The sinking pulse of the nation has begun to throb with a new life. 
Now that the Nation’s heart is beating, let the Nation’s brains direct the 
work of the limbs.” 

“We most free our industries, control our edneation, strengthen our 
commnpity, and be prepared to strain every nerve in this stupendous 
endeavour.” 

For good or ill Tagore’s advico was not followed, at any 
rate, to an appreciable extent. At the same time, his demand 
for independent thought and action has no doubt been a 
powerful factor in shaping or at least preparing, the way for, 
a Non-co-operation Movement, A demand for independent 
action, coupled with a growing disbelief in the Government, 
gives ultimately Non co-operation. 

The Indisputable Fact 

But not only baa radical thought tended towards a policy 
of Non-co-operation, the policy advocated by the Moderates 
baa tended scarcely less in the same direction. Indeed, so 
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brutal and diihonett baa Britiab poliey been Anting iwnfc 
yaarSi that there ie eauee for tiiankfulneas that India poiisieel 
men eapable in rueh eritieal tioaaf , of de veh^ng eneh a 
method aa non-co-operation at ali» and of reaiating red rerda- 
tion and blank despair* Fori the only -other alternative 
would appear to be descent into perdition* The. indisputable 
fact IS that there is now little hope in India that Britain 
will cede one jot of real power ao long as Indiana are iwe- 
pared to acknowledge Britiah authority. This fact ia bluntly 
stated by Bernard Hough toni L C. S. (Hetired) in a pam- 
phlet entitled ‘‘Reform or Revolution/* 

‘‘After her loyalty in the War, the Bowtatt Act came to India as a 
tndden slap in the face. Its meaning is not, however, diftcnlt to nnder* 
stand. The perils of the war had extorted from the bnreaaeraoy the Tcry 
guarded Declaration of Ahgust 1917, They were ^oroed to yield this out- 
worX to their opponents. But with the return of |)eape when their alarm 
haci subsided, they hastened to set up new bulwarks against democracy. 
The Rowlatt Act is one such bulwark ; the rules under the Reform Act 
are another. * 

Oandhi also, in his trial statement, is equally explicit : 

^.....The first shook came in the shape of the Rowlatt Act, a law 
designed to rob the people of all real freedom. I felt called upon to lead 
an intensive agitation against it. Then followed the Punjab horrors, 
beginning with the massacre at Jhallianwala Bag and culminating in other 
imlesoribable humiliations, 1 discovered, too, that the plighted word of 
the Prime Minister to the Mussulmans of l^ia, regarding the integrity 
of Turkey and the Holy places of Islam, was not likely to be fulfilled. 
But in spite of the forebodings and the grave warning of friends, at the 
Amritsar Congress in 1919, I fought for co-operation and working the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Beforips hoping, that the Prime Minister would 
redeem his promise to the Indian Mussulmans, that the Punjab would be 
healed, and that the Reforms, inadequate and unsatisfactory though they 
were, marked a new era of hope in the life of India. 

“But all that hope was shattered. The Khilafat promise was not to 
be redeemed. The Punjab crime was white- washed, and most culprits 
went not only unpunished but remained in service, and some continued 
to draw pensions from the Indian revenue, and in some cases were eveu 
rewarded. I saw, too, that not only did the Reforms not mark a change 
of heart, bnt they were only a method . of farther draining India of her 
wealth and of prolonging her servitude/’ 

From Fact to Theory 

But theae writm, like iBany otben, do notateqp here ; 
they to from feet to tihewy. For ezemplei after giviog e 
reoord'Of '*Dierehy'ii|r*to^ete”i **the politi<^ peneentione, tbe 
open iapport of tbe liquor trade, tbe treatment of tbe Assam 
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Labonrets, the Dharwar ebeotiiigi^ and the long long Hit of 
measarea vetoed»’’ Houghton atke : **Wbere it the pranieed 
era ? Where the beginniog of popular rule T making thia 
comment : **If this be the path of freedom^ it leaihi through 
a atrange country.” He then proceeda to defend a reroln- 
tionary policyi on the. lines, that is, of non-co-oueraiion and 
non-violence. Let me quote him 

‘‘Diarchy it merely bureaucracy painted white.” 

*‘Will the officials train for "Bilf -government ? .Will men whose 
whole training has been autocratic, whose class and race interests are 
bound np withascenilancy, whose traditions are all of despotic role,— 
w^ll such as these cast aside everything, training, interests and tradi- 
tions', and become apostles of liberty ? As well expect I^rd Curium 
to preach* Sopialism or Sir* Geprge Younger to co-operafe with Pussyfoot 
Johnson.” 

<*The Moderates represent a type of thought that is bound in 

all countries and in every c^ioch. Whenever a decisive break is to be 
made with the past, a buhi step forwani taken, and risks to be faocdi 

there^ will always be men who counsel moderation They play for 

safet^ for ^themselves, certainly for their country, as they believe. 
But they are always ready to occupy the ground won by the braver 
spiritf... • 

But has a bureaucracy ever given up power willingly f Have not 
officials always clutched to the end at the garment of authority, nor 
yielded it until torn from their grasp ? Such a Government may utter 

fair words but when it comes to the actual handing over of power 

-—ah ! then it will tind a hundred excuses, a hundred reasons for delay. 
Never, except nnder duress, will it give np power— real power. In 
brief, it gives when it must ; it holds when it can.” 

Moreover, "Beforms fail, to bring to play any great 

motive force. •••They do not quicken ; they do not inspire.” 

Whereas, “Bevolution, in the sense defined, offers a 
bolder strategy. It strikes not at some outwork, but straight 
at the citadel oi the enemy. On its flag is blazoned a. great 
deal, something for which meo will meet suffering with a 
smile, and look undaunted in the eyes, of death. It sounds 
a trumpet which rouses the toiler frbm bis toil, thrills hie 
heart and illumines all his mind wifh the glory of a new* 
bmrn land." 

— And again, Bevolution tears the souls oi many from 
their old moorioga, and eats them vc^aging, each anew 
Colnmbiis, in search of new worlds — India is capable of*^^ •-a 
Benaiseonee ••• oa»S re- birth. ••• This ia the crown and glory 
oi the groat peaeafni revolution to which Mahatma Gandhi 
now loads the people of indie." 
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The Indien Outlook. 

Gandhi is no less emphatic. In an article entitled 
"The Death Dance," published in the last issue of "Young 
India" (which he edited before bis arrest) be wrote: — 

“It is the same thing whether it is done with the kid glove on or 
without it. The Councils are the kid glove. We must pay for the glove. 
The Iteforms h.ang upon ns like an incubus. They covi-r a multitude of 
defects including the blood-sucking salt tax.... 

“It would be a thousand times better for ns to be ruled by a military 
dictator tlian to have the dictatorship concealed under sham Councils and 
Assemblies. They prolong the agony and inert asc the expenditure. If 
we are so anxious to live it would be more bonouiaUe to face the truth 
ami submit to unabashed dictation than to pretend that we are slowly 
becoming free. There is no such thing as slow fret-tiom. Freedom is like 
a birth. Till we are not fully free we are slaves. All birth takes place in 

a moment “The Councillors want ihcir fares and extras, the Ministers 

their salaries, the lawyers their fees, the suitors their decrees, the parents 
such education for their boys as would give them status in the present 
life, the millionaires want facilities for multiplying their millions, and the 
rest their unmanly peace. The whole revolves beaut ifully round the central 
corporation. It is a giddy dance from which iio one cares to free himself, 
and so as the speed increases, the exhilaration is the greater . 7 . . ” 

These statements reveal the outlook which dominates the 
mind of India to-day. One by one the Moderates, as was the 
case with Gandhi himself some 18 months ago, have been 
compelled, in face of the facts, to join the Extremists, who 
are now almost solidly in favour of a policy of uon-co'operation. 
The National Congress, in fact has identified itself with the 
Non-co-operation movement. Never was a country so moved 
or BO solid for a particular end as is India to day in its en- 
deavour to free itself from British domination. And after 
the events of the last five years and the history of the last 
seventy, our Government expects to break down that solida- 
rity, to pacify and subdue India, by imprisoning a few leaders. 
Why, as long ago as 1908, Tagore exposed the futility of such 
a policy — and what a marked development in Indian opinion 

and unity has taken place since then. Listen to bis words. 

repeat...... thac thcr^ ia no *partj* .of extremista, with whom the 

Qovernment has to deal It ia a ajrmptom of the Nationalist movement, 
which can not be cared aa long aa the exciting cansea continue to operate, 
and if suppreaavd in otic form will break out in another or at most, be 

driven. to bkle ita time in the innermost recesses ol the nation’s heart 

our rulers seem to be labouring under the idea that this plausible extre- 
mism ia being concocted in some secret laboratory by a vicious gang of 
malcontents and ‘that onoc the real leader can be hauled btfon? a Magistrate 
the Us yes will bo over ” 



The New York "Nation” 

On Gandhi_The Saint 

The “Nation” of New York writing in its issue of 
22nd March 1 922 on "Gandhi — the ways of Prophets 
and Saints,” says 

Gandhi has been arrested. The British R^j has answered 
the old question “What shall we do with our saints and pro* 
phets ?” in the wthodux way of Governments. Such is the 
end of a policy which has illustrated once more the -futility 
of a belated and hesitant liberalism in time of crisis. That 
policy was an inept compound of concession and repression 
and its guiding principle was : Divide and govern. We credit 
both Mr. Montagu, until recently Secretary of State for India, 
and Lord Reading, the Viceroy, with liberal intentions. Their 
delay in the arrest of Gandhi even more than their support 
of the Parliamentary institutions set up by the Reform Act 
was gall and worm*wood to the old time bureaucracy, but it 
did not satisfy India. I'hey tried to strengthen their Govern- 
ment by importing the Prince of Wales, but to obtain a wel- 
come for that-amiable young man it proved necessary to arrest 
b,209 persons in Calcutta alone. Repression became more 
and more the order of the day, and legal repression, as always, 
has been attended by extra-legal cruelty. But in vain were 
Indian leaders imprisoned ; the ferment only increased. 
Finally, as a last desperate measure came the Indian Govern- 
ment’s note urging the adoption of uncompromising Moslem 
demands for the restoration of the Turkish Empire. 

The immediate effect of the publication of the note was 
the enforced resignation of Mr. Montagu, a political tempest 
in England, and the arrest of Gandhi in India as a token 
of the definite adoption of the policy of the iron hand. 
. . . . The Viceroy’s note, which Mr. Montagu made 
public, bears unanswerable testimony to the extent and 
power of the Nationalist movement. To disrupt it by buying 
off Moslem adherence to the national cause was the sole reason 
for the Government’s unprecedented act. English opposition 
frustrated the payment of the bribe to the Moslems ; it did 
(16 a) 
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not frastrate the arrest of the ooe man whose teaching has 
heretofore prevented violent revolt. When an alien Govern- 
ment arrests a national hero who, its own apologists admit, 
is the most saintly figure in the modern world, no further 
proof is required that it rests its case on naked force. 

Even so, the protagonists of Imperialism, English and 
American, assure us that there was no other course open to 
the Government. However clouded England’s title, she and 
she alone, it is asserted, protects India from external invasion 
and internal, chaos and strife. She has brought justice and 
modern civilization to a country where they could not exist 
but for her strong arm. The argument is not convincing ; 
it clearly overstates both the evil conditions prior to the 
British conquest and the blessings of British rule. It attributes 
material progress solely to an alien rule rather than to the 
general march of science which has coincided with the period 
of British dominance. At best the Imperialist case smacks 
too much of the argument of the burglar who would justify 
his continued occupation of another man’s house by saying: 
“I keep order in the household and I keep other burglars 
out”. The Indians are willing to take the risks of doing that 
for themselves. They believe that they can end the economic 
drain of an alien rule which has multiplied famines, increased 
illiteracy and reduced the people of a land which was once a 
synonym for wealth to the poorest on earth. They are weary 
of seeing their sons enlisted and their property taken to fight 
England’s wars. They passionately affirm that in losing native 
governmeii'b they have not even gained good govomment. 

This Indian indictment with some changes lies not alone 
Against Groat Britain, but against Western civilization wher- 
ever it has boon enforced on weaker peoples Every Imperial 
power — and none more than our own — needs to consider its 
justice. One may admit a considerable service rendered by 
the rule of the British Kaj and a real danger in its instantane- 
ous collapse, and yet believe that it has earned the doom that 
lies before it. Indeed the question of the balance of good or 
evil in Western rule is almost academic in view of the plain 
fact of Eastern hatred of it. The exploited peoples of Asia 
and Africa are aroused; they are on the march; whether 
the force that ohallengos the West will bo primarily national 
or racial, of a revival of Islam, the certainty of that challeii- 
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ge is plftin. As well eigne with the north wind as talk to 
Tripolitans or Bgyptians or Indians of the blessings of hos- 
pitals or railroads when they feel that their pride is outraged 
by the conqueror. For some time^no man knows how },ong— 
the BUflesior material equipment of- the West will assure its 
victory. But if the future is to be one of stark conflict we 
face intolerable tragedy both for the Imperial' powers and 
those who are rising against them. At 'best the future of the 
relations between the races is dark. The great hope is in such 
leadership as Gandhi offered— and this the British despised. 

Consider the man. In the space of a few years be has 
done M.ore for his people than any government in centuries. 
He has been the bearer of new hope and human dignity to 
the untouchables ; he has been the weaver of bonds of unity 
between the Moslems and Hindus whom the British would 
keep flkonder ; he has fought the liquor traffic wbifh was de- 
basing his people, and the infamous opium monopoly by which, 
for its own profit, the British Government menaces not only 
India but* all mankind. He has given to revolution non- 
violent instruments which promise the release of humanity 
from the seeming necessity of wars for freedom.- He has 
sincerely preached love for the enemy. Not be but Lord Bead- 
ipgi by his refusal to abandon repression, prevented the pro- 
fwsed Round Table Conference which might have furthered the 
peaceful settlement of grievances. Even on the vexed ques- 
tion of the Caliphate' we believe that Gandhi’s voice might 
have been potent in persuading his Moslem friends to grant 
to non-Moslem communities the iustice they seek for them- 
selves. And it is this hope which the British Government 
has almost shattered apparently with the consent of those 
Britisa liberals who would approve the deportation or imprison- 
ment of, Gandhi while they praise his saintliness 1 Yet that 
hope is not dead whilr dbi’s spirit is powerful in In^'ia. 
How long his pc''nie wi/i loKow the way be pointed out, wo 
do not know ; :;lrea>]y there are signs of revolt. But this we 
know : If the Indian people, like the oppressed of other lands 
finally take the way of the sword, . the primary blame for the 
t’‘agedy that will follow must rest not on those who have 
preached freedom and j.u8tice or even on those who seek them by 
violence, but on those who buve made violence the very founda- 
tion of tkeix continuing dominion over nuw'illing subjects. 



Gandhi-The Man & His Message 

By The Rt Hon*ble V. S. Srinivasa Sastry 

The following article on “Gandhi, the man — a 
consideration of the man and his message apart from 
his political activities” was contributed by the Rt. 
Hon’ble Srinivasa Sastry to the “Survey Graphic” of New 
York, U. S. A. 

Polity is not separable from life. Mr. Gandhi would not 
countenance the separation, for his great aim is to strip life of 
its sophistication and reduce it to its own nature — simple, 
rounded, pure. It merely happens that for the moment bis 
activity is in the field of politics. It merely happens that for 
the moment he is confronting Government and daring its 
wrath. It merely happens that for the moment his cry of 
£waray for India has caught the ear of the world and the 
world is anxious to know what bis Srraraj is. His real and 
final objective is a radical reform of human kind. His Gospel 
is “Back to Nature.” He avows himself an implacable enemy 
of Western Civilisation. In his mighty war against western 
civilization, Swaraj for India is but a campaign. The rules of 
the campaign are the rules of the mighty war ; the weapons to 
be used in the campaign are the weapons to be' used in 
the campaign of the mighty war ; the virtues to be 
evoked ' by the campaign are the virtues which will win the 
mighty way in the end. The cardinal rule of both, the war 
and the campaign, is non-violence. Non-violence is of the 
heart as well as of the body. By ^thought, word and act you 
may not injure your adversary. Enemy in a personal sense is 
too strong a word for his dictionary. But as the adversary 
does not know the rule you will be subjected to* great suffering 
and Iocs. Rej oice in the suffering and loss and court them ; if 
you cannot rejoice in them, do not avoid or complain against 
them. Love your enemies ; if you love them, pardon them 
and never retaliate against them. Force is wrong and most 
go under. The soul is invincible ; learn to. exercise its full 
power. Hold to the truth at all costs ; Satpa triumphs in the 
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end. Out of ibis cardinal rule, almost logically, proceed a 
number of principles which will keep us straight in the war 
and this campaign for E'^araj. Since western civilization and 
the existing system of British Government have to be got rid 
of, we must have nothii>g to do with either offspring of Satan } 
we must cut off our connection with 'those large and powerful 
institutions by which they enslave os. These are schools, 
courts, legislatures. Withdraw children from schools, sue not 
for justice in courts, and avoid the polling-booth. Machinery 
being another invention of Satan and mills being the main-stay, 
of British domination in India boycott bbth, cease to iipport 
foreign cloth, and erect a spindle in each home. The motion 
of the C'Aaria has mystic properties, its music chastens the 
soul, and its products most adorn the human form, especially 
the female form. These principles and courses of action have 
more or less permanent validity because the war^ against 
modern civilization must be expected to. be of indefinite dura- 
tion. It is a picked body, however — namely the members ol 
the Salyagralmrama in Ahmedabad — who are engaged in this 
exalted enterprise and owe life-long allegiance to those princi- 
ples and courses of action. The numerous levies now fighting 
‘in India under the flag of non-co-opera.tion are enrolled only 
for a single campaign and may lapse into the common grooves 
of life as soon as the British Government has been brought to 
its knees and has consented to change its basis. In the 
intensive operatioi?s of this campaign it may become necessary 
to resort to civil disobedience of selected laws and non-pay- 
ment of taxes. But, wherever the severity^ of the measures 
which such action may provoke the authorities to adopt;, non- 
co operators are precluded from the slightest infraction of the 
commandment as to non-violence. 

To understand Mr, Gar Jhi’s view of life, attention must 
be fixed on the rules ho has laid down for the regulation of his 
Ahmedabad institution. Its name Satyagrahasrafnat means the 
hermitage of the determined practice of truth or the abode of 
soul-force. The ^.«ra?/?a is . still small. It has had no real 
cbi.r'ce of proving its vitality, for ever since its establishment 
other things have claimed the energies of its founder. But 
the attainment of its objects is conditioned by the increase of 
its numbers and the acceptance by the community at Iwgeol 
those austere id'iaU which are at present exemplified in tbg 
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liwof » fftnr No estimate can be formed of the 

tiriiapecittin iinffivesea of the new gospel without an examina- 
.t&» ef ita nal naitnre. 

Trsfh in the> highest sense is possible only where the 
indhridnal enjeya eomplete freedom. All forms of forep or 
ooerdOD are thfea at once barred. Compulsion, authority, 
gOTeinmeat— those ara anathema maranatha to one who at 
bottom is a philosophical anarchist. In fact, he describes the 
essence of hie doctrine sometimes as love, sometimes as truth, 
sometimes as. -non-violence (ahimm) ; these forms are in his 
opiniem interehangeable. No organized government, in the 
ideal worid, is justifiable. The merit of the British Govern 
ment is that it governs the list. Even a family and a school 
jnpit trust entirely to the power of love and moral reasoning. 
FIs^M^ misconduct he deals- with by bimseK, fasting fora 
certain;nu 5 iber.of days, the guilty party being invariably 
brought to a state of ..contrition within that period, So'metime 
.ago bo applied tbis^remedy to end a serious strike in a mill, 
Ihe employers coming to reason for fear of incurring sin. With- 
in th^ last few weeks the violence practised by some persons 
U) j^inhay in the name of non-co-operation on the occasion of 
the Prince of Wales’ visit.entailcd this term pt sell-ohastise 
ment on his part, and by all aceonuts it bad thiriffesired result. 

Nobody is etititled to possess more thsm is absolutely 
necessary for the movement. To hold iif excess of the need 
is to be • guilty of theft. He and bis wife b^ve given away all 
their property — he practised law for many years with success — 
and now own nothing beyond the clothes they wear and a 
change or two and may bo a bag or box to contain those. The 
*Airam' in Abmedabad contaim the barest necessaries. 

Each person must supply bis wants by his own exertion. 
The id- %l is to grow the corn that one eats and weave the 
cloth that one wears. Even the brain worker is not exem^'t 
from this bodily labour. In fact, the spindle has grown to^ 
a fetish with Mr. Gandhi. Its music has a charm for him. Ha 
prescribes it for all men and women. Boys must k»refer it to 
books. Lawyers must oast .away their brief for it. Doct'''r8 
must abandon stethoscope and take to it. 

So far its products have been course, but he asks, can a 
man or woman look more beaufaful than in the /C/taddar made 
by himself or herself? When a lady pupil of his wore the first 
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Sarg of bor own tnakiiligr 1 m pronoopeed ber difind^ 
attimtira. , Witboufe > doubt hia ajraa ao anw her nod hia adnd 
rabjodfad W. 

Control of tba aanaaa ia a requisite of the &rat of imfierb- 
Ottee. It is very, hard and can be only very slow. Batit 
moat be iiioessantly and rnthleaaly practised. Luxuries aoe. 
of eow^ taboo. Even comforts must ^ ateadily redaead. 
The palate is a particularly venal aeuae and has to be ligktlr 
ci^bed; Simple hard fare ia a condition of spiritaal a dva aoe 
meiit. Gdeboey is also eujoiiied on the inmate of the 
Aaram. Married couples may not bo admitted imlemihejr 
agree to surrender their mutual and adopt tiiat of brother and 
sister, if Mr Qandbi had hia way he would reeomesatid this 
course to mankind. The resulting extinction of the apedea 
has no terrors for him. ife merely asks, why should we not 
all go to a better planuet and live on a higher plane I The 
q^uestion would not appear ao fantastic after all to one who 
ia^|Med in the rebirth of souls aooording to the law of If name 
'^^||mein^red that no person would be a celibate axeapt of 
bfru free ehpioe and . when the sex passion had haeo 
trabseetoded. 

Machinery being one of the most inseparable adfinnsli of 
moderu civilisation, must be abandoned, it is of the king* 
dom of Satan. Mills and factories, where the labourer it'-done 
out of bis faumaoi^, have no place ia his scheme.* The 
wealth they create, it needs no saying, is an sbominatioo. 
Posts and telegraphs and railways are likewise condemned, and 
with them goes the printing press. He says that every time 
he himself osep one of these instruments of .oivilisatioB he 
dues so with a pang. It would be nearly as bard for him to 
carry on' his work without resort to them as it would be to 
empe from the atmosphere of the earth, but perhapa tha naa 
of evil might be defensible in its own deetrootion. Bapid 
and easy means of oCmmunioation have but multiplied erime 
and diseaee; conld hot mao infer from the fact of Qod having 
given him legs and that he was not intended to go farther than 
they ooold oairy him t What are ordinarily ealled tha benciil 
of. railways and similar things are io reality the qppotilek 
being added aigoymcnts or means of gratifying the senses. 

■ Msdieine does not esespe bis judgment; he ealle it 
Hanh.pi*iiit an^ aeUmllj says it is better to die than ba agtnd 
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by • dray preaeribed by the doctor. Ihe fear of immorality 
and unhealtby modes of life has been materially weakened, if 
not totally removed by the hope of being saved from the evil 
eonaeqnanoes by the help of the doctor. A return to the cure 
of nature and- her simples would redeem mankind. 

These and similar doctrines, which appear harsh to the 
ordinary perran, form the substance of Mr. Gandhi’s ethics. 
Let it not be supposed that they are logical abstractions 
formulated for the purpose of a moral treatise on Sermon, and 
with no intended application to life. Their propounder prac- 
tises them in tho spirit and in the letter, and the limitations 
on their practice do not proceed from any tenderness for him- 
self or his relatives. His renunciation of worldly goods haa 
already been mentioned. He does not seek the medical man 
in sickness. He eats hard fare. He wears 'Khaidar* woven 
by 'bis own hands and in that dress and barefooted appears 
before the Viceroy of India. He knows no fear and shrinks 
.from nothing which he advises others to do. In fact bis love 
. o! sufTering and hardship as a means of spiritual progress is 
almost morbid. His compassion and tenderness are infinite 
like the ocean, to ua^e an eastern simili. The present writer 
stood by as he wi^ed the sores of a leper with the ends of his 
own garment. In fact, it is his complete mastery of the 
passions, his realization of the ideal of a 'Unnyann' in all the 
rigour of its OMtern conception, which accounts for the great 
hold he has over the masses of India and has crowned him 
with the title of Mahatma or the Great Soul. 

Now to a few other doctrines of a subordinate grade. 
Curiously enough be is a believer in the system of caste, 
though the pride of caste and its exclusiveness will receive 
no quarter from him. Apparently be is convicted of its 
beueficanoe, if. maintained in its original purity, and bolds it to 
be of the essence of Hinduism. In this belief, however, he 
is not likely to be followed by a great section of his country- 
men, who are. anxious to restore their religion t^itsHUicieiit 
purity. But be is at one with them and in fact with the 
awakened conscience of India in dtsiriilg to exercise the 
demon of untouchability. Millions of people are held by 
- easte Hindus to be beneath their physical touch and live in 
conditions which are scarcely fit for human beings. These 
be would uplift, asserting that Hinduism gives no kind of 
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jaitifieatlon frar the ebuae. But his work for the depressed 
olMies, M they ere called, would take the fonn.whioh haa 
quite recently been given to social work of that kind in the 
West. He would have the worker east aside his own status 
and live the life of the class to be helped, do their work and 
earn their wages, exactly as they do. So only can real under*- 
standing and sympathy come, so only can that confidence be 
engendered which is essential pre-requisite of all work of 
amelioration. 

His non-eo-operationist followers seem in places to have 
^mixed up his humanitarian work with politics and so suffered 
\eke^. In the Mahatma’s eyes no political rights will be of 
the slightest use to a community which is the prey of great 
social failings and work for “Swartij” can never reach any suc- 
cess without simultaneous work for great social reforms. But 
violent political excitement is not a favourable condition for 
sneh activity. The indiscriminate antagonism of Govern- 
ment and its officials is only to bo expected to the activities 
. of hosts of young picketters, who are pledged at ti<e 
same time to embarase and even destroy the ordinary 
administration. 

The educational ideals of the Mahatma have not yet recei- 
ved clear expression. To compulsion, oven of rudimentary 
education, he must be averse. The higher sciences and arts, 
the specialised forms of historical research or economic 
enquiry, with their glorification of machinery and wealth in 
its varied forms, will find no room in his simple scheme. 
Of the necessity of introducting one langaage for common use 
in India he has been for long a persistent t^vooate. He has 
chosen Hindi for the place of this 'lingua franca.' With 
characteristic earnestness he has collected funds for the purpose 
of spreading knowledge of this language and has sent out 
enthusiastic teachers to all parts of India. The non-oo opera- 
tion turmoil may have for the time over-shadowed this activity. 
Perhaps, too, the bulk of education workers in India has 
not yet accepted the Mahatmas’s oonclusions in this regard and 
for this reason his efforts on behalf of Hindi have not been 
CO ordinated with the educational work of the oountiy 
generally. 

The writer of these lines is not one of Mr. Gnndhi'e 
political followers or a disciple of -his in religion. But he 
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dums to bOTO known him for tome y«an and to have been 
a aympatbetio student pi bis teachings. He has felt near him 
tlM ehastening effects of groat personality. He has derived* 
mock strength from obiorving tha workings of an iron will. 
He has levued from a living example something of the nature 
of duty and the workshop duo . to her. He has oeea- 
sionafly eaught soma dim perception of* the great things, 
that Se • hidden below the surface and of the strugilaa 
and tcihniatiou which divest life with its awh and 
grandeur. An ancient Sanscrit verse says: — “Do not tell 
me ef holy waters or stone images ; they may cleanse 
us, if Ikay do, alter a long period. A saintly maa 
puriflaa as at sighi.” 






